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PREFACE. 


——— 


. Iv Has BEEN MY WISH, in undertaking to write a Popular 
History of France, to give some of the picturesque details of 
the events narrated as well as the important general outline. 
I have hoped in this way to awaken a more vivid interest in 
the subject, and to give a more lifelike character to the actions 
of the various persons whose lives have influenced the fortunes 
of the great nation so intimately connected with ourselves and 
yet in many respects so widely differing from us. 


The history of Michelet,’ the most brilliant of French his- 
torians, has been my chief assistance throughout. There are, 
indeed, many portions of the present volume which can claim no 
greater merit than that of being a free translation from this 
distinguished French writer. 


I am also largely indebted to Miss Freer for the anecdotes 
collected in her entertaining ‘ Lives of the French Sovereigns 
from Henry III. to the Regency of Anne of Austria.” 


1 Tam unwillingly compelled to say that M. Michelet's history is quite undt 
tobe put into the hands of the young. 


uw PREFACE. 


Miss Costello’s ‘ Life of Anne of Brittany’ and James's ‘ Life 
of Louis XIV.’ have been consulted, and the Memoirs of 
Madame de Motteville, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and 
the Duc de St. Simon have also been found most useful. 





But for the ultimate authority as to the main facts I have 
depended upon the ‘ Student’s History of France’ and the his- 
tories of Cardinal de Bonnechose and M, Duruy. 

Should the present volume be found to answer the purpose 
for which it was written, I propose (if life and health be granted 
me) to continue the History down to the present day. 


Asn Curr, Boxcaunce: 
April 18, 1876, 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


GAUL UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
Bc. 5B—a.D. 406. 


Tue history of France, like that of England, must be traced back 
to a time when the country iteelf was known by another name. 
Bat the characteristics of the people inhabiting it, although they 
have been modified by intermixture with other races, have been pre- 
served in a great degree unchanged through centuries. The Gauls 
—a branch of the great Keltic race who, in prebistoric times, 
migrated from the east, and spread themselves over various parts of 
Europe—are, says a Roman writer,! ‘irritable, and delight madly in 
war. They are always ready to fight, and care little forwhat cause... . 
If made angry they march straight up to an enemy, and attack him 
in front without enquiry. They are very capable of instruction 
and bave a turn for literature. ‘Trusting in their size, strength, and 
numbers, they assemble in multitudes and are prepared at any 
moment to take up the cause of those whom they consider to be 


‘The description carries us in thought to the struggle for Italian 
independence, rendered succeseful by the aid of France. The soldiers 
who fought so bravely on the plains of Lombardy, at Solferino and 
Magenta, are the natural descendants of the people who poured down 
upon Rome in the days of the republic, and can never be mid to 
have been conquered until Ceesar crossed the Alps and made Gallia 
a recognised portion of the Roman dominions. Whilst in like manner, 
when the Roman writer tells us that the Gauls were greedy of glory, 
csald make no long efforts, and were unbearable as victors and hope- 

dejected if vanquished, we seem to see the modern Frenchman 
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Gaul under the Empire, 
such as he has exhibited himself in our own days and almost before 
our own eyes. 

But the Gauls possessad only a portion of the land which we now 

France, Quite in the south the Grecks bad very early esta- 
ed acolony, with Massilia, or Marseilles, for their head-quarters; 
and from thence they eirried on a successful trade with the coun- 

tries bordering the Mediterranean. Nice, Monaco, Antibes, were 
amongst the early names of Greek civilisstion, and between them 
and the settlements of the Gauls there could have been little in 
common. 

‘The Greeks were interested in commerce. The Gauls cared only 
for the maintenance of their rude liberty. Conflicts would be the 
natural result, As a further element of discord the Belgm,! another 
family, Keltio like the Gauls, but differing from them in many im- 
portant particulars, had taken possession of the country to the north 
of the Seine, and partially filled the valley of the Leire. ‘The exact 
geographical limits of these tribes cannot be distinctly traced, but 
their characteristics are cleardy marked, more especially with regard 
to n. Both professed Drnidism, and area the Sie of 

jests in civil and allowed the education of the young 
to be carved on by them} but only the Belge seem really to have 
mised pi in eoerioss taught by them, ‘Therewas much of truth 


Atl BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 


thiggesraded worship. ‘Tho belicf' in an infinite he 

ky aera of Eternity, a hope of immortality, 
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In many parts of the south ef Gaul.they were unable to main- 
tain their authority; and when the inhabitants) of the provinces to 
the no quarrelled among themselves, and applied vo their 
Sone in their wars, it was not to the Druids that 
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CzSax'S INVASION—TUE VERCINGETORIX. 8 
Gaul under the Empire, 
Gaul appealed for support. Little mattered it to the haughty lords 
of Italy which side they espoused, still less was it of consequence to 
the ambitious general, who looked upon the appeal merely as the 
means by which he might obtain the prize of glory. Julius Cesar 
was then craving for fame, and though slight in figure, pale, and 
delicate, was endued with inexhaustible energy. The countries be- 
yond the Alps were unexplored, and at the head of his legions, 
jing through rain and storm, swimming rivers, riding by the 
side of the litters in which his secretaries were carried, dictating 
four or even six lettersata time, writing an account of his campaign for 
fature generations, he crossed the Alps, B.c. 58, entered Switzerland, 
then called Helvetia, and made his way into the north of Gaul, for 
the of opposing the Suevi. In former years the leader of 
the Suevi had been honoured with the title of the ally of Rome. He 
marvelled now that he should be thus attacked. ‘ This is my Gaul,’ 
such was the message which he sent to Cesar; ‘you have yours. 
Leave me to myself. Know you not what kind of people we are? 
For fourteen years we have never slept under the shelter of a roof.’ 
Cesar mocked at the alarm which these bold words caused his 
soldiers. ‘ You may abacdon me,’ he said, ‘ but still I shall pursue 
my object. Give me but the tenth legion and I shall be sativfied. 
The troops were roused by the scoff. The Suevi were defeated, and 
the greater part destroyed, in a fierce battle on the banks of the 
Ehine, whilst almost all who escaped perished in the river. 

‘The barbarians were followed into their own land, and in ten 
days Cesar threw a bridge across the Rhine, not far from the present 
city of Cologne, and having vainly sought for his enemies amongst 
the forests beyond, repassed the Rhine, traversed Gaul, and prepared 
to cross the to Britain, the sacred island of the Druids. 

cal Gauls never forgave this intrusion. They broke 

the feeling of enmity spread, and tribes hostile 

to each other joined in opposing the haughty conqueror on his return 
toGaul. The Vercingetorix, or general-in-chief of the united army of 
the Gauls, was a young man of the tribe of the Arvernes, whose 
father, the most powerful of all the barbarians of his day, had been 
burnt alive because he had aspired to be king, In the public assem- 
blies at the religious festivals the Vercingetorix never failed to animate 
his countrymen against the Romans. But Cesar was too powerful, 
and the Gauls were defeated and massacred. ‘To weaken the power 
of their enemies they burnt their own towns; but the contest was 
hopeless. ‘The Vercingetorix alone preserved his noble spirit; to 
rave his people he regolved to give himself up as the sole author of 
the war. Arrayed in his richest armour and mounted on his war- 
horse, he entered the Roman camp, and riding a circle round the 
throne on which Ceesr eat in judgment, he threw his spear, his 
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4 GAUL CONQUERED—TREATMENT BY THE EMPERORS. 
Gaul under the 7 
javelin, and his helmet at the fect of the conqueror, and yielded 
himself a prisoner without uttering a word, Cwsar had no pity. 
The ys Gaul was loaded with chains and carried to Rome, 
Bee lished for six years in prison and fetters, and then, 
being dragged forth from his cell to adorn the triumphal 
fom hero of his conqueror, died by the hand of the executioner, 1.c. 46. 
the period of the submission cf the Vercingetorix the war 
may be said to have been over, and Cwsar no longer treated the 
conquered Gauls with severity; even the tribute which he exacted 
‘wus disguised under the honourable name of military pay. ‘The best 
warrjors were engaged at a high price to form a legion, the members 
‘of which bore a lark ns the crest on their helmets, and were thence 
called Aloud. Under this national emblem of morning watchful- 
ness and gaiety they crossed the Alps under Casar’s banner, singing 
their joyous songs, and encountered and defeated the solemn and 
silent legions of Pompey at the battle of Pharsilia, Asa consoln~ 
tion for the loss of liberty the Gauls retained the sword which Cwsar 
had lost in the last war. Tt was suspended in a temple, from which 
the Reman soldiers would fain have torn yut when they aj 
pealed to their general for permission, Cusar answered with a smile, 
‘Leave it; it is consecrated.’ 
| Theeonqueror appreciated the epirit of the people whom it had 
cost him so much to subdue; he admitted’Gauls to a seat in the 
senate, and would willingly have made them one with the Roman 
people ; but his career was cut short, and his successor, Augustus, 
instead of bringing Gaul into Rome, desired rather to establish 
Rome in the Gaul. He expelled the Gallic members 








principal cities ofthe province. and established a central govern- 
Brent for the admfalstration : 


of the most distinguished Gauls near him, Claudius, who was him- 
self bora at Lyons, and always showed sympathy for the people 





‘burharians, ax i call them, was particular! in 
taltary and politcal een; both’ guaituet Oe people cited 
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DECAY OF THE EMPIRE. 5 
Gout wader the Empire. 

itself also in a more permanent form. Thelittle Greek colony at Mar- 
seilles was a school of art and civilisation for the adjoining country, 
and the Gauls of the south, by nature gifted and enthusiastic, did 
not fail to profit by such teaching. They became clever actors, 
mimics, scientific physicians; they distinguished themselves in 
literature, and were so remarkable for eloquence that the Romans 
took Gauls for their masters even in their own language. In art 
there was evidently the sane tendency to exaggeration which is 
discoverable in the modern French schools of painting. Zenodorus, 
aGallic sculptor in the reign of Nero, erected in a town of the Arvernes 
a colossal statue of Mercury. Nero, struck with admiration af its 
prodigious size, summoned the sculptor to Rome, and commanded 
him to raise at the foot of the Capitol a statue of the emperor him- 
self 120 feet in length, and which might be seen from the Alban 
Mount. 

In the first ages of the empire Gauls assisted to make em- 
Pperors; but when decay showed itself in the central authority, the 
‘object of the province was to form itself into an independent state. 
‘The signs of this decay showed themselves soon after the establish- 
ment of the imperial power, yet they cannot justly be attributed to 
the misgovernment of the emperors. The evils which were under- 
mining the empire were not political, but social. They were chiefly 
the result of slavery.’ Slavery existed in Ganl before its conquest 
‘by Rome, but it increased during the wars which attended the ea- 
tablishment of the Roman power, for it was based upon the right of 
the victor over the vanquished. In the countries under the dominion 
of the empire the land was for the most part divided amongst 
large proprietors, and was cultivated by the assistance of slaves, 
who were treated with great cruelty. Taken, as many were, from 
civilised nations, they were compelled to exert, for the profit of 
their lords, the arts in which they excelled. There are few things 
more touching and deplorable than the proofs which exist of the 
litale estimation in which these unhappy caterers for their masters’ 
pleasures were regarded. At Antibes the following inscription has 
been discovered: ‘To the manes of the child Septentrion, aged 
twelve years, who appeared two days at the theatre of Antibes, 
danced and pleased.’ No regret ! no mention of parents or friends | 
the slave had no family. One might even marvel that a monument 
should have been erected to him, except that the Romans did often 
erect them even to their broken toys, as Nero, we are told, raised a 
memorial to the manes of a vase of crystal. When this more re- 
fined race of slaves had melted away, as skilled artisans became 
more and more rare, the products of their labour were sold at a 
fabulous price, whilst the ordinary necessaries of life were so dear 
23 to be almost unattainable by the poor. In the reign of the em- 








6 MISERY OF THE PEOPLE—DAGAUDES—CONSTANTINE. 
Gaut under the Empire, 

Diocletian a pound of beef cost. what wonld now be half-a- 
crown, a pound of pork about Ss. td., a goose about 1/. 18, a 
hundred of oysters 18y,, and a fowl ll's, 6d,; whilst the very 
roughest kind of boot or shoe could not be purchased for less than 
18s. As a natural consequence of the expense of living, the 
Soldiers were constantly erying out for an increase of pay, and the 
country people, who were taxed to support the soldiers, sank under 
the burdens imposed upon them, 

"The emperors were at last obliged to dress and feed the soldiers, 
‘butithey could not in like manner take charge of the tillers of the 
fe and the misery of the unfortunate people almost surpasses 

lescription. The country swarmed with the publie officers who 
collected the government revenues, ‘The fields were measured, the 
trees counted, the cattle enumerated, the men registered. Scourging 
and tortura compelled everyone to reveal precisely the extent of his 
property, so that the due payment might be exacted. The faithful 
slave was called upon to depose against his master, the wife against 
her husband, the son against his father ; and, to complete the general 
wretchedness, barbarous tribes from the neighbouring countries at 
this time poured into the land, ravaging and spoiling the seanty 
remains of property and food which had been left by the rigid tax- 
gatherer, "The | ‘peasants in Gaul at length rose in insurrection. Under 
the nameof Bagaudes they armed themselves, burnt several towns.amd 
devastated the country. Maximian, who was then emperor, crushed 
the rebellion, but his victory could not restore energy to the con- 

ered, for the empire in its decay only brought destruction upon 

the nations it subdued. 

‘A dawn of hope appeared, indeed, when Constantine, the first 

42 Christian emperor, ascended the throne, a.p. 823. Tn the triumph 
of the Cross of a mercifnl Saviour the people might have hoped to 
soe thojend of their sufferings. But thongh Constantine would fain 
have governed justly, the evils which he had to combat were too 
deeply rooted to be eradicated even by the spread of Christianity. 
‘Laws were made to protect the peasants, but they were ineffective, 
If the labourer was spared, the Poggio of the land declared him- 
self unable to pay the taxes, and in sepenn the rulers of the 
empire adopted a system which put the finishing-stroke to the 
wretchedness of their subjects, The revenue collectors were com- 
pelled by Jaw toaccept their office, and made answerable for the sams 
which it was supposed they ought to raise, Empty titles of honour 
were conferred them, but they were never permitted to escape 
the charge, which brought with it inevitable ruin. These offices were 
made hereditary, and those who bore them were compelled to marry, 
so that they might be handed down from father to son, The burden 
‘Decame at Jast so grent that all elisses—owners of property, public 
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Yet Christianity spread itself but slowly amongst the Gauls, 
It was introduced into the country in the middle of the second 
by some missionaries from the church of Smyrna, who were 
sent by St. Pol the disciple of the npostle St. John, to. preach 
the Gospel ‘bepandd Be Alps. ‘These missionaries established them- 
selves at Lyons under Pothinus, their bishop, about the year 160, 
The savage pleasure of the Romans in the combats of the 
excited the indignation of the Christians. They 
‘opposed them by word and by example, and in consequence 
the whole of the agua society of the great city were their enomies, 
« against jity issued by the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
71, gave an opportunity for the fall exhibition of this feeling, 
and the perseention which followed the edict has rendered the 
church of Lyons memorable throughout sll ages. Pothinus, the 
bishop, who was then ninety years of aze, was stoned by the people, 
and forty-seven martyrs perished with him, being torn by wild 
beasts or dying by the hand dof the executioner. Irenweus eae 
Pothinus as bishop of Lyons, and again gathered the scattered 
members of the church together, and under various alternations of 
prosperity and adversity the little body of Christians in the south- 
east of lived on till about the middle of the third century, 
when seven bishops were sent forth by the bishop of Rome to 
attempt the conversion of the rest of the country, Among the most 
celebrated of these missionary bishops was St, ‘Denis ts wield 
himself on the banks of the Seine, in a town then called Lutetia, but 
since known as the world-famous city of Paris. He was beheaded 
near the city, on the Hill of Mars (Montmartre), and was buried in 
the plain which still bears his name. The work thus ‘was carried 
‘out more completely in the fourth century by Hilary, bishop of 
eatics: and St, Martin, bishop of Tours; the former noted for his 
the true faith, and ¢ latter remarkable for his zeal and 
re at length, as the emperors themsolves professed Christi- 
anity, the religion was gradually but firmly established in the country. 


CHAPTER II. 


FROM THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS TO THE DEATH OF CLOVIS. 
. Ap. 406-511, 


‘Tae chief divisions of the nations who destroyed the Roman empire 
wore three in number—the Tentons, or Germans; the Goths, who 
‘were originally settled in Scandinavia; and the Tartars. ‘These 
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Clovis. r 

and passing the Pyrenees, had succeeded in driving the Vandals 

from Spain. Armorica, the country between the Somme and the 

Loire, remained for the most part Roman, whilst Brittany became 

a refuge for the exiles from the island of Britain, who were driven 

from their homes by the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons. 

"Toad to the confusion, the Huns, a wild Scythian race, left the 
borders of the Black Sea, and, headed by Attila, known by the 
thet of the Scourge of God, rushed over Europe. Entering Gaul, 
they were only stopped by the united efforts of the Romans and 

Vigothe, Wiis Gatiatedlishemn, cake “Chalama-pay- Mavi "act Seo 
4 them to retire, A.D. 457. 

‘Tt seems strange, and indeed almost incredible, that the final 
triumph of the Franks in Gaul should have been due to their adhe~ 
rence to the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity; yet there seems little 
doubt that such was the case. In the confusion which then reigned in 
the country the bishops alone rotained definite authority. ~ ‘They 

were the representatives of the Roman power, and looked to the 
bishop cof Rome ns their head; and they were absolutely opposed to 
the heretical doctrine held by the Visigoths and Burgundians. ‘Their 
feclings were shared by the people, and to this fact may be attributed 
the ultimate soc ol Clovla, chief of the Sulian Franks, and gene- 
rally considered the founder of the French monarchy. 

‘The names of two other chiefs, Pharamond and Mérovée, have 
indeed been handed down as predecessors of Clovis; they were, 
howover, only kings of the Frank tribes. The existence of Phara- 
mond is uncertain, but the first line of French kings has received 
the name of Merovingian from Mérovée, or Merwig, who was the 
sep, nlther of Clovis, 

‘twas in the year 496, when the last remnant of the Western Em- 

pire, under Romulus Augustulus, had been overthrown by Odoacer, 
at ok the Hera that Clovis, a bold heathen leader of the Salian 
Branly placed placed himself at the head of a small band of warriors on 
bank of the Rhine, to oppose the passage of a vast body of 
‘Allemans, who threatened to cross the river. On stich occasions 
the bravest warrior was elected to be the head of the joint tribes, 
and Clovis had sibs this claim to distinction, for he had 


ey successfully a Roman general. He was also @ 
‘man of importance from his nal connection with the Bt 


ie te daughter, Clotilda, he had married. Clotilda 
, but she had embraced the 
fans re from her Olovis, though s pagan, must have imbibed 
some sense of the superiority of the Christian sp 
On the oceasion of hi battle with the Al finding himself in 
danger of defeat, he made a vow that if he eight but obtain the 
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Clovis, 

was killed, and Clovis pursued his way southward to the sunny 
plains of Languedoc. He might even have carried his conquests 
‘over the Pyrenees into Spain, but he was stopped by the Ostrogath 
‘Thoodoric, who had arrived with his army from Italy too late in- 
deed to save the life of his son-in-law, but not too late to guard his 
fo eee and her infant son, and to protect Provence and Spain from 
invasion, 

“After a battle gained by Theodoric peace wns concluded. Clovis 
took possession of Aquitaine. ‘Theodorie kept for himself the 
vince of Arles, and the infant king of the Visigoths was allowed to 
retain, besides his dominions in Spain, a small territory of which 
Narbonne was the capital. Clovis next turned his arms against 
Armorica and compelled the great towns to pay him tribute; but 
the Bretons in the little corner of Iand in which they had taken 
refuge resisted him and kept their independence, and we shall find 
that in after times the lords of Brittany were almost the rivals of 
the kings of France. 

‘The Emperor of the Eust, Anastasius, had not so entirely re- 
Iinguished his claim upon the west as to look with indifference 
upon these contests. Unable to contend against Clovis, he thought 
it best to flatter him by offering him the Roman dignity of consul; 
and Clovis, after his campaign in Brittany, went to Tours, publicly 
to receive the title, Mounted on horseback, a dindem on his head, and 
the chlamys, or Roman scarf, over his shoulders, he made his solemn 
entry into the city, and repairing to the cathedral returned thanks 
to Heaven for his victories, and from that day the titles of Consul 
and Augustus belonged to him. 

It isa strange contrast which meets us, when we turn from Clovis, 
humbly ascribing his triumphs to God, to Olovis carrying on his war 
Tike career, for the means by which he enlarged his dominions form 
a history of mingled fraud and cruelty as repulsive as it is strange. 
The north of Gaul became the scene of his conquests after his ae- 

of the title of Consul, Sigibert the Lame, king of Cologne, 
was old and infirm. Clovis sent a secret message to his son 
Chioderic : CSancey is old; he halts with his weak foot. Should 
he die thow shalt have his kingdom and my friendship.’ Chloderic 
took the hint and caused his father to be murdered. Clovis sent 
him another message: ‘I thank thee for thy goodwill; show 
‘treasures to my envoys, and thou shalt have full possession of all.” 
Chloderic obeyed. He showed the messengers a chest, saying, ‘In 
this coffer my father piled up his gold pieces.’ ‘Plunge thy hand 
into its very dopth,’ said the envoys, ‘that thou mayest discover 
all it contains.’ Chloderic bent forward, and one of the envoys 
standing behind him lifted up his great hatchet and crushed his 


CLOVIS AND THE BISHOPS. 18 
ovis. 

‘When tidings of the crime reached Clovis he went to Cologne 
and assembled the people. ‘I am in no way an accomplice in these 
actions,’ he said. ‘These princes are my relation, 1 am forbidden 
toshed their blood. But, since such deeds have been committed, I offer 
you my advice. Take it as it shall please you, and place yourselves 
under my protection.’ ‘The people shouted and clashed their buck- 
Jers in concert, and, according to their custom, raised Clovis upon them, 
and thus he became, by free election, their king. So it was in other 
cases; by treachery and cruelty all who opposed him—even his 
nearest relatives—were removed out of his path. It seemed at last 
that none were left to be his enemies or his rivals, and he one day ex- 
claimed in an assembly of the people, ‘Alas, miserable that 1 am! 
even as a traveller among a strange nation! I have no relatives to 
suceour me, if by chance adversity should befall me.’ ‘He said 
this,’ observes Gregory of Tours, the old church chronicler, who re- 
ports the anecdote, ‘not because he regretted the loss of his relations, 
but because he wished to find out if there were any still remain- 
ing, in order that he might kill them.’ 

Gregory excuses Clovis for these acts of extermination because 
the petty princes, his relations, were heathens, ‘He was successful 
in all things,’ is his comment upon the life of the Frank king, ‘ be- 
cause his heart was right before God.’ 

But there were some Christian bishops who ventured to lift up 
their voices against him. After a series of murders Clovis came to 
Tournay, the chief city of the diocese of the saintly bishop Eleu- 
therius. "He repaired to the church to pray. The bishop stood on 

. the threshold, awaiting him. ‘O king!’ he exclaimed, as Clovis 
drew near, ‘I know wherefore thou art come to me.’ Clovis pro- 
tested that he had nothing to say. ‘Speak not 80,’ continued Eleu- 
therius; ‘thou hast sinned, and thou dost not dare own it.’ Touched 
by these words, the monarch confessed that he felt himself guilty, 
and, bursting into tears, entreated the bishop to implore of God the 

pardon of his sina, 

For his devotion to the external interests of the church, the 
Pope bestowed upon Clovis siatitle of the Eldest Son of the Chureh, 
which has been transmitted to his successors; but professed sub- 
mission did not imply absolute subjection. Clovis gave, indeed, im- 
mense donations of land to the clergy ; he allowed certain privileged 
places to be considered as sanctuaries to which criminals might flee 
for safety; he exempted the Property of the church from taxation, 
and recognised the right claimed by the clergy to be judged only by 
their ecclesiastical superiors. But, in return for these important 
Privileges, it was decided in » council of bishops, convoked at 
Orleans, that no freeman should receive sacred orders without the 
permission of the king, nor any slave without the consent of his 
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master. ‘The protection offered to criminals by the sanctuaries 
‘was limited, and bishops were not allowed to excommunicate the 
person who pleaded against them. These were no doubt wise pre- 
cautions, for the peculiar privileges bestowed upon the clergy were 
certainly in some respects dangerous ; but in the uncivilised stare of 
society the church was the only power which could give safety and 
protection to the wenk and the oppressed. ‘The lands bestowed by 
Clovis upon the churches were so much taken from violence and 
brutality; and although individual bishops and priests may have 
failed in their duty, there can be no question that upon the whole 
their power was exercised for the benefit of their suffering fellow- 


creatures. 
The work of Clovis was accomplished when, by the decrees of 
the Council of Orleans, he had settled the relations between the 
n.chnreh and the state, In the same year, 4.0. 511, after dividing 
#1" pis dominions amongst bis four sons, he died, at the age of forty-five, 
at Paris, where for some time he had resided, He was buried in 
the church founded by himself and Clotilda, which afterwards be~ 
came the abbey church of St. Genevieve. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


SUCCESSORS OF CLOVIS. 
Ap, 611-752, 


‘Wis the conquests of Clovis ended the barbarian invasions which 
had for so many years desolated Gaul and destroyed the civilisation 
introduced by the Romans, When houses were burnt and bridges 
Droken down, commerce was impossible; the people lived apart, and 
the spirit of industry and the genius of invention were crushed. 
In the towns alone could anything like settled habits of life be found. 
Whilst the Romans possessed the supreme power, we hear 
governors of provinces, consuls, and presidents, who adminis 
justice both in cities and villages. But in the sixth century, 
the barbarian chiefs had the asceadency, military chiefs living wit 
‘the walls of the town were the only rulers, and not understandi 
civil government, their exactions pressed heavily upon the 

and mi and conflict were the result, The destruction of 
pele Bata ings bys Glavia hotgh eccompliched by evil mn 
‘was therefore a great boon to the country at large, since it 
the supreme authority in the hands of one man, and for a ti 
put an end to the quarrels and the ambition of many. 
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Successors of Cloris. 
Gaul, or, as it was thenceforth called, France (the land of the 
Franks), was not, it must be remembered, the France of the present. 
Burgundy to the north-west, Brittany to the west, were powerful 
independent states. As Egbert, the first king of the Saxons, ruled 
only a portion of Britain, so Clovis and his immediate successors 
ruled only a portion of France. 

Amongst the Franks the supreme authority was not hereditary. 
‘At the death of a king it was usual for the people to assemble for 
the purpose of choosing his successor, but the election was generally 
made from one family, and thus members of the Merovingian 
family had for any eee bein the chiefs of the Salian Franks. The 
ceremony by which Clovis was recognised as head of the Franks of 
Cologne was common to the whole race. The chosen warrior was 
lifted up upon the bucklers of the soldiers, and with loud acclama- 
tions publicly accepted asking. His duty was to head his troops in 
their warlike expeditions, and he received the largest portion of 
their booty and of their conquests, often consisting of towns with the 
portions of territory attached to them. ‘These cities and Iands con- 
stituted the domain royal, which was inherited by the king’s sons, 
who, being thus richer than their companions, were the more likely 
to obtain their votes for the succession to the throne. Thus it was 
that the supreme authority was transferred from father to son in the 
race of Clovis, that which was at first only custom becoming by 
degrees the established law. The authority of the kings was entirely 
military; the power of making laws belonged to the whole nation, 
who usually assembled for this purpose in the month of March or of 
May. These meetings were in consequence known as the champ 
de mars or champ de mai (field of March or May). At first they 
were held every year, but the people by degrees grew negligent ; the 
meetings were no longer regularly convoked, and the legislative 
authority passed into the hands of the sovereign, his officers, and the 
bishops. The church was then the only power capable of con- 
tending with the fierce paseione of the conquering races. The 
pomp of its ceremonies seized upon their imagination, and the fact 
that the clergy were upheld by an authority which had ita centre in 
Rome invested them with somewhatof the awe that in former days had 
gathered round the imperial government. The clergy were, more- 
over, for the most part, men of real worth, and made earnest en- 
deavours to touch the consciences of king and people; though the 
barbarians were still so ignorant of the true nature of religious in- 
fluence that they flattered themselves they might disarm the anger 
of God against sin by the gifts with which they liberally enriched 
the church, to which they professed to submit. 

After the conquest of Gaul by the Franks the nation may be 
considered to be divided into three classes: 1, The possescora either 
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of allodial or free lands, which could not be transmitted to females, 

or of fiefs which were held upon the condition of military service. 

2. The colonists, who cultivated the soil, paying a certain rent, 

8. The serfs, who wore either entirely dependent on some master, 

or were bought and sold with the land. 

The offices of duke or count held by the great nobles were not 
at first capable of: being inherited by their children; but after a time 
‘the bravest warriors succeeded in’ making both their estates and 
titles hereditary, and this paved the way for the contests between the 
sovereign and his powerful vassals which made France the scene of 
perpetual violence. 

But the first conflicts after the death of Clovis were amongst his 
sons, the joint sovereigns. Thierry lived at Metz, the capital of 
eastern France ; Clotaire at Soissons, Childebert at Paris, and 
Chlodomir at Orleans. The last three divided amongst themselves 
the conquered portion of Aquitaine. 

‘Thierry and Clotaire showed their power first by the conquest 
of some of the German tribes beyond the Rhine, but a war based 

personal enmity was soon entered upon. 

Sigismund, king of Burgundy, had murdered the futher of 
Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, and now the queen called upon her 
fierce sons to take vengeance, 

Chlodomir und Clotaire entered Burgundy and took Sigismund 
prisoner, Into adeep well they flung him, his wife, and his children, 
und covering the opening with stones, left them all to 
‘A terrible revenge overtook Chlodomir, ‘The brother of the dead 
Sigismund met him in battle, and he fell, pierced with a hundred 

ap, wounds, A.D. 523. He left three young children,who were placed under 
#89 the care of their grandmother Clotilda, Childebert, fearing that she 
would use her influence to secure to the little ones a share in their 
father's kingdom, sent a secret messige to Clotaire: ‘Our mother 
os children of our brother. She desires to give them the 

i Come thou speedily to Paris, United in counsel, we 
determine what must be done. Either must their hair be cut, 80: 
they may lose the distinction which belongs to the blood roysl,, 
ea must be killed, We will divide the kingdom.’ Clotaira 

to Paris, The rumour spread among the people that the 
children of Chlodomir were to be raised to the throne, It was 
artifice of the two brothers, but Clotilda, who was then in 
believed it. When the message came from the two kings: ‘ 
us the children, that they may be mised to the royal dignity,’ 
called two of the little ones to her, one ten, the other seven years 
age, and making them ent and drink she sent them away, saying, * 
son Chlodomir will not, be lost to me if you, his children, inherit 


kingdom.’ 


_ 












MURDER OF CHLODOMIR'S CHILDREN—CLOTAIRE SOLE ING. 17 
ieceessore of Clovis. 

‘Then Childebert and Clotaire sent a second messenger to the 
queen. He took with him scissors and a naked sword, and thus 
addressed Clotilda: ‘Thy sons, our lords, O glorious queen, desire 
to know thy will. Shall the bair of the children be cut off, or shall 
they be strangled?’ ‘If they may not be raised to the throne,’ 
exclaimed the terrified queen, ‘better would it be for them to die 
than be shaven.’ And the mesenger returned to the two kings, 
tying, ‘Let your project be carried out; the queen approves.’ 
Then Clotaire, seizing the eldest of the children, plunged his knife 
into hia body.’ One of the little brothers cast himself at the feet of 
Childebert and clasped his knees. Childebert’s heart was softened. 
He turned to Clotaire. ‘Grant me the child’s life,’ he mid; ‘I will 
give thee what thou wilt for his ransom.’ But Ciotaire burst forth 
in reproaches : ‘Thou shalt die in the child’s place. It was thou who 
didet urge me to the deed, and now thou wouldst draw beck.’ 
Ghildebert released himself from the hands of the boy, who was 
instantly killed by Clotaire. He then mounted his horse, and rode 
with his brother into the city, both of them careless and proud as if 
to crime was upon their consciences. 

Clotilda ordered the two little bodies to be laid upon one bier, 
and they were carried with solemn chants and great mourning to the 
church of St. Peter, where they were buried side by side. Clodoald, 
the youngest child ‘of Chlodomir, escaped the fury of his uncles, 
being carried away by some of his attendants, who rushed into the 
room and seized him from them. He became a monk, and after his 
death was canonised. His name, since altered into St. Cloud, was 
given to a monastery which he founded near Paris, and was after- 
‘ands retained as that of the summer palace inhabited by the French 





Thierry L, the eldest of the sons of Clovis, took the least part in 
the family cruelties. He tempted his soldiers indeed to conquer the 
wouthern province of Auvergne by the promise of plunder, but this 
Was merely according to the warlike customs of his time. 

Clotaire survived his brothers, and became ultimately king of the 
vhole country. The portion which had belonged to his brother 

jerry, and which was called the kingdom of Austrasia, was 
inherited by Theodebert, the son of Thierry, and passed from him 
tohis won ‘Pheodebala, but when Theodebald died without children, 
Gotaire immediately took possession of the kingdom and united it 
tohis own. A horrible tragedy marked the latter years of his reign. 
His on rebelled against him, and being taken prisoner, was con- 
denned by his father to be burnt alive, together with his wife and 

‘The sentence was carried out, but deep remorse after 


* This palace was destroyed during the Frinco-German war in 1871. 
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Successors of Clovis. 
this seized upon the unnatural and cruel Clotaire, and precisely a 
ear afterwards he died exclaiming, ‘Who is the great King of 
feaven, who thus kills the great kings of the earth 27 

‘A fresh partition and renewed war and cruelties followed the 
death of Clotuire. Tt would be useless as yvell as painful to attempt 
to follow the history minutely; it iz but arecord of crime, Clotaire 
left four sons, and each took 'a portion of his dominions, but the 
division which was now most permanently established was that of 
the two kingdoms of Austrasia and Neustria. 

Austrasia, or Oster-rike, the kingdom of the eastern Franks, lay 
between the river Meuse and the Rhine, Its exact limits’ are 
uncertain. In the present day we should look upon it as a German 
kingdom ; and the inhabitants were for the most part simply Franks, 
a Teuton race with little of no admixture of the Romanised Gauls. 
‘Tho Austrasian chiefs held large landed property, and were from the 
beginning nearly as powerful as the sovereign, and by degrees the 
whole government of the country fell into their bands. 

Neustria, or Ne-oster-rike, the kingdom of the western Franks, 
which lay between the Meuse and the ocean, was, on the contrary, in 
hubited by a more mixed race, but the people were chiefly Romanised 
Gauls, The kings of Neustria were comparatively powerful. They kept 
their chiefa in subjection, and thus the spirit of the two countries 
became by degrees wholly opposed. Austrasia, aristocratic in its 

ernment, and Neustria, movarchical, were naturally rivals; and 
the history of France for nearly a century is really a history of the 
strogele between these two principles, ‘hoxigh sarziad ot op ane 


princes. 
‘The great division of the kingdom of Clotaire took place in the 
an, year 567. At that time Caribert, the youngest of his sons,! was 
7 dead, and baving leftno male heirs, his dominions were, as was usual 
in such cases, divided amongst his brothers—one part being taken by 
Sigebert as king of Austrasia, another by Chilperic as king of 
‘Neustria, and the third by Gontran as king of Burgundy. ‘The three 
brothers made a. agreement with regard to the town of Paris, 
each of the kings pledging himself not to enter it without the eon— 
sent of the other two, From this time the chief events of the 
‘are connected with the rivalry of Sigebert and Chilperic, or rather of 
their queens, Brunehaut and Fred 
Brunehaut, the wife of Sigebert a ‘Austrasia, was a daughter 
of the Kiog of the Spanish Visigoths, She was a woman of great 
| attractions, graceful and intellectual, for her mind had been _ 
Fest med by Roman civilisation. 


1 Caribort wns tho father of Burtha, the wife of Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
‘Te was through her that Christianity was first introduced into Britain, 
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‘Fredegonda, on the contrary, was a barbarian by nature and 
education, as well as by birth; yet her wonderful jeep her 
great talent captivated the heart of Chilperic of Neustria, a man of 
some cultivation of mind, able to write Latin verses, hymns, and 
eee a eawcsion so cruel that he is knawn aa the Nero 

‘Fredogonda was at first the favourite only, not the lawful 

PE cgiins bet incisd eer tien beeen, 
haut, but had insisted upon retaining her own position 

eter ce in the palace. Galeswintha refused to submit 

this’ and before many weeks had passed was found fled 
in her bed. The crime was universally attributed to the ii 
of Fredegonda, who without delay became the wife of 
aa eee As Chilperic was al med 
by his retainers and compelled to appear before the chief 


‘at the interposition of his brother Gontran, king ce Baste it 
was spared. Brunehaut thenceforth became the implacable enemy 





tribes, 
ya himself up in Tournay with his wife and 

seized the kingdom, Great rejoicings followed. 
midst of them two emisearies sent from Fredegonda struck 











‘ber. In his blind passion he married her; but it was for him a 
with death, for his father caused him to be killed, 

a the little son of Sigebert, was at the time of his 

qmurder a prisoner in Paris in the king’s palace. An 

noble contrived his escape. ‘The child was let down by 

‘a basket from a window, and a faithful servant took charge of him 

‘and carried him before him on his own horse to Metz, where he was 

vt king of Austrasia, a.p. 575, whilst Brunchaut under- 


mK 
4 took to the country in his name. Her government was on 
BRIE ias 220 good, Bat love of power soeras to have been ber 


ieee espiation, an through it she made enemies both of the nobles 
E people Tt had long been the custom for one of the nobles 
have the superintendence of the royal domains, and latterly this 
aiicer Bad received the title of ‘maire du palais or mayor of the 
hut he had never been more than the king's chief servant. 


5 the nobles chose themselves to elect the ‘maire du 
o2 
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palais,’ and insisted that he should be the tutor and guardian of the 

monarch. Brunehant was compelled to yield, but: she secretly 

inspired her son with a hatred of the persons who surrounded him, 

ey gyn rasy day revenge what she deemed her injuries. 

Fredegonda und Chilperic in the meantime pursued their course 
of ernelty in Neustria. The old monkish chronicler Gregory of 
Tours gives a vivid account of their criminal life, which was not, 
however, unmarked by occasional fits of remorse. 

"In these days,’ he says, ‘King Chilperic fell grievously ill, and 
when he began to recover, the youngest of his sons, who was not 
yet regenerated by water and the Holy Ghost, fell ill in his tum. 
Seeing the child in extremity, they washed him in the waters of 
baptism, Shortly after be began to amend, but his elder brother 
was seized with the same malady. Then Fredegonda, touched with 
contrition, said to the king, “Behold, for a long time has the mercy: 
of Heaven borne with our crimes. Already some of our children 
‘are dead, and now the tears of the poor, the tremblings of the widow, 
the sighs of the orphans, will bring upon us the loss of those who 
remain. There will be none to inherit our wealth, Therefore, if 
thou wilt consent, let us now burn these unjust registers of taxes, 
and for our royal treasury let us content ourselves with that which 
‘was sufficient for thy father, Clotaire.”” Then the queen cast the 
registers of the cities which belonged to herself into the fire, and 
entreated the king to do the same with the record of taxes. Chilperic 
consented, but repentance came too late. The sword of Heaven's 
judgment (x0 says the old chronicler) was stretched out not to be 

wwe = chsg ie days before the deadly disease seized the two 
was walking in the court of the royal palace, 
setae Legacy a bishop, his friead, from whom he was about to part, 
when the bishop, looking np, exclaimed, ‘Dost thou not see above 
that roof what I see?’ *I see,” replied Grogory, ‘a emall building 
which the king has lately erected.’ And the bishop answered, ‘ Seest 
thou nought else?” ‘Nothing,’ was thereply ; ‘but if thou canst see 
more, tell me.’ Then the bishop breathed » heavy sigh, and said, ‘I 
see the drawn ee oe wrath suspended over this house.’ 

‘And i Dewae regory, ‘the words of the bishop wera not 
lying words, for twenty da peat! 's alter the two sons of the king died? 

A short time afterwards Chilperio himself perished by a eae 
AD death, cp. 584. He was assassinated, some ay by the emissaries 





%™ Branehaut, others by a lover of Fredegonds.. Fredegonda herself, with 
an infant son, the protection ‘of the good Gontran, iby of 
Burgundy ; according to the judgment of the times, because 


he was simple in intellect and more devoted to pleasure than to 
ceruelty, und was accused of only two or three murders. The death 
of his brothers had deeply touched him, He took an oath to pursue 
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the murderer of Chilperic to the ninth generation, that he might, as 
he said, ‘get rid of this bad practice of killing kings’ He believed 
his own life to be in danger. On a certain Sunday, after silence had 
been proclaimed before the commencement of masa, he turned him- 
self to the people and thus addressed them: ‘I conjure you, men 
and women who are here before me, kill me not as you have lately 
killed my brothers. Let me at least live three years, that I may pro- 
vide for the education of my nephews, whom Thave adopted as im: 
sons; otherwise, which may God forbid, after my death you all will 
perish with these little ones, for there will be no strong man able to 
Protect you.’ 

‘The bishop and people of Tours desired the preservation of 
Gontran, being aware that he alone could protect Burgundy and 
Neustria against Austrasia, Gaul against Germany, the church and 
civilisation against the barburiaus; but Poitiers, the rival of Tours, 

ferred a king at a greater distance, whilst the people of Aquitaine 
and Provence wished for a king of their own creating. A spirit of 
discontent had in fact spread itself through the country, and it soon 
showed itself in open revolt. There was at that time living at Con- 
stantinople, under the protection of the Eastern Emperor Maurice, 
@ certain prince named Gondovald, said to be an illegitimate son 
of Clotaire. ‘To him a message of invitation was sent by Gontran 
Boson, a great Austrasian noble, inviting him to repair to Gaul 
and claim the inheritance of his father, Clotaire. At the same 
time Maurice was encouraged by Gontran Boson to support this 
new claim, a hope being held out to him of recovering his lost 
supremacy over the southern provinces. 

Gondovald landed at Marseilles, rich with the treasures which 
the emperor had bestowed upon him, and expecting to receive the 
support promised him; but Gontran Buson, a man of perfidious 
character—like many of the great nobles of the period, h lied 
Roman and half barbarian Frank—was tempted by the sight of the 
treasures, and seizing upon them returned to Austrasia, leaving Gon- 
dovald to his fate. 

Childebert, the young king of Austrasia, had up to thin time 
remained undecided ‘as to the support to be given to Gondovald, for 
the pretender did not interfere with himself, but only professed to 
claim the special inheritance of Clotaire. He had, however, no wish to 
quarrel with his uncle Gontran, if he could obtain any advantage 
from remaining at peace ; and he therefore sent Boson and some other 
deputies to Burgundy t request compliance with certain demands 
which he felt himself justified in making. ‘'Thy nephew Childebert,’ 
mid one of the “deputies, when the party was admitted to the 
presence of king Gontran, ‘entreats thee to restore to him the cities 
which were once his father’s.’ 
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‘These cities were granted me by treaty,’ was Gontran's reply + 
‘therefore I will not restore them.’ 

‘Then stood forth another deputy : ‘Thy nephew prays thee to 
deliver into his hands the great sorceress Fredegonda; #0 will he 
revenge upon her the death of his father, his uncle, and his cousins.’ 

‘She cannot be delivered up to my nephew,’ answered Gontran, 
‘since she has a son who is king. And for those things of which 
you accuse her, I believe them not to be true.’ 

He then poured forth a torrent of execrations upon Boson and 
Gondovald, declaring the latter to be the son of a miller. The courtiers 
and people assembled laughed, and the deputies, seeing that they had 
made no impression, prepared to retire, saying, ‘We bid thee fare 
well, O king, since thou wilt not restore thy nephew's cities. 
But well we know that the axe which severed thy brothers’ heads is 
ready for thine.’ 

Brunehaut and Childebert now favoured Gondovald, and even 
Fredegonda was induced to treat with him. The also 
ae him, and their defection, for which Gontran was totally 
patrorateli obliged him to be reconciled with his nephew, the king 

Austrasia. He gave back to Childebert all which had been de- 
Seeaad, ‘and also adopted him as his son, promising at the sume 
time to leave Brunehaut some cities in Aquitaine which had been 
her sister's dowry. 

When this alliance was made known, Gondovald’s supporters be- 
came as eager to abandon the pretender as they had once been to 
support him. He was obliged to shut himself up in the city of 
Comminges, which was built on a high rock and surrounded by 
strong fortifications. Here, supported by Mummolus, the governor 
‘of Avignon, who professed to be his friend, he hoped to defend him- 
self from his enemies. But the nobles who were in the city gathered 
round him and acensed him of being an impostor. ‘Tell us,” they 
said, ‘most miserable of men, who led thee to these shores, who in- 
spired thee with the audacity to approach the dominions of our 


"Then Gondovald entered into the history of his life till he was 

ae sped acclaim to the throne. *I received Gontran Boson's 

Vg eo said, ‘in twelve sacred places. But he has 

Sisal ie He carried away my treasures and retains them as 

his own, I call upon you, therefore, now to acknowledge that I am 
aking. If not, let me return from whence I cama’ 

Muammolus answered, ‘We have sworn to thee an oath of 
fidelity. Listen, therefore, to our wise counsel. Present thyself 
to thy brother. He would fain have thy support, for few are 
there remain‘ng of thy race. ‘There are brave warriors who wait 
for thee at the gate. Unloose now my gold baldrie with which 
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mecvtathenead ‘that thou mayst appear t forth 

» not to 
‘Take thine ows ord and restore to me mine! ciel 


‘Gondovald, ‘went with him to the gate of the 
teeta nn eta 
ame forward to receive Gondovald; and Mummolus and bis 


Deaislapasiag hounds teenyed, Heslop cycats be bai 
seeing up his eyes to heaven, praying 
that God avenge him, and making the sign of the cross fol- 
lowed his foes, ately led him away from the gate of the 
leg aie ny of Ling Ges the did not it the 


Tae mee sis estas Oriel ooo eee 

was not spared. The fact that he had once supported 

to efface all other services. Gontran sen- 

and he wus killed in the midst of the 
its success to his treachery. 

Gen ad Chistes ie entered into a solemn agreement, 
Be tetoit ta tie see eemeraees of ee 


died Ap. 593. According to the treaty of Andelot, his 
n became king of Bi . Childebert attempted also to 
of Neustria, but had never given up her 
and when Childebert and his followers ent the 
‘what appeared to be a movable forest 
to meet him. It was the army of Fredegonda carrying 
ge branches of trees. She had ado) the device which in toe 
terrified the Scottish usurper beth, when Birnam wood 
to SaaS the result was complete success; for 
troops fied in affright. Childebert himself did not long 
defeat. He died in 596. The succession to the whole 
of Gaul was then left in the hands of throw 
son of Fredegonda, who succeeded to the 
of Neustria; and the two little sons of Childebert, 
and ;, who were acknowledged as kings of Aus. 


trasia and , and were under the control of their grand- 
Sider ema ‘The following year, av, 597, Fredegonda died, 
‘Brunehaut was left without a rival, 
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Geld te pera hin ty lnting se oe en His grandmother 


psn nPanm She allowed him to be pein retvel 
adhenos fa yorag female save, supposed to be devoted to her in- 
terest, and the girl being won over by the nobles, who once more 
sought sone hie joined in a conspiracy against her. ‘To save 
her life Brunchaut was compelled to leave her palace as a fugitive 
and take refuge in Burgundy with her other son, Pah Here she 
followed the same plan of edneation, and with greater success. 
Thierry was utterly corrupted, and the nobles of Burgundy, being 
auch less inde} ‘than those of Austrasia, lowe Revushart 

to rule undisturbed. 

After such an education dissensions naturally arose between the 
two young kings, which were directed by Brunehaut to her own 
ends; yet she contrived at first to unite them in a war against their 
cousin Clotaire IL of Neustria, and it was not till he was defeated 
and taken prisoner that Brunchaut allowed the smouldering 
enmity between her sons to burst forth. Then open war was de- 
atari teerlat ans Sucdssorenn ia thn neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, A great battle took place at Tolbiac, near Cologne, A.D, 

4% G11, Theodebert was entirely defeated, and fled with a few fol- 
lowers across the Rhine, and Thierry entered Cologne and despatched 
his chamberlain in pursuit of the fugitive king. 'Theodebert was 
soon overtaken, and being brought to Cologne was loaded with chains 
and gent to Chalons to his grandmother Brunehaut, Death soon fol- 
lowed, for he was killed by Brunehaut's orders. And now the great 
project of Brunehaut’s lite—the union of all the Frank kingdoms 
‘under one head, seemed on the point of realisation. But the clergy 
raised their voices against her, St. Didier, bishop of Vienne, endea- 
youred to save erry from the influence of his worthless 
favourites, and to bring back to him his lawful wife, from whom he 
had been ated. St. Columba, the celebrated Irishman, who 
‘was then at, his court, ie “to him, reproving him for his 
1 Coe in gecerernence was banished. 

Biasieere ans bat all eotreritiealbe corse Chea 

AD, mut's: 18, but, greater Ities soon arose. Thi 

8 died oat a 613, and his four little sons had the ight 
divide his ipberianoe. Brunehaut determined to give all to 
Sigebert, the eldest, who oe = eleven years of age. The 

Aubtrasian nobles resisted. Brunehaut, She was a 
Goth, educated by Romans. ag had no sympathy with them as 
much less could she submit to their habits of indepen- 

dence. ‘They rose in rebellion, and called to their support Clotaire 
Il, of Neustria, The leader of this movement was Pepin of 


liberal patron of the arts; her 
and encourager of works for the public 
c ies, and even those which were really begun 
a, at ae oe to her. The remains of 
a in north of France, are still ealled 
ide Bramebeat 


eit ties Kinglows cf Newtin, Austrasia, and Burgundy, which 
into one, were placed under the government of a 

the chosen by the nobles and clergy. Clotaire TI. 

of king, but he had no real power. His reign, like 
‘predecessor, ended in bloodshed and rebellion, In 628 

wgobert rebelled against him, why is not known, except 

‘was brave and clever, and could not submit to be 


the kingdom. 
a bnee on famous of the Merovingian kings—the only one, 












“Clovis who has left behind him distinct marks of 
“Pepin of Landen, the great Austrasian noble, was dis- 

He sent him from the court and gave his confidence 
St, Quen, bishop of Ronen, and Eligius, or St. Eloi, 
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epee ‘DEATH OF DAGORERT—PEPIs D'wéRISTAL. . 
‘Successors of Clovis. 
Bishop of Noyon. The Jutter had been originally a goldsmith, or 
worker, and was especially celebrated for the manner in 
ay he ornamented the abbey of St. Denis, The two ministers 
‘tided the king in his efforts to dispense justice. Dagobert’s fame 
spread. Heraclius, Emperor of the East, solicited his alliance. ‘The 
Lombards, in the north of Ituly, applied to him to settle their diffe. 
rences. The king of Brittany did homage to him. His royal palace 
of Clichy, near Paris, was filled with the presents of silk, gold, 
and precious stones, brought to him by ambassadors from distant 
countries. But the temptation of power and luxury was too much 
for him. ‘The Solomon of the Franks, as he has been called, he 
gave himself up to self-indulgence; his excesses exhausted’ his 
revenue, and, in order to raise moncy, he imposed exorbitant taxes 
and confiscated the property of his nobles. ‘The natural result fol 
lowed, Inan expedition against a Sclavonic tribe in the valley of 
the Danube his Anstrasian troops abandoned him, and he was Feed 
defeated. Tho Austrasian nobles refused to submit to him lor 
and he was obliged to ‘iso their independence, though 
sep, Bovepted his son Sigebert as their king, 

‘Dagobert died in 638. With all ea vices he me 
one of the most remarkable persons of his age. 

After the death of Dagobert the Merovingian kings may be said 
to be only phantoms of royalty. |The ttle by which they are com 
monly known, the ‘rois fainéants,' or do-nothing kings, sufficiently 

ibes their character and position. Austrasia and Neustria were 
divided, but both kingdoms alike were nominally ruled by the 
imbecile descendants of Dagobert. It is useless even to give their 
names; the real power rested in the mayor of the palace, "This 
office originally involved only the superintendence of the internal 
affairs of the palace, and 4 certain amount of authority in con- 
reese but by degrees the dignity and power connected with 
it increased. The mayor of the palace became often the leader and 
Settler ct die:abblen siul ab dengit ho wan appointed by them and 
not by the king, and was permitted to hold his office for life; and 
the later mayors were not so much mayors of the palace as mayors 
of the kingdom. Pepin Landen, who lost the confidence of 
bert, failed indeed to obtain his great desire that his office sh ‘be 
hereditary, but his descendants carried the point, and Pepin d’Hé= 
4», Tistal, in 687, not only succeeded in establishing his own authority, 
‘87 but transmitted it faideaen 

opin gained bin power by 4 succomfal batle ht against 
the Neustrian mayor of the palace, at ‘Testry, in ts Vomeeaaa 
for through the ‘nine-and-forty years which had Bibi since 
the death of Dagobert Neustria and Austrasia had been perpetually 
at enmity. His yictory made him the master of France, ‘Thierry, 








Germany. When the Franks 

us they opened a way for the Inboure of Christian 
ss, chiefly of the Anglo-Saxon race, by whom the conver- 
Germans pains res measure accomplished. Winfrid, 
native of the kingdom of Wessex, was among the 


i ‘these missionaries. 
the year 714 that Pepin d'Héristal, feeling his end 
red to appoint a successor, who was still, however, 
ernment in the nameof the king. His eldest son 
Cham] his second son, Grimoald, was to be 
palace. was a third son, Charles, but he was 
‘and between aie ‘and Bt lectrude, 1 mother of 
h enmil epin was at Liege lying 
, with Grimoald amare upon im, when 
entering the chamber, seized the unhappy prince 
dim almost in his father's presence. Pepin, though 
last gasp, roused himself sufliciently to order the in- 
‘of the assassin. His son Charles, whom he thought 
n fa the crime, was sent away a prisoner to Cologne, 
young son of Grimoald, a child of only five years of 
pinted to succeed to the office fables of the Sake 
the wise and energetic Pepin d'Héristal was a fatal 
aoe would not submit to be governed rede jand 
,the son of Pepin (generally known as Charles Martel 
his prison at Cle Shoe himself at the head por 
and after 4 short struggle with the Neustrians 
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_Suocessore of Clovis, 


‘was acknowledged as the supreme lord in act, though not in name, of 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy. Southern France remained a 
separate kingdom under the dominion of Eudes of Aquitaine, 

‘The high position of Charles had been gained by the aid of his 
soldiers; it was necessary to reward them. The property of the 
Dishoprics and cathedrals lay at the mercy of the new mayor of 
the palace; he seized and redistributed it amongst his followers, 
upon the usual feudal conditions of military service, This act 
gave him the full support of his army, and enabled him to meet 
promptly any danger which might arise; and it was not long before 
4 peril threatening not only France, but Europe, called forth his 
highest energies. ‘The south of France, especially the territory of 
Hides of Aquitnina, was invaded by the Saracens. They had 
invited into Spain by the treachery of a nobleman who had a per= 
sonal quarrel with ick, the last of the Goths; and having over- 
run and taken possession of'almost the whole of the peninsula, they had | 
traversed the passes of the Pyrenees and poured down upon ane | 

in 


ae ead of France. Their first invasions had been repelled 
it 


AD 
18 
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now the soldiers of Abderabman, licutenant-general of the — 
Spanish Saracens, once more made their way through the rugged 
gorge of Roncesvalles and entered Gascony. “The Aquitanian army 
‘which confronted them was routed in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, _ 
and Eudes, in despair, sought an interview on the banks of the Loire 
with Charles Martel, hitherto his enemy, and implored him for the 
sake not only of France, but of Christian Europe, to assist in repel- 
Jing the invader. | 
Charles exacted of Endes an acknowledgment that from thence- 
forth Aquitaine should be in subjection to the king of the Franks, 
and then marched against the enemy. The battle which followed 
in the neighbourhood of Tours is one of the most important in 
history. As the defeat of the Persians at the battle of Marathon 
checked the advance of eastern despotiam and Iuxury, 0 the defeat 
‘the Sarncens at Tours checked the advance of Mahometan tmis- 
belief and fierce bigotry. On the 17th of October, 732, Abderah- 
man spread his immense army in order of battle and bogan the 
attack. 'The Frank warriors, on their powerful German horses, réeo- 
Iutely withstood the rush of the Saracens, and the field was 
encumbered with the dead, when shouts of dismay arose from 
the Saracen army. Eudes of Aquitaine was assailing them in 
rear, and his soldiers were pillaging their eamp. Numbers of the 
Saracen horsemen abandoned their ranks and hurried to the rear in 
the hope of saving their rich spoils, Charles ordered a general 
advance of his whole army, and the Saracens fled in confusi 
When morning dawned, only the deserted white tents of the Arabs 
covered the plain. This was the final effort of the Saracens to extend 
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their dominions beyond the Pyrenees. They were not, indeed, actu- 
ally driven from the lands of which they had taken possession till 
several years afterwards, but their power was broken, and they 
gradually retired southwards. 

The title of duke of the Franks was atill the only dignity as- 
sumed by the victorious Charles; but after the battle of Tours the 
surname Martel or Marteau (Hammer) was given him, it is said, in 
remembrance of the blows which he had inflicted upon the Saracen 
amy. 

He had now made himeelf a world-wide name, and his support 
was sought abroad. Pope Gregory sent an envoy to him demand- 
ing his aid against the Lombards, who had made themselves masters 

) of northern Italy, and even threatened Rome iteelf. The recom- 
proposed wns the dignity of consul and patrician of Rome. 
When the ‘envoys made this request, offering at the same time to the 
Frankish duke the keys of St. Peter's tomb, Charles was evidently 
damled by the splendour of the prospect before him. Rome was 
sill in many respecte looked upon as the centre of the civilised world. 
‘The way was, in fact, thus opened to the mayor of the palace for 
iving once more the lost title and dignity of Emperor of the 
West; but at the age of fifty-two Charles was already an old man, 
‘worn with warfare and toil, and before he could attempt to put in 
42 execution the dreams of ambition which seem to have floated before 
his mind he died at Kiersy-sur-Oise in the year 741. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THE CARLOVINGIANS. 


YEPIN LE BREF (THE suoRT), A.D. 752-768. 


Cuntzs Mantz divided his possessions, or, in other words, the 
Frank empire, between his sons. Carloman had Austrasia, with 
the territories beyond the Rhine, whilst Pepin had Neustria, Bur- 

, and Provence. At the time of the death of the great duke 
0 Merovingian king was reigning, even nominally. When Thierry 
VV. died in 787, Charles Martel had-not deemed it worth while to 
sppoint a successor; but now Pepin and Carloman, thinking pro- 
lably 2o sustain their own authority, called forth from the cloister 
Childeric, one of the weak royal race, and proclaimed him king of 





80 PEPIN LE BREF—IS TERRITORIES. 
Pepin le Beef. 
the Franks. Soon after Carloman, who had no taste for gov 
ment, retired to the Benedictine monastery of Monte Casing i in 


Italy 

*peswouid sessstttas tha suatsion cf Deity aking ken Za peed 
‘upon'Pepi~ cAratinandom were edat to Rome'vo demand of Pai 
Bechsiaswiche the Merovingian tone did net mor Hiehtfally 


‘dj mecting of bis and nobles in the month of 7753, and being 
%@ anointed with il by the hands of St. seis mp lionsey oh 
‘the reformation of the church he had warmly sup 
claimed king of the Franks, whilst, Childeric was Pormaly de pe 
and immured in a convent at St. Omer, where three years after 
wards he died. So ended the first line of the Meroringinn kings. 

‘The new which succeeded, taking its name from that 
of its renowned founder Charles Martel, is known asthe Car! 
move earrcty Caelingian. Before we proceed to the details of 
the reigns of these monarchs it san be desirable to obtain a clear 
view of the extent of the territories of which possession. 
aerate) upon this point causes perplexity in the after history of 
‘The settlements of the Franks began in the north on the 
ef bank of the Rhine, and air spread southwards by degrocs. 
‘The claim of the modem Frenel i 


French igo ean in no way be considered identical. In the 

Frank empire there were two great divisions: Austrasia and Neustria; 

and ‘were from time to time united under one king, oF 

ene may ¢ palace, yet in themselves they were distinct in the 
F “Sip petal es paras Ri 


reps Austrasia being in many respects German, and Neustria 
‘The Frank empire may be said to have had for its boundaries 


the North Sea, the ocean, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, the 
Ue na ee Rhine ; for the various maces which inhabited 
the authority of the Merovingian ki 


recognised 
Parlgh Wiss pore isseliywcbjecs WS hes, with ecoare eg 
"The Romans had regular! tioned out their conquered terri- 
m ivitions were now on 3 


tries tached to ther, formed dioceses rulel by bibope. These eoale- 
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or territorial divisions were completely changed by the 
1 Pema searan tribe, who for the nose pat oavs tacts 
eink whieh they conquered. ‘The Sateen aisetiy 
‘Merovingian kings were governed by military officers 
dukes or counts, the limits of these duchies oe eats 
to the of the king. But in two districts 
‘inhabitants were enabled for several centuries to 
their independence. One known as Septimania lay be- 
the Rhone, the Mediterranean Sea, and the ees. ‘The 
the south-west, was land of the 
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influence he possessed not only from 
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The combats of savage animals were umong the chief amuse- 
‘ments of the Frank kings, Pepin was present on one occasion when 
‘sfion. a bull; the ball fell. Pepin pointed to the ferocious 
‘combatants, and exclaimed to his nobles, ‘Which of you will dare 

them?’ No one replied. ‘The king threw himself into 

the: and overpowered both the animals, and as he tossed away 
‘his bloody sword asked Peraity of the assembled warriors, ‘Am I 
to be your king?’ Certainly he was worthy, even if courage 

‘were the only requirements for a sovereign ; but he was 
from his moderation und prudence. It was by him 

power over tho turbulent nobles was firmly esta 
was his character which caused it to be universally 





$2 suPPoRT OF THE CHURCH—WaR WITH THE LombanDs. 


Papin le Bre. 


‘he most noteworthy fuct connected with the Carlovingian 
dynasty is that is strength was derived from Gorman influohes 
opin was an Austrasian—-a Teuton—and the Teuton charuoter is 
druated by soma.of the best features of man's nature. Braveryy 
Segacd Psaairlby abd rovers for religion are amity tha chee 
characteristics of the earlier Carlovingian kings, and may be traced 
even in their loss worthy descendants. 

(Pople owell hia throne fn a past measare to sha-clrarch ; @ukiag 
bis whole reign he showed-<hiat he considered the support of tha 
chveh the prestest of his regal ution ‘The labours of the wis~ 
sionaries in Germany were especially assisted by him. Ho was the 
friend of St. Boniface, and when he undertook warlike expeditions 
{hte Germany it was wiih She expeeaa sbject of bringing. tho Bare 
Desians into subjection to the Pope. For that was the one ides oe 
religious obedience in those days; and the public acts of Pepin can 
only be fairly judged when it is remembered that they were un- 
doubtedly based upon what he deemed a due recognition of the first 
Bishop of Christendom, and of the gratitade which he. bimselé 
Sestoally owe hist 

Protection against the Lombards was then the great need of the 
Pope. ‘The fierce people who had settled in the north of Italy were 
a source of constant dread to Rome and its inhabitants; and when 
Zacharias by bia powestl apport seated Pepin-on the Prask thesns 
Fea cstitebe of nant beccbael the champion. Gf tho THCIy' Bays 
free her from her enemies. 

‘Two years afterwards Pope Stephen, the successor of Zacharias, 
Sap Eiactlfién Seance; clabing the fuldlmend of the fy 
Astolf, king of the Lombards, was thundering at the gates of Rome. 
‘There iwas:nc hope for Tialy mve io the valour of the Brash 

.. Pepin was prepared to redeem his word. ‘The year was 
drawing to its close. Let the next year open, and he would cross 
sg Alpé aii his hou ud Sencba, tome Seom ie exierciam eg 
tuked but one favour in return, Would tho Pope renew will iis 
own hands the coronation which Pepin had already received ? Tt 
‘was a Tequest: soon. granted, not so soon forgotten. ‘The 
Goek Glas Ore abiey of Bt. Denis, and the Pope, aa he cxoesnaee 
Doris King ofthe Fs, granted ise also: the anthosity ana 
Cf patrician of Botan’ ~ Whatiwes tha power impli by tein’ Sil 
neither Pepin nor the Pope filly understood. Neither could they have 

i e act of consecration. Their actions 





follow from ill-defined piven derived from an ill-defined autho~ 
xihy were Hien feos aman foresight 
. “The following year Pepin, with his fierce troops, sealed the 
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| DONATION OF PEPIN—REDUCTION OF AQUITAINE. 33 


iis, and down Lom! Thy 
Alps by poured, upon Lombardy. ie 


Lombards and in their humiliation 
a ce mar upon the Pope; but no sooner had the Franks 


time the 
were entirely subdued, and the whole of their 
isposal of Pepin, 









ity. From henceforth they were princes ready 
their power, if needful, by arms. Whether Pepin actually 
gave up to the Pope the actual government of the conquered pro- 


or only allowed him the enjoyment of the revenues 
See them, is uncertain, but in either case the boon 
‘was vast. The Popes were made independent of the Emperors of 
the the city of Rome was secured to them as their capital, 
whilst the reverence and submission of Pepin gave un apparent 
validity to the claim, which they afterwards more and more strongly 
aserted, of setting apse deposing sovereigns at their will. 
“The remainder of Pepin’s reign was chiefly ocoupied in wars in 


mania and Aquitaine. ‘The Saracens had kept possession of man 
Eitiesin Beptitnania event aller theiz dafeatat Tours; but 
; Narbonne, the capital, was taken by Pepin in 759, they were 


hack across the Pyrenees. 
‘reduction of Aquitaine was more difficult. Though Charles 
Had assisted Endos, duke of Aquitaine, in his contest with 
wens, there was no real xy between the people whom 
|. The luxurious Aquitanians looked 
gh Franks as savages, and Guaifer, or Waifer, the 
of hhad a special enmity against Pepin, whom he 
teganded as the ‘of his. race. For eight years he kept up 
vcontest with the Frank king, and at length being deserted by his 
my, he retired with a few faithful followers to the hills south of 
Dordogne, and there, hunted like a wild animal from 
overt to covert, he made a show of resistance until he was betrayed 
ea ea is fo Sint by ore people mel rrored. 
2 D 
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BL DEATH OF PEPIN LE BREF—CHARLES AND CARLOMAN. 


He was the last of his line, and Aquitaine thenceforth became 
an int tion of the great empire of the Franks. But for 
centuries the inhabitants retained their distingnisbing characteristics, 
‘and cherished their ancient antipathy to the Franks, They had been 
civilised by the Romans, and the marks of this civilisation could not 
bbe effuced by their rude conquerors, 

le Bref was returning from the conquest of Aquitaine, 
when he was attacked by 2 dangerous fever. “His attendants with 
difficulty carried him to St. Denis, and there he recovered sufficiently 
Goaseenbis ton ahiet eoancellorg ud Selthets peemsone according to 
Sberteaditionasy cago pf the Feeaks; to divide his Kogdors toettean 
his two sons, Charles and Carloman. 

He died on September 24, 768, leaving a namo, not perhaps in 
ita military story Ct psa nna father’s, but which must always 
te onoeesa bithat oF a prince who raised the character of his 
people and established the French monarchy on a firm basis, 





CHAPTER V. 
CHARLEMAGNE, 
AD. 768-814. 


‘Tur division of his kingdom made by Pepin le Bref was not destined 
to Inst Jong. Charles—better known by his name of Charl 

was the sovereign of Austrasia and the states beyond the Rhine, 
‘hile Carian as the lord of Almace, Burgundy, and Proves 
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CONQUEST OF LOMBARDY—WAR WITH THE sAxoNs. 35 


in haste to entreat the assistance of Charlemagne, 
* crossed the Alps, Didier fled to Pavia. His 
with the widow and children of Carloman, shut themselves up 
Both cities were besieged; and whilst Pavia was in- 


rank troops, Charlemagne took the o ity to 
The Pope received tim with distinguished Beton i 
ico of the great church of St. Peter, yet the Prank king 

through every outward act of Inimility, and when he 
's palace kissed each step of the entrance by which 
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no doubt desired to show his reverence for the 
Pontiff, butit would seem that he also wished to retain him 
in governing his newly acquired Ttalian dominions. 
and some say he even enlarged, the grunt which his 
had made to the Pope, but Charlemagne’s will was to 
ian, was to be in reality the vassal of the Frank 

ly his spiritual lord. 
jonths Payia and Verona were compelled to sur 
with his wife and daughter and the widowed 
her sons fell into the hands of Charlemagne, ‘The fate of 
princes and their mother is uncertain. Probably the 
‘were compelled to take monustic vows. Didier was kept as a 
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‘dy now formed part of the dominions of Charlemagne ; 
‘md crowning himself with the iron crown of Ituly, he entitled 
himself king of the Franks and of the Lombards. 

e beginning of a claim transmitted in one form or 
‘own day, 


battles of Magenta and Solferino, fought between Italy and France 
hand, and A. 
of the kingdom of Italy, and the Teutons or Germans 

Sbtiged finally to relinquish their rights, 
But the war in Italy was not the chief event of Charlemagne’s 

The riers sans faye iove 
was that of the Sexons—then a considerable poople, divided 
a number of small republics, and inhabiting the greater part of 
northern Germany from Bohemia to the Baltic Sea and the Northern 
‘Ocean, 


‘the Romanised Gauls, whilst the Saxons had retained their 
religion and their barbarous habits. Scattered over 


‘idolatrous 
wide | or petadis themselves in the depths of their thick 
ch it is said that the squirrel could pass for several 


miles: to tree without having occasion to touch the ground, 
pe 








SAXON CONQUEST—WITIKIND—CONVERSION, 


the Saxons retained their wild independence; and territorial divisions 

_ and strict government were abhorrent to them. Missionaries were 

amonget them, but it would seem that these teachers were want- 

¢ in worldly wisdom. In oue of the great national assemblies of 
id 





Saxons a Christian priest, finding the people steadfast in their 
jolatry, threatened them with the power of Charlemagne. He had 
‘no sooner uttered the words than he was murdered, and the Saxons 
marching to the church which the Franks had built in the neigh: 
ourhood, burnt it to the ground. The tidings brought to Charle- 
magne roused his indignation, and gave an excuse for the undertak- 
ing which bad in all probability been already contemplated. It 
42. began in 772, and before the fierce Saxons were finally subdued there 
‘were no less than thirty-three years of warfare. 

‘The chief sanctuary of the Saxons was on a spot rendered dear 10 
them, there is every reason to helieve, by the celebrated victory they 
had there gained over the Roman army under Varus in the reign of 
‘Augustus Cesar, Here they placed their national idol Irmensul, a 

ical image of the country. 

‘The Franks rushed upon sind destroyed it, und war on all sides 
was the natural result. As it went on Witikind, a redoubtable 
Saxon chief, became the hero of his people. No defeat quell 
him. For the moment he retreated into the forests of idinavia, 
Dut after a few months he reappeared again at the head of fresh 
masses of his countrymen, 

40, It was in 779, at Rokholt, on the Lippe, that the most fearful 
Vie iter took place. 

Jemagne was victorious, and when the battle was ended he 
traversed the entire territory, and caused thousands of the inhabitants 
to be baptised. ‘The sincerity of such converts may well be doubted. 
For a time, indead, the conquered Saxons submitted to the rules of 
their new religion, but when after three years the high-spirited 
Witikind reappeared, they gave up their faith, murdered their priests, 
and cut to pieces a body of Frank troops stationed amongst them. 

‘hastened to the support of his army, buf even 
before he could arrive the Saxons had been defeated. Witikind 
fled to Denmark, ‘The king of the Franks, unable to revenge 
himself on the leader of the insurrection, ordered a massacre of 


between four and five thousand of the helpless Saxons, It was a 
barbarous aet and. produced grievous consequences. ‘The Saxons 
‘were driven to ion, and for three years the ecuntry was a 


Laaipo neler ait rand seeped ibearen 
brace Christianity. Spee nd convention, and wanibe pena Aniny= 
sur-Aime,in the presence of Charlemagne and his whole court, 


“WAR TS SPAIN—RONCESVALLES—ROLAND. a7 
‘Charlemagne. 
His example was followed by many of his soldiers, and the Saxons 
were 


for a time (a 
the south, Spain was at that time in the 
with the exception of the small state which 
had been able to maintain in independence in 
Asturins. But the Saracens were divided 






‘to help him. Charlemagne was compelled to negotiate and 
to leave the country on condition of receiving a large sum of 
money. He took the route through Navarre. The passes of tho 
were strongly occupied by the Basques, the most ancient 

‘of the country. The mountaineers leagued with some 
o¢ she treherous Seraoen governors on the Spanish borders, and 
the retreating army in a narrow defile. ‘The main body 
of the ‘passed safely, butas the rearguard wound slowly round 
the side of the great mountain which overhangs the pass of Ronces- 
LS ilar of rocks, uprooted trees, fast missiles of all kinds 
was nn down upon them from the woods and cliffs above. A 
Panic ensued. The jues rushed forth from behind the rocks, 
‘and the unfortunate 8 were cut off tom single man. Amongst 
Fook was the celebrated Roland, the nephew of Charle~ 
prefect of the Marches or frontier of Brittany. His 

ipeTaa beck reserved in the legends of the country. ‘The im- 
‘mense breach in the mountains opposite Pau, known asthe ‘ Bréche 
each « ‘and from which a clear eye can gaze at will either upon 
‘of Toulouse or of Saragossa, is declared to be the work 

= a of his sword, Durandal. The famous horn of ivory 
with which he summoned Charlemagne to his aid—blowing so lus. 
‘ts to awaken the echoes of the far distant Fuontarabia—is said 

‘tohave been buried with him, together with the sword, in the ehurch 
8 Remmi, Bla, usahishe body orebeiieriardiacemoyed 
‘The Germans, however, appear to have been unwil- 

— the memory of their hero to a foreign land, and the 
truveller on the Rhine, who looks up to the rock of Rolandseck, 
thinks ef him as roturning safely to his country, after having beon 
Siven up for dead, and—finding his betrothed bride an inmate of the 
‘conventaf Nonnenswerth—building for himself a tower on the height, 
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88 CONQUEST OF BAVARIANS, AVARS, ETC.—EMPEROR OF THE WEST. 


from which he might look down upon the home in which she dwelt; 


though he might never see her face. 
Charlemagne never returned to Spain after the defeat of Ron- 
cesvalle |The kingdom of Aqnitaine was nominally given to his 


infant son Louis, and one of the bravest and wisest of his nobles, 
count Willism ‘au court nez,’ duke of Toulouse, was made its 
governor. Many were the lesser conflicts which Charlemagne was 
co to carry on with the independent races who bordered his 
em) ‘The Bavarians, under their duke Tassilo, were overthrown, 
49. in 788, and Bavaria at once became part of the Frank empire. ‘The 
®® ‘Avars, the descendants of the Huns, were conquered a few years 
afterwards, and the Avar chief’ and his principal followers were 
Daptised at Aix-la-Chapelle, where Charlemagne held his court. 
Charlemagne’s dominions indeed, when he had completed his con~ 
quests, comprehended at least half of Europe. Even the remoter states 
which claimed to be independent feared his ets and prized his 
The Saxons of Britain, the Greeks of Constantinople, 
of Bagdad, alike owned his power. It is no marvel, then, 
that the idea of a higher title should have presented itself to his 
mind. He had the power of the Emperors of the West; why might 
he not have their name? It needed but the support of the Pope to 
make such a title valid in the eyes of all Christendom, and Leo IIL, 
who was then at the head of the church, was no less deeply in- 
ene seepee ay i ef precasacn alc, SEAR 
sie of the Fran] 
aD, novel Noveborar the year 800 Charlemagne proceeded to Rome. 
® On Christmas day he attended the service at St. Peter's. aie 
knelt before the high altar, apparently absorbed in prayer, Leo 
placed upon his head the imperial crown and saluted him by the 
Uae of ugustus, At the same moment the cathedral rang with 
ie ‘acclamations of eit scree a = * Long life ae meer to Charles 
ugustus, crowned by God—the great, pious, and pacific emperor of 
‘the Romans !* zy 
Eginhard, the secrotary of Charlemagne, states that Charlemagne 
‘was unprepared for this aot the Pope, but it is difficult to believe 
the statement, Certainly Charlemagne accepted the title conferred 
on him, and in order to render it more secure negotiated for u marriage 
with the Greek Irene, who, having eaused her son to be 
assassinated, reigning at Constantinople. The marriage 
never took place, for Irene was deposed and died in exile; but the 
fact that it was proposed shows how far the ambition of Charlemagne 
overcame all personal feeling. 


| The title of from imperater, Roman general- 
(ae sAlar a nay sha aps Non tuple tee woromlanty Wenmconapaseooeee 
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CAPITULARIES—ECCLESLASTICAL AFFAIRS. 89 


Fourteen years of comparative tranquillity followed Charle- 
magne’s assumption of the title of Emperor of the West. ‘They 
were years of great importance to the various races over whom he 
ruled; for the one object of his life was to provide for the well- 
being of his people. He was an absolute monarch, and all laws were 
proponed by him; ut they were discumed in the grt counell of 
the nation, held twice in the year, and promulgated in the joint names 
of the sovereign and the people under the name of Capitularies. 
Sixty-five of thee Capitularies remain to us, They are not so much 
| acode of laws as a mass of records upon subjects of all kinde— 

political, ecclesiastical, moral, and even domestic. The power of 
carrying out the laws was given to the counts and their deputies, 
who dispensed justice in the several districts; but Charlemagne kept 
watch over all himself by means of an order of superior judges, 
called missi dominici, or royal envoys, whose duty it was to travel 
through the country four times every year and report to the em- 
peror whatever was amiss. In ecclesiastical and religious matters 
also Charlemagne would fain have been the supreme lord. The 
great controversy in the church at that period regarded image-wor- 
thip. The Eastern Church, influenced probably by the feeling of 
the Mahometans against images, forbade the introduction of them 
into religious services, and the Greek emperor Leo is known as the 
Tkonoklast, or breaker of images. The Pope is said to have been of 
the same mind, but Charlemagne differed from him. Some famous 
books, called the Caroline buoks, were written, if not by the emperor 
yet in his name, upholding the use of images; and thenceforth they 
were allowed in Roman Catholic churches. So also the Greeks 
refused to admit the words ‘and the Son’ into the Nicene Creed. 
‘They were not in the original Creed, and they were objected to as 
additions. The Pope might have been induced to agree with the 
Eastern Church, but Charlemagne took the other side. The Pope 
gave way, and the words were inserted in the Creed, and have ever 
since been a great cause of division between the different branches 
of the Catholic Church. 

Even the public religious services were not left without the 
superintendence and personal interference of the emperor. It was 


but of various peoples. The Frankish chief was not king of France, but king 
of the Franks, wherever the Franks might be, whether in Germany, or France, 
or Aquitaine. ‘The idea of territory belonging to the sovereign sprang up 
afterwards, when the feudal system was introduced, and the leader of & 








service. 
late years o a epee who have assumed 8 throne after a re 
tion; thus we speak of the emperor of the French the king af the Belgians, 
‘meaning the ruler of the people, not the owner of the country. 





40 ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO ALT AND LEARNING. 
Charlemagne, 
to please him that the Gregorian chants, now in common use through 
a great part of Christendom, were introduced into all the churches 
of the west. But Charlemagne’s chief fame, apart from his wars, 
rests upon the encouragement which he gaye to learning and art. 
Sculpture, painting, and architecture were just beginning to excite 
interest. Charlemagne erected public buildings and ornamented 
his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle with the precious marble of Ravenna 
and the spoils of other conquered cities of Italy, together with the 
gifts of various princes, including a clock worked by water, sent y 
the caliph Haroun al Raschid. He lived, indeed, in what was for 
those days gorgeous splendour, but there was no indolent ease 
connected with it. He collected around him learned and scientific 
men from all nations, and set an example of unwearied in- 
dustry to his le.’ His great teacher was Aleuin, a deacon 
of York cathedral, who was persuaded by the emperor to take 
up his residence at his court. For fourteen years Alcuin taught 
publicly and laboured privately, restoring ancient manuscripts, pre- 
paring @ corrected edition of the Old and New Testaments, and 
directing the monks who worked under him to multiply copies, so 
that all the principal churches and abbeys in the kingdom were 
furnished with the sacred books. His royal pupil gave himself 
diligently to study, and made great progress in astronomy, arithme- 
tic, grammar, mod and, in fact, all the subjects really necessary 
to form the basis of a good education, By nature Charlemagne was 
endowed with an easy and graceful utterance, so that he could dis- 
course with fluency and clearness upon all subjects. German was 
the language which he almost always spoke, for he had far more 
sym “eed the Teutonic race than with the Romanised ony 
and was diced) thatof a German. The one thing he 
never do was writing, He had begun it too late, and though he carried 
tablets about with him, so that he might practise the formation of 
letters at every spare moment, he never succeeded in mp more than 
signing his name, Probably he was in this respect surpassed y 
the young princes whom he collected at his court, and who were 
willlog te be the pupils of the far-famed Alcuin in the ‘school of 
the las! at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here, amongst other noted person= 
joung Egbert, king of Wessex, destined afterwards to 
regret he or ae re of pees and the founder of 
the ro gon Whilst the young men 
their studies under the direction of their tutor, the grave 
of Charlemagne, with the emperor himsolf, formed a kind of literary 
society or academ: ey, $a which the emperor presided under the name 


of David, whilst the other members were called Homer, Horace, &e. 
‘That half-barbarous at Aix-la-Cl le must have been 
strangely interesting. restorer of the Western Empire, the 
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3 | SUCCESSION TO THE EMPIRE—SCANDINAVIAN PIRATES. at 
toot, scales had also a full knowl of the small affairs 
fee ae tall figure, round thick neck, and long 

ernie Semiibiearertting, osprerevatein the galleries of the 
who came in and out of the imperial dwelling. For 

arrangements were by no means as satisfactory as his 

He Indi hhad in succession no less than nine wives; one of 

em, Pastrada, governed him completely, and to her influence his few 

acts of eruelty may be attributed. Women, indeed, appear 
siege inte a great power over him. He had many favourites, 
and his court was far from presenting an t of respectability. 
Tt is said that, besides his six sons, he eight beautiful and 
who he never could bear should marry, but who, 

ere should ride behind him when he travelled or 


fires lpitnaate sons, Charles, eer and Louis, were, ac- 
sig i arn, to share his dominions between 
his deat but Pepin and Charles died before him, and 

deniared hi youngest son, Louis of Aquitaine, 


in on hareee ent and his sole heir. ‘There was 
great necessity for determining the future of his t 
empire. The various carjuered races bad beat hept togelhe by 


= Shorea endeavoured to civilise them, 
edawmnce cas and he had laboured but 


Ret ‘His people were still barbarians. 
‘emperor was too clear-sighted to be blind to the condition 
of his subjects, When, in the month of September 813, he pre- 
sented his son Louis to the bishops, counts, and lords of the Franks 
ss their king and emperor, he addressed most touching words to the 
‘on his duties towards the church, his subjects, and his neigh- 
and then desiring to fend to (sees that the power of 
was derived from God alone, he caused a ctown of gold, 
Similar to his cwn, to be placed upon the altar, and commanded his 
on to take it himself and place it on his own head. 
{Phis was but one year before the emperor's death. He had done 
all that in him lay to secure peace and good government to his 
tut » danger, which he was mandy able to foresee, but 
‘unable to prevent, threatened 
of the north—eo distant that they had 
sitar teen “scarecly thought of—were beginning to make inroads 


could not conceal from himself what this portended. 
‘He was one day dining with his nobles in a maritime city of 
wathern Gaul, when a feet of strange vessels—pirates—made their 
way even into the port. Some present declared them to be Jewish 


Perea ems: 





















Ey DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE—LOUIS LE DEPONNAIRE. 
Louis le Dibonnaire. 

merchant vessels, others Aftican ships, others British; but Charle- 
magne recognised them at once. ‘They are cruel enemies,’ he 
said ; and rising from the table he went to the window, which looked 
towards the east, and his eyes filled with tears as ke gazed long 
and sadly upon the Scandinavian vessels, The pirates were pur- 
sued and disappeared, and Charlemagne, turning to his nobles, said, 
«Know you, my friends, wherefore I weep bitterly? Certainly I 
fear not those miserable pirates, but I have deep sorrow in my heart 
when I think that now, even during my lifetime, they have been 
able almost to land upon our shores; and I am oppressed by a 
terrible anxiety when I look forward to the evil which they will 
infliet upon my people in coming years.’ 

‘That time, when the empire should be left defenceless, was 
near at hand, Charlemagne had reached his seventy-scoond year, 
and death could not be far off. ‘The emperor set himself dili 
to prepare for it. He divided bis time between prayer, the di 
bution of alms, and scriptural studies. He was ing the Latin 
version of the Gospels, and comparing it with the Syriac and the 
original Greek, up to the moment when he wasattacked by the fever 
which terminated in death. ‘This was in the middle of the month 

4. of January A.p. 814. He lingered for several days; then, feeling 

* hig end approaching, he received the scraments of the church from 
the hands of his almoner, and stretching out his limbs for the last 

© long sleep closed his eyes, and murmuring, ‘Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit,’ expired, He was interred in the cathedral of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the capital of his empire, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Louts Le pésoxNatre (THE Goop-NaTURED). 
Ay, 814-810, 


Tr has been said that the sins and follies of generations, when they 
have reached their height, are always expiated by some one in- 


dividual in himself of being reverenced as a'saint ; and cer- 
tainly the misfortunes of Louis le Débonnaire, the son und successor 
of C are an exemplification of the assertion. ‘Their 


origin may be traced in bygone events, in no way attributable to 
him, but producing results with which the meek suintliness of his 
disposition rendered him unequal to cope. 

Louis hud been brought up in Aquitaine by priests, who made 
him far more gious than themselves und when he found 
himself sovereign @ great empire his one wish was to reform 





“44 BERNARD OF AQUITAINE—EMPRESS JUDITH. 
Lovis le Débownaire, “ 
But the emperor, when he prospectively gave away Italy, forgot 
Se earitec ten cnet 
turing his lifetime, 3 Charlemagne kit 
Pepin was dead, but his illegitimate son, poker ser 
inheritance to be his; and not only so, but, as it would Bei pry ee 
garded himself also as the heir of the empire, being dese from 
Charlemagne’s eldest son, Bernard had no doubt a right on his 
side, 80 far as Italy was concerned, for Charlemagne himself had con- 
firmed him on the:throne of Ttaly, He assembled the Lombard 
lords, his vassals, and advanced towards the passes of the Alps; but 
when the army of Louis drew near to meet them, many of the faith 
less nobles of Italy forsook their king, and in despair, 
accepted a safe-conduct from the emperor, ‘Trusting to the prof- 
fered mediation of the empress Ermengarde, he passed over to his 
uncle's camp. Here also treachery met him, Ermengarde desired 
the crown of Italy for her own son. She had no intention of saving 
Bernard, At Chalons-sur-Saéne he was brought before an assembly 
of the Franks, publicly accused, and condemned to death. ‘The 
catia Ricaig coe) not bring himself to consent to the execution. 
‘The sentence was changed to perpetual imprisonment. Es 
insisted that loss of sight should be added, and the horrible sentence 
‘was c0 cruelly executed that Bernard died after three days. 

Louis, filled with remorse for the crime to which he had con~ 
sented, brooded over it until it seemed that it could only be expiated 
by abdication and retirement to 2 monastery. Whilst Ermengarde 

4. lived such a step was impossible; but in 819 she died, and he then 
89 felt free to carry out the project, His courtiers and ministers were 
alarmed. The emperor's abdication would be their downfall. T) 

spoke to him of a second marriage, aud Louis, easily 
listened to the suggestion, Judith, the brilliant, accomplished 
daughter of Guelph, count of Bavaria, became his wife, and from 
that moment his evil genius. Her talents and decision of character 
gave her an unbounded influence over him, whilst her example was: 
destructive to the purity of his court. fer favourite, and the sup+ 
of her schemes, was an Aquitanian noble, Bernard, the son 
of that duke William ‘au court nez’ who had formerly been the 
emperor's tutor. Brought up together, Bernard of Aquitaine and 
Louis had long been intimate friends, and now the government was 
carried on only by Bernard’s advice, Louis was still miserable. The 
death of his unhappy nephew could not be forgotten, and with tha 
remembrance came self-reprouch for other deods, also connected with 
the reformation of the church, which, though at the time he con- 
sidered them justifiable, now seemed to be crimes calling for the 


sian, fee of Heaven. 
ie penance for his sins seemed his only hope, nnd at Attigny= 
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Fe gs riers reap it a verneeet aoc 
Louis ie Dibonnaire. 

Pope Gregory IV, was on their side, He was devoted to 
Lothaire, ond complained that the emperor had not kept. certain 
agreements made at his coronation. In Alsuce—that common battle 
field of centuries—between Colmar and Bile, the two armies met, The 
Pope was present in Lothaire’s camp. He wished to avoid bloodshed, 
Nogotiations began, but were not immedintely successful. Suddenly, 
faeahej Rowden of-ass bight) ‘all the ‘principal barcoarob-ali 
‘emperor's party silently quitted his camp, and the next moming 

ed. with their troops on the side of the enemy. ‘The example 
was followed by others, and in a few days the only persons who 
adhered to Louis were the empress Judith ‘and her son Charles, and 
a few bishops and counts and inferior vassals, The spot where this 
shameful desertion took place received and long retained the name 
of or the Field of Falsehood. 

Louis submitted and sought his son's camp. Lothaire received 
him coldly, but promised him personal protection. It would be 
sufficient for his purpose if the emperor could be degraded by a 
punishment so humiliating that he could never rise from it again. 
‘At Lothaire’s instigation the bishops of the land called a solemn 
assembly at Soissona in the chureh of St. Medard, November 11,883, 
They presented to the unhappy emperor a list of the crimes of 
which he was to own himself guilty. 

Louis contested nothing. ‘Three times he owned that he was 

iity, and with tears entreated to he permitted to do public penance, 
thot taking off his sakitary bal the dress of a penitent was put 
te 













upon him, and in this attire he suffered himself to be carried 
poeibs prin’ to Ate-lasChépelle; bis-ceptial— too city iliwBi 
bad dace isipod’by, Charlerngnr'siaide wid: taken. fax hireal tat 
the altar the imperial crown. An infinite pity was awakened 
fzoughout the empire. ‘The people recounted in horror the laumiliac 
oe ep hich Ahekovarsign hadbeen euljcoteds,- sa atari 
Geittieas thabiol'a Gcxiptced roy ifthe had sins lan eta toga 
astray by his wife, as Adam was tempted by Eve, whilst in his 
sufferings and his patience he resembled the sorely-tried Job, or even 
i higher—the Saviour in the ere His — ee 
inperor found kimaelf exalted even ty the wery dept 

Rirkieadtiaisns® Thotrelosef the petpl onciercad Tecaeaeal 
the nobles forsook him. He fled to Italy, and the emperor was re- 
placed on his throne. But there was no’ peace. Judith was: still 
iecoabedlchisiobmnalla sind to please hor andi pabride a: depiall 
Sica hs Cadigran Bl daoscxo chest be kat ieark 

eta» “pet pardoned, had been permitted to retain 
his Kingdom of Italy, on conditi again repassing. ite 
boundaries without the consent of his father. His territory 
secured to hits, but the zeet.of the empire- remained to be di 





done without considerably diminishing the inheritance which Louis 
‘the German and Pepin had originally looked upon as their own, A 
few years later received the promise of a still Jarger territory, 
and when Pepin died, which he did suddenly in 888, the claims of 
his entirely set aside and Aquitaine wus declared to 
les. 


Judith now made friends with Lothaire, and, supported by him, 
compelled the weak emperor to assent to another most flagrant act 
of Louis the German was to content himself with his 
of Bavaria, and the remainder of the immense em- 
to be absolutely divided between Lothaire and Charles, 
chose the east, les the west. Louis the German then 
the standard of revolt, and invaded the Rhenish provinces. 
‘sinking under illness and age, led his troops against his 

him to retire. But the effort proved too much 
strength. Miserable and heart-sick, he repaired to a little 
the Rhine, near Mayence, there to await death. For some 
Se thoughts turning now to the heaven of peace 
had 30 Iong sighed and so earnestly though imper- 
to ire himself, and now to the wretched past— 

ima the rebellion of his children, 
Louis,’ he said; ‘but let him well consider with him- 
the laws of God and brought his father’s 

in sorrow to the grave.’ 

le Débonnaire died on the 20th of June, 840, in the sixty- 


year of his age. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FROM LOUIS Le DEPONNAIAE TO THE DEATH OF CHARLES LE Gros. 
Ap, 810-888, 


"Ime unity of the empire was at an end when Louis le Débonnaire 
‘Lothaire in had the title of emperor, but he was imme- 


died. 
ke peer ceemelby hhis brothers Louis the German and Charles. A 
e Brest -was fought at Fontenay, June 25,841, Lothaire wastotally 





48 our oF srasnURG—TREATY OF VERDUX—CHARLES LE CHAUYE, 
Charles te Chawve. r 
defeated and fled to Aix-la-Chapelle, and Louis and Charles, for the 
moment feeling themselves bound together by @ common interest, 
agreed to meet at Strasburg, there to form a permanent alliance, 
On the day appointed the princes met, prepared each to take 
solemn oath of alliance. Louis, as the elder, spoke first in the 
Romance language, a mixture of Latin and Gallic, the foundation of 
modern French. It was the native tongue of his brother's Neus- 
trian and Aquitanian troops, and he desired to be understood by 
them. ‘For the love of God and the good of all Christian people, 
and for our common safety, I swear that henceforth, and whilst God 
shall give me might and understanding, I will support my brother 
Charles in all things, even as I am bound to do, so long as he shall 
deal in like manner with me. And never will I make any peace 
with Lothaire which shall be to the detriment of my brother.” 
Charles took the same oath in the Tudesque dialect, the native: 
is cabo pr te eared atin the just julgusa 
\¢ bis present by the just judgment of 
God Lothaire was LY pd 
Yet it was not to be open war with Lothaire. The counsel of 
the bishops was for peace, and the two brothers, sending messen- 
gers to Lothaire, required of him to state what under the ciréum- 
‘stances would be his demands. 
All that he asked was granted. Four days were spent at Verdun 
in dividing the empire, and then it was finally settled that Lothaire, 
retaining his title of emperor, should content himself with the 
Kingdom of Italy and that portion of modern France which lies be- 
tween the Rhine, the Meuse, the Sadne, and the Rhone, The 
northern part of this territory received from Lothaire the name of 
Lotharingia, or Lorraine. It has been di ground for centuries, 
Certainly it never originally belonged to France, but as certainly it 
cannot: be said to have been an integral portion of Germany, which, 
when it was recognised as the inheritance of Louis the || 
consisted only of Charlemagne's territories on the right bank of — 
ee ‘with the cities of Mayence, Worms, and Spicrs on the 
France may be said to have formed the kingdom allotted to 
Charles; yet many years elapsed before its different portions and 
provinces were consolidated under one government. ‘The exact 
over which Charles claimed dominion lay to the west of 
Meuse, the Sane, and the Rhone, It is from this treaty of 
40 Verdun, a., 848, that historians date what may properly be called 
55 the kingdom of France. 
‘The empress Judith lived to see her son established on his 
throne, She died in $48, and was buried at Tours. 
Charles le Chauve (the Bald), the first king of France, as dis~ 








50 REGNOR LODBROG—ROBERT THE STRONG—INDEPENDENT BARONS. _ 
Charles le Chawve. ~ 
peasants hurried, hiding themselves under the altars, and trusting 
igdioevecelon fonts ealion of the euinte vould ca tkablie Graran 
of the barbarians, But the Scandinavian pirates had no apprecia~ 
tion of relies. Rather the more sacred was the sanctuary, the more 
Ap, resolute, it sor seem, were they in violating it. In 845, under the 
“4 Jeadershij lognor eur g oh they appeared before the walls of 
Paci ied the the rich abbeys of 8 ieve and St, Germain des 
pti and only retired on the payment by Chatles le Chauve of 
27,000 pounds of silver. In 857 they were again in Paris, mas- 
the inhabitants till the islets of the Seine were whitened 

with the bones of the victims ‘The alarm awakened by 

atrocities became at length so universal that men dared neither sow 
or rep; forests spread themselves over the land between the Seine 
d the Loire. A troop of wolves traversed Aquitaine, no one being 
Bde $01 sop thers; and wild beasts threatened to take possession of 


France. 

And whilst these barbarians desolated the north the Saracens 
infested the south, with the same object—pillage. i 

‘The chief stations of the Northmen were at the mouths of the 
Scheldt, the Seine, and the Loire; those of the Saracens in 
Provence and at St. Maurice in the Valois, Only one person of 
that time appears to have been able in any way to make head 
against the Northmen; this was Robert the Strong, called the 
Maccabeus of his time. He was a noble of Saxon descent, the 
governor of the provinces between the Seine and the Loire. But 


Frank. The valiant count Robert was killed the following year in 
‘a fight with the Northmen, led by their famous chict Hastings 
His death was a heavy blow to the power of the Carlovingian 


marchy. 
"Terrible were the Northmen and the Saracens, but the unfortu= 


selves, according to the ‘then in use, by promising, in return 
for security, either itary service or the payment of a sum of 
money. baron in his own territory ‘war or peace, 


imposed taxes, made laws, even coined money; and when at 


CORONATION OF CHARLES LE CHACVE—HIS DEATH. 51 


Sree Ue Nortimes sad the ‘Saracens, and 
his authority by the encroachments of his barons, he was, on the 
other hand, gaining new territories by the death of bis brother and 


Lothaire, who had retained the title of ampere, di gadis in 855, 
leaving three sons. ‘They inherited his dominions, but ied. before 
whewming oh pn tel 
According to the ci hereditary succession, Lothaire’s 
dominions ought then to have passed to Louis the German; but 
Charles not only Iaid claim to a portion, but insisted upon having 
ijudged the 
imperial crown to both princes. Charles, however, determined to 
a escent He crossed the Alps, gained over the Pope, John 
S) IIL, to his side, and was by him crowned on Christmas Day 875. 
A renewal of war between the brothers seemed inevitable; but 


he had three sons to inherit re dominions, but shepewonld have 
had little oe escaping the fps. ambition of their uncle 
See Seite’ ~s stecoer Heep ly stopped by the hand of 
death. He ee pe seat paler dear tea to seize their 
feeiteies when | he was al by his last illness, In a misera- 


by 
PM a leet gress conddeace sue eschery. im od totes 
been at work. Zedeki siinnered a gation which proved poison- 


This ped of history is rendered extremely perplexing by fhe 
of names and titles. Charlemagne and his son Louis 

Débonnaire, it should be remembered, were the only cae 

pepeeserty ‘was even nominally recognised by the whole of the 

Lothaire called himself emperor, but he was in 

Mee ciesting of Italy. His brothers were independent mo- 

at war with him. When Lothaire died his eldest son, Louis, 

took the title, and is sometimes mentioned in history as the emperor 

Louis IL, but-he waa only king over a portion of his father’s territo- 

ties, which were shared between him and his brothers. The title of 

(ipison was was therefore but an empty honour. 
/Chauve left only one son, commonly known as Louis Ie 
Bague (the Stammerer). He was a weak and sickly prince, who 
a2 








‘LOUIS AND CARLOMAN—NORTHMEN—CHARLES LE G20S. 
cr 


maintained its independence 
150 years. Lonis IIT, showed some vigour in his government, for, 
opie, ies ro 1 hota he defeated the Northmen near 
Abbeville, and ‘a treaty with their leader, Hastings, Sudden 

40. death, however, overtook him in August 882, and two years after- 

‘Si wards, in December, a.v. 884, Carloman also died from Lappin 
which he received when hunting the wild boar. ‘he autor of 
‘these short-lived descendants of the great Charlemagne must 


ae jcor kiy wae a child of five year old; named leo 
of meg by hi necond wife, Adelaide; 
set his claim chose for their sovereign the 
‘Louis the German. 
Je Gros was wholly unworthy of his 


Charles 
‘His enormous size rendered him inactive; he had neither talent nor 
eT oe ‘He was, in fact, weak, cruel, treacherous, 


‘and cowardly. the title of r, and nearly the whole of 
lioxs were ited by him: and yet in’ 
the Northmen became eo that, under the command 





famous leader Rol sieged Paris. Thi 
= Ho, A.D. ot ri Aaggonsae at onten 
men in the island of the Seine which forms the ante ehleeage 


‘ais SIEGE OF PARIS—DEPOSITION OF CHARLES LE GROS—ZUDES. 53 
held out for eighteen montha. The king was abeent in Germany, 
and took little heed to prayers for assistance ; and when, after a long 
delay, he arrived, he stationed himself with his troops on the heights 
of Montmartre. It is said that a monk tried to rouse his courage 
by telling him stories of the older days—how Pepin le Bref bad cut of 
a lion’s head with one blow; how Charlemagne, when in Saxony, 
killed everyone who was higher than his own sword; how Louis le 
Débonnaire had astonished the Northmen by breaking the swords 
which they held in their hands; and how a soldier of Charlemague’s 
army carried seven, eight, and even nine of the barbarians spitted 
on his lance like little birds. But Charles le Gros unfortu- 
nately was not encouraged by these veracious histories; and Eudes 
and his soldiers heard at length, to their unspeakable indignation, 
that their sovereign had entered into a disgraceful compromise, and 
agreed, if the Northmen, or Normans, would give up the siege of 
Paris, to pay 600 pounds of silver, and to allow them to retire unmo- 
lested into Burgundy. 

‘There was but one voice of contempt throughout the country 
when this treaty was made known. A council of the empire, assem- 
bled at Tribur, near Mayence, deposed the weak and incapable 

xr, whose tind as well as his body was diseased. ‘The monas- 
antery of Reichenau, on the Lake of Constance, was his place of 
= and there in 888 he died. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


YROM THE DEATH OF CHARLES LE GROS TO THE ACCESSION OF 
HUGH CAPET, 


A.D, 888-987. 


‘Tar last semblance of Charlemagne’s empire was now at an end. 
Duchies, counties, lordships, were formed out of the wreck. We 
bear of Provence, Burgundy, Gascony, Poitiers, Toulouse, Hainault, 

‘Vermandois, the dominions of great leadera, who were for 
the time independent sovereigns. Yet a thread of loyalty and legiti- 
macy may be traced even in that most troubled time. 

After the deposition of Charles le Gros the crown of France 
was offered to the gallant Eudes, count of Paris; but his reign, 
lasting ten years, was a continual struggle against faction, and during 
all this time a powerful party still adhered to the Carlovingian 
family, and were anxious to place upon the throne the young 
Charles, the son of Louis le Bégue, who bad been rejected ia. his 





a CHARLES LE SIMPLE—ROLLO—TREATY OF GISORS. 
Charles le Simple. 
infancy, but was now advancing to manhood. The princs was, 
however, only fourteen when the first open attempt in his favour 
was made, ‘During the absence of Eudes on a military expedi- 
tion he was conveyed to Rheims, where he was crowned king 
4.0. of France, the 28th of January, 893. Eudes hastened to reassert his 
© authority, and a period of strife followed. But Eudes was generous, 
and the contest ended by the division of the kingdom, the whole 
succession being guaranteed to Charles after the death of Eudes. 
‘The young prince had not long to wait for the promised inheritance. 
4oEudes died in 898, with his last breath enjoining the barons to 
89 render to Obarles all due allegiance, 

Charles IIL, or Charles le Simple, reigned twenty-five years; 
but they are years of which very little is known. Only oné event 
—important for England as for France—marks it: the cession of 
Normandy to the Northmen. 

‘On the banks of the Seine the invaders had by this time formed 
colonies. Bayeux, Evreux, and Chartres were in their hands, and 

iv now, in 911, they were powerful enough to oppose the royal army, 
commanded. by Richard, duke of Burgundy, and Robert, duke ‘of 
France, the brother of Eudes. Defeat, accompanied by terrible 
slaughter, was the fate of the Normans, and Rollo, their leader, vowed 
a-wnr of extermination in revenge. Then duke Robert tendered 
his advice to the king. ‘Let the archbishop of Rouen be sent ns an 
envoy to Rollo, with the offer of a marriage with the princess Giséle 
and the hereditary lordship of the lands between Brittany and the 
Epte, on condition that he would become a Christian and consent: to 
livein friendship with France.’ The Norman chief deemed the offer 
insufficient. ‘The territory mnsted. 








was then suggested. Charles had no right to give it; it was a 
distinct state under its own province; but Rollo knew nothing of 
this, or if he did know it deemed it of no consequence. The 

/ arrangement was finally concluded, and the French king met Rollo 
at a small village near Gisors, A.. 911. 

‘The oath of fealty was there demanded, and the Norman chief 
took it, but he refused to complete the ceremony by kneeling and 
kissing the king’s foat, and ordered one of his soldiers to periarm the 
duty for him. ‘The man, perhaps intentionally, perhaps from 
awkwardness, lifted the foot so roughly that Churles fell backwards, 
‘A burst of laughter from the Normans followed, but the indignity 
passed unnoticed by the Franks. They were in no condition to 
quarrel with their new allies. Rollo was now baptised by the name 
of Robert, uiter his godfather, the duke of France. Most of his 
followers also embraced Christianity. Shortly afterwards he 
maarried the French princess, and from this time he appears asa wise 





‘EMPERORS—REBELLION—DUKE ROBERT. 55 
Charies le Simple. 
oY hig tea so ably that Normandy soon became 


‘and which was now recognised as the kingdom of Germany, 
<iatinet from France. ‘ 
It will be remembered that Charles le Gros was for a short time 


wince he 
and Lorraine; but when, after his disgraceful treaty with 
Gaeiectianen, the empire was broken up, the 
‘Germans elected as their sovereign Arnulf, an illegitimate grandson 
ag eee Arnulf was crowned by the Pope, and this 


He 
1 
Er 





be a youth, and was actually om as the 
ete jh a al 


Conrad of Franconia was emperor in name and 
‘Sothern, ha il ot poses all the teritoris which belonged to 
recente Ticerainiy tb4/pecednal tahecitance ot 
TREAD ws ta cas of lin ous Gharles le. Simple, oy 


desired a wholly independent existence as a nation, must have 
regarded them as obstacles to the object which they had at heart, 
‘The great struggle between the two races came to its climax at 
the dethronement of Charles le Simple. Duke Robert of France, 
who headed the French nobles in their rebellion, was proclaimed 
an king, and crowned at Rheims on the 29th of June, 922, and civil war 
= i eee ‘Haganon, the friend and minister of Charles, 
Notmans to his assistance, and in a great battle at 





56 CAPTIVITY OF CHARLES LE SUMPLE—RODOLFA—LOUIS IV, 


Louis IV. 


AD 


Soissons Robert, duke of France, was slain ; but sheet 
remained with his party, which was led by Robert's son, Hugh 
Blanc (the White), and Herbert, count of Vermandois. 

Once more Charles fled to Lorraine; and the Freach noblesagreed 
that the crown should be conferred on Robert's son-in-law, Rodolph, 
duke of Burgundy, who had greatly contributed to the victory. 
Rodolph was ingly crowned at Soissons, No objeotion ap} 
to have been made to the arrangement on the part of Hugh the 
‘White, but the count of Vermandois was so offended at being 
passed over that he sent a message to Charles, assuring him of his 
loyalty. The king trusted himself to his deceitful vassal, and was 
then seized and kept asa prisoner. For seven years the unhappy 
Charles was transferred from one dungeon to another at the caprice 
of his cruel jailer. Whenever the count of Vermandois wished to 
extort any favour from Rodolph he threatened to replace Charles on 
his throne. When no favour was needed the miserable king was 


liberty, and Charles Io Simple, worn out by illness and misery, 
died in the castle of Pesonne i359, x 

‘The heir of the Carlovingian family was now a child of three 
yeurs old, the son of Charles le Simple, but he was not in France. 
iit mother, who. was the siner of shania, Ving of the: Angian 
Saxons, had carried him with her to England, ‘Phe little boy, known 
by the name of Louis d'Outremer, on account of this early exile, 
was brought up at the court of his uncle, whilst Rodolph reigned 
supreme in France. The count of Vermandois, indeod, still cou- 
tinued to oppose him, but now that Charles le Simple was dead 
the great secret of his power was gone, and he was at length obliged 
to leave France and seek for the protection of Henry the Fowler, 
king of Germany. A regular treaty of peace was then concluded 
between the di tg, and the following year, 936, Rodolph died, 


crown on his own head. But after concerting measures 


reward only the duchy of Burgundy. 

Louis IV. was crowned at Rheims, a.n. 986, the sumo year that 
Otho the Great became king of Germany. Hugh le Blane’ retained 
his former title, and was still count of Paris, In name the king 
‘was superior to the vassal, but Louis was absolute lord of only a 





JEALOUSY BETWEEN LOUIS AND HUGH LE BLANC. 37 
of bis nominal ki The ‘of Laon 

a erate ose belonged 

wets king was far greater than himself, and Louis 

bitterly. Hugh would fain have governed him, but Louis 
: his independence, 








# authority altogether; and although this state of things 
ot ently continue, yet the quarrel was kept up during 
Cae ra a 


eB to seize Normandy, divide it between them, and 
papeiake » prisoner. A faithful servant discovered the 


the ebild in a load of hay, he carried him away 








ne LOUIS A PRISONE!—CESSION OF LAOW. 

Louia IV. 

to the castle of Concy amongst his own people. ‘The French’ king 
made no further effort to retake the little duke, and indeed openly 
renounced any such intention, but Hugh le Blane was indignant, 
and soon showed his enmity, 

‘The Norman city of Bayeux was under the government of A 
Danish prince, named Harold, but he had been expelled from his 
territory by his son, and now he sought a conference with king 
Lonis at the Ford of Herluin. Lonis repaired to the appointed spot 
with a small retimne. On a sudden signal a troop of Harold's 
followersattacked this escort and put them to flight. fee 
on a swift horse, fled across the fields to Rouen, where, instead of 
refuge, he found a prison, for the inhabitants were the accomplices of 
Harold's perfidy. Hugh le Blane then mppeared mpin alee 
with offers of assistance, but they were of a suepicio 
He proposed that the two sons of Louis should be ares up to the 
Normans as hostages for their father. Gerberga, the queen, refused 
to deliver up more than one. Hugh prevailed on the Normans to 
agree, and the young prince was placed in their hands, whilst Louis 
was caret ie epee Paris, ‘Then Hugh threw off the 
mask and declared the king his prisoner. In vain did the Saxon 
king Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, intercede for him. Hugh 
kept his unhappy sovereign » captive, loaded him with rey 
and taking pete rain pein utter helplessness, refused to set him 

[d consent to give up Laon, the most valuable 
town in his hereditary dominions. 

At this. Louis d'Outremer was at length set at lil At 
Compidgne his wit awaited him with many of the bishops and some 
of his most faithful friends, In their presence he could not restrain 
his bitter indignation against his enemy, ‘Hugh! Hugh!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ what possessions hast thou robbed me of! ume 


tiga yam compl wo ve 
however, was not entirely withheld from the unfortunate 
king. ieee was taken up by his brother-in-law, Otho the Groat, 
by whose aid Rheims was retaken, A council of bishops was 
then summoned to Ingelheim, at the command of Otho, bet 
‘the accusations brought by Louis d’Outremer against his great 
vas the count of Faris — 
of France before this ‘ign assembly to 
plead Meek cause, by the side of Otho, he listened 
the papal legate announced the object of the synod, ‘Then he rose 


Hi 








__ ACCUSATION OF HUGH LE BLANC—DEATH OF LovIs—tormatne, 59 
So Ginette one here present who is ignorant 
messengers of count Hugh and of the other barons of 

France ate ta eek ioe iathe country beyond the xm, faviting re 
to the kingdom which was my paternal inheritance. I 

‘was conscerated and crowned by the wishes, and with the acclama- 


the town of my hereditary hich remain: 
Teese ny treo hen p oweg SE my freedom. 


naa Pn pti A shee Br these evils have come upon me 
my own Tam ly to defend myself from accusation 
a" the king and Bik now present or by 


in France, ravaging the coun! 
SS ete eta 
as he was the road between the two cities a wolf crossed 


traversing 

eee gees ae Swen i, but his horse fell, and he 

‘@ fatal injury. In the month of September 954 Louis 

oe sega ‘He was but thirty-three yeurs of age ; he bad 

ieadlcosrame and, except in his treatment of Richard of Nor- 

exhibited many noble qualities, but the untoward cir- 

peli Gf his position were too strong for him. Power and 

influence were passing into other hands, and his struggles to retain 

his crown served only to show that the spirit of the great Charle- 
‘was not entirely lost in his descendants, 

line of the Carlovinginn kings was now fast hastening to its 

a pam the con of louis @Outremer, though only a boy of 

was acknowledged as his father's successor, a.p. 954. 

PR Blane: mate vo chine to. sin tho throne; he died two 

‘afterwards. So it might haveseemed that Lothaire would hive 

Ken lowe w ‘to enjoy his inheritance in peace; but the spirit of 

Thad descended to his son, afterwards known as Hugh 

Gopeh the old enmity was destined again to break forth, though 

‘not to the same extent. There was peace at first. If Lothaire was 

‘but fourteen, Capet was but ten years of age, and the two 

were reside common interests and relationships, for 

1 edwiga, the mother of Hugh Capet, and Ger- 

Berga, the mother of Lothaire, were both sisters of king Otho of 


ae LOTHAIME—OTHO 11, AT PARIS—POWER OF HUGH CAFET. 


Germany, and both desired to place their children under his powerfal 
ion; Gerkcral altiijoss have) ubtcr besa ables 
withstand the force of political antagonism, Whilst Otho the Great 
lived there would seem to have been no contests between Germany 
and France, but when he died, and was succeeded by his son, known 
as Otho IL, the strong tie was broken, and Lorraine, the borderland 
between the two countries, became again their apple of discord ; it 
was considered a province of the empire, but Charles, the brother of 
Lotbaire, had inherited some portion of it in right of his mother. 
Otho of Germany proposed that these lands should be held as a fief 
from him; Lothaire insisted on being himself’ recognised as the 
suzerain, War was the result, Lothaire secretly collected his troops 
and haatened to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he nearly surprised Otho him- 
self, occupied the town and the palace, overthrew the royal ensigns, 
carriefl away the imperial banners, and, in mockery of the precipitate 
flight of the Germans from the town,turned to the south-east the bronze 
eagle which had beon placed by Charlemagne on the top of his palace, 
with its outspread wings towards the west. Then he retired, having 
satisfied his indignation, but obtained no real advantage. And now it 
‘was Otho’s turn to show his wrath by making reprisals. As Lothaire 
had advanced to Aix-la-Chapelle, so he advanced to Paris; Germans, 
Lorrainers, Plemings, and Saxons in his train, an army of si 
thousand in number. On the heights of Montmartre they encamj 
and from thence the emperor of Germany sent a messenger any 
Capet, who was prepared to defend the capital, Hugh was # friend 
to the church, and the message he received was dictated in seom of 
his devotion to her, ‘Let count Hugh know,’ was the import, ‘that 
his ears shall be saluted with a louder Alleluia than he has ever yet 
‘heard ;' and when the notice had been given the priests accompan: 
the German army broke forth intoning the Te Deum, whilst the unit 
alee SEI Yaak pea of lciors pave the reponse. ‘The thundering 


sound startled the astonished Parisians, but their alarm was needless,” 


Otho IL, contented with his bravado, remained but three days before 
the city’ and then retired. His retreat was disastrous. Lothaire 

attucked and defeated him near Soissons, and all bis baggage and 
stores fell into the hands of the French. 


to retake the province, but failed; yet the attempt pleased his. sub- 


eoclesi 
of the tenth century, ‘is king only in name. Hugh doesnot, indeed, 
eur the title, but he is so in act and deed,” 
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Lowis V—Hugh Capet. 
42. Lothaire died at Rheims, the 2nd of March, 986, at the age of forty- 
four. His heir, Louis V., was.a youth fally conscious of his own 
weakness and the power of the mighty Hugh Capet. His public 
address to the great barons showed the position which they would 
henceforth hold towards one another. 

“When my father was dying,’ eaid the young king, advancing 
towards count Hugh, ‘he recommended me fo govern the kingdom 
with your aid. He assured me that with this assistance I should 
possess riches, armies, and the strong pices of the kingdom; let it 
Please you, then, to give me the benefit of your counsels, In you I 
place my hope; to you I devote my will and my future.’ From 
thenceforth count Hugh was of course the king’s master. 

‘This sii relation between a sovereign and 
but of short duration. After a year of discord Lor 
denly and mysteriously, it is supposed of poison administered to him 
by his wife. He was the last of the direct descendants of Charle- 
magne. His uncle Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, might indeed 
fairly have laid claim to the throne ; but Charles was a man so entirely 
without talent or influence that there were few to support his pre- 
tensions. Under these circumstances Adalberon, the archbishop 
of Rheims, convoked a national assembly at Senlis for the purpose 
of considering the election of s sovereign. The spirit in which he 
addressed the people expressed their wishes as well as his own. 

“16” he said, ‘you wish to ensure the misery of the kingdom, 
you will make Charles your king. If, on the contrary, you desire 
‘that the country should be happy and prosperous, you will crown 
Hough, the illustrious duke.’ And Hugh accordingly was crowned 
by Adalberon, at Noyon, on the 1st of June, 987. 
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CHAPTER Ix. 
‘HUGH CAPET. 
aD. 987-995. 


‘Ar the socemion of Hugh Capet the duchy of France, which com- 
posed the royal inheritance, consisted only of a portion of the terri- 
tory between the Somme and the Loire. It was bounded on the 
‘orth by the domains of the counts of Flanders and ‘Vermandois ; 
on the west by Brittany and the duchy of Normandy, to which 
Brittany was feudally subject; on the east by the territory of 
the count of Champagne; and on the south by the duchy of 
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‘These four states, together with the duchy of Burgundy and 
the county of Toulouse, formed the great fiefs of the crown of 
France. ‘Their lords were, in most respects, able to act as indepen- 
dent sovereigns, ‘were termed pects of France, and aa such, 
according to the feudal law, could only be judged by their fellow 
nobles, the king presiding over the courts. This system of the 
fendal law became regularly established in Franca about the time of 
Hugh Capel shove its form anay be traced long before in the 
ancient histories of the German tribes, and especially in the dis 
tinction conferred upon the young warriors who attached themselves 
to the person of their chief, and reckoned it disgraceful to survive a 
conflict in which he was killed. Presents of horses and weapons of 
war were a sufficient acknowledgment of this devotion then, but 
when the Franks were settled in land became the most. coveted 
reward, and was bestowed under certain conditions. Portions of 
the conquered territory became the property of the victorious chiefs 
absolutely. ‘Theso were called allodial lands, and, according to the 
language of tho most ancient charters, were held only of God and 
the sword, Allodial proprietors amongst the Franks bore no part in. 
the public burdens beyond that of sharing in the defence of the 
country and in warlike expeditions. ‘This liability to military ser- 
vice seems to have been the origin of the claim afterwards made by 
the feudal lord to dispose of his vassal’s daughter and heiress in 

iage, which doubtless arose from the necessity of provi 
some one who could fulfil the military service in the place of the 
woman. 

‘The ullodial holdings diminished as time went on, for many of 
the lesser independent proprietors, finding themselves surrounded by 
a rude population, were glad to seck protection from their superi 
in power, and exchange their allodial for feudal tenures. "This ex- 
change was effected by the frecholder appearing before the noble 
with a clod of turf or the branch of a tree in his hand and definitely 
ying up his freehold, which was immediately restored to him to 
enjoy and dispose of as before, upon the condition of certain ser- 
vices being paid in return for the protection of the great lord. 

Allodial ‘was also frequently alienated by the practice 
bd of'making donations to churches and ‘religious houses; but the 

ecclesiastical owners of the land were not exempt from military. 
service, and bishops and abbots were bound to appear themselves in 
arms at the head of their retainers, until Charlemagne 
them to send their vassals to the camp instead. But there was a 
second form of dating from the settlement of the Franks in 
Gutta he doen, St Re a het ike on 
ei inning been granted upon special conditions to some 
pe esha Ié the conditions were not kept, the land might. 

















Pikes FAMILY OF CHARLES OF LORRAINE—HUGH CAPET AND THE CHURCH. 
te 

and had recourse to treachery. By the aid of the unprincipled 

Adalberon, bishop of Laon, he contrived to introduce a body of 

French troops into Rheims while Charles and his officers were en- 
‘ir gaged in the solemn services of Holy Week, 4.0. 99]. ‘The unfor- 

tunate prince of Lorraine and his young wife, Agnes of Vermandois, 
were seized, and sent as prisoners to Orleans, and there, after a few 
months’ imprisonment, Charles died. His eldest son became duke 
of Lower Lorraine and died without issue, and the two younger sons 
took refuge in Germany, where their descendants became landgraves 
of Thuringia. 

‘Hugh was now relieved of his greatest danger, but difficulties 
still remained. The barons of the south refused to recognise his 
title. ‘ Who made thee count ?’ asked Hugh of the powerful count of 
Perigord, who had overrun Touraine. ‘ Who made thee king ?’ was 
the haughty reply. The best support for Hugh Capet lay in the 
clergy, and apparently with this view he showed such marked favour 
to the church that it obtained for him the title of its defender; 
and s0 marked was his outward respect for religion that during the 
whole of his life he refused to wear his crown, and appeared before 
his people not in the robes of s king, but in the ecolesiastical dress 
which belonged to him as lay abbot of St. Martin's of Tours. 

‘The nine years of the reign of Hugh Capet were without any very 
markedeventa, and on the 24th of October, a.D. 996, he died at Paris 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. His last injunctions to his son 
Robert, whom he had prudently caused to be crowned before his own 
death, were to protect the church, and on no account to alienate 
the endowments belonging to abbeys and convents, lest be should 
incur the wrath of their founder, St. Benedict. 

The custom in France of making gifts of land—known as 

ages—to the younger sons of the king dates from the accession 
oribe Capetian family. ‘These estates at last became provinces, 
and for a long time the custom of apanages greatly interfered with 
the territorial unity of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘ROBERT. 
kp. 996-1081. 


was established on the throne of France that the world woul 
to an end in the year 1000. Christianity, which inculcates the doo- 


Ir was a universal belief of the age in which the Capetian dynasty 
come 







Babert_ 


was, in fact, alike their hope and their 
had crumbled to dust, so had that of 


‘This awful expectation of the speedy coming of the Last Day 
was deepened by the calamities which preceded or quickly followed 
4p the dawn of the year 1000, A terrible plague desolated Aquitaine, 
pat of the unbappy victims who were stricken by it fell off 
in as though burnt; and in this state of living decay they 
ged the ronds and the sacred shrines, and crowding around 
the churches intensified the evil by the pollution of the air. The 
southern bishops ordered the relics of the saints to be brought forth 
from the churches. ‘Then the crowd increased; the re- 
dake, and the miserable sufferers died even whilst actually touch- 
ing the relics which it was supposed would be their cure. 
~ In the general terror the rich, careless of the possessions for 


atone for their misdeeds by gifts and restitutions. Lands, houses, 
‘serfs, were offered to the church. The legal deeds by which these 
donations were secured show the prevalent belief. ‘The night of 
the world draws near’—such is the language used—‘ each day hi 

rain I (countor baron) give to sich a chureh, for 

welfare of my soul; ’—and then follows the description of the gifts. 
Or spain “Seeing ‘that slavery is contrary to Christian liberty, 1 
= such an one, my serf—he, his children, and their de~ 


many cases gifts and restitution did not satisfy the re- 
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William I, duke of Normandy, would have everything 
Tne reed’ tothe abbey of Juregea if the abbce would bara 


titted ity Hugh I, duke of Burgundy, was only prevented be 
ee rae by the interposition of the Pope and the emperor ; 
Henry If. of Germany actually renounced his empire, mada the vow 
of obedience to the abbot of St. Vannes, and only resumed his royal 
duties when compelled by the abies bran» His peas han ene 
handed down to us as St. Henry. 

Another sovereign equally a saint, but not canonised, was Robert, 
surnamed the Pious, the son and snecessor of Hugh Capet, ki ot 
Franco, He was in his twenty-fourth year when, by the 
his father, be became sole king. Gentle, benevolent, simple, ined 
in his tastes, and eminently devotional in spirit, Robert would seem 
to have heen peculiarly fitted for the cloister; but Providence had 
marked him out for a throne, und his father, in order to prepare 
him for it, placed him under the care of Gerbert, sro ok 
Rheims, the most learned and scientific man of his time, who 
studied algebra at Cordova amongst the Spanish Moors, had learnt 
how to construct a clock, and had dived so deeply into the mysteries 
of physical knowledge that his wondering const eit te 
48.0 magician, The young king grewupwell versed in several branches 
‘of secular learning, besides being skilled in music. He composed 
oes for church services and superintended the building of 

; but something more was required at that stormy period 
ta the world’s history, and Robert's reign was destined to be  sorrow- 
= struggle between his principles and tasted and the necessities of 

position. 

‘The most important event of his life before he became sole king 
had been his marriage. His wife, Bertha, the widow of Eudes, 
count of Blois, and the daughter of Conrad, duke of Burgandy, 
‘was young and beautiful, and the object of his tenderest aifecti 
But the marriage had also been one of policy, for Bertha had » claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy, which, when she married Robert, might 
be transmitted to France. The alliance proved most disastrous. 
aes emperor of Germany, Otho III, desired to annex Burgundy to 

empire, and he persuaded the Pope, Gregory V., to pronounce 

Habe marriage invalid, on the plea that, according to the canonical 

Jaw, he and Bertha were too nearly related. ‘They were cousins in 
the fourth degree, smd had stood sponsors for the same 
the Intter being considered spiritual relationship which 

‘4.0 marriage inadmissible. In 998, two years after Robert's accession, 

*® the Pope issued his decree :— 

Robert, who has married his relation Bertha, in defiance 

of the laws of the church, will renounce her, and do penance for 

seven years, according to canonical usage. If he refuse to obey, 
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Jet him be anathema; and let the sume sentence be applied to 
; to the church 

ene 


‘was fitted by her birth to become the queen of 
imperious, even cruel disposition suited ill with the 
Robert married her, but his after life was 


fving, their appearance, their armour, the harness of their horses, 
‘sured apreig pesca Richy dite oak ae 

e at toes, peculiarity mar) 
cart opeefiand principle in their minds.’ Literature, indeed, 
‘and civilisation were introduced by the Aquitanians, as well as 
fashions; for the position of their country had brought them 
lose intercourse with the Saracens, who had conquered the 

wr? 
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Robert. 

part of Spain, and who were at that time the most en- 
fightened people of Europe. But the habits of the south were cer~ 
tainly not in accordance with the severity of the monastic discipline, 
and must have been especially offensive to king Robert, Music 
was his one permitted pleasure, but it was consecrated solely 
to religion. His passion for it led him to take a personal share 
in the public services, and often in the church of St. Denis, at 
mating, mass, and vespers, he might be seen, crowned and dressed in 
his royal robes, directing the choir, and singing with the monke. 
‘One day returning after his earnest and penitential prayers, he found 
that his vain wife had caused his lance to be ornamented with silver. 
Robert examined it, and then went out into the streets, and meeting 
‘a ragged beggar asked him to fetch some instrament by which the 
silver ornaments attached to the lance could be taken off. The man 
‘went away, and Robert occupied the time of his absence with prayer. 
When the instrument was brought the king shut himself up in a 
room with the beggar, cut off the silver ornaments, and placing them 
in the man’s pouch, recommended him, as was his wont in all cases 
‘when he made any epecin! gift, to take great care that the queen did 
not know it. To save himself from his wife's indignation he had 
recourse toa falsehood, which gives a curious illustration of his ideas 
of morality. He told Constance that he did not know how it hap- 
pened that the lance was despoiled of its ornaments, -What amount 
of credit Constance gave to this assurance cannot be known, but 
certainly king Robert's little acts of what we should call deception, 
thongh caused by a pious scruple, would be a scandal in the present 
Lae customary at that period to swear by some sacred relic, 
which was considered to make the oath binding, Robert caused a 
crystal shrine to be made, apparently for the purpose of containing 
relic, but in which he took eare there should be nothing of the 
kind. | He then made his nobles swear upon this shrine, and even 
occasionally took an oath himself upon it, and believed that in the 

absence of the relic there would be less sin in breaking it, 

‘The king's want of wisdom was unfortunately as remarkable as 
his charity. He was especially tender-hearted towards criminals, 
On one occasion he saw a priest secretly steal a candlestick from a 
church, Queen Constance declared that the other priests who ought 
to have guarded the church should lose their eyes if the candle~ 
stick was not restored. As soon as the king heard this, he sent for 
‘the thief and said, ' Friend, hasten away, lest my queen, Constance, 
should disgover and devour thee. Thou hast now the means of 
reaching thy native place, and may God be with thee.’ The thief 
departed, and as soon as the king believed him to be safe, he turned 








2 gigi ‘WERETICS AND JEWS—DEATH OF KoDEET. 6) 


Peay 0 in tats and mk, « 1y trouble winks 
| much about a candlestick? God has given it to one 
< cape ape pe dl bate ely hain 
heretics. ‘Two priests, canons of the church of the Holy Cross at 
‘Orleans, and one OS Re php aD act Constance, were 
po ieee a sect who denied the inspiration of 
‘Testament and the doctrine of the Trinity, condemned the 
‘of marriage, and threw discredit upon’ obedience to the 
Every effort was made to induce the priests to recant, 












to be burnt at the stake. The king believed that he 
‘an act of piety in being at the awful spec 
fe; and as happy ste were elt to execution, Constance, 
regardlessof humanity, struck her confessor so violeutly with 
‘staff tipped with iron that one of his eyes was dashed out. 

‘and bigotry of the age not only excused the nct, but 


it. 
heresy was for the time suppressed, but only to reappear in 
“eee form at a later date. Peete 
pe eerresesvonly ‘oppressed at this period, and were 
pillaged with impunity, the people thus revenging 
pears Gate miseries inflicted by the cruel nobles. ‘The king saw 
yé all around him, but he could only partially relieve it. His 
‘Barons were too strong for him, and any power which he possessed 
ra hae eee Peete years, compelled to be exerted against his own 
Si it and factions conduct of Constance fostered 
spirit in her sons. They seized the rayal castles and 
fo themselves the revenues of the royal domain: 
a oe them, and het a 
b in Burgundy the rebellion was subdued, But 
‘overcome by an effort so contrary to his gentle 
"the lll ay the cass of Malus, nod died the 20th of 
1031, at the age of sixty. His reign had lasted thirty-five 












CHAPTER XI. 
HENKY J, AND PHILIP 1. 


AD. 1031-1108, 


‘of king Robert had no sooner taken place nt St. Denia 
. to conspire with some of the chief barons to 


‘the crown for her favourite son, Robert, to the exclusion 
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of his elder brother, Henry. Tho indolent character of Henry 
appeared likely to further her designs; but this rary weekaem 
compelled him to seck the aid of the greatest of his vassals, 
Robert, duke of Normandy, the younger brother of Richard Sans 
Peur. Rumour said that Robert had gained his sovereigauty by 
murdering his brother, and certain it is after a great banquet 
given by Robert at Falaise, at which Richard had been sumptuously 
entertained, the guests were suddenly taken ill and died in a few 
hours with evident symptoms of poison, As Robert immediately 
afterwards took possession of the duchy, and imprisoned his brother's 
orphan child in a convent, it was natural to conclude that he had 
been a partaker in the crime. But he was likely to prove a bold 
and prudent ruler in perilous times, and the Normans were soon re- 
Saree orerninent gta have named him Robert 
ie ty when his helpless suzerain, Henry, ap- 
pealed to him for his support, he proved himself in snare 
‘worthy of histitle. ‘The barons who upheld Constance were 
in three pitched battles, and the reckless daring of Robert inspired 
such dread that he became popularly known by the name of Robert 
‘le Diable.’ One by one the rebel nobles abandoned the cause of the 
acen mother, and Constance at length sought reconciliation with 
ry. The indolent king showed the best points of his character 
on this occasion. The duchy of Burgundy was given to his brother, 
and certain favours which his mother demanded were granted; 
but Constance could ill bear the humiliation of defeat, and shortly 

.», after died at Melun, July 1032. 

10 Henry was now called upon to pay the price for the assistance 
which had placed him peaceably upon the throne. The duke of 
Normandy required of him to cede the territory called the Vexin, a 
district comprised between the two rivers the Oise and the Epte. 
‘The loss of this territory must have cost him a of great un~ 
‘easiness when he thought of the future, for it brought the Norman 
frontier within twenty miles of the capital of France. 

‘War was now at an end, but a new trial fell upon France, For 
three successive years the harvests failed, and a famine almost un- 
paralleled in history visited the country.’ The rich fed on scanty fare 
‘and lost strength, the poor ate the roots found in the forests, whilst 
many in their despair appeased their hunger even by human flesh. 
‘The dead lay unburied in the fields, and the hungry wolves devoured 
the corpses and then turned to attack the living, until at the most 
merciful amongst the strong dug ditches for graves, and when the 
hand of death was upon the sufferers the son dragged thither his 
father, the brother his brother, the mother her child, and, to sava 
them from a more horrible fate, buried them with themselves in a 
living tomb. 


| 
| 





ptilecpsy Semmaed suffering, ays ee 
memory 's a » and resurrection, was 
considered the most holy. 

‘Tt was at the time of the famine that duke Robert of Normandy, 
his heart probably softened by the awful visitation of God, resolved to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and do penance for his 
‘sins at his Saviour's tomb. Assembling bis nobles, he announced 
his: and was met by an earnest entreaty that the country 


of age. To this boy, nfterwards famous as William, the 
Bengt tnd he ‘orman barons took the oath of allegiance, 


ee 
‘Robert reached No: proud barons refiused to acknowl 
pate tite lad, ak oot war broke out. one wae, 
sought and obtained aid from Henry I. of France, but as years went 
‘the contest continued the weak king changed sides, and 
of his former friend. The genius and 
the duke were, however, far superior to the king's, and 
‘was soon made to feel his own inferiority. 


= 


had no children. This disappointment he attributed to having 
aie His third choice should, he 
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‘Anne, the ter of the grand duke of Muscovy, a coun! 
Sp Gelman tS Burvpes andthe sokabistuts of 
srhich ‘bad only recently een converted to Christianity. ‘The 





in 1051. By this wife Henry bad two sons; 





Pad ‘BENRY’S vein analy ‘CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


te elder received the name of Philip, from a “tmdition that his i 

_,, mother, Anne, was descended from the famous Philip of Macedon. 

Xj In 1058, seven yeurs after his third marriage, Henry was so entirely, 

defeated i in battle by William of Normandy that he was glad to 

agree to peace, and after al ke never again interfered in the affairs 

35 of Nonaandy. But he only lived two years longer, dying in 1060, 
100 in the twenty-ninth year ot his reign. 

‘The son Worn to Henry I. of France so Pons in life was but 
eight years of age at his father's death, Foreseeing tha probability 
of along minority, Henry was anxious to appoint a guardian {or 
his child who might also be a good regent of the kingdom. His 
choice fell upon Baldwin, count of Flanders, who was his brother- 
in-law. For seven years Baldwin governed France well, but at 
the end of thut time he died, and the young king Philip I. was 
left at the ago of fifteen to his own guidance. This was fatal to 
his character; a tendency to self-indulgence of every kind was 
temptation, and neither his good education nor his natural intelli. 
gence enabled him to withstand the ample opportunities which pre~ 
sented themselves for yielding to it. 

Yet stirring events met him at the very beginning of his career, 
William, duke of Normandy, claimed the crown of England, and 
wns meditating the invasion of the country. By the feudal laws be 
‘was bound to ask the support of his suzerain, LODO ly he 
appeared before his young lord at St. Gormain-en-Laye, an aa ane 
claring his intentions, asked Philip's concurrence, promising at ie 
same time that if he were successful he would hold his kingdom, 
like his duchy, as a fief of France. Philip, being advised by his 
barons, declined having anything to do with the proposed expedition, 
and William of Normandy undertook it on his own responsibility. 

In a very short time came startling news. William had landed 
in England, the battle of Hastings had been fought, 1066, and the duke 
‘of Normandy, who on his accession had been rejected by his own 
barons, was the acknowledged king of England. Philip's: jealousy 
was excited. ‘The Normans were making themselves a name in 
Burope which threatened to eclipse that of the French. Only a few 

previously the sons of Sir Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman 

Trig had ee possession of the southern part of Italy. 
wh ‘one brother had become count of Apulia, another had con- 
juered Sicily, The fame of these brilliant exploits had resounded 
iret maopdy and now the general estimation of Norman valour 
was increased by the prowess of the bold duke who had staked 
his reputation on Dis Waal 89 the. ctowes of England, and had won 
the day. But years wont by before Philip could openly avow his 
‘Ax enmity, then, in 1075, he harassed William by supporting the cause 
of one of the king of England's revolted vassals, Alan, duke of 

















pailip L 
and still more grievously injured him encouragin, 
| in open rebellion. Babes iat ree 
to be made by his father goveruor of Normandy, and when he 
jinted he rose in arms, and, aided by Philip, 
maintained for several years a civil war in the duchy. ly 
irritated by this conduct, William demanded the restoration of the 
district of the Vexin, which had been unj from him 


‘the king of England’s personal aj ce. William, who 
in Normandy, instantly invaded the Vexin, and after 
the town of Mantes burnt it to the ground. The ruins of 
unfortunate city were still smoking when William rode over 
‘His horse stepped upon some hot ashes ; he was thrown for- 
and received an injury so serious that six weeks afterwards, 

10th of September, 1087, he dicd. 
‘was now relieved from the dread of his chief enemy, but 
he had aroused another, in one sense no less 
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Pope Gregory VIL—often known by the name of Hildebrand, 
which he bore before be came to the papal throne—was a man of 
stern virtue, great tlent, and indomitable will. The one object of 
his life was to purify the church and to assert her dominion over 
the princes of the earth, for thus alone did he hope to restore a 
‘world. He asserted the right of the Pope to depose kings 
to be the ultimate judge in national quarrels, and he forbade 
the exercise of the right of investiture, by which a king con- 
ferred on a the temporal possessions belonging to his’ see 
delivering to bim a pastoral staff or ring. Over the clergy 
exercised a stern discipline, and carrying out a principle 
b Yong been making its way in the church, he forbade 
them to marry, and commanded those who were married to put 
their wives, whilst princes, who were leading unholy lives, 
Pepe eine ibe fra this cfixnoee, and were punished by the 
sentence of excommunication. 


but was again and again obliged to yield. And 
oe warning no doubt had its effect upon Philip, and led him to 
ee sae to the Holy See, though he made no real 
change in his own mode of life. Gregory had indeed great cause to 
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Philip I. 
oy one who was o utteriyafinnt af th lave of God end man. 
impoverish is loxurious julgence, offered 
Mishopres and cies churall peeirtients ttn ilttes eddies 
of the sale in riot and profligacy. Gregory 

tea excommunication, sn interdict, iti 
Philip promised amendment; en ee ee 


was unable to withstand this accumulation of pastes 
see ane i he Si ‘Thaveloved righ- 
teonsness and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile,’ he expired. 
Freed by death fem the man who would have beg ‘most, 
likely to put obstacles in his path, Philip became bolder in his 
vices. He married Bertha, daughter of the count of Flanders, and 
she had borne him several children ; but growing weary of her, he 
treated her with the greatest neglect, and at length imprisoned her in 
4.n the castle of Montreuil. In 1092 he was visiting Fulk, count 
308 of Anjon, at Tours, when he was introduced te the count’s wife, 
de Montfort, who was considered the most beautiful woman 
in the kingdom. The countess of Anjou had no affection for her 
husband, and when the king professed his admiration, she was 
easily induced to listen to the dictates of ambition. On one con- 
dition she would forske Fulk and follow Philip to Orleans. 
She must be publicly aecepted as Seegpeoee 
marriage must have the sanction of pple The on toni 
with great difficulty, prevailed on his bishops to perform 
lated ceremony, and the Pope, Urban Il,, the successor of Gana 
lost no time in taking measures for the punishment of this out- 
offence. A papal legate was sent to France, and at a 
‘national council assembled at Autun Philip and Bortrade were ex 
communicated, and Philip was forbidden to appear in public as a 
king unless he would consent to separate from the countess of 
Anjou. The king, alarmed, laid aside his crown and wrest 
implored forgivencts, but still he rofuased to give up 
Pope Urban IL, though not equal to Pen emails 
of energy and principle, who would never path submitted to this 
of the authority of the church if his mind 
ferceat ip, baie ‘© momentous undertaking which at this 
Seataos ooonpy attention of Europe, Some years before 
: aotuleceincscbih Jong been in the power of the Muhometan 
tribe of Saracens, had been conquered from them by the barbarian 
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‘Turks, Mahometans also, but more fierce and reckless. Christian 
insulted; the helpless inhabitants of the cit 


‘France more than any other country responded to the a 
= Reeser leprae’ gece of the Horm 
‘sided by his self-denying charity and fervent pi 
fal impression on the excitable multitude. Ric bape 
prepared to enlist under the pel hasnartssatekeaae follow~ 
Urban called a council, to be held at Clermont, in 
so that the sanction of the church might be publicly 
the tindertaking, the concourse wae so great that it was 
ty to hold the ithe cay. «On the aa and at last even 

fields the city. tenth day of the seasion, 
ea: 
stood by Urban’s throne, which was placed in the great 

Ghectiyracd atdeosd ‘the multitude. He told the story 
‘desolation and torture which he had himself witnessed, and 
had ended the Pope, in burning words, called upon his 
‘to make the glorious choice of self-sacrifice in this world 
Se eines aed wcdld.de- corse, ‘Then burst forth the 
aultitude: ‘It ix the willof God! It is the will of 

before Urban thousands bound the cross of 
‘right and swore to avenge the cause of the 

Redeemer by taking part in the holy war thenceforward to be 

‘tyled the Crusade. 

“The princi leaders of the ition were French, but 

| ee monarch himself was neither willing nor able to nc- 
it, At the same council of Clermont which Pope Urban 

| dix the porpote of calling-upon the prinoee of Christen- 
1 to eal for Christ, Philip was a second time anathe- 


He 
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agar 
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submitted in words and made no alteration in deed. 
‘was crowned, and the title of queen was given her, 
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although the four children whom she bore to Philip were never 
auknowledged as legitimate, whilst the unhappy Bertha, Philip's 
Jawful wife, remained shut up in her prison at Montreuil, till at 
Jength she died of a broken heart, 

Tn the meantiine the preparations for the crusade proceeded with 
vigour. Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, was entrusted 
with the chief command; and many of the princes and nobles of 
Europe—amongst them Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother of 
Philip of France, and Robert Courthose, eldest son of William 
the Conqueror—consented to uct under him. 

But before the disciplined soldiers were in readiness to march, a 
ody of no less than 100,000 humbler pilgrims, accompanied by the 
Hermit and a priest named Gotteschalk, and under the guidance of a 
Burgundian knight, called Walter the Penniless, were on their way 
to the Holy Land, crossing Hungary and Bulgaria to Constantinople, 
and from Conabe entering Asia Minor. The expedition was ns fatal 
in its end as it was wild and imprudent in its beginning. The pilgrims 
‘were attacked near Nicea by the Turkish sultan, and only 3,000 
out of the great multitude remained to tell the tale of their defeat, 

The regular army of crusaders advanced upon the whole more 

4». successfully, and reached Jerusalem on the 7th of June, 1099; but 
10 only 60,000 were then in condition to fight. ‘The rest of the 
immense force, numbering, it is said, 100,000 horsemen and 600,000 
foot soldiers, had fallen victims to famine, pestilence, and the sword. 
40,000 Turks defended the holy city. The siege lasted rather more 
than a month, and on the 15th of July the Banner of the Cross was 
lanted on the battlements of Jerusalem. A fierce carnage of the 
Turks followed. When the fury of the crusaders was satiated 
Godfrey and his attendunt nobles repaired to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to pour forth their adorations and thankegiving. 

The acts appear to us painfully inconsistent, but fey can be 
accounted for by the spirit of the age and the teaching which had 
led the crusaders to believe that the slaughter of the infidel was, 
under all circumstances, a deed acceptable in the sight of God. 

‘The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was now established. Its first 
monarch was Godfrey de Bouillon, who was chosen by the 
‘unanimous voice of the crusading princes, But Godfrey refused to 
‘wear a crown of gold where, as he himself said, ‘his Redeemer had 
worn acrown of thorns,’ and the only title which he assumed was 
that of advocate and baron Seeeepe Ake oy » Even this he 

an. enjoyed but one year. He died in July 1100, and his brother 
210 Baldwin then became the second king of Jerusalem, 

Whilst the fame of the French warriors was thus spreading 
throughout the east, their king remained sunk in self-ind ine 
dolence, But the slumbering conscience at length awoke, Philip was 
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afflicted by a grievons disease, in which he recognised the judgment 
f Mee cee ‘The femiente. of. axohosavumionben weighed 
‘upon him, and the terrors of future judgment haunted him. 
applied to the Pope for absolution, and was permitted to do pub- 
penance for his offences, and the sentence was then removed. 
Bertrade was treated with much less severity. She was indeed no 
idered the actual wife of Philip, but she retained her ont- 

consort to the end of her days. In 1108 


ing, assumed the habit of a Benedic~ 

he died at Melun on the 29th of July, 

forty-seven years. At his own request he 

Denis, as he deemed himself unworthy to rest 
predecessors, 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘LOUIS VI, LE GRoS (THE FAT). 
‘Ap, 1108-1137. 


Lous VI, the son of Philip and Bertha, is generally knewn by the 
epithet le Gros, from his great size ; but on his accession to the throne 
he was called l'Eveillé, or the Awakened. And certainly his reign, 
from its very commencement, must have been a great awakening for 
France when contrasted with the slumbering incapacity of his father. 

associated in the government with Philip ever since 
the year 1100, and bad thus early acquired a full knowledge of the 
pistes his people. His health could never have been good, for in 
his he had been poisoned, and although his life was 
saved he never fally recovered; and to this the singular paleness of 
his face, iy the size of his person, must have been attri- 
‘butable. His bodily infirmities, however, were of comparatively 
little moment to his subjects, for he was a man of clear intellect, de- 
cided will, and high moral purpose; and his friend and prime 
minister, Suger, abbot of St. Denis, was well fitted to carry out his 
‘views for the enlargement of the kingdom nnd the good government 
‘of the people. At the death of Philip the immediate dominions of 
the king of France consisted only of the five cities of Paris, Melun, 
and Sens, with the districts or counties attached 
‘even these cities were really separated from one another, 
bnilt towers overlooking the highways, and from 
attack unwary travellers, carrying them to the 
“their castles and demanding enormous ransoms for 
‘The king himself could not travel from Paris to Orleans 
strong force to protect him, for the lord of MontVhéry had 
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built his castle on the way and exacted a toll from all passers-by. 
From Paris to St. Denis the road was safe, but beyond this stretched 
the gloomy forest of Montmorency, which none might venture to 
traverse save with his lance prepared for attack. The country was 
in fact given up to brigandage; it was the natural result of Philip's 
Jong reign of indolence. 

‘The first efforts of Louis were for the protection of the church. 
Abbeys, monasteries, and convents, the only asylums of order and 
‘peace, were not free from the attacks of the robber nobles. Louis 
armed his troops for their defence, and the bi and abbots, 
on their part, armed their serfs to assist the royal whilst a 
number of peasants flocked to the king’s standard, led by their parish 
priests, By this united aid the great roads from Tours and Orleans 
to Paris, and from Paris to Rheims, were rendered safe, while the 
count of Blois gave his help to the king in protecting the country 
lying et wenn sis care the Seine, and the Marne—a small circle of 
territory enclosed between the great provinces of Anjou, Normandy, 
and Flanders, 

But the crusade was the greatest assistance to Louis, for it carried 
off the fierce barons. Even the terrible lord of Mont!"héry assumed 
the red cross, but he went no farther than Antioch. When the 
Christians were besieged there he deserted his companions in arms, 


nughter in mariage to ono of 
also his eae, which was in fact yielding tothe rng the highway 





Gisors, in the Vexin, and extended their authority almost to Paris, — 
‘The «mall kingdom of France would have been able to make but — 
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‘little head against them but for the suj jiven to Louis by the 
mie eeeeieeitatincied Aajoc: “Tne Soeut et’ Arjen saa 


Reese cniana ve of seneschal of France, which gave him 
the right of putting the dishes on the king's table. The feudal sys- 
‘such offices, when exercised towards the sovereign, honour 
the principle has descended to our own days, as we see in 
‘of groom of the stole, lord or lady of the bedchamber, &e. 
‘Phe count of Anjou considered his acceptance as seneschal of 
France to be equivalent to a league with the king against his 
ales the aggressive Normans. 
‘increase the natural enmity between the Normans and French 
‘Tonis was about this time called upon to take up arms against the 
‘king of England and duke of Normandy in a cause which had much 
‘to justify the act. Robert Courthose, the eldest son of William the 
Conqueror, after fighting bravely in the Holy Land, had returned only 
to carry on a war with his brother Henry, king of England. Being 
taken prisoner at the battle of Tenchebrai in 1106, he had been im- 
pee im Cardiff Castle, where he died. His young son, William 
1, fled to France and threw himself on the protection of Louis 
le Gros. A long and indecisive war followed. The battle of 
an Brenneville, in 1119, in which the two kings met in person, was the 
“2 most of the conflicts; yet so different were the contests of 
the mi from thore of the present day that, if we are to 
believe the old chroniclers, there were only three men killed. The 
Normans claimed the victory, but it had no results, and the struggle 
‘continued at intervals till William Cliton was killed in battle in 
51128. And during all this time Louis was steadily strengthening 
= ‘of the sovereign, the church, and the people, so as to make 
‘against the barons. It is the most remarkable feature of the 
‘of Louis le Gros this union of king and commonalty, 
| from it arose a great change in the constitution of the country, 
‘which is known in France as the ‘ affranchissement des communes,’ 
{the freedom of the commons). When the middle and lower classes 
‘were united for mutual preservation they became powerful, and 
‘the great towns were able to demand certain privileges which secured 
the freedom of the inhabitants and gave them a voice in 
of public affairs. 

"Inthe south such self-governing or municipal cities had been 
‘tommon ever since the time of the Romans, who first established 
‘Now they became more general, and the greater part of these 
eer ereses to the royal treasury, and pro- 

to nid the king in his wars. 
an ancestor of the famous Simon de Mont- 
after headed the barons of England in demand- 
from Henry III, was, we are told, the first. per- 
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son who advised Louis VI, after his defeat at Brenneville, to 

the forces of the communes, marching under the hanners 
Ph lent sective partibia’ fol Aticew of ths Norrasanietha teary 
rows eae id eh vecshnonn ies tiny aw Gir satel RSNGEAE SR 
their proud war-horses flee before the standard of the commune. 
‘Then it was that they said to themselves with the post of the twelfth 
century, Robert Waco— 


Nus somes homes cum il sunt, 
‘Tex membres wyum cum il uat 
Et altrosi grans cors arum, 

Bt altrotant softir pou. 





‘We are men as they are, 

‘The same limbs Bayo ‘wo that they hayo; 
As large 1 heart uve we, 

And suffer as much can we. 


t is singular that Louis would not allow the two great towns of 
Paris and Orleans to be communes; yet Paris especially required 
Protection, for it was subject tothreaseparate masters: the king,as count 
of Paris, was lord of the western part of the city; the archbishoy 
governed the eastern part; and the prévét, who was a kind of sheriff, 

‘a certain power over the whole, ‘The people were thus subject 
to great oppression, especially whenever the king came to Paris, 
His sergeants had then a right to ransack private houses and tuke 
whatever they liked for the use of the royal family, Paris was at 
this time the worst built and dirtiest city in France, The original 
‘town, built on the little island in the Seine, still remained enclosed 
dy walls, but the opposite shores of the river were studded with 
buildings, many of which were religious houses shut in by strong 
walls. 


But Louis, though he esteemed the citizens of the commune, 
was inclined to rest more fully for support upon the church. 
‘outward conduct showed his respect for it. He was himself, as count 
of the Vexin, a vassal of the great abbey of St. Denis, and he did not 
disdain to bear on horseback the famous oriflamme,! the standard 
cof the ubbey, which was recognised as the national banner. ‘The 
bishops, on their part, feared to fall under the power of the imperi 
Norman kings, and the Pope so entirely trusted Louis that 
allowed to exercise the right of investiture, for asserting which ‘other 
sovereigns had been excommunicated. 

Louis had been on the whole successful in his public affairs, but 
grievous domestic trial was in store for him. His eldest son, 
boy of sixteen, and, according to the old chroniclers, a rosy. 

* So called becanso tho staff was of gold and the lower part of the banner 
ent 60 ns to represent flames, 
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ho Se prandlpetaratoer ys hteartage! 
riding in the narrow, crowded streets of Paris, when a 
,' as we are told, ran between the legs of his horse, 


night he |. Loui 
Ti arese friend, lansed oven tov bie li But publie interest 
‘him. ‘Pho Pope, Innocent IL, was in France soliciting the 
‘of Louis the anti-Pope, Anacletus III. A council 
bbe held in the middle of October 1131, and thither 
‘and the ki is to go und preside at the 
‘his second son, Louis, generally known as ‘ le Jeune,’ 
of 


daparted; but God, who has 
‘your sons, has left you others to reign after 
therefore, this grief To us, strangers driven from 


prepared for the morrow’s festival, when his 
being brought to the altar and consecrated with the 
St. Remigins had anointed Clovis on his conversion, 


dg 
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ly 
when, the nephew of Henry, and 
had been twice married. Her 


f 


the 


William, duke of Aquitaine, a prince notorious for his 
: conscience was, after many years of crime, so far 

resolved to undertake as a penance a pilgrimage 
St. James of Compostela in Spain, 


rele 


if 


ip 
VL, with the understanding that Eleanor should marry the 
fis le Jeune. ‘The character of tho young princess 
education received in her native land promised ill for 
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Langue @’Oc, which was now commonly accopted as the language of 
the troubadours, or southern poets; ! pohey aire: ‘Aquitaine had 
thus been accustomed from her infancy to the most extravagant ad- 
miration. ‘The change. ftom the sunny climate, the gaiety, h 
and freedom of southern manners to the severe peopelery of 
north, where the grave and good abbot Suger, the tutor 
Lonis, held sway over the public mind, ‘os Belle likely to wae ate 
tractive to her. But the alliance was politically advisable, 
it had been proposed Eleanor became duchess of Aquitaine in ae 
own right, her father having died at Compostella, in the month of 
ig April 1137, and in August of the same year the 
 solemnised at Bordeaux, where prince Louis, Pesan gs ~ by a 
brilliant suite, met Eleanor and her court. Immediately after the 
ceremony the prince and his bride prepared to return to oh fo 
before they had reached Poitiers they were met 
the doath of the king, who bad been attacked b; esti need 
expired on the Ist of August, the very day jt ay Rpt marriage. 
‘The outburst of regret which from all parts of France followed 
this sorrowful news sufficiently proved the affection with which 
Louis VI. was He had found the kingdom weak; he left 
it strong, He found it insignificant in size, and he Teft it en- 
larged in a great degree to its ancient and natural extent. He had 
restored peace and security, and, following the suggestions of Suger, 
had established a system which secured justice throughout the king- 
dom. The missi dominici, or judicial circuits, first set on foot by 
Charlemagne, were now revived. Every year two noblemen 
travelled through France prepared to hear causes, to reform abuses, 
all classes proved their sense of these benefits by their increasing 
alt 
eget yet at the very time when revereneo for the church and at 
tachment to the sovereign were thus strengthening, another power, 
in @ certain sense antagonistic to both, was making i felt 


of the new movement, was first brought into notice in the reign of 
the latter, itmay be desirable to give a short sketch of his principles 
and of his early career, 

incisal reign pigee, John 


the north were called froweéres, and their wis 
the ‘Frome Wallon, or Langue UO, from which modern Preach s derived, 
‘They wrote proso romances as well as songs. 





Gerbert, afterwards Ivester II, the friend and tutor of 
Robert of France. he to Mises dle Aalaridnie act 


Erenpapsenel er by the church authorities, could not 
‘The questions thus brought forward were of the 


new thinkers were called, asserted virtue, vioe, beauty, purity, 

grace—in fact, all abstract ideas—were only names, that a virtuous 

man was a , but virtue in the abstract a sound, The 

BeePaayiing which cid scr ecealy cciey tnt potoc baci 
‘an} not exist; 

Getilan oe ives menething distinct fron u bosutifal celatend 


t 
i 
Ba 
I 


as we all understand what perfect beauty 
we never seen it, it must have an existence 
ee ekatllgs eee tence saed 


Hi 


Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of William Rufus, 
was one of the most distinguis Reulists. His famous argument 
‘existence of the unseen God was, that if God did not exist 


? 
y F 


not be able to conceive the idea of Him. ‘The same 

n NCEE abridge vest eae 
controversies were awakened wl involved traths 

deepest importance. In France these metaph; crepe vie 

carried on, and in Paris a public ecclesiastical sebool or 

‘had lately been established, which was gradually becom- 


‘most ed ecclesiastical professor of the Paris university. 
ata appeared Abelard, a Breton 

ae handsome, fascinating in manner, and wit 
falente, He fected bimaclf humbly amongst the pupils of 
Paris professor, confessed his difficulties, and begged for 
of them. William of Champeaux was unable sutislactorily 
on, and Abelard d, with the determination in a 

to discomfit some other teacher. So he went from 

— akind of metaphysical tournament, in which it was 
to overthrow his adversary's arguments and reduce 


success of Abelard was, donbtless, in a great 
to his language. ‘The church teaching was carried on 
Eatin of the mile agua. Abelard opoke in a, tongue 
which sould understand; he simplifed everything which bad 
Bup. 


hie 


obsenre; the mysteries of religion ceased to be 
he discoursed of them; he treated the Christian 
respect, but in reality it melted away in his 

oR is first attack was upon morality, though it was made 
‘© as scarcely to be perceptible ; amd he said, was not in the act, 
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Louie VI. 
‘but in the intention; thus there were no such things as sins of 
habit or ignorance. The fallacy of this assertion is evident when 
‘we consider that men sin not only when they deliberately break 
God's laws, but also when they do not earnestly strive to keep them; 
but the teaching was naturally yery xttractive to human weakness, 
When once the fact of sin is denied or extenuated, the denial of the 
necessity for an atonement follows naturally. ‘The teaching of 
Abelard tended to this, though he did not openly assert it; he pro- 
fexsed, indeed, to defend Christianity, but his arguments in its sap- 
port wero feeble. ‘The result of bis teaching was soon practically 
shown, Being received into the house of the canon Fulbert as the 
instructor of his beautiful niece Heloisa, he gained her affections, 
and led her into conduct which proved a disgrace to herself and a 
most bitter grief to her uncle, Yet when Abelard offered to 
her che refused, for marriage would have shut him out from 
ecclesiastical offices, and Heloisa looked forward to his being some 
day a prior, an abbot, a bishop, a cardinal, or even a pope. Fulbert, 

er, insisted, and a secret marriage took place at Paris, ‘The 
eold-hearted Abelard nevertheless urged Heloisa to deny it; and, 
obedient to his least wish, she took the veil in a nunnery, whilst he 
himself entered « monastery. By this time his fame had 
far and wide; an immense concourse of scholars flocked to him, and 
she became yet bolder in his speculations. His heresies were ex- 
citing the especial attention of the great authorities of the church 
dowende the loser end of tbe reign of Louis VL, butthe period was 
one which did not admit of any active interference on the part of 
the Pope. The condition of Italy was most unsatisfictory; there 
awere not anly two rival Popes—Innocent IT., acknowledged by Ger- 
many, France, and England; and Anacletus IIL, the anti-Pope, 
upheld by several of the lesser states—but at the same time Arnold 
‘of Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, yet a man of strict morals, was 
stirring up the people of Rome to establish a republic in opposition 
to the papal government, Innocent II. had been obliged to leave 
Italy and seek in France the support of Louis VI, and was for 
several years an exile; and the only man besides who could be 
expected to oppose Abelard was so much occupied with the affairs 
of the papacy that he was unable to attend to the important 
metaphysical questions which at any other time would have excited 
the deepest interest. 

This man was Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, a Burgundian, and, 
like Abelard, a man of noble birth, marvellous energy, and great 
talents, which were devoted solely to the cause of religion. for 
might be found to differ from Bernard in doetrine, but noone 
deny the holiness of his character, Beginning life as a simple monk 
of the Benedictine monastery of Citeaux, which he quitted when he 
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he rose to be the arbiter of the destinies of 
nobles, and clergy consented to be gnided 

When the question as to the rival popes was to ba 
Foul VI bad declare fo Innoost IL, while Henry 


against. his will, 

‘ passions and excitement were 

‘one absorbing feeling of the love of God. Enthusiasti- 
affectionate in his friendships, they were cherished only 80 far 
sanctified and 


st Anacletus, and the history of his contest with 
ed for the reign of Louis VIL. 





CHAPTER XII. 
LOUIS Vil.) LE JEUNE, 
< 4m, 1197-1180, 


Louis VIT. was em years of age when he became the sole 
ruler of France. Well disposed, with benevolent feelings, sincere 
and a fair amount of talent, the young king was nevertheless 
to cope with the difliculties of ‘his position. His one great 
‘adyantage had been the education given him by Suger, a man whom 
‘even St. Bernard looked upon with admiration. When the abbot of 
Clairvanx visited the prime minister at St. Denis, and saw the noble 
“which Suger had constructed, reserving only a cell for 

self, he exclaimed with a deep sigh, ‘ This man condemns us all; 
builds not for himself, as we build for ourselves, but solely for 

2 emesicmring the whole time that Suger governed France, he 
lived in ‘room, fifteen fet long and ten fect wide ; there he de- 
‘voted his few hours of leisure to devotion aad study, and when night 
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came he slept upon a bed of straw, which during the day was hidden 
by a decent carpet, and covered himself with a rough woollen counter- 
Sacel alee guckia tnice T-osia la Jeune hod bee tac euly agaut 
in the abbey of St. Denis in Poet of self-denial and Tonite 
‘but it would seem as thongh his early marriage with the rich heiress 
of Aquitaine had been too much for his weak character. At the 
very outset of his reign he would fain hoye made war on the count of 
‘Toulouse, on the pretext that Eleanor had some title to the count’s do- 
minions, but his barons refused to accompeny him, and he was obliged 
to relingnish the iden. His next undertaking brought disastrous 
results, He ventured to withstand the Pope, Innocent Il., who, with- 
out any reference to the king of France, had given the archbishopric 
of Bourges, the capital of Aquitaine, to a person connected with the 
papal court. St. Bernard protested against the act, but Louis did 
more; he gave orders for a fresh election. The Pope in return ex- 
‘communicated him, and laid an interdict upon every place where he 
might sojourn; but the young king, in no way alarmed, seemed 
determined to drive matters still further to extremity. 

Tt happened that about this time a quarrel had broken out 
between Louis and Thibald, the powerful count of Cham, ie. It 
‘was on a question of an entirely domestic nature. Count Thibald’s 
niece had married Ralph, count eof Vermandois, but Ralph, having 
fallen deeply in love with Petronilla, the sister of queen ‘Eleanor, 
divorced his first wife and married Petronilla. The count of Cham- 
pe sppetled to the Pope on behalf of his niece, and Ralph and 

were excommunicated. Queen Eleanor urged Louis to take 
we Petronilla's quarrel and invade the territories of the count of 
ampagne, who was upheld by the Pope. ‘The king entered Cham- 
Fagus, ravaged the country, and set fre to the town of Vitry. he 
es spread to the principal church, where the greater part of the 
crea oe thirteeen hundred men, women, and children— 
had taken refuge. Their cries reached the ears of the ily, be but it was 
too late to save them and all within the church perished. This 
horrible event completel , crushed the spirit of Louis; he was over+ 
whelmed by the sense of the misery he had caused. He became at 
once submissive to the Pope, and sought for a reconciliation at any 
price. His conscience, awakened upon one point, reproached him upon 
vee He thought himself responsible for all the sucrileges committed 
in the three years for which the interdict had lasted, and the idea 
serionaly suggested itself to his mind of making a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Tea ‘asa penance for his sins, but the moment for such & 
reparation | had not yet arrived. 
Ist these events were passing the contest between the great 
_, St Beruurd and Abelard bad begun and been carried on with 
13) Tt-was towards the close of the year 1139, the sccond year 
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into fess Gopecio Eee . It would seem that what Ber- 
‘was more the principles of argument which Abelard had 
introduced than the arguments themselves. Abelard certainly did 
not go as far as those who followed him, but he was condemned to 
silence, and his disciples were excommunicated, Abelard himself 
never reached Rome; he was taken ill on the way, and sought shelter 
in the abbey of Clugny, where the abbot, Peter the Venerable, pro- 
him during the short remainder of his life, and even brought 
aboutan ontward reconciliation with Bernard. At this time he entered 
into Ing correspondence with Heloisa, who was now sbbess of the 
convent of the Paraclete, but his heart appears to have been far more 
selfish than hers; he gave her advice, but very little affection, In 

Sia gor T182 , two years after his condemnation at Sens, he died, 

iis VII. appears to have taken no very decided part in the 


Stee ete Abelard, he was G 
at the council of Sens. Affairs immediately conn with 
= occupied him; and as time went on, and the uneasiness 
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‘of the greatest importance to himself and his people. 

‘one of disturbance both in Europe and Asia. 
destructive war between Stephen and 
of Anjou, the war being carried on in 

Normandy possessions, and in Anjou as the 
Bote Ful V,, the father of Geofitey, was still 

Palestine, where he had married the princess 
the daughter of Baldwin, king of Jerusalem. He had no 
ana to Europe, and his son therefore became the ruling 
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TL of England, her son by her first husband. In Aquitaine 
‘south of France there were likewise contending claims for 
the succession to some of the great lordships which had no direct 
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Tonis Vil. 
heir male. Wars and commotions indeed surrounded Louis on 
every side, but none so roused his zeal and touched his heart as the 
ery from the Christians in the Holy Land. 

For the first thirty years of the twelfth century the ki of 
Jerusalem, established by Godfrey de Bouillon, had su ly re- 
sisted its enemies, but after that time the emir of Mossul com- 
menced an aggressive war against the Christians, and Edessa, the 
great Christian fortress and stronghold, fell into his hands. ‘The 
news of the loss spread through the Haren settlements in Pales- 
tine, and at the very time when Louis ‘was pondering in his 
mind the idea which was, he hoped, to bring peace to his burdened 
conscience, an eloquent appeal from Pope Engenius IIT, exhorted him 
and his people to take up arms for the defence of the Holy Sepulehre 
and the support of the Frank dominion in Palestine Std 
authority in France had oa this occasion been delegated to St. 
nard, He was worn by care and infirmity and years, but no one 
could so touch the heart and rouse the energy ofa nation; and, 
following his advice, Louis called a cme national council at Vezel: 

42;in Burgundy. It was the fenst of Easter 1146, Qn the slope 

a hill overlooking the town the assembly was held. Louis, wear- 
ing his royal robes, was there, with the proud and beautiful Eleanor. 
His nobles and knights surrounded him, and below was the vast 
crowd of the common people, ‘The gaze of all alike was fixed upon 
the pale, attenuated monk who tood by the king’s side. In impas- 
sioned words Bernard of Clairvaux addressed the multitude. The 
very sound of his voice operated upon them as a spell, and as 
he ‘spoke of the perils to which their brethren were exposed, and 
of the eternal disgrace which would rest on Christendom should the 
land of the Redeemer again fall into the possession of the infidel, a 
murmur arose like that which had in a bygone day followed the ape 
peal of Urban II. It swelled, and ned, and spread, till the 

of * Crosses ! Crosses !' was heard as ons.voioe we ea 
SECs Sabena the result of his address, scattered amongst 
‘the the badges which he had brought with him, and 
which were eagerly seized as pledges of devotion to the sacred cause. 

Louis knelt at Bernard’s feet, and received the holy sign from 
his hand. Eleanor, always open to impressions from excitement, 
seized it for herself, and a large number of nobles and knights 
followed her example, whilst the crowd below were so eager to 
assume the Cross that Bernard and his assistant monks were obliged 
to tear their own garments to pieces to supply them. 

A year wont by before the oxpedition’ was fully in readiness. 
By that time the ranks of the crusaders had been 
the support of Conrad, emperor of Germany, and several of the 

ii most princes of the empire. “And at Easter 1147 
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‘Pope Eugenius visited Paris, and bestowed his apostolical benedic- 
tion: Louis in the abbey of St. Denis, giving him at the same 
time im’s staff and wallet. 
‘Suger Tooked on coldly, He was to be left to govern the 
}with the assistance of the count of Vermandois and tho 
of Rheims, The distinction was no temptation, for Suger 
‘was without ambition, at least for this world. He would fain have 
retained Louis by pointing out his duties to his people, but the 
‘ing was not only stimulated by the general impulse, but by his 
own secret remorse, aud very soon after his interview with the 
Lo eee Metz, there to meet the crusading army 
‘of 100,000 barons and soldiers, besi 


a 
perors had from the first jealous of the crusading spirit, As the 
t of Constantinople had been a hindrance rather than a 

tap 10 de Bouillon, so now Manuel Comnenus, though 
showed all outward marks of friendship, worked secretly 

to the Frank army. -The guides whom he professed 
to provide when the crusaders left Constantinople and entered 
Asia Minor were faithless. The portion of the army led by 
the emperor Conrad was unexpectedly assaulted by the Turks, anda 
terrible defeat followed. Louis hastened to Conrad’s assistance, but 
the emperor, who had been wounded in the battle, was obliged to 
return to Constantinople to recruit his strength. Louis and the 
French troops pushed on, hoping to reach the seaport of Attalia, in 
yee succeeded after a journey fraught with difficul- 
ties, from which they were saved by the courage and wisdom of a 
‘knight, known to us ouly by the name of Gilbert, and who, when 
he arrived at Attalia, considered his task finished, and resumed his 
Private station. A difference of opinion now arose between the king 
fad his barons, ‘There was yet a march of forty days before they 
could hope to reach Antioch, but the patience and zeal of the 
barons were exhausted. ‘The king could not control them. ‘They 
declared that they would goby sea. The Greeks furnished ships for 
tll who could pay ; the rest, chiefly pilgrims, were left behind under 
the care of two barons anda body of hired Greeks, Louis gave all he 
‘atthe moment for the support of those who were thus aban- 

and then embarked himself with Eleanor for Antioch, where 

they were received by count Raymond of Poitiers, prince of the little 
Christian principality of Antioch, and a near relation of the queen. 
‘No sooner was the king pons than the treacherous spirit of the 
Peete. he rathaypy pilevims, who were nooinelly 
tnder the protection of the Greek emperor, were not only forbidden 
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to enter the city, but the Greeks informed their enemies of their 
condition, and immediately the Turks fell upon the pilgrims 
and massacred by far the greater number. So helpless were they 
that at last even their foes pitied them, and the Turks nursed 
the wounded and fed the sick and starving, whilst the Greeks seized 
the strong and kept them as slaves. Such were the tidings which 
reached Louis at Antioch, and very terribly must they have added 
to the domestic trial which had just now dawned upon him. ‘The 
Tight-minded Eleanor showed such levity of conduct in her inter- 
course with count Raymiond that Louis hastily left Antioch, and, 
taking his wife with him, procesded asa pilgrim to Jerusalem. ‘The 
emperor Conrad, having recovered ftom hisillness, had preceded him 
there, and having visited the holy places, had set out ou a tour of 
inspection of the kingdom, visiting the seaports, and urging the 
various knights and pilgrims who had fulfilled the vows they had 
made, and were ing to return to Kurope, to remain and assist in 
some enterprise ugainst the heathen. Louis had reached ‘Tyre on 
his way to Jerusalem, when he received a mossage from Conrad, who 
‘was at Ptolemais, urging that they should meet half-way betweenthe 
two cities and concert measures for the protection of the Holy Land. 
‘The result of the interview was an attack upon Damascus, one of 
‘the most important cities of the Saracen empire ; but the Christians 
were unable to take it, and when Conrad and Louis sadly returned 
to Jerusalem, the former at once resolved to give up the crusade and 
go back to Europe. Louis lingered at Jerusilem during: the 
winter, holding, however, but little communication with the nobles 
of the kingdom, He celebrated Haster in the holy city, and then, in 
cep ye of an earnest remonstrance sent him by § 

for Europe. His homeward voyage was adventurous. 

Greek emperor and Roger, count of Sicily, were at war, and the 
Greek fleet, cruising in the Mediterranean, captured the vessel in 
which Louis was, and were about to carry him a prisoner to Constan- 
tinople, when the Sicilian admiral and his fleet came in sight, and 
having attacked and defeated the Greeks, set the king of France free. 

Sad and humiliating was the landing of in his native 
country. Suger had indeed governed it wisely during his | 
and there was no lack of prosperity in the country ; public order 
‘been maintained, the royal domains improved, but the i 
cof both the king and his subjects had been bitterly disappointed. Of 
the mighty host which rather more than two Before tad set forth 
from Palestine oly tet 200 or 300 knights discmburked with 
their sovereign at ence, 

But a further trial, more especially touching himself, was 
in store for Louis. Eleanor's conduct in Palestine had given him 
cause for complaints of the most serious kind. In his confidential 
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for the separation, and the disunion between the 
wife was soon evident to the whole world, 
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rest, 
The king’s best friend was gone when Suger died. A council 
to Ree he seein of the Gycate was summoned at Beaugency 
in March 1152, and only three months after the death of the wise 
minister Louis and Eleanor were pronounced no longer man and 
wife. tr ese nzresced tothe world that the 
divorced queen had bestowed and her large possessions 
ayes Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, son of Geof- 
oy ro and acknowledged heir to the English throne. 
From this time Eleanor of Aquitaine passes out of the domain 
of history. We hear of her, indeed, but it is in connection 
| events having a more special reference to England, She is 
‘Known to us as the imperious queen, the unnatural mother, stirring 
‘up her children to rebellion against their father, and at length 
imprisoned by her husband, that she might no longer disturb the 
of the kingdom. Only one redeoming trit is given us in 
‘efforts which she made to raise the ransom required to release 





her son Richard I, from captivity, ‘Tho marriage of Eleanor 
and Henry Plantagenet dismembered France of more than half her 
territories, When, two years after, Heary became king of England, 
it was evidently impossible that peace sg erry long maintained. 
‘The records of the next twenty years are little more than 4 history 
of disputes, in which Henry always had the advantage. Politic and 
clever, he condescended to gratify Louis by doing homage for the cou- 
tinental possessions, but he managed at the same time to establish 
his elsim as suzerain of Brittany, and to obtain possession of th 
county of Nantes, and similar shrewdness was manifested in all 
transactions, After the separation from Eleanor Louis married 
Constance of Castile, and when a daughter was born to them Henry 
posed an alliance between the two families by the betrothal of his 
eldest son, Henry, then a child of four years, with the little princess 
‘Marguerito. Loti willingly agreed, bat the proposal.was evidently 
greaily to the advantage of the English monarch, who might thus— 
should Louis have no son—look forward wo seeing his own son heir 
n.to both kingdoms. Constance of Castile, +however, died in 1160, 
je bese then married a third wife, Alice, sister ‘to the Line iy 
Champagne, and on the 22nd of August, 1165, to the great eater 
a the king and his people, the queen gave birth to a son. ‘ld 
was baptised by the name of Philip, and in the general rejoicing 
he was called Dieudonné, or the Gift of God, but he is more 
generally known as the renowned Philip A 
‘England was at this period disturbed by the contest between Henry 
TL, and the archbishop of Can , Thomas h Becket, which had for 
its origin the respective rights of the church and the crown. When 
Becket fled to France Louis upheld him; a petty war between 
q, the two kings followed, always to the disadvantage of Louis, In 
ted 1169 peace was made, Louis and Henry met at Montmirail, and 
Becket offered to submit to his sovereign, but it was evidently no 
real submission, The archbishop returned to England. Henry 
openly expressed his distrust of him and his desire to be freed from 
his opposition. ‘Tho few hasty words were interpreted to mean a 
-wish for Becket's death, and a body of knights followed the archbishop 
to Canterbury and barbarously murdered him before the altar in 
the cathedral. An interdict, of which Lonis was the insti 
‘was the punishment of this offence. It was laid oa all He 
continental possessions, and not till the English king had endured a 
degrating penance was he aguin received into communion with the 
ur 
Between Louis VIL. and Henry there was from that time a bitter 
hatred, showing iteelf, on the part of Louis, by conduct that-mo mo- 
tives. could pa: justify. He supported Henry's ‘sons in a rebellion 
aguinst their futher, which was suggested by queen Eleanor. ‘The 
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day before the ceremony took place the young prince went on a 
expedition, and being separated from his companions, lost 
his way in a forest and wandered about all night. Fatigue and ex- 
za) ona illness, and the king, in his 
anxiety for his only son, resolved to make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
"Thomas & Becket, who had lately been canonised. He was absent 
five days, in that age a singularly short period for a journey 
jut his great uneasiness made him 
He returned to find his son recovering, bnt 
palsy ; and when the splendid coronation 
place the king was too ill to be present. For 
Louis lingered, whilst the government naturally fell 
een and her brothers; but Philip, boy 
knew himself to be a crowned king, and 
sdmit of no control. So singularly undutiful indeed was 
‘ing of England, Henry IL, who had suffered so 
of his own children, actually sought an inter- 
entreat him not to sully his name by disrespect to 


Wie tlic tardies Oriedte bis-ncarr 
not ger be prolonged. ing his, money, 
Seine iar cagh fa hinay ne canscd'a cevialnaataber 
of the poor to be assembled, and with his own hands distributed his 


es them, and soon afterwards, on the 18th of September, 
he died, in the sixtioth year of his age and the forty-third of his 
reign. — 


‘ eer nl Leuis had on the whole been beneficial to 
‘France. The numher of communes was increased, and special 

ivileges were conferred on the merchants of Paris. ‘The condition 
of the classes was also improved by the institution of what 
‘were called ‘ villes neuves,’ or new towns, in which the serfs who were 
‘et free by the small land proprietors might dwell, receiving each » 


amsll of land. The increasing influence of the middle and 

cao at this time in other countries than France, 

: ally the le between the emperor Frederick 

The cos of Eanes , supported by the Pope, was 

the | - of a war which, under the name of the war of 

é ‘the emperor's party) and the Guelphs (the Pope's 
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94 PHILIP'S MARRIAGE—HIS POLICY, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PHILIP 11, AUGUSTUS, 
AD, 1180-1223. 


Par Avevsrns—so called either because he was born in the 
month of August or because the epithet Augustus is synonymous 
with ‘ the Great’ or ‘the Imperial’ nh ss pe payer lees 
to his mother’s wishes. He married Isabella of Hainault, niece of 
the count of Flanders. It was an act of selfish and ambitious policy, 
for the count of Flanders nt once yielded Amiens to the king, and 

promised him Artois, Valois, and Vermandois; but it was also 
ee Isabella was a direct descendant of Charlemagne, and much 
Tejoicing accompanied her coronation, which took place at St, Denis. 
‘The new king evidently had a very fur-seeing eye as well as 
wonderful energy of character. The independence of the great 
vassals was tho one almost insurmountable obstacle to his own 
supreme authority, and at the very outset of his reign he attacked 
the powerful duke of Burgundy, who had refused to make amends 
for acts of violence against the church. A foree was sent into Bur- 
gundy; the duke’s castle was assaulted and his eldest son taken 
isoner ; and a useful lesson was by this means given to any other 
noble who might be desirous of following such a rebellious example. 
‘The next exhibition of energy was far more open to censure, though 
it was in accordance with the principles of the age. Following the 
advice of a supposed saintly hermit of Paris, Philip resolved to 
the Jews from his dominions. The debt due to them he remitted, with 
the exception of the fifth part, which he took for himself, and three 


months only were allowed them before their Their 
nagogues were then converted into Christian chu No doubt 
Philip gave gave himself credit for the act, ns also for the severe penalties 


‘which at the same time he denounced against heretics, blasphemers, 
gamesters, swearers, and bufloons; but his true cbaracter showed 
itself in the utterly selfish character of his foreign policy. Fol 
his father's example, he supported the sons of Henry IL of i 
in thoir unnatural rebellion. Richard, the second son, was his 
cherished companion; when together, they ate from the same plate 
and slept in the same bed; and Richard was his father's sworn foe. 
Family disunion seemed to be the natural herit sf the house of 
Anjou. A priest once came with the cross in his han 
Geoffrey, dary aud on, fo bo rectodled thie Sto, fa Boe 
imitate Absalom, Geoffrey's reply was, ‘It is the destiny of our 
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Philip L. 
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gee neither be intimidated nor flattered into agreement with his 
lemands, cut down the élm of Gisors, vowing that no more meetings 
for peace should ever again be held under it. 

‘The family sorrows of Henry II. were now brought to a climax. 
Richard openly renounced his homage, and. in his father's presence 
turned to Philip and declared himself his vassal. Open warfare’ | 
followed, aod abe English king, with his failing strength, was soon re- 
duced to the necessity of making a most humiliating peace with 
Philip, all the barons who had taken up arms in Richard's favour 
being permitted to remain the prince's vasuls. He was still in 
Normandy when the ambassadors of Philip, who were to witness the 
confirmation of the treaty, visited him. They found him ill and 
in bed. Henry demanded a list of Richard's supporters, ‘The 
first name was of the king's youngest and favourite son, John ; | h 
and the unhappy father, as he read it, fell back upon his pillow, and 
‘turning his face to the wall exclaimed, ‘ Let all be as it may; hence- 
forth I care not for myself nor for aught that this world can give,’ 

His heart was broken. He retired to the castle of Chinon, and 
4S there died, on the 6th of July, 1189. 

Upon the death of Henry, Philip's great friend Richard, as 
of England, beeame Taste a dillon rival, with all the ere 
of a bai i the ote Leone though mere Richard 
gave, sold, lost, frittered away eritance, to gratify his 
for war and obtain money’ for the crusades, the teal fe | 
which was pressing. ‘The Christians in the Holy Land 
nearly all but the cities on the coast of Palestine. ‘Tyre itself had 
fallen into the hands of the infidels, "To excite ites ta 
of Tyre, Courad of Montferrat, who aspired to be ing of 
‘had caused to be borne throughout Europea psd Ee 
fortunate city and of the Holy Sepulchre, with a pee 
trampling on the tomb of the Redeemer: and loud 
Tamentatioos of the Christians of the west, as, gazing upon the pi 
and beating their breasts, they cried, ‘Woe! woe unto us!” 

conduct of Saladin told also against the Christian cause. 
athe f tives from Jerusalem found no shelter with their brethren, 
whilst in employed all the money he could spare in delivering 
them when they had fallen into the hands of his soldiers, But for 
the difference of religion public sympathy might now have been en- 
listed on the side of the Saracens, poem 
‘their Ieader's honour, compassion, 

‘The French had led the first Sa teacioriosdn ea Germans the second, 
the third was especially English, But Richard Cur de Lion took 
with him only knights and soldiers; no useless followers were allowed, 
‘The king of France followed this example, and both having assem- 
bled their troops at Vozelai, marched in company to Lyon, where 
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separated, Richard embarking at Marseilles, Philip Augustus 


at 

In the meantime Frederick Barbarossi, the aged emperor of 
Germany, had ‘set forth for the east by land with a formid- 
ree The es which had overwhelmed Conrad and 


crossing 
‘was, ns it is supposed, carried away by the current, and he 
was drowned. Their leader being dead, the tesope ciepormdand 
thus the burden of the third crusade wns left to be by France 

England alone. 

‘The two met at Sicily, and there a quarrel broke out. 
‘Tancred, king of Sicily, had usurped the crown, und caused Joanna, 
the widow of his predecessor, to be imprisoned. Joanna was 
Richard's sister, Richard desired to revenge this outrage. 
‘Tancred gained Philip to his side. A compromise was suggested. 
‘Pancred released Joanna, and offered to restore her dowry. ‘The 
kings of Sicily and England then became friends. But Philip would 

ot allow: to retain the whole of the sum he had thus 

‘He had a claim of his own to bring forward. Richard 

pel betrothed to the princess Alice. Disputes sufficient to 
the engagement had arisen, but Philip still insisted 1 

considering it as binding. Richard, on the other hand, had a 

with the beautiful Berengaria, daughter of the king of 

‘The princess was even then expected to arrive in Sicily, 

“by queen Eleanor, and the marriage was to take place 

; The quarrel was at Inst adjusted by Richard’s payment 

r ¢ion of the eum he had received from ‘Tancred, and then, 

ing awaited his bride in Sicily, Philip set sail 

He landed at Acre, and found himself in the 
‘numerous Christian host, the very flower of Christendom ; 
* formidable, indeed, was the army, even before the arrival of 
Richard and Philip, that one of the crusuding knights had been 
heard to exclaim: ‘If God will but remain neutral, the victory is 
ours!’ Saladin, on his side, had sought the aid of all the Mussul~ 
man for the struggle was félt to be not for the city of Acre, 

t bet Europe and Asia for supremacy. All that was then 
‘known of militury science was put in practice by the besiegers. 
Movable towers were brought against the walls, and a combustible 
fire, was thrown into the town. ‘The Christians,’ 

‘brought with them the lava of Etna, and 

‘their enemies, even as the lightnings of Heaven were 
‘Ianced against the rebellious angels.’ Yet the crusading army really 
H 
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did but little It was weakened by national jealousies. The 
Genoese, Pisans, and Venetians were rivals in commerce ; the knights 
of the two military orders—the Templars and Hospitallers—eould 
scarcely restrain themselves from open conflict; there were two 
ecretierier reiectcas (of Jicumlics City Eastaetaeal 
Conrade de Montferrat—and, more fatal than all, Philip of France 
and Richard of England regarded each other with a distrust rendered 
all the more bitter from the circumstances of their early friendship. 

Upon Richard's arrival the two sovereigns were fall of expres- 
sions of mutual courtesy; yet they were openly opposed upon a 
‘most important point—that of the rival claims to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Philip espoused the cause of Conrade de Montferrat ; 
Richard sup; Guy de Lusignan, but the settlement of he 
geese was deferred till an assault had been made upon the cit 

nhappily, Richard was suddenly seized with illness, and 

ace to storm the place without him. The attack was unsuc~ 
and Philip was deeply mortified. Richard recovered, and 

‘was no sooner able to appear in the camp than his determined valour 

excited the admiration of the army and increased the jealousy of 

Philip. A second, though again an unsuccessful, attempt was 

made to carry the city by assault, At last it yielded, but Sa 

48; from hunger, and on the 12th of July, 1191, the two kings received 

‘its submission, 

Then came the important choice of a king of Jerusalem. Ench 
claimant based his title upon the right of his wife. Guy de Lusignan 
had married Sybilla, the eldest daughter of the Jate king, Baldwin; 
Conrade de Montferrat was the husband of Isabel, the second 
daughter. Sybilla was dead, but Isabel was living. Richard reso 
jute upheld the claim of Guy, as the representative of 
and Philip was obliged to agree that Guy should hold the crown for 
his lifetime; afterwards it was to devolve upon Isabel and her heirs. 

a Uisnaely ‘Rickard consented to the election af Conrade, and Guy de 
Lusignan received the island of Cyprus asa compensation for the 
Joss of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
And now it began to be whispered abroad that Philip Augustus 
had Ind ‘thoughts of withdrawing the expedition, Richard, in 
alarm, proposed that they should both take an oath to prosecute the 
war for three years, Philip refused, and at once demanded permis 
sion of his ally to return home. 
Richard remonstrated indignantly, but he could do no more, 
Por his own 7 he bound Philip & an oath to refrain from at~ 
tacking the possessions in France, and to protect “them 
Lens des ple op and Philip then sailed for Europe, amidst the 
contemptuous murmurs and curses of the crusading hosts. 
Honour for Richard, profit for himself—this was apparently 
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Philip's view of the right division of their joint expedition. The 
king of England remained in the Holy Land as the champion of 
Christendom, making himself very famous and very poor; Philip, 
who had solemnly sworn not to injure him, returned to France, pre- 
pared to take the earliest opportunity of indulging his malignant 
rivalry 


That opportunity was not long in presenting itself. Duriny 
Richard’a absence prince John had seized the crown of England, 
and now received open support from Philip, who accepted his 
homage for Normandy, and even for England ; and then, with Jobn’s 
concurrence, overran all Richard's French dominions. They thought 
themselves safe. Richard's return was more than improbable. He 
had indeed left Palestine, after failing to enter Jerusalem; but on his 
way back to England he had been seized by the duke of Austria, 
with whom he had had a personal quarrel at Acre. The duke had 
delivered him to his feudal lord, the emperor Henry VI, the son 
of Frederick Barbarossa, a man utterly without principle; and 
Richard was closely imprisoned, whilst ent and John offered 
the avaricious emperor as large a sum to keep him as Richard him- 
self would have given for his own ransom. Owing to the exertions 
of Eleanor of Aquitaine, and the remonstrances of the Pope and 
some of the German princes, Richard was, however, at length spt 
4», at liberty in February 1194; and the emperor gave notice of the 
fact to Philip and John, ‘ bidding them look to themselves, for the 
devil was unchained.’ It was sufficient for Richard to appear to 
reduce John to submission, and to oblige Philip to withdraw from 
his invasion of the English territories in France; but a series of 
wars and truces still continued. 

aD. In 1196, two years after Richard’s release, Philip, who had 

lost his first wife, Isabella of Hainault, proposed to marry Inge- 
burga, the daughterof the king of Denmark. By this union he hoped 
to unite the Danes with himself in opposition to Richard ; but Inge- 
burga, though described as virtuous and religious, was repulsive to 
Philip's taste. On the first day of their meeting he conceived a violent 
dislike to her, and assembling a council at Compiégne, he professed 
to have discovered that he was too nearly related to the Danish prin- 
cess, and compelled the French bishops to pronounce the marriage 
null. When the humiliating tidings were brought to Ingeburga, who 
understood the language of her new country imperfectly, she could 
only exclaim, ‘ Wicked, wicked France! Rome ! Rom She re- 
fused to return to Denmark, but was shut up in a convent, where 
her deep piety excited general sympathy. Philip, in the meantime, 
had claimed the hand of the lovely Agnes de Meranie, the daughter 
of a Tyrolese nobleman, calling himself marquis of Istria, 

The act was politically unwise as well as morally wrong 

" 
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Shortly before, Richard of England had been killed before the castle 
of Chalus, and John and his young nephew Arthur, duke of Brit- 
_tany, were contending for the English crown, which ‘Arthur claimed 
‘asibo son of Geoffrey, John’s elder brother," Arthur placed himeelf 
under Philip's protection, and Philip promised to support hira, but 
he was in no condition to carry out his word. His shameless ropu~ 
Giation of the princess of Denmark bad brought upon him the cen- 
sure of the uncompromising Pope, Innocent IIT, and Philip was 
threatened with excommunication, and France with an interdict, 
unless Agnes de Meranie were discarded. This was no time for 
Philip to engage in a war; his subjects might, and probably would, 
turn against him. For three years he continued obstinate. ‘The 
Peel legate then summoned a council at Dijon, and after disenssion 
protest, which occupied a week, on the seventh night, at mid- 
, the interdict was pronounced. Each priest present held a 
torch whilst the Miserere und the prayers for the dead were chanted. 
‘The crucifix was veiled with black erape, the relics were replaced 
within the tombs, and then the torches were dashed to the proms, 
and the cardinal legate pronounced the territories of the ki 
France under a curse. All religious offices were from that moment 
to cease. An awful silence followed the announcement, broken 
sug the sobs of the aged, the women, and the children. Tho sin 
o sovereign was visited upon his people, ‘Oh, how horrible,” 
writes one who had witnessed the working of an interdict, ‘ to see 
the doors of the churches watched, and Christians driven away from 
them like dogs. . . . There was a deep sadness over the whole 
realm, while the organs and the voices of those who chanted God's, 
praises were everywhere silent.’ 
‘The personal sentence of excommunication was deferred, but 





will we raise \the interdict." The reply drove the king to fury. iS | 
will turn Mahometan !’ he exclaimed. ‘ Saladin! he 
Pope above him.’ Agnes de Meranie ad «oushing let 
Innocent. * She, astranger, the daughter of a Christian 
laanartadepetrant emus toon erlbaae aaa 
face of God and of the church; she cared not for the crown ; it was 
on her husband that she had set her love. She entreated that she 
might not be severed from him.’ The king, on his part, swore that 
he would rather lose half his dominions than part from Agnes. 

And yet he was at length obliged to yield. To the king's eastle 
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of St. Leger came the legate and bishops, and in their train 
Ingeburga. The meeting between Philip and Ingeburga was ex- 
tremely painful. ‘The struggle in Philip's mind was evident. ‘The 
Pope does me violence,’ he said. ‘His holiness requires but jus- 
tice,’ answered Ingeburga. She was led forth dressed in royal robes, 
and preeented to the council. A knight stepped forward and swore 
that the king would receive and honour her as the queen of France, 
and at that instant the clanging of bells proclaimed the raising of 
the interdict. 

But the difficulty was not at an end. A council was to enquire 
into the plea which Philip had brought forward of too near relation- 
ship to Ingeburga. The king of Denmark was to appear himself 
in support of his daughter. The meeting was held at Soissons, 
"Ten bishops and several abbots pleaded for Ingeburga. One unknown 
champion appeared in defence of the claims of Agnes de Meranie. 
Fourteen days the weary council had sat, when the king rode up to 
the place of assembly, and, after making an open declaration that he 
fally acknowledged Ingeburga as his lawful wife, mounted her 
behind him on his horse, and rode off through the wondering crowds 
without waiting to bid farewell to the perplexed legate and his 
council. 

‘The cause of this strange act was unknown then, but it was 
afterwards surmised. Philip knew that Agnes de Meranie was 
dying. She bad parted from him with the passionate sobs of a 
broken heart, and retired to a castle in Normandy. In her lonely 
refuge she gave birth to a son, whom she rightly named Tristan, the 
Sorrowful, and then her little remaining strength yielded beneath the 
Joad of her affliction, and she sank gradually to her grave. The 
news of her death, it would seem, awoke the superstitious dread of 
Philip, and the bitterness of affliction touched his selfish heart with 
remorse. He would fain propitiate the church, and procure the 
prayers which he believed would avail for the salvation of the object 
‘of his affection. Above all, he desired to obtain from the Pope the 
legitimisation of the children whom Agnes had borne him. There- 
fore he professed again to receive the Danish princess as his wife. 
He had been selfish to Agnes in his love, but he was cruel to 
Ingeburga in his aversion. ‘The queen of France was carried from 
castle to castle, from cloister to cloister, a sovereign in name, a 
prisoner in reality, even deprived of the offices of religion, till, in 
her sorrowful longing for repose, she must have been tempted to 
breathe an envious sigh over the early death of her beautiful and 
unfortunate rival. 

Whilst the interdict lasted Philip had avoided a quarrel with 
John, and had not only promised to forsake the cause of Arthur of 
Brittany, but had agreed to a marriage between his son Louis und 
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Jobn's niece Blanche, the infanta of Castile, which was solemnised at 
im) Vernon, in Normandy, on the 25rd of May, 1200. Yet his secret desire 
‘was to disposes John of his conti: Gominions, nnd the oceasion 
ot offered itself. John repudiat \is wif, Hawise of Gloucester, 
carried off Isabella of Angoulime, the affianced bride of Hugh de 
jan, comte de la Marche. ‘The count appealed for redress to 
Pui as his suzerain. John was cited to appear at Paris and 
answer to the accusation; and when he disregarded the summons, 
Philip invaded Normandy, and opel, espoused the pretensions of 
young ‘Arthur to the throne of Englan 
John's first attempt to repel this eae was successful, Arthur, 
ister Eleanor, commonly called the Damsel of Brittany, 
prisoners, The young prince was kept in the castle of 
Rouen, and soon the rumour spread that he had been murdered by 
his uncle’s own hands, To Philip this tragedy was of the greatest 
importance. He again called upon Jobn to appear before him, and 
ou his disregard of the summons laid claim to Normandy, on the 
jlea that John having perpetrated the murder within the seignory of 
¢ had thus forfeited the lands which he held by homage. 

By the spring of 1205 not only Normandy, but Poitou and der 
‘6 the whole of Angouléme, had submitted to him. These losses 
‘weighed so heavily on the mind of Eleanor of Aquitaine that she 
died early in the same year at the abbey of Beaulieu, near Loches } 
but it was long before the reckless English king could be roused to 
asense of his danger. When Philip's continued successes did at 
open his eyes, he signified his willingness to appear in answer 

to the summons of the suzerain, if only he could have a safo-conduet. 
Philip replied that he might come safely, but his return must depend 
upon the sentence passed upon him. John declined the risk, and in 
his absence was tried, found guilty of murder, and condemned to 
death, and his fiefs were pronounced forfeited to the crown of 
- France, 
John appeared at first unmindful of his position. Envoys from 
Rouen came to inform him of the condition of his territories, and 
found him playing at chess, and before listening to them he insisted 
upon finishing his game. He slept every day till his Ai hour, 









and then dined sumptuously with his beautiful At Inst, 
Tearing sesolved tosis «blow for bib lout heritage, hc entered BAM 
tany and took some fortresses, but on the apy of Philip with a 


superior force he proposed a negotiation ; and on the 26th of October, 
by the mediation of the Pope, a truce for two years was signed. 
John now gave up all claim to Normandy, Brittany, and Maine, and 
to that portion of Anjou and Touraine ‘which lay north of the Loire. 

also, with the surrounding district, was left in Philip's hands, 
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and thus in thres years the territories of the Freneh crown had been 
almost doubled in extent. ‘The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and 
others known as the Channel Islands, were retained by England. 

The attention of Philip Augustus during this period had been 
mainly, if not entirely, directed to the increase of his own dominions, 
but events were happening around him to which it was impossible 
for him to be indifferent, as they were intimately connected with 
the history of France and the fortunes of some of her bravest 
nobles. 

‘The first was the temporary overthrow of the Greek empire of 
Constantinople, and the establishment of a Latin empire in ite stead. 

‘AB It was in the same year, 1202, in which John of England took his 

nephew Arthur prisoner, that Pope Innocent III. ordered Fulk 
of Neuilly, a parish priest of distinguished zeal and eloquence, to 
preach a new crusade on the occasion of a splendid tournament held 
in Champagne. Fulk presented himself, and making a powerful 
address, perauaded a large number of nobles and knighta to assume 
the cross. Thibalt of Champagne, Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
Simon de Montfort (famous afterwards in a more cruel war), were 
among the chief leadera, and with them went Geoffrey de Ville- 
hardouin, marshal of Champagne, who became the historian of the 
expedition. ‘The crusaders, numbering thirty thousand knights and 
foot soldiers, proceeded to Venice. The doge agreed to give them 
his support on condition of their assisting him in recovering the 
revolted town of Zara, in Dalmatia. This delayed their departure 
for the east, and in the meantime Alexius Angelus, the son and heir 
of the Greek emperor, arrived at Venice, with the tidings that his 
father had been deposed by his own brother and cast into prison. 
He entreated the crusaders to aid him in restoring the emperor to his 
throne, and a large body of knights undertook the task. ‘Tho Vene- 
tians, with the blind old doge Dandolo at their head, joined them, 
being delighted to gain a hold upon Constantinople, their rival on the 
wa. Alexius and his allies were successful ; the emperor Ieaac was 
replaced on his throne, and in the great church of St. Sophia his 
ton was crowned as joint sovereign with him. ‘The crusaders were 
rewarded by the submission of the Greek church to the authority of 
the Pope, and the gift of 200,000 marks of silver, besides the pro- 
mise of other support. 

But the vices of Isaac Angelus, and the weakness of his son, 
Alexius, soon caused general distrust. An insurrection broke out, 
headed by a courtier, commonly known by the epithet of Mourzoufle, 
from his black, shaggy, and closely joined eyebrows. Isaac and his 
son were thrown into prison and murdered; but the Franks, or 
Latins, as they are often called, who still lingered before Con- 
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‘stantinople, Tose @$ one man against Mourzoufle’ The city was 
eis teed guclitacenyyamnthe ‘throne was offered to the 
valiant old doge Dandolo. He it, and Baldwin, count of 
Planders, a descendant of Charlemagne, was ultimately selected as 
emperor, the Venetians receiving as their share of the conquest 
three of the eight quarters into which the city of ae was 
divided, besides several islands in the Levant. ‘The estal 

of this Latin empire at Constantinople was the terminati the 
expedition which had set forth as a crusade. 

But there was another crusade, in which Philip Augustus was 
far more nearly interested—a erusude not aguinst foreigners and 
aliens, but against fellow-countrymen and friends, a battle between 
ohne pe "saeeps pom eaes of Innocent IIL. and 

successors it was doubtles¥'a war as holy as any undertaken by 
the crusaders for the recovery of the Holy phe ty 

The spirit of lect controversy and rash speculations which 

1 been upheld by Abelard and denounced by St. Bernard, had 
‘been expecially prevalent amongst the cultivated and eritical 
meh of Languedoc and the southern provinces of France, Sects 
had sprung up on all sides. They were known by various names— 
Catharini, Paterini, Poor Men of Lyons, Vandois, and Albigenses, 
‘The views of the greater number of these sects seem to have differed 
little from those of the Swiss and German reformers in the sixteenth 
century; but the doctrines of the Albigenses were undoubtedly wild 
and dangerous. They are said to have adopted the ancient Persian 
doctrine of two deities—one, the good Creator of things invisible; 
the other, the evil creator of things visible. hey rejested the sa- 
craments of the church, denounced marriage, and taught strange 
legendary fables as to the origin of man. Those most strict in their 
profession were called the Perfect. They dressed always in black, 
never married, never took an cath, and practised leeds 
refusing to eat meut, eggs, or cheese. In the midst of the license 
Taxury of the south such professions of asceticism were regarded with 
great admiration. The Albigenses increased in number and in 
fluence, whilst the clergy, who were unhuppily ut that period ax 
open to censure for their immoral lives as they were in their 
superstition, were daily losing their hold upon the peo) 

From the moment that Innocent III. was elected Pope in 1198, 
the tion of the Albigenses, and indeed of heretics of every 
did asigbi have been foressen. Remarkable as he was for blame 
Jessness of life, fervent piety, and keen intelligence, and ee 
his devotion to the of which he was the visible head, he 
could not be expected to permit any opposition to authority and 
long-established belief, especially when joined with the suspicion of 
immorality. 
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‘The very same year in which Innocent became Pope he wrote a 
letter of mingled reproof and threats to the princes who were known 
to support the new opinions. But his warnings were disregarded. 
Raymond, count of Toulouse, more especially defied his power. 
Strange tales were told of this prince—his blasphemies and im- 
moralities. Some, doubtless, were exaggerated, but for others there 
was evidently a foundation ; and the Pope sent into Languedoc two 

monks as his legates, with commission to root out the 
heresy which, under the sanction of count Raymond, had taken such 
deep root in the country. Their efforts were supported by the 
celebrated Spanish priest Dominic de Guzman, generally known as 
St. Dominic, the founder of the Roman Catholic order of Dominicans.' 
Count Raymond made promises of amendment, but he afterwards 
strove to elude them; and Pierre de Castelnau, one of the legates, 
dared to reproach him to his face with what he called his perfidy. 
The angry count, little accustomed to such words, gave vent to ex- 
pressions such as Henry II. might have used in his wruth aguinst 
‘Thomas 4 Becket. The result was very similar. One of his nobles 
followed Pierre de Castelnau to the river Rhone, and there murdered 
him. 


‘This deed was the beginning of a frightful tragedy. Innocent 
proclaimed a crusade against the count of Toulouse, and eternal 
rewards were offered to those who would join it. The temptation 
was to many persons great. ‘There was no sea to be crossed, no 
», dangerous journeys were to be undertaken ; all that was needed was 
AP; courage to plunder Languedoc. About Midsummer 1209 a large 
army was marshalled at Lyons. Philip of France was not there 
himself; the certainty that, if he involved himself in a new war, John 
of England and his nephew Otho, emperor of Germany, would 
attempt to take from him all that he had recently gained, probably 
kept him aloof; but French and Norman knights and barons assem- 
bled in numbers. The most illustrious amongst these nobles was 
Simon, comte de Montfort and earl of Leicester, an experienced 
soldier of the crusades. In his devotion to the Pope, Simon de 
Montfort was fanatical, in his determined opposition to the heretics 
mercilessly cruel, yet at times he exhibited a generosity and self- 
devotion towards the weak and helpless of his own party which 
proved that his character might have been worthy of the highest 
admiration, if the bigotry of the age had not warped his intellect 
and hardened his heart. 
Accompanied by Amaury, abbot of Citeaux, the papal legate, 
4 Tho sivmrey, pity, and sral of Dominic are unquestioned, but his name 
re boon associated with acts of groat soverity. The foundation of the 
court of the Inquisition for the trial of heretical offences has been at- 
him, bat without sufficient evidence, 


at 
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‘De Montfort marched with his forces into Languedoe. ‘The war was 
not ostensibly undertaken against count Raymond; he had made 
‘a show cf submission, he had even undergone a degrading penance, 
having been scourged by the priests in the church where Peter de 
Castelnan was buried, but it was the hard command of the Pope that 
he should now take up the cross against his own loyal subjects, and 
join in invading the territories of his nephew, the vicomte de Béziers. 

On the 22nd of July the town of Beziers was stormed. The 
whole population was indiscriminately massacred. ‘ Kill all,’ was the 
command of the abbot of Citeaux; ‘the Lord will know His own.’ 
Carcassonne, the sia) of the vicomte de Béziors, was not assaulted. 
‘The vicomte was taken prisoner, and his dominions were given by 
the legate to Simon de Montfort. After a short imprisonment the 
vicomte died suddenly (it was thought that he was poisoned), and 
the remaining towns of Languedoc, with the exception of ‘Toulouse, 
soon full into the hands of the Pope. 

Count Raymond had found it a hard task to satisfy his haughty 
persecutors; in fact, he had not satisfied them. His zeal against his 
subjects had been lukewarm, and once more he was excommunicated, 
and an interdict was laid upon Toulouse. ‘The terms demanded for 
his forgiveness were so monstrous that they were rejected with dis 
dain. Open war followed. King Pedro of Aragon assisted Ra; 

an, Simon de Montfort took part with the Pope. On the 12th of Sep- 
| 7814 tember, 1213, a desperate battle was fought at Muret. ‘The count 

of Toulouse was defeated; Pedro of Aragon, who shared in the 
engagement, fell pierced by a shower of arrows, and Simon de 
Montfort took ion for himself of the province against which 
the crusade been directed. 

In the year in which the battle of Muret was fought Philip 
A was invited by Innocent to invade the English dominions 
of king John, against whom there were special causes of complaint. 
The Pope had nominated Stephen Langton to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, and John had refused to receive him. Not only so, 
but John's vices and cruelties made him universally detested." ‘The 
Pope issned a sentence of deposition; the king of France was to 
execute it. Philip had assembled an immense army, when he heard 
that Jobn had submitted. ‘The papal legute forbade Philip to carry 
out the plan of invasion ; and Philip, highly incensed, yet not thinking 
it wise to disobey, tuned his arms against Ferrand, count of Flan- 
ders, who had refused to join in the contemplated English expedition, 
Flanders was ravaged craelly, and the count was in great danger of 
losing his territories. In his need he sought and obtained help from 
Otho, emperor of Germany, and John of England. Philip, to av 
himself on Otho, at once took part with the rival claimant to 
empire, Frederick II., but Frederick was unfortunately a child, and 
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son, in the open field. A panic seized the 
Pilatater eeiosd; ‘sha Ganoba ieee, 
to meet his indignant barons, and at their 
to sign the great charter which was to guard 
for ever from tyranny and wrong. 
vin the north with Otho and hisarmy of 150,000 men 
it with John in 
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Five counts, with many knights, were made 
for, although they alb fought with the utmost 
possible, when once overthrown, to rise again, 

De -weight of the armour. The counts of Flanders 
forfeited their fiefs, and the former endured imprison- 
Sixteen of the free cities or boroughs of France sent 
‘of men-at-arms to the battle, and these troops greatly 
Philip's success, The victory of Bouvines was most 
Philip in its results. It proved to the great barons 

that oa did not rest only upon them for support, but upon the 


lent their aid, and all shared the glory. Philip, 
ache ta yietory, founded in commemoration 
i la Victoire, near Senlis, the remains of which 
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By thistime the prospect of another war bad arisen. John 
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» of England had signed the Charta at Ronnymede; the 


Magna 
had declared the charter illegal, and forbidden the barons to 
eit. Avcivil war had broken out in consequence, and now 
John’s barons offered the crown of England to prince Louis of 
France, Louis had married Blanche of Castile, a granddaughter of 
Henry IL. ; he had therefore the shadow of a claim to the throne. 
‘The cautious Philip would only say that he could not restrain his 
spn fos alaising hit sight, but be gave. him ino sacs sipperts 
Louis undertook the expedition on his own responsibil, and 
itseemed to have succeeded, when the sudden death of John, on the 
{i 19th of October, 1216, changed the whole aspect of affuirs. ‘The barons 
*™° forsook the French prince and proffered their allegianee to Henry 
HL, » young child ten years old, the lawful heir to the crown, 

"That year, 1216, was indeed a most important one, not for Eng= 
land only, but for all Europe, Two months only before John's 
death Tanocent IIT. also expired, as great in the eyes of his contem= 
Pporuries, and as famous for all future ages, as John was degraded 
and despised. And yot this triumphant end of life was sud. ‘True, 
Otho had been crushed, and the young emperor Frederick IL. elected. 
in his stead ; true, the kings of England had been humbled to the 
dust, and Philip Augustus compelled to submit to the authority of 
the church; true, also, the heresies of the Albigenses had been 
punished and almost uprooted: what, then, could be wanting to the 
satisfaction af him who could look upon himself as being thus the 
ruler of Christendom, both in its actions and its thoughts? 

Only one thing—secret, invisible, yet infinite in its value, and for 
the Joss of which nothing could make amends—the conviction that 
he bad done rightly. Innocent may not, perhaps, have been shaken 
in his principles, he may not have arrived at the conclusion that 
Persecution was wrong; but mingling with the shouts of victory there 

arose a ory, faint, gasping, yet terrible—the cry of the murdered and 
tho heartbroken,” ‘wen ty thousand destroyed at Beziers by the 
command se the legate! Ten thousand executed at Toulouse! 
‘Villages in ashes! orphan children suffering for the doom pronounced 
on their parents ! iting hott dove tien tage Tal ‘been well 
rewarded; one was marquis of Provence, another archbishop of 
Narbonne, many were in the possession of bishopric, But the 
church, what had she gained ? Universal execration, And the Pope? 
A misgiving for his dying hour. 

Tt was a misgiving in some mensure awakened at least a year 
before that hour arrived—when young Raymond of Toulouse, the 
count of Foix, and other barons of the south came to him, threw 
themselves at his feet, and poured out their snips before him. 
Innocent was then strangely moved. He would fain, it is said, have 
repaired their wrongs; but the men who had executed his orders, and 
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Pape Honorius IIL, the successor of Innocent, exhorted 


doctrine, and Louis, who had shortly before returned defeated 

from the fm th Engl econ ‘was sent to the south to prosecute what 
was still Beerer ts mare var. Yet the end of all these 
Count Raymond, indeed, died still excommuni- 


efforts was 
cated, and hears denied rds rites of burial ; but his son succeeded 


the battle of Bouvines the life of Philip Augustus was 
by events of foreign importance, and the king was able to 
the powers of his really superior mind to the better govern 
the internal arrangements of his dominions. Paris was 
improved under his directions, ‘The necessity was forced 
bhi, #0 says an old chronicler, by finding one day an intoler- 
‘stench proceeding from the mud thrown up by the which 

were the city. This induced him to pave the streets, 
a meeierses none of his predecessors had ventured upon. ‘This 
original pavement is till to be found in Paris, seven or eight fect below 
the surface. Philip likewise enclosed with a strong wall 
Ealing and gardens that bordered the Seine, and began to 

of the Louvre outside the walls as a country resi- 
dence. It was a gloomy building, and, according to the fashion of 
‘the times, it was intended also for prison. He enclosed, be- 
sides, the at Vincennes, and it with deer sent him 





and Alexander 
seme: ‘and the long metre which the French use pert in 
poems, and which is called the Alexandrine, takes its 
eta eeant ot ebony of Alocoe er, written in thisreign. 
Tn the midst of these occupations and interests Philip was eoized 
= fever, which held its ground and gradually under- 
‘mined his constitution, Yet he lingered, and was even well enough 
te move from one place to another; but as he was travelling from 
to Paris the disease increased so suddenly that he was 
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obliged to stop at the town of Mantes, where he breathed his last on 
13% the 14th of July, 1223, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
” Philip Augustus, in bis private character, is entitled to very little 
‘He was selfish, unscrupulous, ambitious, and treacherous ; 

but asaruler there can be no doubt that he was worthy of high 
admiration, He was prudent, firm, energetic, and wise beyond any 
of his predecessors, and it may indeed be doubted whether any 
serecies of France since his day has, in these respects, 

im. 


CHAPTER XY. 
LOUIS VIIr, 
Aw, 1233-1226, 


Lovts VIL, on ascending the throne of France, brought with him. 
‘one great personal recommendation. He was the representative of 
two lines—the Capetian and the Curlovingian; for his mother, 
Isabella of Hainault, was a direct descendant of Charlemagne, and 
the name of the great emperor was still held in veneration in France. 
Great rejoicings marked his coronation, which took place at Rheims; 
and in Paris tables covered with provisions were Inid in the streets 





Yet his first act was a bold one. He summoned Henry IIL, of Eng- 
land to attend his coronation asa vassal of France. powerful 
English barons answered for their child-sovereign by demanding the 
restitution of Normandy. War was the natural consequence, and 
Louis carried on two campaigns against the English, ‘Then a truce 
for threo years was concluded, in order that the French monarch 
might aid in completing the extirpation of the Albigenses and the 
yunishment of count Raymond VIL, who was supposed to share 
Patera peiniiglen. «. Vekce!engaging in Gileoxtintaicaje tee 
ever, Louis had another business to settle of a more private kind. 
The count of Flanders, who was taken prisoner at the batile of Bows 
vines, had married Jeanne de Courtenai, the daughter of Baldwin, the 
first Latin emperor of Constantinople. Baldwin had reigned’ but 
three years, when, in a war with the Bulgarians, he was taken 
prisoner; and Jeanne, being an extremely hard-hearted, selfish wornan, 
would never exert herself sufficiently to procure the ransom de 
manded for her futher. He therefore remained in captivity, and, 
as it was generally supposed, was ultimately murdered. 
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a after Louis VIII, came to the throne a man pre- 
sented ‘before Jeanne de Courtenai, declaring himself ta be the 
emperor Baldwin, who had escaped from his Bulgarian prison. He 
ee eee eer making shawee the changes 
which time and suffering would bring, and the people showed them- 
selves ready to support hisclaim to Flanders. Jeanne applied for ad- 
vice and protection to Louis VIL, who prevailed onthe supposed 
emperor to meet him at Peronne, where he and the Pope's legate 
‘were prepared to enquire into the truth of his statement. Several 
questions were put to him tending to elicit the facts of his former life. 
All were answered clearly, with the snpton of three : — 

In what place he had done fealty to Philip Augustus? 

Where and by whom he bad been knighted? 

And the place and day on which he had married his countess, 
‘Maria of Champagne ? 

Louis decided that he was an impostor, but allowed him to depart 
unmolested. Jeanne, however, soon contrived to get him into her 
hands,and afer inflicting cruel tortures upon him had him put w death. 

‘The Flemings were not satisfied with the examination, and looked 
en ee as her father's murderer, until at 

sent to Bulgarin to bring back proofs of the emperor's 
death. Wiery setarnedenlaring thet thoy hed found the ve, and 
that a miraculous light issued from it; and (roms thar ison he 
Flemings were satisfied. 

I under the rule of the countess Jeanne, was entirely sub- 

ject to French influence. So also was Languedoc, where the direct 

Intervention of the king of France was ardently desired to put an 
end to the Albigensian war. 

In accordance with the wish of the Frinsipal nobles and bishoy 

| Louis raised a considerable army and entered Languedoc. He 
was : at Avi , a town which, in the division of Char- 
empire, had fallen to the lot of the emperor of Germany, 

‘but which was under the more immediate rule of the connts of Tou- 
Yonse. The French king insisted wy ing through Avignon, 
pouenrns 8 he besi and took it, and treated the 
pce i much severity. Fear spread through the province. 
meer ats, and Carcassonne yielded without resistance, es 
‘asthough in this single campaign the subjugation of the 

south RE RIAIES accomplished” But fie mentee bad become ex- 
tremely hot, and a fever had broken out in the camp, which caused 






of men. The king himself fell ill, and it was thought 
‘pecessary that he should return to Paris. He left his army under 
the co of the lord of Beaujen, and set out on his journey ; but 


‘at the castle of Montpensier, in Auvergne, he found 
himself unable to proceed farther, It was soon evident that he was 





pe DEATH OF LOUIS YII.—EDUCATION OF LOUIS 
ia EX, | 
dying. Aspesobling’hhia acbles 2qun8 hia bed, ke made them take the 
ath of allegiance to his young son Louis, a child of twelve of 
age, and appointed his queen, Blanche of Castile, regent of the king- 
48, dom. Very shortly afterwards, on the 8th of November, 1226, Louis 
VILL. expired, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. ‘The rumour after- 
wards spread that he had been poisoned by Thibalt, count of Cham- 
pagne, whom he had offended at the siege of Avignon, and who was 
reported to have fallen in Jove with Blanche; but for this accusation 
there is no sufficient foundation. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
LOUIS Ix. 


Ap, 1226-1270. 


“Sonn need had Louis IX. of God's help in his youth,’ says the sire 
de Joinville, the famous chronicler, ‘for his mother, who came out of 
Spain, bad neither relations nor friends in all the realm of France, 
‘And because the barons of France saw that the king was an infant, 
and the queea, his mother, a foreigner, they made the count of 
Boulogne, the king’s uncle, their chief, and looked up to him as their 
lord.’ The position was certainly difficult, but Blanche of Castile 
‘was fully equal to it. She possessed a clear intellect, dauntless 

, and remarkable strength of character, whilst at the same 
diner is rbafiatoatiog ih matooc aiid thorabg My vated taal 
arts of conciliation. 

‘And she had brought up her child well, Louis, naturally de- 
votional, had been imbued also with the strictest principles of 
morality, being told from his infancy that his mother would rather 
he were dead than that he should commit a deadly xin. He was by 
no means deficient in dignity und strength of chiracter, though his 
necessury subjection to bis mother during the early ‘part of his 
reign, and the influence she exerted even as he grow up, might 
appear at times to savour of weukness. He can scarcely indeed be 
blamed for submitting to nn interference which, though’ at times it 
may have been galling to him in his private affairs, worked well for 
the public good. 

the first act of Blanche on the accession of the young king was 
to secure his coronation at Rheims. When this was accom 
she was able to confront with authority the disaffected nobles. ‘The 
personal dangers which she had to encounter may be gathered from 
tho faat, which Lonia hima tld the sire de Joinville, that neiBiae 
he nor his mother, who were at Mont!'héry, dared to return to Paris 
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pans ey edger arms in theif hands, wo fetch 
before the conflict was at an end 





authority of the Pope sanctioned the despoiling of the 
hheretic prince, and the new acquisitions were regarded by the 
French ‘as not only justifiable, but honourable. Yet his 
inions could have given Lonis little satisfaction, for the 

one earnest desire of his heart was not personal aggrandisement, 
‘but the furtherance of God’s honour. He was now advancing 
‘towards manhood, and queen Blanche demanded for him in aioe 


was nineteen. The marriage took = 
of tay, 1234, It appears to have been a very 
che kept a jealous watch over the young 
interfering with ‘them in a way which would 
irritating to anyone less dutiful and reverential 
satay must havegreatly marred his domestic peace. 
that immediately followed were marked by no out- 
importance, but in the summer of 1241 Louis was 
collision with Englund, by the fuct of bestowing upon 
the government of Poitou and Auvergne— 
the Bnglish king still professed to have a 
the king was carrying out the provisions of 
ted od fallin \g 4 contract which ad Deen made at 
‘conclusion of the Albigensian war, when Jeanne, ied 
daughter of count Raymond, had been affianced to prince Alphon: 
t 





| 





34 MANRIAGE OF PRINCE ALPHONSO—FESTIVITIES—CONSPIRACT, 
Louis IX. : 


‘The marriage ‘had been delayed till the present time. It took 
the same year that Alphonso recaived the cath of homage 
his vassals, and as it must have seemed somewhat of a com- 
jion for the ills which the count of Toulouse had suffered, 

mis no doubt, in his generosity, was well content that events 
should be so ordered as « special mark of honour to his brother, On 
this occasion he summoned the count to Saumur, on the confines of 

Poitiers, and there gave a sumptuous entertainment, thus quaintly and 

graphically described by Joinville. ‘I wasthere myself, and I testify to- 

you that the feast was the best managed one I have ever seen, In fron! 
of the king’s table sat Monseigneur, the king of Navarre, in cout and 
mantle of samit,"! handsomely ornamented, with a girdle, a clasp, 
and a cup of gold, and I carved before him. In front of the king, 
his brother, the count of Artois, waited upon him, and the good 
count John of Soissons carved the meat. . . . The king was dressed 
in a coat of blue samit, and a sureont and mantle of scarlet samit, 
lined with ermine, and upon the head a cotton cap, which became 
him badly, because he was thena young man. The banquet war 
held in the market-balls of Saumur, and the people said that the great 
king Henry II, of England had built them expressly for giving such 
great banquets. His market-hallsare built in the style of the cloisters 
of the Cistercian monks, At the other end of the eloister, where 
the king was seated, were the kitchens, butteries, pantries, and 
offices, and from this cloister were brought the meat, wine, and bread 
which were served up before the king and queen. And in all the 
other aisles, and in the open space in the middle, there dined such 

a number of knights that I could not count them; and many persons 

said they had never seen so many surcoats and other vestments of 

cloth of gold at any banquet as there were there. It was re- 
ported that there were quite 3,000 knights present.’ 

But there was business in store for the king, very different 
from that of fetivity. ee afer the count Taft entice 
a private letter was receiv queen Blanche giving notice of a 
conspiracy amongst some of the most powerful lords of Poitou, 
Which bed for tte object to throw off the allegiance to France. 
‘The pride of a woman was its source, Isabella of Angouléme, 
widow of Jobn, and mother of Henry IIL. of England, had mar- 
ried Hugh de Lusi comte de Ia Marche. She had visited 
Poitiers when Louis and Blanche were there, and their 
had been, as she considered, wanting in respect to her former 
aeallr- So at least wrote queen Blanche's private correspondent. 
Isabella had, it seems, bitterly reproached her husband when he re~ 
turned to Angouléme, ‘Did you not perceive,’ she said, ‘that when 
T visited the king and queen in their chamber, after waiting three 
Gays at Poitiers, the king was souted on one side of the bed, and 


* Cloth of silver or gold manufactured at Venice. 
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and seeing the countess in tears, said to her, deeply moved, 
> a Sealer’ andl I willed allsthne ean y be 
sure of that.” * If you donot,” replied the countess, ‘you shall never 
enter my presence any more.” ipon the count, with many 
eaths, swore that he would do anything his wife desired.'. And so 
the conspiracy was formed, and the next year the war broke out. 
The comte de la Marche thought he had powerful allies, but 
they failed him; and when his wife found that the king's forces 
‘were gaining ground, she gave two of her serfs a packet of poison, 
which they undertook to mix either with the food or fala the 
is val camp, but their 
errand was discovered; they were seized aoa Tt was 





himself to interfere on is. ste er, led in 
France, but was totally unprepared for the reception that awaited him. 
Lonis had by this time proved himself a gallant kni, well as a 
devoted Christian, His followers were numerous, Ks soldiers en- 


‘thusiastically devoted to him ; = when Henry II. reached Taille 
‘bourg, on the river Charente, and saw before him the banners of the 
eee ‘France, with Seerpenreanerss fi front of the 
town, and the tents so closely pite they looked likea great city, 
his heart failed him. ‘Is Ba he said to the comte de la Marche, a 
stood beside him, ‘what you promised me, my father? I thought 
amy sole care was to provide money.’ ‘I never said that,’ replied 
the count. ‘Yea, truly,’ interposed Richard, earl of iecialh the 
brother of the English king; ‘Ihave in my possession a letter in your 


‘did indeed blame his mother, and so did many besides. 
A truce was obtained for twenty-four hours, and the English 
removed from their perilous position. ivacdare, aber tay 





ventured to ite Breaks atdaeere: dafeeten, and Honey. 1 
took in ux. A truce for five years was now concluded 
an and | ‘at Maret, 1243. The French acquired possession of all 
| “te north of Aquitaine, and the count and his wife made a publie 





submiseion, the count being obliged to ask for a grant of his estates 
from the mere will of his, mreeeian. 
7 
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by his side wanted to draw the shvet over his face, saying that 
he was dead; but another Indy who was on the other side of 
the bed would not suffer it, for the soul, she said, bad not yot left 
the body. When he was listening to the dispute between these 
two ladies our Lord wrought upon him and quickly sent him health, 

for before that he was dumb and could not speak. He demanded 
that the Cross should be given him, and it was done. When the 
qneen, his mother, heard that he had recovered his speech, she ex~ 
hibited as much joy as could be; but when she was told by himself 
that he had taken the Cross, she displayed as much grief as if she 
nnd seen him dead.” 

Such is the usually received origin of the determination of Louis 
IX. to undertake a crusade in the Holy Land, but there can be little 
doubt that the idea had been in his mind Jong before. A crusade 
was in those days the natural outlet of man's devotion, and never 
had it been more necessury than at this time for the security of the 
Christians in the east. 

The Mongols, a ‘Tartar race, were overrunning Asia, and driving 
before them the Mahometan population, who in their tam were 
taking possession of all that came in their path. In this way the 
Kharistians, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, urged on by the 
Mongols, invaded the Holy Land, and took and plundered Jeru- 
salem, notwithstanding the joint efforts of Ons and Mussul- 
mans. But again the Kharismians were expelled by the Saracens 
of Egypt, and now onee more the Holy Land had fallen under tbs 
tyranny of the Egyptian sultan. 

These were grievous tidings for Louis. In vain his mother and 
even the clergy strove to dissuade him from his resolution, ret 
him of his weak health and the ill success which had attended 
previous undertakings of the kind. He was inflexible. Si 
to his presence his mother and the bishop of Paris, he said to 
‘Since ye think that I was not of perfectly sane mind when T took 
the vow, here is my Gross; T give it back to you. But now," he con- 
tinued after a pause, ‘you cannot deny that Tam in full 
of my faculties ; restore it again, for He who knowoth all 
mows aleo that not one morsol of food shall enter my mouth until I 
have again been marked by this sign.’ 

‘Ie is the Will of God," exclaimed all present ; ‘let us submit 
ourselves to His Will,’ and no further objection was raised. 

Yot three years elapsed before the project could be put in exe- 
cution, During that time Charles, count of Anjou, the youngest 
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brother of king Louis, married Beatrice, the youngest daughter of 
Berenger, count of' Provence, 





Beatrice felt her position to be inferior to that of her sistars, and the 
fa pe gine phd her heart was destined to work evil 


an the Sato of duary, 1246, the marriage of Charles of Anjou 
be Beatrice of Provence was solemnised. The bridegroom and 
his Brothers, Robert, count of Artois, and Alphonso, count of 
Poitiers, were, like the king himself, sworn followers of the Cross; 
and immediately after the marriage festivities prepurations were to 
be made for the distant and dangerous expedition. Yet not till the 
4g summer of 1248 was everything in readiness. ‘Then Lonis received 
“the oriflamme at St. Denis, and bidding adieu to his mother, to 
whom the government of his kingdom during his absence, 
he travelled to Aigues Mortes, a town which he had founded on the 
‘Mediterranean. With him went queen Marguerite and the countesses 
of Artois and Poitiers, and in their wake came the sire de Joinville 
gallant knights and friends, 
‘been left to the master mariners to decide when the wind 
‘would be favourable for embarkation; and on Friday, the 28th of 
= they were all agreed. ‘Sire,’ they atid, addressing the king, 
‘ ‘parsons and priests, for the weather is fair and fine,’ 
‘The monks, and bishops assembled on the decks of the 
yemels. ‘Sing, good fathers, sing in the name of God,’ called out 
the master mariners, and then burst forth the Veni Creator, which 
was taken up by vessel after vessel ; and when the canticle was ended 
bos eae Koisted, the anchors were weighed, and the fleet steered 
at thattime ruled by Henri de Lusignan, the grandson of 
Gry Ba to whom the island had been adjudged by Richard 
“The king of Cyprus was himself a crusader. ‘The island was 
tn pea endezvous for all the crusading princes. Louis remained 
Ser isicis months, and ering me maturely considered his plane, 
decided upon attacking Egypt before proceeding to Palestine; for 
if the sultan could be conquered in his own land, Palestine would be 
a to the Christians. 
‘The French ‘lect appeared beforo the port of Damietta on the 
Bh Ath of June, 1249. It numbered 1,600 vessels of all sizes, and on 


4 This title was usually given to the prince clocted to succoed to the empire 
Germany. 
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118 LANDING AT DAMIETTA—RATTLE OF MANSOURAH, 
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board were 2,800 knight® with foot soldiers, variously estimated at 
from forty to one hundred thousand. The landing was effected in 
spite of a brave opposition from the Saracens. ‘The king in his 
eagerness actually jumped into the sea before the bont had reached 
the shore, und made his way through the water, though it was up to 
his shoulders. The result of this first attack terrified the Saracens; 
they abandoned Dumietta, and the kings of France and Cyprus took 
ion of it. Unfortunately they lingered at Damictta until after 
the inundations of the Nile. It was impossible then to advance, 
and five months were spent in inactivity and dissensions. At length, 
on the 20th of November, the army set out for Cairo, which, in their 
ignorance of geography, they believed to be Babylon, and where 
they hoped to find vast treasures. ‘The Mussulmans harassed them 
grievously on their march, more especially by throwing Greek fire 
amongst them. The effects of this were so terrible that every time 
the king heard that the camp was thus assailed he cast himself upon 
his couch in anguish of mind, and stretched out his hands towards 
the orucifix, saying, ‘Dear Lord God, take care of my people; keep 
them for me.’ 
No regular battle, however, took place until the 8th of February, 
453; 1250, when the crusaders had reached a place called Mansourah, or 
the City of Victory. It was about twenty leagues from Damietta, 
and stood on the right bank of the Nile.’ ‘The Christian army was 
‘on the opposite bank. Robert of Artois and the grand master 
of the Templars first reached the river. The grand master desired 
to wait for the king, or at. any rate to have the honour of 
ing the count, for to the Templars, he said, had been assigned the 
front rank on the march. Count Robert objected, and whilst 
the dispute was going on an old tutor of the prince, who was deaf’ 
and understood nothing that was being said, urged him onwards, 
shouting ‘Forward! forward!’ Robert turned to the grand master. 
“If you are ‘afraid,’ he exclaimed, ‘you can stay behind.’ He 
oped forward and the Templars followed. The Saracens in 
eels though at first terrified by the assault, soon rallied ; the 
Christians were repulsed and count Robert was killed. The king 
hastened to the support of his knights, but he could not by his 
sonal valoar retrieve the misfortunes of the day. The 
indeed, held possession of the field of battle, but the enemy hovered 
about them, and three days after the battle again attacked the 
Christian camp. The Saracens were defeated, but the crusaders had 
now to contend with amore deadly foe. Disease of a most fital kind 
broke out amongst them; the dying, the dead,and the starving encum- 
bered the camp. When they were reduced to the greatest extremity 
the sultan opened negotiations for peace, but he demanded the king 
himself as a hostage, and the negotiations were broken off. ‘We 
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for ten years was now concluded between the Christian 
yand the Mussulman princes of Egypt and Syria, and the 
See But his heart was still 


Ieeeeraed tence ori ie tree Sor Laer riag towhom 
‘gave the name of Tristan, in memory of the great trials to which 
wera ath time exposed, The crusading army now separated ; 
‘of the knights returned at once to Burope, others accompanied 
the to St. Jean d’Acre, from which place the counts of Anjou 
and Poitiers set sil for France, carrying with them a long letter from 
the king to the French people, giving @ full account of all that had 
‘befallen him and his army in Egypt, and adding a pressing entreaty 
reinforcements which might secure the safety of the Christian 
—— a Palestine. Left to himself at Acre, Louis devoted 
ot the improvement of the condition of the Christian 
rca c persons were redeemed from slavery ; the fond 
‘of Acre, Cxsarea, Reta Taleaseodtiden ee repaired ; and 
‘treaties for the advantage of the Christians were entered into with the 
‘Mussulman chiefs and rulers. ‘The piety and generosity of 
‘extorted the admiration even of his enemies, ‘The sultan 
‘Damascus offered to permit him to visit Jerusalem, but Louis 
Tt was painted out tohim,’ says Joinville, ‘ that if he, who 

the greatest of Cl visited Jerusalem as a simple - 
Bese fe solace the city from the hands of the enemies 
‘other kings and pilgrims would be content to do the 
e aoe ‘would trouble themselves no further about its deliverance.’ 
‘consideration was sufficient to deter the king from the realisa~ 
of his most earnest wish. He endeavoured, however, by nego- 
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nicl to regain the kingdom of Jerusalem. ‘The Samicens of 
Damascus and Egypt appeared each in turn willing to yield Palestine 
‘on condition of assistance being rendered by Louis against their 

tive enemies; but at the very time when a treaty with the 
sultan of Egypt should have been carried out, al] Mussulman diffe- 
rences were put aside, and both Egyptians and Syrians attacked the 
crusaders, 


So went by four years of unavailing effort. It may seery strange 
that Louis should thus have thought himself called upon to remain 
absent from his country, but the claims of the Holy Land were then 
deemed imperative, and he must have been satisfied with the know- 
ledge that his kingdom was governed wisely in his absence, for 
nothing bad oceurred to disturb the public peace except an insur- 
rection of peasants, known as the Pastonreaux, who overran the 
provinces, making an n outcry ‘against the bishops and the church, but 
were usec subdued. 

anges, however, were at band. In the beginnit oe oe 
ih 1958 oes being then at Sidon—news arrived which 
mm he greatest sorrow of his life. His mother had died a F 
the 27th of November in the preceding year, at the age feet: 
‘The tidings were broken to him gently hy his confessor and the arch- 
Dishop of ‘Tyre. ‘They took him into a small private chapel, and all sat 
down near the altar. At their first words Louis uttered a great cry, 
burst into tears, and fell on his knees. For two days he saw no one. 
Then Joinville was admitted to his presence. ‘Ah, seneschal,’ 
exclaimed the king, as he stretched out his arms to his faithful 
friend, ‘ I have lost my mother !' 

It was indeed a heavy blow. Blanche was a woman of wonder- 
fal ability, and her love for her son was undoubted. Yet Louis had 
learnt to be so reserved with her upon the subject of his affection 
for his wife and family that for the five years during which Join- 
ville was intimately associated with him he never but once heard 
the king speak of queen Masguerite ce st bis sildren 

Return was now imperative, and on the 7th of September, 1254, 

188 Tonix TX. made his public entry into Paris, after an absence of six 
years, He had left the Holy Lund in the , and after narrowly 

‘esoaping shipwreck near the island of Cyprus he had landed at Hydrea, 

journeyed slowly through France,and offered his thanksgivings to God 

at St, Denis, and now he received the congratulations of his 
* in his capital. But his countenance bore the traces of settled grief. 

He had failed in his great undertaking ; he had lost his mother, who 

‘was his chief stay in life. The mirth of his people was oppressive 

to him, and he soon withdrew to Vincennes, 

The conduct of Louis on reassuming the government of his 
country may best he described in the words of his confessor, 
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he conducted himself towards God, how compassionately 
with what humility in all that concerned him- 
self, and how he endeavoured, according to his strength, 


make Thee fally 
; and Joinville tells us that many a time paper tec = 
would go and sit down under an oak in the wood at 
fet all who had any grievance were permitted to 
se, we hindrance from cay cia cir 
i make their complaints and settle their disputes.’ His ey 
were extremely simple, but he kept up the dignity of 
and even his religious feelings never interfered’ Bete 
ic duties ; whilst his care for his children, their education and 
Ses acebias tuigM have Defitted one who had no other 
ts of Louis were those of the age. He sanctioned perso: 
ly against the Jews; but persecution was then 
aduty. He did and said things which men have since 
pearet iad superstitious, but he had been educated 
that they were right. His reverence for the Pope's 
though it was, never warped his clear sense of the 
le, and his disinterestedness and sound judgment 
Resecgteed that he was admitted as an arbiter in 
foreign nations, When Henry IL. and his barons 
roid appeal was made to the king of France to decide 
‘differences, and this, no doubt, all the more readily because 
| Louis had some time before clearly established the respective rights 
of the of England and himself to the French provinces which 
had Jong tho source of contention, In 1259 he voluntarily 
‘the districts that Henry had ceded to him after the battle of 
whilst Henry renounced all right to Normandy, Touraine, 
and Poiton. 
“The members of the French council objected to the cession. If 
re provinces as a matter of right, he ought, they 
midyes girs up If not, he should restore none. 
piesiepewered the king, * the ancestors of the king of England 
serie oe possessions which I keep; and the land which I 
I gies he he bas a right to it, but to create love 
yaks ichildren and mine, who are cousine german. What I 
‘give to him, it appears to me, I use right well. He was not formerly 
my vassal. he comes to do me homage.’ 
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122° CLAIM. OF CHARLES OF ANJOU TO NAPLES AND SICILY. 
Louis 1X. 
(Only in onelinstance does the foreign policy of Louis IX: stem 
open to cousure. Hedid not oppose—though he scarcely sanctioned 
wcceptance of the crown of Naples by his brother Charles of 
Anjo’ but this event, which proved fatal to the peace of Europe for 
many generations requires a more detailed notice, 
Lia creer of Germany, who was crowned in 1191, 
ice, the heiress of Naples and Sicily. Constance 
had tae veil: the marriage was therefore denounced by the 
Pope. But there were political reasons also for opposing it. The 
‘emperor of Germany was already too powerful in Italy, and as kking 
of Naples the Pope eval be entirely at his merey. The Hohen- 
staufen family, to which Henry belonged, were therefore regarded by 
the Popes as enemies. Frederick II.,the son of Henry VI., kept up a 
contest with the papal authority during the whole of his ong 
His son Conrad lived but a short time, and at his death left oy 
one child, Conradine, a boy too young to assert his own ti 
hereditary kingdom, generally known as the kingdom of the Tv. 
Sicilies, was seized by hisuncle Manfred, but the Pope, Urban VI., 
offered to bestow it upon Edmund Crouchback, the son of Henry IL. of 
England, Edmund had neither money nor troopsto support his 
4.p, and in 1262 the crown of the Two Sicilies was tendered to Louis 
26 for his son Robert. Louis, having regard to the rights of Conradine, 
refused it, but when the Pope turned to Charles of Anjou the king 
interposed. no obstacle. Perhaps he scarcely dared to do so. 
of Anjou, a proud, fierce, determined man, who, as he is described 
by the historian Villani, * siniled seldom, spoke und slept little, but 
did much,’ would have carried his point at all hazards. And he had 
ent instigator to his ambition ever at his side, Beatrice, his 
wife, diadained to sit on a footstool at the feet of her royal sisters of 
France, England, and Germany. She would have a throne like 
them—it mattered not at what price—and she gained it. Charles 
accepted the kingdom of the Two Sicilies as a fief of the Holy See, 
embarked with his army at see and encountered and defeated 
boy fing Manfred at Benevento, in Ital Se ie on the 27th of February, 1266, Man- 
a 





1 food waskilled in the battle, Charles took possession of his throne, and 
Beatrice of Provence became the queen of Naples and Sicily. "The 
covetousness and tyranny of the new king roused the of his 


ered subjects. ‘The Pope himself repented that he had brought 
seh auectae upon theland. ‘The supporters of the German emperor 
(Ghibellines, as they were called, in opposition to the Guelphs, the 
party of the Pope) implored the interference of the young Conradina, 
the lawful heir to the throne. His mother would fain have | 
him with her, and for a time her influence prevailed ; but at ; 
Conradine could no longer withstand the appeals made to him. | 
his young friend Frederick of Austria (like him despoiled of his — 
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heritage) he crossed the Alps with a numerous body of knights and 
Gllowan, mud) arched mouihwards, pasting. by Rougte'The Fops, 
2 tpeew nee Conradine, ascended the walls and looked 
down upon pee grins as they rode by, ¢ Behold the victims 
for the sacrifice’ was all he said. “4 Hh 

‘Tt was too true a prophecy. At the battle of Tagliacozzo, fought 
agin 1268, Conradine was defented and taken prisoner. For 
more than a year he and his friend were kept in prison. ‘hen they 
were brought totrial on a charge of high treason. Charles of Anjou 
named for their judges persons whom he supposed devoted to him- 
self, But such an accusation against a prince fighting for his rights 
‘Was too monstrous even for the hirelings of a tyrant. The voice of 
one alone—Robert of Lavena—condemned the last heir of the 
house of Hohenstaufen to be executed as a felon on a public scaffold. 
Conradine heard his doom as he was playing at chess with 
Frederick of Austria, who was to share his fate. ‘ Slave,’ he said 
to the messenger who read the sentence, ‘dost thou dare to condemn 
seriminal the eon and heir of kings? Yet,’ he added, ‘I an 

4 mortal, and must die. But if there can be no pardon for me, 

spare at least my faithful companions; or, if they must die, strike 








ax 
™" ready for their doom. Conradine knelt. With uplifted Lands he 


‘nto the midst of the crowd below as an appeal against the 
lice of his death, and yielded to the stroke of the executioner, 
‘Alter xy escaped young Frederick of Austria as Conradine’s head 
four companions of noble birth he underwent a similar 
all alike finding no mercy even in the grave, since the 
telentles Charles refused to permit their bodies to be buried in 
consecrated ground. Conradine’s glove was picked up by a Suabian 
who carried it to his cousin by marriage, Pedro of Aragon, 
— of Manfred’s danghter, and thus transferred his claim 
te bi 
“How far Louis IX. in any way sanctioned the conquest of Charles 
of Anjou it is difficult to determine. The Pope had made it a reli- 
gious war, a crusade against the Hohenstaufen family, who 
‘were deemed not only the enemies of the church, but the secret 
of jam, ‘Tho Saracens had a firm footing in 
+ it was deemed a duty to uproot them, and Louis might 
‘have hesitated entirely to condemn an enterprise which 
to produce a result s0 desired. For the subjugation of 








- 
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Louis 1X. 
the Mussulman, including as it did the restoration of Jerusalem to 
Christendom, was still the one longing of his heart. 

‘The condition of the Christian population in the east had by 
this time altorod much for the worse, ‘The Mamelukes of Eerh a 
body of ferocious and powerful tian soldiers, had entered Pales- 
tine and seized all the towns which yet remained in the hands of 
the Christians, Many of the inhabitants were strangled becanse 
they would not deny their faith; others were bumt alive. In 
Antioch, which was taken on the 27th of May, 1268, 17,000 were 
massacred and 100,000 sold into captivity. 

‘There was grief in Europe at this intelligence, but no enthn= 
siasm. Louis alone felt the wound in his heart. He wrote to the 
Pope, Clement IV., that it was his intention to assume the Cross, 
Clement was a man of ability, but a politician rather than a priest. 
He foresaw that the crusade onl produce no results, and he 
would fiin have dissuaded the king from his purpose. But Louis, 
as he worshipped in the beantiful Sainte Chapelle, built to enshrine 
the crown of which he had brought back as'a holy relic from. 
his first crusade, thought of the groans of the dying, the lamentations 
of the defeated, the cries of the widow and the futherless; and the 
appeal was too strong to be resisted. 

On the 26th of May, 1267, having assembled his barons in the 
great hall of the Louvre, he appeared in their presence holding in 
his hands the sacred relic, Assuming the Cross himself, he made 
his three sons take it likewise. The example was widely followed. 
‘The kings of Navarre, Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, the two sons 
of Henry IIL, of England, Charles of Anjou, the counts of Artois, 
Flanders, and Brittany, with a crowd of lesser nobles, enrolled them- 

* selves, Yet the undertaking was not generally popular. ‘I thought,’ 
says Joinville, ‘that all those who advised the king to undertake 
that voyage committed a great sin. He was able neither to ride in 
‘a carriage nor on horseback ; nay, his debility was 60 that he 
allowed me to carry him in my arms from the house of the count of 
Auxerre, where I took leave of him, to the Franciscans. And 
feeble as he was, if he had remained in France he might have | 
for many years and done much good. | 





‘After wearisome delay of two months near Aigues Mortes the 
anny embarked in some Genoese vessels and sailed towards Tunis 
‘The rumonr had reached Louis that the king of Tunis desired to 
become 4 Christian, and so important did this conversion appear to 
him that, in a speech to the ambassadors from Afriea, made before 
he sailed, he bade them tell their anaster that he would willingly be 
a prisoner in the Saracen dungeons all his life if by that he 
could make Christians of him and his subjects. But a penceable 
expedition to convert the king of Tunis did not euit either the army 


‘crusaders or the Genoese merchants. 
desired Dis 


*, and the ancient fort of Carthage was taken by the Genoese 
ee etine ‘The Saracens sought refuge in the 
vanlts fort. Many 


in the midst of the putrefying corpses. There 
were no trees, no verdure, no green thing fit for food, and the water 
: drawn from poisonous pools and cisterns filled with 





days the plague had broken ont, The counts of 
In Marche, and Viane, the marshal of France, the sire 

, and four other great nobles were dead. ‘The Pope's 
llowed them. ‘Their companions had uot strength left 
\d the bodies were thrown into the neighbouring 


anc 
of August the king himself was attacked by the fever, 
‘soon evident that the illness was likely to prove fital, 
‘a lingering suspense for twenty days, during which his 

on turned anxiously to his children.” Jean Tristan, count of 
Isabella, wife of Thibalt of Navarre, whohad accompanied 
‘were the most dearly loved. He enquired for Tristan, 
‘that he was dead, and folding his hands the dying king 
in prayer. He then sent for Philip, his eldest 
im, gave him his dying counsel, and exhorted 
ypulously the instructions which with his own 
written for him in copie dlaaserctieetig to 
‘was in attondance at her father's dying bed, he gave 
a which he charged her to deliver to her sister 
ok Hergnsity: “Most dear danghter,’ he said, ‘lay 
go to bed fall of vain and sinful 
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love, for He first loved us.’ 
his last farewell to his own family. On the following 
‘an effort to receive the envoys of Michael Palmologus, 
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ed in upsetting the Latin empire established by the Venetians 
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‘and crusaders, and had seated himself on the throne of Constanti- 
nople, The ambitious Charles of Anjou now threatened him with 
‘war, and he sought for the intervention of Louis, The king gaye 
the ‘promise required, and after this took no thought for worldly 
affairs, except by prayers for his followers that God would save them 
from their enemies and from the denial of His Holy Name, and lead 
them back to their own Jand, On the night of the 24th of August 
he started up several times and called out, ‘Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
‘Wewill go to Jerusilem !’ but he scarcely spoke more, though in full 
ome of his faculties. By his own desire he was laid the next 
upon a coarse sack covered with ashes; the Cross was beld 
ta fore him and extreme unction was administered; and about three 
o'clock in the afternoon he expired peacefully, his last words being, 
*I will enter into Thy house, O Lord; I will worship in Thy 
holy tabernacle,’ 

‘Louis had lived fifty-six years and reigned forty-four. ‘Thore 
needs no comment on his character, Even Voltaire, the sceptic 
and the scoffer, has said of him, ‘It is not. given to man to carry 
virtue to a higher point.’ He was canonised in 1297 by Pope 
Boniface VILL 

‘The crusade virtually ended with the death of Louis. Charles 
of Anjou, who landed at Carthage almost at the very moment of his 
brother's death, and is said to have been greatly afflicted by it, did 
indeed defeat the king of Tunis in two engagements, and compel him 
to make a * penoo advantageous for the Christians; and prince Edward 
of England sailed in the spring for Syria, in pursuance of a yow that 
he would attack the Mamelukes in Palestine ; but he effected no per- 
manent conquest. .A truce was then made with the Saracens for ten 

ears, and at the expiration of that time the crusading enthusiasm 
fe so died out that no further expeditions were undertaken. 

The reign of Louis 1X. was especially important for France with 
regard to the revision of the laws. About this period a code of Roman 
laws, known as the Pandects of Justinian, had been discovered, and 
were generally acknowledged to be worthy of ac ee, but they 
required to be translated and explained, Tonia wokodbed these 
Jaws into France, and established a court to administer them, consist- 
ing of three nobles, three prelates, eighteen knights, and eighteen 
lawyers. ‘The Bereapen. soon = all the power into their own hands, 
wt hc fei repressing the extortions of the nobles 
and the custom of deciding <pategel by combat, Louis also im- 





is, founded a hi ia fr thw hundred pry ed 
alle be Baits he e, close to the Palais de Justice, at that time — 
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the royal residence. He also encouraged the learned Robert de 

Sorbon to set on foot the famous theological college called after the 

founder, the Sorbonne, The decisions of the members of the Sor- 
‘were afterwards so respected that the college was called the 
ual Gallican council. 


CHAPTER XVII 
PHILIP I11., LE HARD! (THE BOLD). 


AD, 1270-1285, 
War Philip IIT. should have been named the Bold it is difficult to 
the tradition is correct which says that the 
P ‘was applied to him when a child, because, in his ignorance of 
he laughed at his mother and her ladies for being afraid of 
the and boasted that he did not fear them at all. 

‘the time he came to the throne, at the age of twenty-five, he 
must have learnt in Africa the real grounds of his mother’s alarm. 
Leaving his uncle, Charles of Anjou, to on the crusade, he 
= peri elas Salary lim the body of his 

to be interred at St. Denis. Before he reached Paris no less 
‘than four other membersof theroyal family had died, and their remains 
‘were borne in solemn procession with those of the late king. These 
‘vere Isnbella, queen of Navarre, and her husband, Thibalt; Alphonso, 
count of Poitou and Toulouse, and his wife, Jeanne of Toulouse; 
d—a death more immediately affecting the new king—Isibella 
cf Aragon, his wife, who expired on the homeward journey after 


| the birth o€ a still-born child. 
‘The family losses brought a large increase of territory to the 
own. The possessions which Alphonso of Poitou had acquired by 










‘Alencon also reverted to Philip on the death of his 
eee ‘Tristan and Pierre. 
‘he first four years of Philip Hl’e reign appear to have been 
‘Dut little is said of them by the chroniclers, Philip was 
bnt weak, superstitiows, and easily influenced; and 
‘cireumstance arose the chief personal trials of his life. 
. In 1274 he married a second time. The new queen was Mary, 
‘ister of the duke of Brabant, She was young, fascinating in manner, 


128 PIBRRE DE LA BROSSE—JONN OF PROCIDA, 
Philip UL. 
aud very clever, and soon completely ruled her husband, Upto 
this time the favourite and prime minister of Philip had been Pierre 
de Ja Brosse, who is said to have been surgeon to Louis IX. The 
queen hated De la Brosse, and he, on his part, did not hesitate to 
whisper his complaints against her into the king's ear. ‘Two years 
after the second marriage Philip's eldest son by his first wife died 
suddenly—Pierre de la Brosse said trom poison; and he spread the 
report hat the queen had instigated the crime in order to secure the 
succession to her own ehildren. ‘The rumour reached the king, who 
sought. superstitiously to learn the trath from a reputed prophetess. 
‘The woman entirely cleared the queen, and Mary's relations vowed 
‘vengeance on De la Brosse for the accusation, ‘A packet of letters 
was secretly conveyed by them to Philip. Their contents were 
never known, but De lu Brosse must have been uccused of some 
great offence, for he was privately tried, and, as the court was com= 
», posed of his declared enemies, of course condemned. He was = 
88 at Montfiaucon on the 30th of June, 1278. 
‘The feeble-minded Philip, thus a prey to suspicion and proju- 
iis, cecald ri be te cenl bond of thc weyeL Savi whish Heceueeke ropre~ 
sented. Its actual chief was Charles of Anjou, the murderer of 
Conradine, and now the acknowledged king of Naples and Six 
The ambi of Charles seemed likely to meet with no 
more especially after he had contrived to secure the election 
to the papal throne of a Frenchman, Martin IV., who became his 
complete slave; but his tyranny and cruelty had rendered him 
$B putal io Bis people, and in the year 1282 the storm which had long 
thering burst forth, and Sicily was lost to him for ever. 
eae age "Procida, ‘a physician, who had been the friend and 
confidant of Conradine’s grandfather, the emperor Frederick IL., was 
© the person mainly instrumental to this event. He was shrewd and 
selfish, a man of cool judgment but earnest purpose. After the 
death of Frederick II. he bad entered the service of Manfred of 
ean and when Manfred was killed at Benevento, John of 
Procida sought the court of Pedro of Aragon, the husband of Man- 
fred’s daughter Constance. Here he found Roger Loria, a famous Sici~ 
tian admiral, with several other distinguished exiles. Pedro was urged 
by them to assert the claims of his wife against the usurper Charles; 
but the suggestion was goed iopokllr, ea Johnof Procida then, 
all he possessed in Spain and disappeared. It is mid that in the 
Gee aD pte he joer! fon ‘place to place stirring up 
ity against Charles of Anjou. The Franciscans were iar. 
Tie cieiaon EMae dal o. soeat_ secant and as 
ers, messengers, even political envoys, aah 
iy useful. Procida appeared at length at 
and gave the Greek emperor minute intelligence of the plans 
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Philip HI 
ee ene his overthrow. ‘Troops were 
assembling at Galleys and transport vessels would follow. 
Mentyeadtnmheicecetuit. to. lend then! Michael 
asked in despair what was tobe done. ‘Give me money; e 
seeped R mlii you's defender who bes no money, but who bas 
arms. 


Groek emperor and Procida returned to Aragon, 
sand succeeded in kindling the ambition of king Pedro, The Pope, 
Martin IV., enquired of Pedro the object of his armaments, ‘If 
intended to act against the infidels, they would,' he said, receive his 
blessing.’ Pedro, in pee sapere, the prayers of the Pope on 
his but added that ‘if his right knew his secret he 
would cut it off, lest it should betray it to his left. 

‘So the course of events flowed on with an undercurrent of con- 

‘kx spimey until March 1282. It was the 30th day of the month, and 
"8 Easter Monday. In Sicily summer had slrendy beat The air was 
‘the trees were covered with foliage, the ground was bright 

with and the inhabitants of Palermo, in their holiday costume, 
‘were pouring out of the town to attend the vesper service at the 
‘onthe summit of Monreale. Worship ended, merriment 

and dances for the young, refreshments for their 

rs, Spe eign Sables. 2niee, eet ae 
soldiers mii with the people, pretending to keep the peace, but 
- behiavit ely. The aug Sellam indignantly bade 

them ‘go their way.’ ‘These rebellious Sicilians must have arms,’ 
Ce “7 den ther, ryzalanot neat, to speak to us 
wit atly,' \ey begun to some of the peasants. At 
‘that moment a Deautifal girl, the daughter of Robert Mastrangelo, 
drew near the church. She was walking with the young man to whom 
the |. A Frenchman named Druot went up to them, 
searehed the young Sicilian, and ronghly laid his hands on the girl. 
Whee tecroe whe Kinted ay. ‘Death to the French!" was the 
a -of the Sicilian, A youth stepped forward, stabbed Druot 

wo the and was himself cut down. Then rose the shriek 
“Death to the French!’ not from une, but from hundreds of voices. 
‘Frenchman on the spot escaped alive, ‘The crowd rushed 

task to the city. Every house was stormed ; whoever did not, like the 
a c¢ as che was marked as French and killed on the 

‘age, nor sex, nor infancy was spared, ‘The insurreo- 

R tt the island, marked by similar cruelties, and 

‘of the Sicilian vespers has gone down from genera- 
e as a byword of horror for the radaond Fees 



















“When th iets tie imrirection reached Chale of Acjon’st 
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130 SIEGE OF MESSINA—CHARLES'S FLEET DESTROYED, 
Philip II. 
Naples, he sat silent for a time, glaring fiercely around him, gnawing 
the top of his seeptre and bursting forth into terrific vows of ven= 
geance, He then with his forces crossed over to Sicily. 

Messina for a desperate resistance to the enraged king, 

A wall was built in three ars the first attacks of Charles were 
Beer ctp seed The wort of We oh agers efforts of 
the female population. ‘ Alas for the women of Messina, 
Jadders, carrying stones! He who shall injure Messina, may 
give him trouble and toil.'’ Now was the moment for the per bisee 
of Pedro of Aragon, A deputation from the parliament of Palermo 
offered him the throne of Sicily, and he accepted 
‘Messina was his first object. Accompanied ject, 
B ec dalhore bostechll spent whens he landed, and men crowded 

is banner,” Ambassadors were sent to Charles, who 





“retire for a short time to Calabria to refresh his weary troops, but 
it would only be to come back and wreak a fiercer vengeance,” In 
ocordance with these words he reerossed the straits and returned to 


in the city. Early though it was, yet, according to his custom, 
he was already dressed. He called far 

his horse and left the palace followed by about ten persons, ‘The 

shores of the harbour were crowded with despairing men, 

and children. * Fear nothing, good people," exelaimed Pedro. * 

fare our vessels; they have seized the fleet of king Charles,’ © 


Resin me, nor these unhay ple. ‘Thanks and pie ene 
dered to Him? An etait hena the ensign of 
was now sven approaching the shore. Pedro's nobles and 
ere) round him, A mewcnger landed from the 
rawing near to Pedro said, ‘ My lord king, these are 
which bring you those of your enemies.” The king 
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from his horse and knelt on the ground, the people folowing his 
aa tah hace vng was pooted forth to God, who had 

this victory and saved them in the hour of their ‘i 
Beery aceeil write old chronicler, ‘that you may 
Delioye my word when I say they were heard at Calabria’ 

Lhurles of Anjouhad watched from the opposite coast the destruc. 
etnvaaGaquanct realised in a defeat the overthrow of his 


fete a eke 





‘atrader in horses who knew all the passes of the 
¢ his journey with some armed companions to Bordeaux. 
‘the very day fixed for the combat he appeared before the gates of 

and summoned the English sen Demanding to see 
Tists, he rode down them in slow state, then having obtained an 
(eal ghia aria at the appointed time, he made a 
(Chae ahaa ie troops of France being sonear Bordeaux, 

not safe for him to remain there longer, and turning bis horse's 
head rode off on his way to Aragon. 

Charles was furious. He was actually in Bordeaux at the time, 
‘and yet the challenge had been in vain. He denounced Pedro as a 
recreant and a dastardly craven, and prepared for vengeance; but 
ea, tol i was met»by the disastrous tidings that on 


pete de Loria had again defeated his fleet, and 
that hie gon, Charles the Lame, prince of Salerno, was a prisoner. 


Fe 


Charlon ct Valois to whom they tad rile eines tn Pope More He 
‘@ntered Aragon and besieged but his soldiers suffered severely 
from the heat of the climate, and he was obliged to retreat with his 
‘whole army. They managed to pass the Pyrenees, but the king was 
attacked on the road dy malignant fever, and soon after reaching 
Perpignan he aleo died acer Beh, 1285, at the age of forty. 
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Philip 1¥. 
Pedro fell a victim to the same disease on the L1th of November fol- 
Towing. ‘Thus one year saw the death of the four principal persons 
concerned in the invasion of Sicily. 


CHAPTER XVIII. bd 
PHILIP 1. LE MEL (THE TATE). 


Ap. 1985-1814, 


Purr IV., the eldest son of Philip the Bold, found himself, on his 
accession to the throne, embarrassed by the war with Aragon, 
Alfonso, the successor of Pedro, had married the daughter of 
Edward 1. of England. Edward endeavoured to make peace between 
his eon-in-law and the king of France, but he only succeeded in 
obtaining the release of Charles the Lame, the son of Charles of 
Anjou, who had been taken prisoner in the last naval engagement, 
and who was recognised as Charles II. of Naples. The seruggle 
“ay between France and mm went on for several years, but in 1291 
Jes of Valois resigned all claim to Aragon, and agreed to marry 
‘Marguerite, the daughter of Charles IL. of Naples, receiving as her 
dowry the counties of Anjou and Maine. Alfonso of Aragon, on 
his part, promised that Sicily should be given up to Naples; 
but the Anjou family had made themselves 20 hated in the island 
that the inhabitants would not accept Charles, and in the end Sicily 
became an independent state under the government of a younger 
branch of the royal house of Aragon. 

Peace for France might now have been expected, but Philip IV., 
eminently handsome, as may be known by his name Philippe fe Bel 
(the Fair), was ambitious, selfish, and cruel, and the last monarch to 
secure peace, His evil tendencies were aggravated by those of his 
wife, Joanne of Navarre, who was as vindictive and cruel as himself, 
The ee great object during the whole of his reign was to become 


the rank of baron. Philip's interference with all classes must in- 
deed have been a source of constant annoyance. He made sump- | 
tuary laws regulating the number of dresses his subjects were to 
have, and the expense of each dress. Ho settled how many diches 
smipit ba had: fr dinner end my —one dizh of soup and two 
lishes of meat being allowed for dinner at balf-past eleven, and for 
supper between four and five in the afternoon; and when the strict 
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ness of the law was evaded by putting several kinds of meat into 
fer eee om neiicing i ‘The customs of the 
time as regarded were certainly singular, it being deemed a 
mask of gyost radenem if « gentloment did not cat off the plate of 
Oa a aetna rma 


towards 
his friend in the war with Aragon, but no sooner was he engaged 
a war with Scotland in 1292 than Philip, anxious to possess. 
Het peduetbed thalidchy. of “Aquitaine, took advantage of 8. Guarral 
Teka Seay a 








then interposed, and cited Edward, as duke tool Aquinine id 
sear before him, Edward tent his brother as his repreuntative 





most of Philip's mance es de Dampierre, count of 
ee: ‘was not popular amongst his own subjects, whom he 
‘oppressed. ‘They were inclined to side with France. coy 

an alliance with England, and had some time previously 
to give his his danghaer Philippa in marriage to Edward’s oat 
} F ined to prevent this marriage, invited the whole 
oie the pretence that he wished to see and con- 
| @ Philippa, who was his goddaughter, and on their arrival 
mi ‘the count and his daughter in the Louvre. Guy was 
time set free, but the young Philippa was detained, and at 
length died in France. This treachery had taken place about two 

So ae and Edward openly quarrelled. 

oe in 1294 in Gascony, without any very decisive 
on. side, It was rather a war of money than of arms. 
his allies, and so did Philip. The French king 
‘expelled the Jews from his dominions andseized their goods, altered 








184 TAXATION OF THE CLERGY—JUBILEE. 
Philip IV. 
the current coin of the kingdom, so as to make himself nominally 
richer, and at last instituted a tax culled the ‘maltéte,’ which was levied 





to make any pec 
Papal permission. pei ret retaliated by prohibiting his (catia from 


out of the kingdom gold, silver, or treasure of any kind; and 
1¢ Pope oe eee a of the large annnal. incoma. which he 
aie from the French clergy. Boniface explained and softened 
his edict, and long discussions followed. One unfortunate eonse- 
quence of this quarrel was that it rendered the Pope an unacceptable 
mediator between France and England. He made efforts for peace, 
but they were at first pene ‘When at length he was asked to 
arbitrate it was riba tae in his private capacity, not as the head of 
the church. dec ‘ided that each monarch should retain his 
‘possessions and restore the ships and merchandise which had been 
seized daring the war. At tho sume time he proposed a double mar- 
riage. Edward of England was to take the princess Marguerite, 
Philip's eldest sister; and the young prince of Wales was to be 

affianced to Philip's little daughter Isbelle, then six years of 

‘The count of Flanders was left to his fate, not being included in 
4p. treaty. ‘This peace was signed in June 1209, Kdward was content 


Pope, and had a right to command. 
Boniface was now almost ut the height of his ambition. He 
448; might be said to be 0 entirely when, in the year 1300, he pro- 
% claimed a jubilee for Christendom, with remission of sing for all 
those who should repair to Rome snd in the course of thirty days 
‘visit the churches of the holy apostles. 

At this announcement ll Europe was ina frenzy of religious 
zeal. Throughout the year the crowds which thronged Rome were _ 
prodigious; neither houses nor churches were sufficient to receive 
them, ‘They encamped in the stroots and squares; they sought shelter 
‘under open roofi and tents, and at length under the open ‘The 
papal authorities had taken wise precautions against famine, and 
bread, meut, and wine were sold at moderate prices. The offerings 
made by the pilgrims to the Pope were enormous. It is 
by an eye-witness that his priests stood with rakes in their | 
sweeping from the altars the uncounted gold and silver, Inretura 


i | 
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Sse the Pope: offered pardon and eternal happiness to the 
whole of ‘with the exception of his personal enemies, 
rast a a Roma fimily ‘who ‘had always opposed 
Aragon; and the people I. Lite 
Se teeabireiharg eee he shan ete toe. oslo neck 
Tein staaberdie yet eal pons elon re skonli isterched 
by the iron hand of Philip of France, degraded in the eyes of his 
own people, and die a miserable death of rage and hopeless longing 


for revenge. 
eas tla OD ive thd derma fully engrossed 





mercy. A French y poured into Flanders, and the count shut 
himself up in Ghent, ‘position was 

ing to the Charis of Valois, who gave him the fallest 
pe besietiryin ip’s clemency, he yiclded himself prisoner. Two 





of 
of his sons and his peinctpal barons followed hi 
with his 


rejoiced in being rid of their unpopular lord, wal- 





yusand. 
sage ema amc and Pope Boniface had by this 
tr ‘out in an open rupture. About the time that the Fle- 
‘tings ait Bruges rose in insurrection Philip was testifying his indig- 
‘tation against Boniface by throwing the Pope's legate, Bernard de 
Saisect, of Pamiers, into prison, and causing to be publicly 
‘Durnt at Paris a bull by which the Pope had summoned the bishops 
superior clergy of France to meet him at Rome and deliberate on 
measures for the reform of the state. The assembly of the States- 
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Philip IV. 


General was then convened to deliberate o8 the course to be pursued 
in reference to this bull. 

"The States-General was composed of three bodies—the clergy, 
who took the precedency; the nobles; and the deputies of the 
commons, or ‘tiers état.’ ' It waa entirely distinct from the  parle- 
ments’ which had always existed in France, The States-General 
may be compared to the English parliament. The French 
liaments were really courts which decided questions of law. _T! 
were parliaments for the provincesas well asin Paris. The parliament 
of Paris was, however, the most important body ; the nobles belonged 
to it by right, but the business was chiefly transacted by lawyers 
or presidents, and was carried on in different chambers or courts 
From the very earliest days it had been the custom for the king's 
decrees, which were accepted by the people as lawa, to be registered 
the ‘liament of Paris; and in course of time it was asserted 
pb saren the force of law while it remained unregis- 

|. This assertion, when once admitted, gave the parliament of 
Paris the power of stopping any obnoxious decree, a power which, 
in after years, it did not fail to exercise. ‘The only mode by which 
the king could corpel the parliament to obedience was by proceed- 
ing in person to the place where the meeting was held, and insisting 
on the registration of his decree, it being held that his in 
ded the functions of the inferior magistrates. On these ocea- 
sions the king’s seat was on a couch under a canopy, and thus arose 
the name given to this royal visit, as the sovereign was said to hold 
as ‘Lit de justice’ (bed of justice). 

‘The States-General summoned by Philip met in April 1802; 
the fiery Robert of Artois then decl that the nobles of 
France would never endure the usurpation of the Pope. ‘The 
defiance was repeated by the whole assembly, and a manifesto 
containing a stern remonstrance was drawn up and sent to Rome. 
But Philippe le Bel, whilst disputing with the Pope, was by no 
means forgetful of his insurgent subjects in Flanders. War was re- 
solved upon, and Robert of Artois led the army into Flanders, ‘The 
Flemings bravely awaited the approach of the enemy, On the 11th of 
Tuly, 1802, 20,000 men placed themselves under the walls of i 
protected in front by a canal which was concealed from the view af 
the advancing enemy. ‘The French rushed on, The horsemen, 
charging at full gallo into the canal; the infantry behind 

into di eee Flamings, crossing the canal, assailed them 
on both sides and gained a complete victory with a loss to the French — 
of about 7,000 men. Robert of Artois was amongst the slain, with — 
many other nobles and knights—so many, indeed, that a bushel of — 
Bere a was picked up on the field of battle. i] 

defeat of Courtrai had but little effect on the pride of Philip. — 
Hie called fer fess levies fom hin subjects, compelled the nobiles $11] 


¥ 
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Philip IV 

‘send their plate to be melted down for the public use, and paid them 
for it in coi then having seu tne a year, 
turned his attention to Rome and Pope Bon! 


oe ere excommunicated him. stan erases 
ment for the defiance of the States-General. Philip, in revenge, 
caused an act of indictment to be drawn up against Boniface, accus- 
sige eae oc demanding that he should be 
a 


notice that on the 8th of September following « bull would 
Pema Senceing Philip 1V., king of France, from his throne. 
It would appear that Philip gave no uctual order for the outrage 
See eiiored ieaiencmeenont, but his wishes were well known, 
and William de N¢ ‘a professor of civil law, but a man of fierce, 
character, and Sciarra Colonna, the younger son of the Roman 
Pope had cruelly persecuted, for their opposition 
made a secret and rapid journey into Italy, 

see sacral: zing, heviealioGaxaes to 
town. There summoning a consistory, he purged 
sre the charge of heresy, which was one of the accu 
panto bir by by the king of France, and then ordered 
‘hilip’s excommunication should, on the 8th of Sep- 

in the cathedral of Anagni. : 
of September the quiet streets of the little town were 
the trampling of horses, and loud cries of ‘Death to 
to Bn Long live the king of France!’ Sciarra Colonna, 
head. of 300 horsemen, was riding through the town, the banner 
of Brance displayed before him. The burghers assembled, but their 
deadly enemy of Boniface, and a mob under his 
the body of Frenchmen, ‘The houses of the cardinals 
Anagni, and of the Pope's nephew, the marquis Gaetani, were 
ransacked. ‘The residence of the Pope was also attacked, 
‘was able to make some resistance, and iruplored of the 
trace for hours. At the expiration of the time the 
Sear his abdication and the restoration of 
family, adding that he must leave his body at the 


Hears 
a 


Hise 










but 


him, and entered into a negotiation for his own 
4 was left alone. This climax of misfurtune 
came him. He was eighty-six years of age, too old 
such enemies, and he burst into tears. But recover- 
put on the stole of St. Peter, took the keys of St. 
ynd and the Cross in the other, and seating himself on 
awaited the approach of his foea _Nogaret and 
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ie with their savage soldiery, foreed an entrance, Nogaret 
threatened to drag him before the council of Lyons. Both required 
him to abdicate. They set him on a vicious horse with his face to 
the tail, and so led bin thraugli the towntoshe place of his imprison 
ment. His palace was left to be plundered. ‘The treasures aecu- 
mulated in it were taken by Colonna's soldiery, and nothing was 
left but the bare walls. 

For two days the unhappy Boniface was a prisoner. Then the 
people of Anagni rose against the soldiers and drove them from the 
town. The Pope was rescued and led ont into the street. His 
spirit was utterly subdued, and he wept like a child. ‘Good people,’ 
he said, ‘not a morsel of bread have I eaten since my capture. T 
am almost dead with hunger, If'any kind woman will give me a 
piece of bread and a cup of wine—if she has no wine, a little water—E 
will absolye her, and anyone who will give me their alma, from all 
their sins’ ‘The rabble burst intos ery—* Long life to the Pope? 
and carrying him back to his desolate palace, crowded round him 
with pee 

Je of Rome, indignant at the attack on the Supreme Pon 
a a aie ly of 400 horsemen to conduct him back to the cit 
But the overweening pride of Boniface had madethe chief cardinals 
foes ; they treated him with insolence, and hefound himself'a prisoner 
even in his own palace. Fear and mortification crushed 
as well as his mental strength, and about a month after a 
44h; Rome he died, on the 11th of October, 1303, 








| 


Philip of France was released from his deadliest enemy, but his 


was not satisfied. He demanded of the new Pope, 


‘XL, that the trial of Boniface before a general council for heresy and 


other crimes should still proceed. Benedict's reply was the excom- 
munication of the persons who had been instrumental in the outage 
upon thelate Pope. The bull seemed to include the king of France. 
4.0, Tt was issued on the Tth of June, 1304, and on the 27th of July 
Benedict was dead. He was at Perugia, and whilst at dinners 
ems, eo veiled und in the dross of a novice of the convent of St. 





own mind was Bertrand de Goth, bishop of Bordeaux. sci 
him to a secret interview in a forest near Paris, the kin 


Sila rake A oceania! wont cr ali i, tig od 


his immediale frienda; 2, that be should ay Bini for five years 
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the Colonna family to all their honours; 5, that he should raise to 
the of cardinal several friends of Philip, who were named. 
The condition was left untold, but Philip exacted an oath of 
ere a rn aoe 


caannaerte designs seemed now likely to be successful. The 
trace Flanders had expired about nine months after the death 


of Boniface, and Philip had then renewed the war with success. 
‘The insurgents were defeated near Lille. But the Flemish citizens 
ASS into the field only three weeks afterwards, 
the contest was likely to be long, showed 

ego eecaids peace. ‘The Flemings agreed to pay the 


jof the war, and, asa temporary guarantee, to yield some of 
| eter ‘while Philip engaged 


i" ivileges of Flanders, and to recognise us 
iui como Bay Se de Dampierre, the count himself having 
"Thiet Fpl he Sth of Tina, 1305, and on that sume 

Sj de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux, was raised to the 
‘and took the name of Clement V. The coronation of 

marked an in the papal history. It took place 

‘at Lyons, in the dominions of the French king. Clement rode in state 
from the church to the prepared for him, and the king of 
‘France and his brothers his bridle; but this deference on the 
twp oe pad was Lh ‘mere outward show. Avignon, not Rome, 
be the papal residence, It belonged to the 

ae ‘its ‘ppt tein to France would enable Philip to 





i 





submission to his will. 
time bad now arrived when it was necessary to insist upon the 
Peaeetetiirties nd estates re essen, bat Uy she seyret 
but by the suppression 
Wore of Rags Tenant ee thats aropenny 
#(ndo-thie; ie/4n soppoeed, ‘wan the socret 


wt vas tesmrsatase origin from a band of nine 
French knights 


who, in the year 1118, ied devoted themselves, 
with the: sanction of St. Bernard, to the protection of the pil- 
Holy Land ; but it bad by this time become so powerful 

oT im almost every ki ‘of the west a kind of separate 
ic, independent alike of Pope or king. It was a balf-monastic, 

ity. Its members were vowed to obedience, 

Mena ben but the 9,000 knights who in the 

to it were ready to embark on any 


ee ee and enrichment of their order. For 
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tho community might be wealthy,though not its individual members ; 

and as the crusading spirit eiigvtalabed the nervicen tithe Knights 

"Templars were bought by those who were unwilling to serve in the 

RIguicel penceally! MP Goces aud ‘oboe iered arte nae Hime 

sures in return for their support; anda king of Aragon even left his 

to them as a legacy, but his people refused to carry out his 
es, To remain humble under such circumstances was dit sand 
the haughty spirit of the Templars had long been so fully kuown 
that Richard Cour de Lion is reported to have said on his death- 
bed, ‘I leave my avarice to the monks of Citeaux, my luxury to the 
Grey monks, and my pride to the ‘Templars.’ 

And with pride und riches came luxury and ees Public 
suspicion was excited. Report srid that the Templars allied them- 
selves with the infidels and practised the most debasing vices. The 
accusations, no doubt grossly exaggerated, were eagerly seized upon 
by Philippe le Bel, He was the deadly enemy of the Templars, for 

reasons. They had refused to admit him to their order, and 
they had lent him money which he had neither the will nor the 
wer to repay, for on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter — 
Taabelle with prince Edward of England they had advanced the 
jet dowry. His 'y distress was extreme. The Jews 
already despoiled, only the Templars remained to be plun- 
dered. With the assistance of the Pope the object might be wc 
complished. 

It was soon after his accession that Clement V. summoned the 
grand masters of both the military orders to Europe, on 
of consulting with them on eastern affairs; but wh this 
invitation was the result of a secret understanding with Philip is wot 

wn. 

The head of the Hospitallers excused himself, His vommunity 
had been established in Rhodes after the end of the crusades, and the 
island was now besieged by the infidel. Jacques du Molay, the 
grand master of the Templars, obeyed the summons. He came 
state with a large retinue. As he passed through the main streets of 
Paris the populace marvelled at the long train of sumpter mule 
making their way to the fortress of the Temple, 

Unsuspicious of evil, Du Molay, afier being courteous!, 
by Philip, want io Poitiers to meet the Popeyibat ax: Kayan 
Paris the storm burst. Philip, on the attestation of an 
‘Templar, produced an array of revolting accusations against the 
which was published throughout Christendom, Before any & 
amination could be made, every Templar in Paris, includingthe: 
muster, who only the day before had held the pall at the funeral 
the king’s sister, was arrested and thrown into a dungeon, 
following day an enquiry was instituted before the canons of 
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Dame and the masters of the University of Paris, During its oon- 
tinuance 140 prisoners were separately cxamined, Some were 
the crimes alleged by the hope of reward ; 


‘Molay 

the charges. How he was thus wrought upon—by what threats or 
bodily agony—was never known, but even his example did not in- 
fluence many of the nobler members of the order, and one brave old 

i the south declared that ‘if the grand master had utterea 
OES ra beanegl 
. system of injustice was carried on in other parts or 
‘and at Philip's instigation was extended thronghout Chris. 


Sithapett foken by the Popo: in there iniquitous proceedings wae 
Sealed otfaki sean, nck utterly devoid ot couscenee, aca 
patieatoyiie dignity of hls postion. He remoustratell af fret 





him to a more submissive state of mind, and he announced to Chris- 
tendom that a general council was summoned for October 1310, 
before which the accused should be brought to trial, In the mean- 
time a commission was to examine and report upon the evidence and 

it before the council, For several months the commission sat. 


| 


scensations to be false, Du Molay retracted his previons confession, 
did many more; and the king, in alarm, caused the archbishop of 
Sens to call a provincial council and condemn no less than fifty-four 
of those who had thus recanted to be burnt at the stake. Du Molay 
“that his confession had been altered, and he was kept for 
3 ae And now, before the question of the Teuplars 
‘was decided, the Pope was called upon to carry out another of the 
tenditions to which he had so solemnly pledged himself, Philip in- 
fisted that at the coming council he should publicly condemn the 
‘memory of Boniface VII. Clement proposed a private enquiry 
ously at Avignon. This was agreed to, and monstrous charges 
‘were the dead Pope, and evidence brought forward to 
Philip; however, at last consented to give up this 
: ‘of the memory of his enemy, and Clement in gratitude 

mn who had been concerned in the outrages at Anagni. 
Templars were less fortunate than the more open offenders. 
{When the council of Vienna met in October 1811, it declared 
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the order dissolved throughout Europe. ‘The immense landed estates 
fing to it were bestowed upon the Hospitallers, whilst two-thirds 

at oe cio evety ars claine. by Philip for the expenses 

attendant upon the persecution. 

But the tragedy was not yet over, The grand master Do 
‘Molay and three other great dignitaries were still pining in their 
dungeons. So long as they lived the order could not be said to be 
extinct, A commission was named for their trial, They were found 
guilty and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The four 
prisoners were brought out in chains and placed on a platform 
erected before the porch of Notre Dame. ‘The cardinal archbishop 
of Albi was about to read the sentence, when the grand master 
adyanced, and in a calm, clear voice thus spoke: ‘ Before heaven and 
earth, on the verge of death, where the least falsehood bears like an 
intolerable weight upon the soul, I protest that we have richly 
deserved death, not because of any heresy or sin of which ourselves 
or our order bave been guilty, but because to save our lives we 
yielded to the seductive words of the Pope and the king, and so by 
our confassions brought rain on our blameless brotherhood.’ 

The judges were confounded, the people full of sympathy. ‘The 
Prisoners were carried back to their dungeon till further counsel 
could be held, : 

But the king needed no counsel. Without a day's delay the 
four knights were condemned as relapsed heretics to be burnt alive, 
‘Two shrank from the sentence, again recanted, and pined away 
their lives in prison; the third, with Du Molay, stood firm. On the 

0, 20th of March, 1814, two pyres were raised on a little island in the 
4 Seine, ‘The wood was green or wet, it would burn slowly; and while 
the fire was kindling round the limbs of the sufferers they would thus 
have time, like their friends, to recant. The aged, noble knighta were 
Jed forth at the hour of vespers and tied each to the stake. The smoke 
rose thickly, the fire crept slowly upwards, but in their mortal 
the Templars continued to aver the innocence of their order. 
Ree speech sea neni sper antty i casneeneenes ‘and then 
















answer for the crimes done upon me and my brethren.’ ’ 
‘The propheey 5s mentioned by only one historian, and. for thi 
reason its credibility has been doubted; but certain it is that 
the Pope and the king died within the times named. The health 
Clement bad long been failing, and he was about to visit 
hoping to gain strength from his native air, when on his 
‘was seized with a fatal illness, and on the night of the 20th of 
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he expired. His attendants laid out his body, covered only with a 
‘sheet, and then left it. ‘The torches burning «round eanght the 
‘when his retinue, after taking possession of his treasures, 
returned to bury it, they found only the ashes of the half-consumed 
remains, which were borne back to Carpentras, where Clement had 
held his court, and there solemnly interred. 
ived but a few months longer. As he was hunting in the 
jleau, his horse fell with him, and he was so much 
injured that, on the 4th of November, 1314, he also died. A late 
repentance seems to have touched his heart, for with his last breath 
‘besought his son Louis to have pity on the people, moderate the 
pests jenn and coin no ase money. 
reign of Philip TV. is marked hy great ion and 
‘but some heave, especially those ‘ohich forbade 
trial by duel, were very benoficial to France, whilst the 
‘of the States-General and the more clear definition made 
‘by Philip of the functions of the parliaments tended also to the 
‘maintenance of Reoroa en, Philip was the first French 
amanareh who established custom houses and taxed imported goods. 
In bis family relations Philip was very unfortunate; several of his 
12 in-law so seandalised “or ete by their ill-conduet that 
‘was obliged to imprison them closely; and one of them, 
of Germany, the wife of his eldest son, Louis, was 
strangled in order that her husband might marry again. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LOUIS X., LE HUTIN (THE DISORDERLY). 
Ap, 1914-1316. 


of Philippe le Bel the church and the nobles were 
the king enriched. But Philip was no sooner laid in 
than the fendal lords reclaimed their privileges. The 
idy undertook to punish their own offenders, and 
E ded the re-establishment of the challenge and 
eda exacted taxes on their own account, The young 
Louis le Hutin (the Disorderly), then about twenty-six years 
was powerless; he could not even defend his minister 
de Marigny, in whom his father had confided, and who 
‘by the barons as their greatest enemy, and 

g accused of various offences was brought to trial for them. 
jaccuser was Charles de Valois, the brother of Philippe le Bel. 
‘There was no open cause to be alleged against Marigny, and so 


a 
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cautious was he by nature that neither word nor writing could be 
brought as evidence against him, But Charles had recourse to the 
accusation of sorcery, against which, in those days, none could defend 
themselves. An image of the king in wax had, it was said, been 
made by order of the wife or sister of Marigny, which was to be 
melted in the fire, and as it dwindled away so would dwindle the 
person whom it represented. Marigny was condemned and hung 
on a gibbet, and his wife was thrown into prison. Ten years after 
wards Charles de Valois became convinced of his injustice, and 
endeavoured to make reparation by restoring Marigny's estates to 
his children and causing his body to be honourably interred. But 
it was then too late to retrieve the ill consequences of theact. The 
kingdom, so strong under the government of Marigny, fell into a state 
of the most deploruble weakness after his death. A broke 
out with the i and Louis would fain have marched into 
Flanders; but his coffers were empty, and in order to raise money 
he had recourse to the serfs. He offered, on the payment of a cer+ 
tain sum, to set free all who belonged to his royal domains, but the 
serfs preferred their money to their liberty, and Louis was then 
actually obliged to make a law compelling them accept the proffered 
advantage, ‘The nobles followed the king's example and made their 
serfs purchase their freedom, and thus a great change was set on foot 
in the social condition of the peasants, but there was no principle of 
right in it. ‘The liberty granted was only a question of selfish cal- 
culation on the part of the king and the barons, and the real 

sion of the poor continued to be very much what it 

before. 

Louis at last collected an army, and entering Flanders besieged 
Courtrai, But the weather was bad; the roads were nearly impass- 
able, and even in the camp it was not easy to pass from tent to tent 
‘without sinking up to the knees in mud. Provisions also ran short, 
and Lonis was at last obliged to burn his baggage to prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, and then make the best of his 

4:2, back to Paris, That was the chief foreign event of the year 19154 
the chief domestic event was the king's second marriage with 
Clemence, daughter of the king of Hungary. tana ar 
‘had passed Louis was dead. He had been Vioying a: ternal 
‘the castle of Vincennes, and when ovor-heated drank wine immode-_ 

an Tately. The consequence was an illness which proved fatal. Hal 

Ti¢ expired on the 5th of June, 1816, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age. <q 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PHILIP V4 LE LONG (THE LONG). 
An, 1316-1322, 


Ox the death of Louis X. the regency of France naturally fell to his 

second brother, Philip, in expectation of the child of Louis and 

Clemence, who was not born until about four mouths afterwards, 

Fo eis pert was one of discussion as to the succession, 

r the be a girl, could she inherit the throne? The 

asserted that, according to the law of the Salian Franks, 

was the acknowledged law of the French monarchy, females 

‘were excluded from the succession. If this were 20 Philip would 

be not regent, but king. The difficulty was set at rest for the moment 

fi wiaris the 15d of November, 1316, queen Clemence gave birth 

received the name of Jobn, but he lived only six days, 

ol ‘was then crowned with alldue solemnity. His right was 

the duke of Burgundy, who set up the claim of the 

Jeanne of Navarre, the daughter of Louis X. by his first 

‘wife ; but Philip instantly summoned the States-General, und caused 

‘formal decres to be published by that body declaring that females 

‘Were incapable of inheri pte anaes gel ip ‘opposition 
was carried no further. 

_ The accession of Philip seemed likely to prove advantageous to 

for his disposition was noble, and it was his sincere aim to 


s country prosperous. Unbappily, however, he was so much 
tds that, under the ee 














ee of a poor scholar ene 
friar to a dignity deemed superior to that of kings 
Unfortunately bis profound learning nly served to 


e the sanction of his authority to the common belief with 
and even considered his own life secured by virtue 
Ting Jent to him aaa countess of Foix. 


‘were sup- 


viet En 
‘Philip VF Teri russe al sane not the king, who was 
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v 
the master, The briefs, or pontifical letters, which John XXIL, who, 
like his predecessors, resided at Avignon, addressed to Philip show 
his sense of the weakness of the king. He rebukes Philip for his 
habit of talking upon subjects of business or amusement in church, 
fcnot the sational disrespect for Sunday, and especially that 
‘it was made a day for shaving the head and trimming the |, and 
on all points assumes an anthority to which the king’s father would 
never for a moment have submitted. The mixture of weakness, 
suspicion, and simplicity in Philip's character is especially shown by 
the orders issued for the management of his private and domestic 
affairs. The rules laid down mention ‘that he will hear mass every 
day, but that no one is to interrupt him in chapel by offering petitions, 
and'that no one shall speak to him in chapel except his confessor : 
also that no person of mean birth shall enter his dressing-room, nor 
assist in making his bed, and that ospecial care shall be taken that 
no sheets except his own shall be put upon his bed.’ ‘The last direc- 
tion doubtless had reference to the common belief in poisoning and 
sorcery, Weakness and superstition, indeed, seem to have been the 
chief cause of the miseries of the reign of Philip V. He had no 
power over his nobles, and the tebe crushed by the exactions 
of their superiors, were at length goaded to madness. A second 
insurrection of the Pastoureaux broke out, led by a renegade monk; 
and, under the pretence of joining together to recover the 
of Christ, a large body of peasants set forth on a wild journey tothe 
east, At first they were unarmed and barefooted, and marching two 
and two begged for food at the gates of abbeys and castles; but ere 
they reached Paris they were, an army and had begun to plunder. 
‘Swarming through the streets, they burst open the prisons, set free the 
prisoners, and then encamped close to the city and offered battle to 
the king’s troops, Being unopposed, they sct off for the south, and 
when they arrived in Languedoc their numbers were 40,000, ‘The 
Jews, who had bean driven from France by Philippe le Bel, but had 
returned during the reign of Louis Hutin, were the objects of their 
scene enmity. ‘Tha Pope from the walls of Avignon might have 
eld these wild bands ravaging the country. He ised a bull of 
excommunication against them and summoned the seneschal of Gar- 
eassonne to defend the shores of the Rhone. The fierce rabble soon 
found both their advance and retreat cut off. Suffering from want, 
cold, and fever, they were easily attacked, defeated, and hung without 
mercy, and the insurrection was at an end. But cruelty engenders 
cruelty. ‘The following year the outery against the Jews rose again, 
and to it was added a fresh horror. ‘They had joined with the lepers, 
it was said, to poison the springs of water. Philip V. was 
with his porliament at Poitiers when the murmurs against the 
wretched outcasts, victims of a terrible disease, assumed a definite 
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Charles IV. 
form. Confessions were declared to have been wrung from them. 
A conspiracy had been formed to poison all the fountains in France 
and Germany. The Jews had bribed them, so had the Moorish king 
of Granada. Such were the accusations.” A decree was issued by 
Philip for the arrest of every leper, and of everyone suspected of 
infection. Then followed a peremptory order to clear the land of 
lepers. And the land was cleared; for in many parts of France 
the miserable people were burned alive. The Jews were treated 
with no less cruelty; great numbers were burnt, whilst their 
property was seized to enrich the royal treasury. 

‘That eame year Philip V. was attacked by fever. The cause of the 

illness could not be discovered. He lingered five months, and then 

3B died on the Srd of January, 1822. He was only in the thirtieth year 
of his age. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CHARLES 1¥., LE BEL (THE FAIR). 


ap. 1328-1498, 


Pamurrr tz Lone, when he demanded of the States-General of France 
to issue a decree excluding females from the throne, had one son and 
four daughters. Only a few months afterwards his son died, and 
now, at his own death, his daughters were the first to suffer from the 
rale which he had himself been instrumental in establishing. His 
brother Charles, then about eight-and-twenty years of age, the third 
son of Philippe le Bel, claimed the throne and took possession of it 
without opposition. The events of this reign are but little known; 
there was no historian to chronicle them ; but immediately after his 
accession Charles sought to divorce his wife, Blanche of Buryundy, 
who had been imprisoned for ill-conduct, and having brought for- 
ward the plea of too near relationship, obtained a dispensation from 
the Pope, and was permitted to marry the daughter of Henry of 
Luxemburg, late emperor of Germany. 

‘The marriage was peculiarly acceptable to Pope John, who was 
carrying on a violent quarrel with the emperor Louls of Bavaria, 
and was bent upon deposing him and making the king of France 
emperor in his stead. ‘The Luxemburg family were, in consequence 
of the marriage, brought into close relation with the French royal 
family. Jobn, king of Bohemia, the son of Henry of Luxemburg 
and brother of the new queen, came to Paris and took part in the 
rejoicings at his sister's coronation ; and, to unite the families still 
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more closely, one of his sons was tarried to a French princess and 

another sent to be educated at the court of France. 

All this promised well for the Pope's projects, and’ Charles le Bel 
repaired to Avignon, where he met king Robert of Naples, and with 
the aid of the Pope proceeded to partition out the greater part of 
Christendom. Charles was to have the empire and Robert Italy, 

But the Germans were by no means willing thus to submit to 
‘the domination of the Pope. Charles expected the elector and pri 
of Germany to Iny the imperial crown at his feet, but they held back, 
being unwilling to GaN Hraguar and at length ended their disputes 
by agreeing to have for the time two joint emperors, Louis of Bavaria 
and Frederick of Anstria. 

‘Whilst Charles was thus entertaining a hope of becoming em- 
peror of Germany he was also en leavouring to extend his dominions 
by attacking the English possessions in France, 

‘England was at that time in a state of weskness and disorder from 
the wretched incapacity of the king, Edward TI., and the di 
between him and his wife, Isabelle of France, the daughter of Phili 
IV. and the inheritor of his vices. les le aggressions upon 
Guienne and defeated the English under the earl of Kent, and Isabelle 

"was despatched to Paris to negotiate a peace, When there she sent for 
her young ton Edward (afterwards Edward 11.) and to form a 
plot for deposing her husband, Charles agreeing to assist her both with 
men and money, Within two months after her return to England 
the unfortunate Edward II. found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of his wife, and his murder speedily followed. 

"The death of Charles le Bel occurred the following year. On 
Christmas Eve the king was svized with a violent illness, and on the 

4,8 Slt of January, 1828, he expired at: Vincennes, at the age of 
four. ‘This early and rapid extinction of the family of Philipps 
Je Bel was regarded as a manifest retribution for his crimes. 

Charles de Valois, the youngest brother of Philippe le Bel and: 
claimant of the throne of Aragon, died about three years before 
nephew, He has been noted us the son, the brother, the uncl 
the father of kings, but not a king himself, He had aed 
crimes of Philippe le Bel, nnd remorse at Inst so took possession | 
him that he died of a disease oveasioned by mental anguish, 
which the physicians could find no remedy, and which was in 
‘sequence attributed to migic. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PHILIPPE VI. (DE VALOIS). 


Ap, 1328-1850. 


‘Taoucu Charles IV. had three wives (having married Jeanne d’Evreux 
after the death of Mary of Luxemburg) the succession was uncertain, 
for as he had as yet no son, and in the doubt whether the childwhom 
he expected to be born of Jeanne d’Evreux would be a boy, he gave 
directions on his death-bed that in the event of the birth of a prin- 
cess the council of peers should at once meet and adjudge the 
crown to him who should be deemed its lawful inheritor. 
‘There were likely to be two chief claimants—Edward III. of 
the eon of Isabelle, the late king’s sister, and Philippe, the son 
of Charles de Valois—and immediately on the death of Charles it 
‘was found necessary to discuss which was the nearer in succession, as 
the English king claimed the regency. The argument against 
Edward was that his mother could not transmit to him a right which 
the did not herself possess, and even if this were denied there was 
another claimant, the comte d’Evreux, whose mother was a daughter 
of Louis X., and who would therefore have a prior claim. The 
rights transmitted through the female branch being thus so doubtful, 
they were at once set aside, and Philippe de Valois was accepted as 
regent of France. Two months afterwards the queen gave birth to 
agirl, and Philip was then at once declared king. 
} Philip VI. was at that time about five-and-t thirty ryan of age. 
! ‘He was generous, brave, courteous, and possessed considerable lee 
but his ruling passion was a delight in pomp and show. His corona- 
| tion was solemnised at Rheims with unusual magnificence, and he 
then gathered around him his splendid and luxurious court. The 
castle of Vincennes was the Windsor of the house of Valois, and 
there Philip delighted to receive both kings and nobles. ‘The build- 
ing, with its four towers and drawbridges, its central donjon or keep, 
tad its lovely clock-tower, stood in the centre of a noble forest, and in it 
fiom time to time assembled the kings of Navarre, Majorca, Bohe- 
| mia, and Scotland, eager to engage in a tournament in the castle 
| tiking-ground, or to join in hunting the deer which in the daytime hid 
themselves amongst the branching oaks, and at night ventured to 
trample the earth close around the walls of the castle. So attractive 
was Paris also, with its royal palaces, that Jobn of Bohemia declared 
it to be the moet Knightly city in all the world, He wandered about 
Europe, but he never failed to return to the court of France, where 
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jousts and tournaments realised the romances of chivalry and re- 





called the days of the famous Arthur and the heroes of the Round — 


Table. 
There were, however, grave political affairs carried on amidst all 

this show of pleasure, aud when Louis, count of Flanders, one of 
the most brilliant of the visitors at Vincennes on the occasion of the 
coronation festivities, entreated the king to assist him in subduing 
his revolted subjects, Philip eagerly seized the opportunity of strength- 
ening himself by acquiring military glory, Orders were given for 
the spenty assembling of a large army,“and the citizens of Bruges 
snd Ypres and several other towns prepared to mest him at 
where they had entrenched themselves on a hill, and in front of their 
camp set up a banner on which was inscribed — 

Quand co ici chantera 

Te roi trouvé oy entrera.! 
‘The ‘roi trouvé’ was Philippe de Valois, and the allusion was to hip 
title to the throne, which was considered doubtful, 

‘The Flemings were more lacking in patience than in 
and demanded an immediate battle; and their leader 
dressed like a fish merchant, made his way into the French camp, the 
23rd of August, 1828, and carried back a report of the eneray’s condi- 
tion, The nobles were amusing themselves—feasting, conversit 
paying visits; the king himself was at dinner. The bold bur- 
ghers acted upon the report and attacked the camp. They advanced 
even to the king’s tent; but Philip and his knights were not thus to 
be taken, They turned bravely against the enemy, and the citizens, 
burdened by the weight of their splendid armour, found it difficult 
to move. No less than 19,000 are suid to have been left dead on the 
field. Flanders at once submitted to the count, and Philip, after 
giving wise counsels for the future government of the country, 
returned triumphantly to Paris, 

He now felt himself sufficiently powerful to confront 4, 
and Edward If. was summoned to appear at his court and do hoe 

for the duchy of Guienne. Edward complied and met Phili 
at Amiens, but he had made a secret reservation with his council 
state to press his own claims-to the crown of France on the first 
favourable opportunity, 

Six years, however, went by before the looked-for hour arrived, 
and in the meantime Philip had raised up for himself an enemy in 
his own family, who was the chief cause of the reverses which France 
ultimately met with at the hands of Edward of England. 

Robert d'Artois, the grandson of the count who fell in the 

1 When this cock boiins to sing 
“Hore shall enter the foundling king. 
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hilip VL 
Lattle of Courtrai, had married Jeanne, Philip s half-sister, and the 
two princes were on the most intimate terms; Robert had been 
especially urgent in upholding Philip's claims to the throne of France. 
He had himeelf a claim of a similar kind to the county of Artois, 
which had been adjudged to his father's youngest sister, Matilda, the 
countess of Burgundy. The king, it was said, would acknowledge 
Robert's right if he could produce some letter or paper in support of 
his title. 

As time went on Robert spread a report that certain missing 
documents had come to light which rendered his claim indisputable, 
and the countess of Burgundy upon this came to St. Germains, where 
the court was sitting which was totry the case. ‘The enquiry began 

.». in June 1329, and in the October following the countess died of a 

* mysterious disease. Three months afterwards her daughter died 
also in the same singular way. She had been spending the even- 
ing with her ladies, and when she went to bed her butler, who had 
been formerly in attendance upon her mother, prepared for her some 
wine which she was accustomed to take. She had no sooner lain 
down to rest than she was seized with a terrible illness, and expired 
almost immediately, her body being entirely covered with black and 
white spots. Strong suspicions of poison were excited, and Robert 
@'Artois was freely spoken of as the guilty person, but still the trial 
proceeded. 

‘The chief evidence produced by Robert was a packet of papers 
purporting to be a deed by which the county of Artois had been 
formally bequeathed to his father, so that it became his especial 
possession. In such a case the son would be the natural heir. The 
papers themselves were brought forward by Jeanne de Divion, a 
lady of questionable character, who said she had received them 
from the bishop of Arras, the friend of the last count of Artois 
The bishop had given them to her on his death-bed, but up to this 
time she had secreted them. 

‘The evidence as to this important paper was carefully sifted, and 
the witnesses who were brought forward became confused, and at 
length the demoiselle de Divion confessed they were a forgery. The 
instigator was Robert's wife, Jeanne de Valois, who had threatened 
to drown or burn Jeanne de Divion unless she would consent to give 
her aid. ‘ Both the count and his wife,’ said the demoiselle de Divion, 
‘were so eager in the matter, and so sad, that they could neither eat, 
nor drink, nor rest, by night or day.’ The seal of Artois had been ob- 
tained from an old charter which Jeanne de Divion had bought of a 
citizen for a hundred crowns. «A skilful clerk had forged the writing, 

and then the countess’s two ladies and herself bad attached the seal 
to the paper, one holding the candle and the other helping her with 
the document. 





pane JEANNE ae rr FLANDERS. 
Tse oonfiasibe! waact Bocrabtaskl to allNoonceitaty Te was in 


tongues, and Poe mieynol ‘As for Robert d'Artois, over- 
whelmed with shame and fear, he fled to Brussels, and in his absence 
his estaves were confiscated. From that time he became Philip's 
deadly foe. 

It was the year after the death of Jeanne de Divion that a monk 
named Henry was sent for by the count to Brussels for some affair 
of importance not named, his arrival Robert informed him that 
he had a secret to communicate, but it must be under the seal of 
confession. ‘The monk agreed. ‘The count opened a cabinet and 
showed a wax figure, about a foot and a balf high, of a young man 
dressed. according to the 1 fashion of the times. ‘Touch it not, brother 
Henry,’ said the count; ‘it is quite ready; it is baptised. sent 
it to me from France baptised. It isforJohn of France. I te 
in confession ; but thera is another which I wish to have baptised vapid 
you.” ‘And for whom is that intended?’ asked the monk. ‘It 
for the queen,’ said Robert. ‘That is not for the real queen, but 
the evil spirit which has taken possession of her. If she or her son 
John were dead I should get on well with the ral j 80 1 pray 
baptise the figure. Everything else is ore wl god- 
mothers and all.’ Brother Henry refused, cry Hh eke that it was 
sinful belief and a sinful practice, to which Robert could only answer, 
‘I would rather strangle the devil than that the devil should strangle 
me.’ 

Rumours of these deeds reached the ear of Philip, and Robert 
d’Artois was compelled by threats to leave Flanders. In dire in- 
dignation the count crossed the Channel in disguise, and at the close 

an of the year 1888 appeared at the court of Edward of England, pre- 
to give his support to the claims of a foreign prince upon the 
throne of France. 

An edict issued by the French bie ded ree forbidding at his vassals to 
harbour Robert d’Artois was recei' a declaration 
of war. Wiig Fission wre edhe rhe ey allies, ‘x. their count 
was still unpopular. He lived in Paris, and when the war broke 
out, without consulting his subjects, he ordered all the 
Flanders to bearrested. Edward retaliated by arresting aoe 
in England, Upon this the people of Ghent chosa jacob 
Artevelde, a brewer, as their leader, and he, calling “aoe 
fellow-citizens, with those of Ypres and fave 
as to the course to be pursued. ' Without the king of England, 
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‘said, ' they oould not live, for the of Flanders rested 
snd dh ld Et woo He counselled 
SOORMEDYi tt indore well ca the cies yrofkeer them- 
selves «he Sp Saoegllg sian gion tod 
i ighest amongst 1d ast 
etek Cra dats ef trctant wade uh Seoaeenien: bet en 
feeinoblos had nother difGdulty. ‘The exiperor of Germany, Louls 
of Bavaria, must dey Philip before they dis for Randers was sub- 
ject to the empire. The emperor did what was required, for he also 
ee a rece. In a diet at Coblens, at which Edward 
was 


whilst a eld over his heada naked sword, acknow! 
England as the imperial vicar on the left bank of the 
were brave and bold words, but they wont no further. 

ror reflected, had scruples, and’ at length, instead of en- 
dangerous war with France, made his way over the Alps 


there came another obstacle. ‘The Flemings were under 
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for this difficulty. He proposed that the king of 
declare himself’ king of France. Saiwanl-sont 
Flemings then openly avowed themselves in his 
is took place in 1837. 
followed. For some time it was carried on chiefly in 
ithout any remarkable success on either side; but in 
Philip and Edward having prepared large fleets, well 
ipped, an engagement took place near Helvetsluys, 
the Scheldt, Philip's feet was supported by 
ymanded by the treasurer Bahuchet, who understood 
how to keepaccounts. Having a horror of the sea, 
kept his fleet shut up in the port, In vain the Genoese 
tried to persuade him that he must give his ships room. 
lish fell upon them whilst they were still moored close to- 
the result was the total defeat of the French, with the 
men, Anenormous ship, the ‘Christopher,’ which had 
been taken from the English in the Channel some months befure, 
Sir Walter Manny at the beginning of the engage- 
{ ‘Mis oan Sante tbe -fortante 06 the day. ‘The 
admiral escapéd, but the unfortunate treasurer was hung at 
the mast of his own vessel, The effects of this et on the minds 
French were most important. They lost their naval courage, 
and the English remained masters of the Channel. 
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4 SIEGE OF TOURNAY—-CONTESTS IN BRITTANY. 
Philip V1. . 

Edward, after itn La oneal to Ghent with his wife 
Philippa, who there gave birth to her third son, the famons John of 
Gaunt (or Ghent), duke of Lancaster. But after a rest of a few 
weeks he undertook the siege of ‘Tournay. 60,000 Flemings 
ported him—a mighty host in number, but unfortunatel; Scliioct 
military enterprise, Being rony with the seige of Tournay, so 
says the old chronicler Froissart, the Flemings went off to ‘and 

illage Arques, near St. Omer, but in the middle of the night 

were all seized with such a wonderful panic that they rose up, 
rushed out of their tents threw them to the ground with their ban- 
ners, and fled, Robert of Artois and Henry of Flanders calling out 
after them, ‘Good gentlemen, tell us wherefore do you flee?’ To 
which no one stopped to reply, but each man took the shortest road 
to his own home, and the two counts had nothing to do but toretum 
to Tournay and relate the tale. 

A truce was now concluded, for with such allies the English 
could do nothing, The main object of the Flemish lords was money, 
and when they were paid by both [nie they stayed at home. For- 
tunately for the ambition of the king of England an occasion for 
reopening the contest burst forth in Brittany, which was composed 
of much more inflammable materials, 

‘A country stern and wild in its picturesque beauty, Brittany was 
to France in some respects what Scotland was to Bogland. ‘The 
Bretons had always been ready for war, always, as it seemed, 
seeking to find an enemy stronger than themselves. i 
history is a continuation of achievements marked with the chivalry, 
‘but also with more than the ordinary ferocity, of the middle 

a, Duke John IIL, died without children in April 1341, leaving a niece 
Wl ond a half-brother both claiming the dukedom. The niece, the 
danghter of an elder brother, had married Charles de Blois, nephew 
of Philip VI. ‘The French king was therefora on her sida ‘The 
half-brother, Jean de Montfort, sought the support of Edward of 
England. ‘The Bretons themselves were divided in their allegiant®. 

The Montforts had been a very remarkable family for many 
years. It was. a Montfort who had urged Louis VI. to arm the cour 
‘munes of France; a Montiort who led the crusade the 
Albigenses; a Montfort who in England laid the foundation of tht 
authority and influence of the commons house of parliament; and 
now, in the fourteenth century, it was a Montfort whose name ralli 
the Bretons aronnd the standard of resistance to France, 

‘The opponent of the comte de Montfort, Charles de 
deemed « saint, He confessed both morning and evening, 
five or six masses every day, made pilgrimages in the snow with 


feet to the shrine of Si, Yves, the famous Breton sain, put eb 
in his shoes, and fastened tight cords round his body wit eno 
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was taken. She called her friends around berand pre- 
ented to them her little boy, who bore his father’s name. * My lords,’ 
she eid, ‘be not dis for the loss of our count; he was but 
one man. See my little child; he, by God's help, shall avenge his 
aed restore a ‘that has been taken from us." Shutting herself 
Hennebonne, she opened communications with Edward ITI. and 
piety een his iprstand aid. The place was oY 

de Blois. Jeanne mado several vigorous sorties with 
‘but her case was becoming desperate, and her lords ie 
fieblly diacanag before her the terms of capitulation, when the 
looked for succonr from England, under the command of Sir 

; arrived, 

“Who then,’ says Froiesart, ‘had seen the countess proudly de- 
scend the steps of the castle, and meeting Sir Walter Manny, em- 
brace him and his companions one after the other, again and again, 
oa have said that she was a valiant Indy.” 

‘of England came himself to Brittany at the end of the 

pate kare France did the same, It seemed as if the 

‘war was likely to become great, but both the kings were poor 

and w for three years was agreed upon, the Bretons being 
left at liberty to carry on their quarrel. Philip was the first to renew 
Hie struggle, He invited to a tournament fificen of the nobles of 
Brittany whom he had reason to believe favourable to England, and 
fut them to death without a trial. The brother of one of these 
‘Tohlemen, being a priest, was fastened to a Indder and exposed to the 
eee who were allowed to stone him. Three nobles of Normandy 
‘soon after executed on a similar plea, and Philip would fain 
comte d'Harcourt, but he escaped out of his hands 
and became as useful to the English as Robert d’Artois. ‘The great 
feudal et it should be remembered, felt but little scruple in 
a foreign prince. They looked upon themselves as 

ase the nobles of England and France were so closely 
page Politically and socially—even the language of the 
two courts being the same—that an alliance with England was in no 


ry ‘treason to France. 
| of England could not hear with indifference of Philip's 
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acts of cruelty and i injunioe, The war was recommenced, but it was 
to be carried on 4 the fate Hing rout his chief ally, Jacob 
Ke Sinles prey thi in him rye ; 
\eir once po} leader ; they i appropriating to 

himself the revenues of the county, and an angry mobassembled be~ 
fore his house with the demand for a reckoning of the public money. 
Artevelde appeared at the window, ‘ [have taken not a farthing, gen— 
tlemen,’ ho said quietly. *Go back to your homes and return to, 
morrow, and I will give you a fall account,’ * Nay, nay,’ was the ery; 
“think not to escape. ‘The treasure has been sent to England, and 
therefore shall you die.” 

"Then Artovelde folded his hands and wept and said, ‘ Gentlemen, 
ey ‘on made mo what 1am. You swore to defend me; now you would 

me. Have I not governed you peaceably ? Geet 
ee commerve?* Have you not had all things at He 

+h me—corn, wool, inerchandise of all kinds?’ 

ray ‘Come down; we will hear nomore.” And aveefoltsjaaed 
his words to be useless, closed the window and fled to a ee 
‘Thither the mob followed him, and a weaver named Thomas Denis 
gave him his death-wound. 

So Edward was to have no help from Flanders, and 
being urged by the comte d'Harcourt, he entered Normandy. 
Gebtboal iis Gert allies, and John, king of Bohemia, with seve 
ral ee ea gt nobles, Bones his a Ercan advanced 
nearly to Paris, ing and burning, en Philip's i 
army ninde it;pradent for him to retreat through Picardy. Henochel 
the Tiver Somme, ‘The French guarded allthe idea but a boy 
directed him to a ford passable at low tide, and near which the 
French had posted several thousand men, "The English crossed — 
safely, and the French followed along the banks of the river ; but the 
tide was rising, and when they reached the ford it wasagain 
able. Philip murched his troops to Abbeville, where the 
could be crossed without difficulty. He was for a 
the next day. Not so the wet and famished En, But still. 
were they prepared to continue their retreat. ition seemed 10 
involve the lesser risk, and when in the morning the French 
was seen stationed in an excellent position upon the edge of the 
of Crecy, Edward gave orders to confront it. 

‘The spirit of the French king was greatly stirred at he 
of the conflict, for he hated the English. Summoning his 
he said, ‘Let the Genoese archers begin the battle in the 
Ged and St, Denis,’ ‘The Genoese, who alone were ht 
encounter the dreaded English archers, stepped forward; but 1 
cords of their bows were wet and had lost force. The 
showered arrows upon them, whilsth the artillery, used for the 
time in battle, struck them down with halls. Quick! kill these 
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six of the principal citizens were obliged to give themselves up to 
Edward, and after enduring the greatest humiliation were only saved 
from death by the interposition of queen Philippa. The of 
Culais were the keys of France. The town, now become English, 
was for two centuries an open door for foreigners, and England was, 
as it were, once more united to the continent. 

‘The loss of the battle of Creey showed the superiority of the 
hardy infantry drawn from the commonalty of England over the 
nobles and knights who had becn trained in Franee upon the feudal 
system. The chivalrous spirit was decaying, and @ change was 
coming over the face of Burope, but it was not at once perceived. 
‘The immediate effect in France of the battle of Crecy was only that 
of utter discouragement. Petrarch, the Italian poet, who visited the 
country soon after the battle, gives, in a letter to a friend, a Jament- 
able description of its state. ‘It appeared,’ he says, ‘everywhere 
‘Wesolated by fire and sword. The houses were falling in ruins, ex- 
cept those which had been converted into fortresses, and traces of 


In Paris many of the'streets were quite deserted, and weeds and 
brambles in the highways.’ v 

truce which qvas now agreed upon must have been most 

But the power of rallying seemed for a while lost. Seasons of de- 
spondency are seagons of mortality. When men cease to have hope 
in life the springs of life seera to dry up within them. ‘The 
pulation of France was rapid in the latter days of Philip VI; and, 
to increase the evil, came the Black Death, an awful which 
began in Provence, and soon spread over the whole country. ‘The 
young rather than the old were stricken by it, Men in perfect health 
aay ‘were on the next carried to the grave, and the deaths at length 
became so numerous that burial was scarcely possible. Fear 

like contagion. ‘To visit a sufferer was almost certainly to die, and 
only a few members of the religions orders ventured to touch and 


ton tho sok, Everywhere prince and pen sured lie a 
of distinction 











lost his wife, Jeanne of Burgundy; and the duchess of 
and the queen of Navarre and many other persons 
fell victims to the Black Death. Amongs: them was Laura de Sades 
the lady to whom the fimons sonnets of Petrarch were addressed, 
The terrible scourge lasted about two years, The oxcited 
superstition of the uneducated people showed itself in the wilde 
est form. ‘They invented fierce self-discipline in the presence of tht 
jndgments of God. Half-naked and bearing red crosses, 
forth in frantic processions, resting in every town one day 
night, and scourged themselves twice in the day with why 
with sharp iron. Noblemen, gentlemen, even Indies of 
joined these Flagellants.as they were nami Be Pope 
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the king pursued them, but still the excitement spread. It 


them, 
began in Germany, passed on to Flanders, und from thence it reached 
x the north of France. At Christmas 1849 the Flagellante were 
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at length, in 1350, the country was freed from the 
comfort and happiness were 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
JOHN THE GOOD (LE BON), 
4.0, 1900-1964. 


Joux, the son of Philip VI, has been called the king of gentle- 
men, More chivalrous and more unfortunate than his father, he 
took for his model the blind John of Bohemia, who, linked to his 
knights, fought and fell at Crecy. But he began his reign by an act 
of cruelty. On the bare suspicion that his father's eioelpal coun- 
sellor, the constable D'Eu, was keeping up an understanding with 
the English, he had him put to death, and bestowed his office on a 
favourite of his own, Charles de la Cerda, to whom he also gave the 
county of Angouléme. ‘This county had only lately been ceded to 
the crown of France by the king of Navarre, upon condition thathe 
should receive some other fiefs in exchange. | John had withheld the 
fiefs, and now the king of Navarre indignantly laid claim to Angou- 
Léme as his own. 

Charles of Navarre is known in history as Charles the Bad, and 
certainly his historical character justifies the epithet. But he was 
a man of great talents, fascinating mannors, and remarkable elo~ 
quence; and was likely to be especially dungerous to John, because 
hie had, in the eyes of some men, a very just claim to the throne of 
France. His mother being the daughter of Lonis X., Charles would 
unquestionably have been the rightful sovereign for the 
Salic law, John, anxious to convert a rival into a friend, had given 
the king of Navarre his daughter in marriage. But now there wat _ 
agrave subject of complaint. Four years, however, went by 
Charles openly showed his enmity. ‘Then he surprised t 
Dela Cerda af the town of L'Aigle, and caused him to be 
John was intensely indignant, but he dared not show it; his 
position was dangerous. He is known as John the Good, but 
should be interpreted to mean prodigal, open-handed rather than b 
principled, He spent in the present and promised for the fi 
and he could not obtain money he made it by altering the! 
age. This was his grand resource. At his accession a silver marl 
the current coin of France, was worth five livres and five sous; 
next year it was declared to be worth four livres, the year 4 
twelve livres, and at length it was even declared to be worth 10 
livres. The natural Seas ter cones 2 
‘promises were no sooner made than they were broken, and 
cases they were such as it was simply contradictory to keep. © 
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«162 © WAR WITH ENGLAND—RATTLE OF POrTTERS. - 
—) 
the lot, where he was treated with great severity and 
"threatened with death. = ae 
‘This terrible tragedy took place in April 1956, und in that same 
An year war, stirred up by the brother of the king of Navarre and the 
cat er of the comte d'Harcourt, broke out between France and 
England. ‘The Black Prince, who was residing at Bordeaux, invaded 
the territory, War in those days was not so much the advance 
» of a regular army as the incursions of troops of brigands. The English 
Jeft: not a shed to shelter « horse, and the unhappy its returning: 
to their bunt and plundered villages often could not find a post 
standing to enable them to say, ‘This was my home,’ or ¢ my in~ 
heritance.” 
John made vigorous preparations to repulse his foe. He had 
60,000 mon, the prince not above 6,000; but when, after much time 
had beén lost on both sides in scouring the country to obtain accu- 
rate information of the position of the respective armies, the two 
forces met in the neighbourhood of Poitiers, the prince, finding his. 
troops well placed, determined at all risks to hazard a battle. 
yell - ae 


heights where the English were posted, but they were 
assailed by the archers from behind the hedges and by the Captal de 
Buch from his ambuscade, and thrown into confusion. As they 
turned back the prince of Wales, acting by the advice of Sir John 
Chandos, rushed down from the heights and charged the 
front, and the fortunes of the day were then decided, The 
Charles, and his two brothers rode away from the field 
followed by B00 knights. ‘The troops commanded by the 
Orleans followed his example. The king remained, deal 
on all sides with his battle-nxe. His youngest son, Philip, ke 
by him, warning him—‘ Father, strike to the right, now to 
but still the foe forward, and eager cries were beard 
those near! ‘Yield! yield! oryou are dead 1" A knight of 

tall and powerful, made his way through the crowd. * 
yield!" he exclaimed, ‘To whom should tym 7? said 
‘Where is my cousin the prince of Wales?! ‘Sire,’ answered 
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evening the Black Prince waited upon his royal prisoner at supper as 
i Be inden hin own ihe, and endorosrng 1 consla in hy. 
eee ae ee 34 Gods ill that youshould 
day, yet the prize of valour is yours, since every Englishman 
saw that none bore 30 bravely us you." 


horse, whilst the prince rode by his side on a small black palfrey. 
Nominali Pe psi sa tip bavez Palace) tes ba eggs 
Sivdngaished guest. ‘The: grester number: of the méerous 
‘were sent back to France on the promise that they would 
speedily remit their ransom. 
The alarm of the inhabitants of Paris was great when the fugi- 
from Poitiers, with the Dauphin at their head, returned with the 
that the king was in the hands of the hated English. Very 
‘was to be expected from the Dauphin; he was but nine- 
and timid, and was known only as having invited the 
‘of the king of Navarre to the fatal dinner at Rouen and 
ven the signal for flight at the battle of Poitiers. 
Bat Paris was ready to protect itself. Etienne Marcel, * prévor 
Bessette ta cbt sangiatrase of tha ety, gv andere or the 
defence. Chains wore forged to prevent any surprise by the English 
eiceaiwat ssid ciciga ton vay plod a tow 
cannon which Paris possessed. And not only was the old city on 
the island in the Seine thus fortified, but walla were built round the 
‘had by this time extended far on each side of the 
precautions required a long time for their com- 
in the meantime Marcel took advantage of the con- 
ieee eoaitey £¢ cxlonvons to obtain fom the Dauphin cer- 
tain important privileges for the lower orders. ‘The States-General 
‘were amenibled ot Pate month after the falal battle of Poitiers 
The nobles were for the most part prisoners, The bishops did not 
The Dauphin heard the complaints brought forward, but, 
= ‘being king, he could do nothing to remedy them, and therefore 
‘went away to Metz to receive his uncle the emperor Charles IV. of 


whilst the queen mother for Dijon to arrange a 
marriage, The country was then left to govern itself. A 
time followed. When the barons released from captivity 
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in returned to France to collect their ransom, they were 
‘to extort it from the peasants. The poor people, in their 
ue? 
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despair, left their homes and thronged to Paris, and behind them came 
troopsof dishanded soldiers, pillaging and kiling, and even sorting 
the unhappy peasants, who had nothing more to give. The Danphin 
diemiaood Tae Staten General when ba found the dificult questions 
which were under discussion, but they were summoned again in 
February of the next year(1357). 'Then Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, 
a friend both to the king and the people, endeavoured to bring about 
an amicable sottlement of public affiirs, A list of grievances was 
presented to the Dauphin, with an address from the States-General. 
‘The Dauphin was ad: to fear God, and to honour Him in honouring 
His ministers. He was warned that he should send far from him the 
wicked, and listan not to the counsals of the young, simple, and 
ignorant ; and, in order that the roforma should be exrried 
out, itjwas proposed that a committee of thirty-six persons should 
be nominated by the States to aid the Dauphin with their advice when 
the assembly was not sitting. A kind of constitutional govern 
ment was, in fact, planned, which would entirely put a stop to the 
sovereign’s absolute authority. If these proposals were agreed to, the 
States promised to raise and support by a subsidy a body of 30,000 
men, to be commanded by officers chosen by themselves. 

‘The Dauphin signed the ordinance, but secretly he procured from 
his father # refusal to ratify it, and then, supported by his nobles, who 
urged him to resist the eucroachments of the citizens, he forbade hia 
subjects to pay the taxes which the States had voted. i 
Marcel remonsirated, and the Dauphin revoked the prohibition. His 
weakness was fatal to himself and to his people. None could tell 
whom to obey. 

Marcel and his friends, fearing the power of the nobles, now took 
a step which was desteuctive to their own honour. On the night 
of the 8th or 9th of November they released Charles of Navarre 
by force from his prison, brought him to Paris, and allowed him to 
make a public address to the people from a kind of pulpit outaide 
the church of St. Germain des ‘The Dauphin was present. 
With an insidious gentleness the king of Navarre addressed him. 
‘ Why,’ he asked, ‘had he heen distrusted? Was he not French 
oth on his futher’s and his wother's side? Was he not even nearer te 
‘the crown than the king of England?’ So long and so 
was the address that the citizens of Paris alle their eu 
to pass in listening, and when he concluded all were prepared to look 
to him as their leader. ‘The next day the young Dauphin made an 
address, but it was less exciting than that of the king of Navarre, 
‘and, besides, the people had faith in the power of Charles the Bad; 
they thought he deliver them from the brigands, Civil war 
was immin« 


ert ‘ 
‘The Dauphin about this time again had recourse to the fatal 









= ‘MURDEH OF THE KING'S ADVISERS—nRIGAXDS, 65 
expedient of altering the current coin. The yery day after the order 
was issued Marcel and a crowd of his followers, wearing red and 
blue the colours of the town, forced their way into the apart 
ments of with whom they found his chief advisers, the 
imeeeaiiah Gacepegerand 





~ children hid themselves whilst the men stole cautiously out: 
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166 ‘THE JACQUERIE—RELILF OF MEAUX. 


themselves. In other places they took possession of caverns which 
appear to have been formed in the Norman timos, and which con- 
sisted of with chambers on each side, and a well and shaft 
in the contre admitting both air and water. Here the women and 


to 

their enemies were near. But famine overtook them, and then in 
their turn the peasants became robbers and attacked the nobles 
‘The proud barons had laughed at the peasant when they 

him ; they had called him Jacques Bonhomme; and now ncn 
gave his name to the most frightful peasant insurrection which 
ever been known. The Jacquerie has become « general name for 
the massacre of the rich landowner by the poor cottager. The 
feudal castles were pillaged and burnt, and the savages murdered not 
only the barons but their wives and children, and whilst stained 


their king with red-hot iron. But Marcel could not afford thus 
make an enemy of the Jacqnerie, and, encouraged and 

him, the peasants besieged Meaux, where the wife of the | 
with the duchess of Orleans and about 300 ladies of rank, 

taken shelter. A horrible massacre seemed every moment im- | 
pending, when some English knights who were in the nei 

headed by the Captal de Buch, hearing of the danger to which the 
ladies were |, rode gallantly to Meaux, and attacking the 
insurgents enabled the besieged citizens to make a suosessfal sally 
and finally to succeed in utterly routing the peasants, J 

‘Then came the triumph of the nobles, and cruelly was it exbhi- 
Dited. ‘The peasants were hunted down like wild beasts in every 
direction, and in the course of a few wecks the quietness of desola- 
tion reigned in the disturbed districts, whilst the Dauphin and his 
nobles encamped with a large army before the walls of Paris, 
Marcel and his party still held sway. 

‘The king of Navarre, who was then at St. Denis, treated secretly 
with the Dauphin, and was offered 400,000 florins if he would 
dertake to compel Paris and Marcel to yield, whilst at the 
same time he was receiving large sums every week from Marcal 
tha payment of his troops. Marcel, indeed, was always on the 
to St. Donia to consult with Charles of Navarre, and Tih 
soldiers were devastating the country up to the walls of Paris. 
citizens grew suspicious soll pare hice noeeteeee etree 
to chastise the Navarrese, ey made a sortie accordi int 
direction of St. Cloud, and without having seen an enemy 
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very weary—for the weather was hot-(it was the 22nd of 
raggit ecbosawart an having unloosened their visors, 
when a body of about 400 men suddenly appeared in the road snd 
fell upon them. The citizens fled, but 700 were killed before the 
‘reach the The blame was thrown upon Marcel, f& 
was thought he been treacherous and given notice to the enemy, 
and his life was in consequence in the greatest danger. He had but 
left—to give up everything to the king of Navarre— 
and Paris, and the kingdom if he could. 
‘4 secret treaty with Charles the Bad it was agreed that on the 
the Bist of July the keys of the city should be delivered up, 
however, was not kept so secret but that it wassus- 
Jean Maillart, one of the sheriffs of Paris, who desired 
ith the Dauphin, prepared to defeat it, A little before 
finted night Mnillart and two of the chief 
’s party were at the Porte St Antoine, by 
‘were to be admitted. Here they found Marcel 
his hands. Maillart accosted him: ‘Etienne, 
thon here at this hour?’ ¢ What is that to thee?’ 
“Tam here to guard the city, which is in my charge.’ 
it is not so!’ exclaimed Maillart. ‘ Thou art here forno 
and he turned to his friends, ‘he has the keys 
im his hands; he would betray the city!’ Thou liest 1’ 
Marcol. ‘Nay, traitor, but thou liest !” replied Maillart, 
‘struck Marcel with his weapon, at the same time calling out, 
death to him and to his followers! they are traitors all!’ 
‘was felled to the ground and killed with six of 
eo 
‘The next morning Maillart summoned a public assembly and 
telated the events of the night, Loud were the expressions of thank- 
fulness, and when, two days afterwards, the Dauphin entered Paris 
Jesning upon Marcel’s murderer, the acclamations and rejoicings were 
it 
- But with all this appearance of satisfaction the poople had but 
little confidence in the Dauphin. His tall, spare form, his pale com- 
‘Plexion, and long, melancholy face were displeasing to them. They 
ae from him. He knew neither how to love nor how 
Everything was borne with the same air of indifference. 
pee ricame citizen came up to him and 
you 
but the people will do little for you.’ A noble- 
‘man standing near would have killed the man on the spot, but the 
eng sae ect quietly, ‘Lean scarcely beliare'you, 
vi 


Paris had been nearly starved before; it was in no better condi- 
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PR ‘RENEWAL OF ENGLISH WAR—TREATY OF BRETIGNY, 
tion now. “The king of Navarre stopped the communications with 
the provinces, and the peasants who had sought safety in the city 
were unable to return to their homes. The English, were 


peace, which, though 

give breathing-time to the country. But peace was not in store for 
France, for at this time news arrived from London that the eapti 
king John had made a treaty, ceding to England at lenst of 
his dominions ; and the Dauphin, roused from his apathy, not only 
refused to acknowledge the dishonourable treaty, but assembling ehe 
States-General at once declared war with England. Edward Ill. 
took the field with the full intention of conquering France, but he 

English 


* army marched in the midst of rain and mud to Rheims. 
Edward had set his heart upon being crowned, but seven wooks 
passed whilst he was besieging the city, and then he gave up the 
attempt and marched into Berresdy oti duke of Bapeniy nee 
chased the neutrality of his dominions for 200,000 gold crowns, 
the English retired and encamped near Paris. ‘From the Seine 
Etampes,’ says a contem eye-witness, ‘there was not at 
time a man to bo seen.’ Everyone had taken refuge in the 
of Paris, and from the heights the smoke of the burning 
the environs was visible, Yet Edward dared not 

why isnotknown. Hemoved his troops towards the Loire, 
them that they should return and phinder Paris in the 
But before the autumn arrived his plans were entirely 
The English soldiers were wearied out with privation and i 
tivity, and a terrific tempest which broke upon them at 
utterly subdued their spirit. Edward, touched by their 
spay the smiaky- cf Poeics,) mado) Se avedld/8 von 
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‘This treaty excited the utmost joy in Paris. ‘Phe Dauphin and 

English commissioner went to the church of Notre 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHARLES Va LE SAGE (THE WISE). 


Ap, 1986-41580. 


Tne young king Charles V. was, it has been ssid, born old, His 
health was bad, owing to having taken poison, supposed to have been 
administered through the icy of Charles of Navarre. A Ger- 
man physician had Seoppod th. progress of the poison at the time 
\ing an issue in the arm, but Charles was told that whenever 
the issue should close, his life could not be prolonged fifteen days. 
‘This anticipation of almost sudden death at any moment doubtless 
tended to give him the grave, thoughtful charactor which gained for 
him the name of Le War, so far as regarded his personal 
eevee meats Givceatiy to him, He had a swollen hand and 
could not holda lance. He never rode on horseback, and was the first 
King who could be represented in his effigies as seated. His ples- 
sure was study and Mig company of learned men. He lived either at 
Vincennes, the Louvre, or his noble palace or Hatel de St, Pol, builtin 
the centre of large garden, almost a paris, ‘his palace, a perfect 
labyrinth of apartments, wainscoted with rare woods, and the 
pieces a it by colossal statues of men and animals, wus re- 
fervedlfor the prinoasof the blood royal, and kitchens, larders, bake- 
houses, and ‘all things needful for a perfect royal establishment wore 
provided in a manner to suit the customs of the age. Here, but 
for the unhappy condition of the country, Charles le Sage might 
have lived an enjoyable and useful life. As it was, he could never 
have known a really peaceful moment, buthe nevertheless contrived, 
‘according to the modern French exprescion, ‘ to deserve well of his 
country.’ Seated in his study, he defied armies and insurrections, 
signed treaties which ruined nigland, and interfered in the affairsof 
the per to the aggrandisement of France, 
‘The country bad then three evils to contend ith aly 


siete manger nea ea leaders. Languedoc was given to) 
brother Louis of Anjou; Philip was confirmed in his di ee 





amongst the Bretons, 
Bertrand du Guesclin, the son of a Breton gentleman, 


poor 
had from his childhood been marked out for distinction, yet certainly | 





BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN—CIVLL WAR IN SPAIN. Wi 


Cee at He was of middle size, ofa brown 
tomplexion, and had a fiat nose, green wide shoulders, | 
ims, and small hands. Rough and nometiches fighting, with 
bis companions, sometimes teasing and burting them, he was at one 
fime shot up by his father; yet it was decided that he must ulti- 
‘be famous, for a nun had licted that he would live to be 


(hrewd and clever in his plans; he knew how to foresee and to 
fide for emergencies, and preferred to conquer by artifice rather 
= France could scarcely have had a leader. The 
i it was warlike. He subdued the 
en turned his attention to the war which was still 
on in Brittany. ‘The English were supporting Mont- 
French king sent 1,000 lances, under Du Guesclin’s 
aid of Charles of Blois. They were defeated at the 
ae ‘Du Guesclin being unhorsed, was taken 
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‘now made a treaty with Montfort, and persuaded the widow 
of Blois to rest contented with the duchy of Penthitvre 
‘other lesser territories, and having thus secured the alle- 
his attention to more vital affairs, 
‘had inflicted grievous wounds on the country, and 
measures for the benefit of the people could not be carried 
but individual cases of protection to the oppressed tended to 
in the government. Little, however, could be 
done whilst the Free Companies, first brought into the country by the 
were ravaging the provinces, Fortunately for France a civil 
‘broke out about this time between Pedro the Cruel, king 
and his illegitimate brother Henry of Trastamare. Pedro 
ed himself hateful by his tyranny and by the marder of 
e wife, of Bourbon, the sister of the queen of France. 
‘The members of his family dreaded a similar fate, and Henry of 
f fled across the Pyrenees, and appearing at the court of 
‘Ohurles, entreated his aid in deposing the tyrant, 
Charles easly too glad to listen to the proposal. It gave him 
‘the opportunity of ridding, the country of the Free Companions 
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172 DU GUESCLIN RANSOMED AND RETAKEN—NAVARETA, 
Charles V. 
But a leader was needed, and Du Guesclin was still in prison. 
Chace pai i so condition of his undertaking the expe-- 
ition against 
an, In December 1363 Du Guesclin entered Catalonia, and Pedro— 
8% forsaken pes js friends and subjects—took refuge at the court which 
the eae ince had git at casrnee oe 
1S ‘was persuade to cause, for Pedro 
Peavihats rome ernyaiag etlen wes aed He halal 
treasure, 50 he declared, kept in secret places known onl, 
and he ni many yh ror nd eprinewul a tim Be 
of Biscay should be the recompense,—a tempting offer, 
the possession of Biscay would give the English an entrance into 
the defiles of the Pyrenees, and be in fact a Calais for 
‘The prince of Wales had more men than he needed; the diffe 
culty was to feed them. When, on the 3rd of April, 1367, Mt 4 
sony raed the Ebro between the villages of Najaraand Nay 
\d himself in a country so destitute that a sore loaf of 
could onk fee murchased for a florin, Henry 
encam) opposite iia etl ony ania eae 
sei akc pteseny ition by guarding the river and so slarving 
out, But his Shaniah eae forbade this, and the battle began. 
John Chandos commanded the English, and sana cool 





: paniards fled, 
fought bravely, but all wore killed or taken ea 
the second time mide the noble Du Guevelin hi 


‘The only hope for France was that about this time Da 
‘was set free on it of a ransom, Sit n 
yh tt Lorvocld ayer Lave toonnsad ayes 
‘one day that the prince of Wales being in a 
company of Du Guesclin, said to him, ‘ Well, 
geton?’ ‘Txcellently,' was the reply.‘ Sinve T have been herd 
have discovered that Ts am the first knight in Ghristendom, for Ta 
told by everyone that yon do not dare to put me to ransom! 
prince was piqued. ‘ You think, then, Sir Bertrand,! iene 
it is because of your bravery that we keep you? Nay, but 
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By 


are free! The sum was equal to a million 

‘Da Guesclin undertook to raise it. The 

Branes be baliaved, wonld Kelp lmgely ; bat if 

‘as he said, certain that every woman 

to spin would work till the money was 

confidence was not disappointed. The @ of 
contributed 20,000 livres ; Sir John Chandos offered his w) 


Lat 
: 


i 
ce 


ity. But he 
imself paid the 


King fal that the ae 
i from the scourge of the 

Sets Cone ont ear intidsrsmerrent 

of this to renew his support of Henry of 

armies of Pedroand Henry met at Montiel, Heary 

Free Companies under De Cassie Beboore 

castle, and it is said that, Heary of 


m 


ie 


killed him, Whatever may have been the precise 
junderwhich Pedro met his death, itis certaia that Heary 

as the sovereign of Castile, and Charles V., having 
totens frome Spain, no longer heaitoted to defy England, 
e 25th of January, 1369, the princo of Wales received at 
‘doctor of civil Jaw and a knight who came on the part 
Black Prince to Paris, there to 
peers for certain molestations suifered by the 
and ioe tao of the Marches of rg The 


quietly at the moment, wa the 


Pipes of good 

however, were not accepted. 
was only temporary. Charles was no sooner 
d than he insultingly sent an open definnce to the 
Boe d by the hands of one of the servants of his 
“At the same time he gave the command of his forees to 
-¢ brothers, the dukes PL arguncy, Amicon Berry, en- 
eee cessive in: itched /posleep bak te 
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“2d SYSTEM OF WARFARE—OLIVIER DE CLI8sON—TRUCE, 


har th skirmish: dic The 
Seger ale jeciele eestor 


but irritating to bot 

















every man, woman, and child in the city. "Yet upon the whole the 
reiie betel Ache redone John Chandos 


AR year, ozo, soon after the taking of Limoges, the cof Wales 
#9 Silowed himself to be persuaded by his physicians thar it was need- 
fal to return to England, to breathe what a modern French ‘writer! 
terms his native fog. 

‘The French, under the command of Du Guesclin, now created 
constable of France, were then cabled 00 Feo At aa 
between the rivers Loire and Gironde. ‘The allegiance also 
Brittany was regained. ‘The Bretons were French in their 

pathies, and when Du Guesclin appeared with an army in i 
any, the people deserted their duke, Jean de Montfort, who wis 
to flee to England, and once more ranged themselves on the 
ide oF France, Du Gueselin was accompanied in this 
dy Olivier de Clisson, a fierce knight who so hated the English 
he had swom never to give them quarter. From this circumstance 
he acquired the surname of the Butcher. 
£3 a, 1873 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who had marri 
57S the cMest daughter of Don Pedro, the late king of Castile, om 
command of the army which Edward had raised for his’ final 
vasion of France. But the system of harassing the enemy 
avoiding pitched battles, which had before heen tried ri a 
proved successful ; and Edward at length accepted. 
tion of and a trace for two ears Was 


England like war. ‘The nation was eee of it after 
battle of When, in order to pique their vine the mem 
ae ae aay ieee haa 
is i 1 Br inly 
Twa world socopete”” [shad bear though tha ovorydhing Souls 
* Michelet, 


finished when Calais was taken. Then came the Poitiers, 
Bano nln saggy 


would bests 


I 
. 
ieee 
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176. PRIVATE LIFE OF CHARLES LE SAGE—BOOKS; 


< Charter P. i | 


likely to be unsuccessful in spite of the Pap iresnsice 
Jength induoed to purcbaso aad pene Reenter of scveral of 
strongest castles. France was thus still further 


determining not to fight ; and when there the buildings which 

in such troubled times had found the means to erect filled 

with still grentar surprise. The magnificence of the Tas Hea 
St. Pol, and the splendid hospitality which was 

them, entirely deceived thom as to the stato the 


ed gentleman of his age, did the honours of the pals 

caning te galleries and libraries, and the buffets, Io 

ld plate, and Charles was called the rich king. ‘The 
his be had longed sete tlt ae avd: ad 
new bow to profit by it. His habits were p 
rose between six and seven in the morning, and gw 
even the lowest, who wished to speak with him. He then 
and attended mass at 8 o'clock, after which he devoted hi 
business till 10, when he sat down to his first regular meal, inst 
of music being ‘played whilst he partook of it. i b 
and strangers of all kinds were then received 


and the astrologers of Charles's court were 
able to sive b bin wise counsels, which he as 

Charles V. tr mld in bo te teat Bleak ee aa 
seocd ths alae Of book. An essay on the right of pence 
open mepiereag Tes tale 
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eter ee orem Sk the ineiveaiiy, a few prelates, 
‘the great officers of his household. His own government was 


to prudent that everyone submitted to it without murmuring, but 

it was no for the people, as it kept them in the con- 
lg of Sie ther hwo of men, ; 

(emeeccencer te ches on tin, cka was one of gress do 

a had never dared, permanently, to return to 

Clement V., the slave of Philippe le Bel, had taken up his 

i One, indeed—Urban ’—had returned for a short 


did establish himself in the city, and died thera; but imi 
a great schism broke out. Two Popes were elected: one 
3 VI, the first chosen—kept possession of Rome ; the other, 
Vil; being. supported by Charles V., went to Avignon. 
pasen a always been entirely under French influ- 
ee in Franes were bestowed solely according to 
will, Charles was by many persons bitterly y reesaball fr 
having im this matter consulted his own interest, more especially as 
one. of European sovereigns owned the validity of 
ees ree nt cer et es ett ee 
inspired saint, guarant 
“The last years of the reign of Charles were disturbed by the 
ty of interfering to save his subjects in Languedoc from the 
of his brother Louis, duke of Anjou, the governor of 
| ‘The people having risen in insurrection, Charles was 
to send commissioners with power to reform abuses; but 
“unjust conduct in Brittany led to still greater troubles. He 
ent upon annexing the duchy to the crown, and with this view 
duke, Jean de Montfort, to appear before 
yourt OF Peers, and on receiving no reply declared the duke's 
forfeited. 
‘indignant Bretons, both nobles and citizens, rose in arms. 
ke, returning from England, was received with transport; his 
for him on the shore, and some rushed into the water 
ore elpaeiartaad Even Jeanne, the widow of Charles 
came to Dinan to welcome him. The best leaders in the 
Bretons, and one after another they now gave up 
‘The constable Da Guesclin would fain have done 








in Brittany, he was sent to put down some lawless 
‘Free Companies who were ravaging the frontiers of 


3 the small town of Chateau Randon Du Guesclin 
d with an iso peeved tsl-y Hesling tie aban 





‘178 DEATH OF DU GUESCLIN—DEATH OF CHARLES—FEMALD MANNERS, 
Charles F. 


of death, he raised himself on his couch, an in his 
ds his constable’s sword, he looked at it per res 


iis head he kissed his sword, and to the old captaine and officers who 
surrounded his bed he said, ‘ Forget not, in whatever country you 
may be fighting, that priests, women, dod’ Ghikiver ase! Salt ge 
enemies.’ 


Olivier de Clisson received his final message. ‘ Monsieur Olivier, 

I feel death near and can say but little. ‘Tell the king that 1 
‘would fain have fought for him longer and turned every Englishman 
out of his kingdom ; but he has good servants, who will work for 
him ;—you, the first, Monsicur Olivier. T recommend to him my 
ba Sein Tremere the town if 
garrison lon ha to deliver up the town 

it was not succoured, and, faithful to their word, the officers laid the 


‘would be the precursors of the king’s death became evident. Charles 
did not deceive himself as to the result. He called around him his 
three brothers, and his brother-in-law the duke of Bourbon, and 
commending his young son to their eare, and giving them 
Poe pero mgr 


" Jeane de Bourbon, the wife of Chare died bf 

wusband, She was a very graceful and accom 

ae Bera al pee Ss aa 

improved. But the advice given to the ladies of this age 
temporary poet certainly gives a curious idea of the 

habits even of the upper classes. Ladies are told to be neat in 


Sane peetey 
‘8 room, but to give notice of their coming bya paieomte 
are to walk in an orderly manner to chureh, ani 

Seon Soros Sa r 
at 80 ‘may be able to keep pace with the priests 
especially ay sae te aeeie oes sie ‘ 

Dress about this time underwent a grent change, 
‘men in a respectable station of life been accustomed to | 

















CHAPTER XXV. 
CHARLES VI, 
ap, 1380-1461, 
Charles V. on his doath-bed had committed to his four brothers 


and the majority of the 
‘The duke of Berri 








180 TAXATION AND INSURRECTION—JOANNA OF NAPLES. 


‘The dukes took their nephew to Rheims for his coronation, but 
they would Soar a tio peokirn Semem = he should 
hear complaints from the people; and though his entrance into Paris, 
on his return, was arranged with great splendour, fountains bei 
made to flow with milk, wine, and rosewater, there was very 
bread in the city, incendiary fires were desolating the country, and 
the people were loudly murmuring at the heavy taxes. The 
and his brothers were obliged to begin their at Beare by pro- 
anises of their abolition. But the regent had no intention of keeping 
his word, One day a public rier appeared on horseback in one 
of the open squares and announced that some of the king's plate 
‘had been stolen, and a large reward should be given to anyone who 
would recover it. When he saw the crowd occupied with the mews, 
he gave notice also that a new tax would be levied the next day on 
all articles exposed for sale. Then he rode off at full gallop. ‘The 
fallowing ‘morning, the 1st of March, 1382, the collectors of taxes 
appeared in the market, and one of them began iy demanding a 

iyment from an old woman who had just sold a few cresses. A 
Somes outcry burst forth, and in a very short time an open insur 
rection had begun. The people broke into the Hotel de Ville and 
armed themselves with clubs and maces, and then proceeded to release 
the prisoners confined in the Chitelet. A promise from the court 
that,the obnoxious tax should be abandoned induced them to 
down. their.arms, but they had no sooner done so than several 
them were arrested, and, without trial, drowned in the Seine in the 

sdead.of night. As.a natural consequence of this treachery the re- 
dellion again. broke out, and was only quelled by the skilful man- 
agement of the advocate-genoral, Jean Desmarets, who was much 
beloved by the people, and who agreed with the insurgents that 
100,000'francs should be paid to the covetous duke of Anjou, 
that no further arrests should be made. Peace was then coni 
between the government and the people. 

Louis of Anjou had special reasons of his own for speedily 
bringing the French troubles to nn end. He had been adopted by 
Joanna, queen of Naples, as her heir; and the queen now 
dead, he was anxious to establish himself in his new dominions 
‘The life of Joanna had been one of selfish wickedness. Her first 
husband, Andrea, son of the king of Hungary, had been 
and there was very little doubt that she was privy to the eri 
‘and immediately afterwards she married her cousin, the 
‘arento. A civil war, headed by Andrea's brother, king Louis of 
Hungary, followed. Joanna trusted to the support of Louis of — 
Anjou, but his aid was delayed until too Iate tosave her, She was 
taken by her enemies and ultimately smothered, and Louis 
of Anjou was Jeft to make good his own clai He had collected 








H OF LOUIS OF ANJOU—WaR IN FLANDERS—kosksEcque. 181 
Charles VI. 


, and enriched 
eee 
Peislng baste farcise, and the hate of the 


battle, and at the end of a fow months men 
vanished. The war-horses had died of hunger; 
were mounted on asses; the duke had sold his 
his jewels, even his crown, and at length, utterly broken down, 
Fok x fover st Bari ie so there sland bok te 


Burund, 


portant pro- 

und which was now carried on by Philip, the son of Jacob 
count eagerly sought the aid of his son-in-law, 

iaiab Brandy, availed’ hiineelt’ of ae (oppertani¢giio. 


ig king his first experience of war: 


‘on the 28th of November, 1882. The constable Olivier de 
commanded the French, and Philip van Artevelde the 
Flemings. Artevelde was amongst the slain, and with him fell a 
tivision of 8,000 citizens of Ghent, who-were cut off toa man. ‘The 
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182 MARRIAGE OF CHARLES—PROPOSED INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


mental in ig about an with Louis of and 
who was a fait servant of the crown as well as the friend of the 
La the victory at Rosebecque Louis, count of Flan- 
aa den del Sst) 84), and his son-in-law Philip of Burgundy, 
‘dhe Bold, succeeded in right of hia wite Cobia 
Si He became, in fact, a powerful sovereign own- 


Flanders, Artois, and part of t also the 
dehy of fBeabaat, His eldest nut ad yaa rae of the 
duke of Bavaria, and this connection suggested the idea of an alli- 


ance between the young king and Isabella, or, as she is often called, 
Tinbent, 2 prism of the mame folly. 


In order, however, that Charles might have a choice, 
pales into ta etn, od el 


declared he would brook no delay, and they wen 
Se bento epentin dain ienian 17th of a, » 
ree being sixteen and the 
dea is onpaee: Wish of Clarion Tr he 


taking of the most arduous kind, 
4 England (1886). Peaca had pads been made with the 





Gis lakeoeagu bapa neat ekcentpent vessels were luden with 
salt, meat, eggs, biscuits, hay, corn—ever in fact, which: 


vp taba 
“er prodigious, Not only ee 


OE Bal Pesach nel ‘was to cover a 
miles in , and to be to the French what 
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England. The materials are said to have filled seventy-two vessels, 
it was a grand idea, bus the duke of Burgundy was nob the king of 


e wooden city also was delayed, 
‘and on its arrival was found to be much injured. And in the mean 
fully aware of their danger, and whilst 
dismissed to ravage their own country the 
the coast of Flanders and attacked, 
a great part of the French fleet. A second 
invasion of England was sot on foot in the following 
but the constable De Clisson, who was to command the 
obnoxious to the duke of Brittany, and when 
{twas on the point of sailing the duke decoyed him into.a 
him pay a heavy sum for his liberty. His troops, 
ir commander, dispersed, and the enterprise was 
It was in this year that Charles the Bi 

his death by a horrible accident, Being old an 
himself in a cloth steeped in spirits of wine, and 
sewed it up to his throat, and finding no scissors 
it off the end of the thread with a lighted candle, 
very inflammable, burst out in a blaze, and the 
‘Navarre died a death of agony, ‘The next year, 
ition was undertaken against the duke 

jshment for his defiant behaviour to. Charles, 
exasperated the people, who attributed 
i to the bad government of the dukes, that Charles 
‘urged by the cardinal bishop of Laon to take the 


one-and-twenty, was quite willing to act upon his 

‘The dukes of Burgundy and Berri were courtoously 

the care they had taken of the king and the country, 

ieeetiittiated fo them that thair exrricen would no longer be 

and in preat disgust they quitted the court. On that same 

the tof Leon waa found dead, and there could be no doubt 
had been poisoned. 

_ The change in the government was undoubtedly at first very 
Mvantageous. The constable De Clisson and several of the most 
able ministers of Charles V. were placed at the head of affairs, and 

e many measures for the public good were 
and a truce with England for three years was concluded. 
whilst the government grew wiser the king grew more foolish. 
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et ASADEAU'S ENTRANCE INTO PARIS—VALENTINA VISCONTI, 


His only delight was in extravagant fetes and personal self-indul- 
gence. His mind, which had been so early excited by being bailed 
3s 8 coggueror at Rowebeoque ona feld strewn with the bodies of 
26,000 dead, now required a stimulus of a different kind. His 
queen, Isabeau, had many times visited Paris, but she had still to 
make her first formal entrance, It was to be a féte especially for 
the people, and the Parisians entered into it with a gay forgetfulnes: 
of all but the amusementof the moment. The citizens for the most 
dresced themselves in green. ‘The king’s attendants wore rose- 
colour. Young girls appeared at the windows with scarlet dresses 
and golden girdles. Milk and wine flowed from the fountains; 
musicians were stationed at each gate through which the queen was 
to pass, At certain broad thoroughfares children were stationed, 
to act ‘mysteries’ or scenes from sacred history. When the 
Seung aged nels: cova by eon’, elcipucasieceaa 
iting ans were let down by a i 
Nae ere plabsguid ringing se'they Widen bers 













Dame enclose entre fleurs-do-lis, 
N'étes-vous pas du Paradis? 


And on arriving at the church of Notre Dame the people saw with 
‘astonishment a man with two torches in his hand descend by 
means of @ cord from the great cathedral tower. 

The king mixed with the crowd to enjoy the fétes and the ai- 
miration bestowed on the beauty of his young wife; and in his 
extreme good-nature, knowing that there were many in 
the city who regretted that they had never seen him his 
skill in the jousts of the court, he took part in those of the city in 
order to please them. . 

‘The queen's féte was scarcely over when another was 
in honour of Valentina Visconti, daughter of the duke of 
who became the bride of the duke of Orleans, the king's 
brother, Valentina was beautiful and amiable, and Charles 
to welcome her to his kingdom, for she was destined to a 
than any other person a beneficial influence upon him in the 
years of his unhappy life. 

‘At that time, however, all was apparently bright, and Vi 
having received the honours prepared for her, the king ps 
make the tour of his southern provinces and enquire into the: 
which had been brought him of the maladministration of his 
the duc do Berri, He was unaccompanied even by the» 
He desired to be free to hear for himself the com) 
people, and to enjoy himself without restraint. At Lyons he 
received by four young girls on 2 dais covered with cloth of’ 


ur wehbe cit: 186 


of the archbishop, and there for 

a ‘fétes, oceupied his attention. 
eee of the ope set oe 
and he left Avignon entirely devoted 
ie men wh hal at is cispoal.n very ge numbee of 
pei 


soe nominate whom he 


ni cearssesod es arow hiuavl? «Lovet; ae bi 
Be rca or th ndgment ofthe Pope would they 
be ultimately saved. The treasurer took 
Seat and was burnt alive under the ki windows amidst 


ees eke ant thm the people of Languedoc 


During this time a deep-laid plot was being formed for the pur- 

of or pmier only authority which was able to save France 

from the one of its monarch’s faults and follies, ‘The 
is—such was the contemptuous epithet, 

lmctieeesiccenre the crown by the king’s ie eeaeae 

‘them with coatboeely und the duke of Brittany shared the 

| He could never forgive himself for having allowed the 

De Clisson to escape out of his hands, by accepting a ransom 

‘Death would have relieved him of his enemy; why bad 

himself of the opportunity ? Now the temptation again 

de Craon, « relation of the duke, had been dismissed from 

as he believed, at the instigation of the constable, 

ting for revenge, he sought the support of the duke of Brittany, 

rith the duke’s connivance returned to Paris by night, filled his 

and closed 


grand gala was to 
royal residence, the Hétel St. Pol. ‘The constable, 

at the féte, returned alone to his hétel, which was 

¢ of the city where there were onl} Junge pri private houses, 
faseVconventa._Dé Graon stationed himeclf wlth forty horse- 
‘the corner of one of the streets. When the constable 

ed the spot the torches were extinguished, and the ruffians 
‘themselves uj , and De Craon, as he gave him what he 
wold ben dey tran ei on ‘Lam your enemy, Pierre 
‘The constable defended himself, leaning against the bal{- 


baker had risen early, and was 
aletescs De Clibon au, half his body was within the 





- 


186 ~Asjenarsageatiermeicise 
assassins dared not dismount to their work. 
Trt ‘nol ip iz 


ising to revenge him, swore that never deed should be 
Fike that deed. 7 
‘The murderer hid himself. ‘The king's uncles said he was in 


Spain, but the king knew he was in Brittany. It was the duke who: 
‘was the chief criminal, and Charles burned with the desire to 


and rode forward with his troops. It was the middle of summe 
the heat intense with the sultry opprossiveness of August. 


princes lingered behind him. They said it would 


dust, Aloe, Care itor he forest of Le Mans 


where. He was not king even in. hi 
tesoalic was tncial and al eat eae 
aes Had it been a private gentleman who had thus: 
fventy nights would bave gathered! erouod him oering 
Charles had not even his relations, If they o 
eM gece He had been 0 
restore Languedoc to the duc de Berri before he would mo 
in his bebalf, and his young brother, the handsome, clever L 
Orleans, the husband of Valentina Visconti, who was wi 
favour of all by his courtly manner, had even dared of late: 
on his ahield, mide the leura-de-lis of France, the gilded 


er a oat SetaHit b> Grst’mn uo OA a 
‘ct what had he done to be thus hated? He would faim hai 
Tiorated to ooniiion of his peopla, If he was weak Lala 








“INSANITY—PIRE AT A MASKED BALL, 187 
and his subjects knew it. Why should he thus be for- 
saken? thus traversing the forest, engaged, as may well 
be imagined, in a gloomy reverie, a man of wild, ferocious 
bare-headed and bare-legged, rushed 2 aod ng 


Oharles PZ 
‘nature, 


from behind 
‘bridle exclaimed, ‘ Stay, noble king, venture no further ; 


AL 
He 
Fageriel 


' 
sf 
i 


Bis office ax constable was taken from him, and he was 


1893 tho king’s health suffered a serious relapse. 
was given at the court on the occasion of the marriage 
ladies of the queen's houschold, Charles and five of 
amused themselves by taking the disguise of savages, 

ing dresses covered with pitch and tow, so as 

The courtiers were chained together, but the king 


elsewhere, and had probably 
‘a torch held it close to one of the savages, that 
pitch and tow caught fire, and 
“men were instantly in flames, and wildly rushing about 
‘room vainly tried to free themselves as the flames gained upon 





by! ppo 
University of Paris, to induce both the reigning Popes to 
‘their claims and allow a new election to be made. The 
Pope, Pedro de Luna, known as Benedict XIIL, refused, ho 
accede to the suggestion, and it was ultimately resolved 

in France that the kingdom should be withdrawn from. 

‘As he still remained firm a military force was sent against 
for upwards of four years he was kept a close prisoner in 


‘At was during this same interval of reason defir 
was, in 1396, concluded with England, when Richard IL. 
the hand of the little princess Isabelle, then a child of 

‘The betrothal was celebrated at an i 


Hongucy, and awore.to-gire bis horse hay-ap sha alah 
aw Rone, ‘The duke of Burguay obtained the com 
expedition son, the duke of Nevers, a n 
twenty. ithe arcay set forth i all the pony of 1 








‘EXPEDITION AGAINST BAJAZET—DEPOSITION OF RICHARD 11. 189 


Cherle VI 
‘standards, horsecloths, glittered with gold and silver ; the tents 
Se preen ete patna pats wanted ox spendld creme 
jiages, and casks of exquisite wine were 





i 


i 
i 


Bajazet was ay 
to 


A 
i 


Alexander 
‘was far more important—the 200,000 ducats demanded for the young 
_ dake's ransom. The sultan, on his part, sent presents to the king of 
‘Pranoe, but they iron club, a tambour, 


b man said to have gained hia sunt lige 
of nature was sent for Languedoo, 





190 EFFORT FOR THE KING'S RECOVERY—AMUSEMENT—CARDS, 


a marvellous led ‘ Smagorad,’ thi scr hich bd 
en to Adam. ne aineaal pao Aaa hip tad 

tho death of Ab In his sorrow God sent him this book by 
hand of an angel. Js was to congole im, to rai. him from hia 
to give him power over the stars, was the 
belief ; See ee of 
‘unha| Charlee an Sor the consclation of Aidan sar kmefiaas 
‘mits were sought out, who made a potion of ground pearls, over 
Neblebiiceeiahy magical weeds wee yacectaseey 80) aaa 

certain cure, But it failed. The hermit failure 














nny and piteous seen hin Goes eae 
Tre conseired to be the tormenting. of an evil spirit. ‘If he 
who causes my suffering a you, L pray him, in the name 
$8 cbs Lag is comee! ended ane ch ie.” 

Tho hearts of the people were deeply touched by the af 
te ing a yr Cai ot was 
| reason, was always striving to do some or remedy some evil} 
and the learned and popular preacher of the day, Jean Gerson, it 
definnce of the king's relations, who were eagerly awaiting his death, 
Publicly addressed himself to his insane sovereign with the we 
O my king, mayst thou live for ever !” 

hen not too ill Clarles was taken abt to the die 
churches to hear mass, or else to be present at the representation 
Reece seontiyetcionty the. Conte the Passion in 
the Rue St. Denis, is ys which were so popular that the priests were 
obliged to alter the hour of vespers to enable the people to attend 
them. When he could not go out pictures were given him for his 
amusement, and these at length took the form of cards, 
the king began to play with them the court took up the 
cards became fashionable. ‘Then the demand for them grew 
that a mode of printing instead of painting them wasinvented, 
were indeed known before the time of Charles, but were 
in use. It is supposed that they originally came from the east. 
four saints represented the four classes of the people; hearts we 
churchmen, or ‘gens de chaeur' (chatrmesy yexrpe or 
were the nobles and the military ; di ‘carreaux,' 
wee fa gare snes ey were te work » and 
really representing trefoil or clover—were the peasants, 
had ‘also names for the twelve court cards, the four kings | 
David, Alexander, Cosar, and Charles or Charlemagne, . 
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Vi 
This game of kings and queens woll represented the vicissitudes 
: of the time—Charles of France alternati 


te mad from drunkonnow as Charles wad 
; the Pope a prisoner in hispalace, not having 
for his kitchen ; the sultan Bajazet captive, 
jerlane the Tartar; and the dukes of Anjou, 
kkings of Naples,'one ufter another, father, 
striving to make good their claims, and all alike 


seemed that the influence of kings was over. Yet 
still retained the r at 


the king's acknowledged i 
owe de king's ged incapacity no perma~ 


nk le were pote 7 bo Bt and 
leans. ‘They pardor reckless profligac; 
his winning manners. But when he ‘brongtis 
‘them an inerease of taxation, they (especially the Parisians) 
‘ogainst him and sided with the duke of Burgundy, for Jean 
who rast ions independent of France, could 
without resorting toppressive measures. He. 
asa Frenchman, and he drew his money from 


enemy of England, Philip of Burgundy, on the 

ad upheld Henry, and his son now took the same part, 
“thus at every moment war with England might again break 
‘as the result of the antagonism of the French princes. 


Mai “ 








mee OF THE KING—PARTIES OF BURGUNDY AND ORLEANS. 
‘Nothing told more for the Burgundian party than the sermon 
by an Augustinian eek oe queen and the duke of 
leans, the queen being pronen sneha 
‘y and extravagance of the court, against: dancin, apn st 
igs a lange sleeves; and when afterwards called poe 
before the king, he told the unfortunate Charles that the 
“sponse ape to the country, that the king himself was. 
clothed by the blood and tears of his people, that the duke (he used 
no other name) was cursed, and that would without 
cause the mm to pass into other hands, 


figs Mandy. ‘This was in 1405. ‘The fact was told to the ‘ting in one 


‘attendants, 
who were the friends of the duke of Burgundy, assured him also 
Hiab eseiuest an] tio duke niglovtsd hin wheshe eat ene 
that his servants were not paid, that his children were left without 
any care. It was all too true. The king had been left in the 
most disgraceful condition of dirt and misery ; and now, when he 
Decame aware of it, he was easily persuaded to rid himself of his 
brother and trust to the protection of Jean Sans Peur. 

‘The people were for the moment glad of the change. ‘The duke 
of Orleans had lately caused a heavy tax to be laid upon them—a 
tax which the duke of Burgundy had openly declared should never 

be paid by any of his own subjects, and which had caused him 
abruptly to leave Paris. 

‘he lower orders regarded the latter in consequence as their 
champion, and tho queen, socing cause for fear, excaped to Meluny 
accompanied by the duke of Orleans, She bad given orders that 
the little D Dauphin was to follow her next day, but Jean Sans Peur, 
who arrived in the meantime, prevented this. The child was de- 
tained in Paris, and in the absence of the king was called to preside 
sts council held by order of his cousin of Burgundy, as 

And now, 2 two ‘Trance be ty 
timc eats of cell tarde, outros Suk en 
forces and mutual defiance. But thero was no regular 
battle, and ut length the duke of Berri effected an apparent recon~ 
ciliation between them. ithe piel ion ot eee 
by this time greatly lowered ; hd dont Lisa otal 
constable De Clisson; the people were growing weary of his 
and they despised the queen, with whom he had become so 
allied'ns to.excite the suspicion’ that her affections were given tcihia) 
rather than to her husband. 
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Charles VL, 
a It was in the autumn of the year 1407 that Louis of Orleans 
“7 fait il] at his lovely Chitean de Beanté, built on the banks of the 
the numerous wooded islets of the river. It 
‘Was a time for serious thought, and the duke of Orleans, in spite of 
ES ad always from time wo time given indications of 1e- 
before this made some preparations for 
Re ptites tet Cal of Garucinricatiouerts tall Cosezent at 
he might go to his tomb on a bier strewn with ashes, 
less, however, had he gone back to his sinful life when 
the fear of death had pasted away ; but now he had a strong pre~ 
sentiment that he was near his ‘and to soothe this feeling, he often 
Widtid the mosastery-of the Celescines, to which, whea 2 child, “his 
*gouvernante’ had taken him to repeat his prayers. Occasional 
be ert aye! toptther here, taking part ix tho” borvioes 
both by night and es One night, whilst crossing the dormitory as 
he went to matins, he saw, or thought he saw, a figure of Death, and 
the vision was soon after confirmed by another. He imagined him- 
self in the presence of God, about to receive the sentence of final 
‘The prior of the convent, to whom he confided the vision, 
ed in truth that it was a warning from Heaven, and bade him 
think of his soul and prepare to die. 
‘But another, and in some respects a more ising, vision 
toon after presenied tel Tian Gars Pens camato vieishinns He was 
little expected, for only just before circumstances had occurred still 
further to embitter their inutual enmity ; but Jean had been urged 
Meare stn yy ero and he came partly, it might be, 











curiosity to 
Themen rer ndly, and when Louis of Orleans 
recovered and to Paris, the reconciliation was so far com~ 


Es. that on 20th of November the duke of Berri 


of Orleana was doubtless sincere, He had shown 
oe epi repentance and amendment, He invited his 
‘cousin to dine with him the following Sunday, little knowing that 
there was no other Sunilay in store for him on earth, 
isha heal mparreebeaa in Paris, at the corner of 
the old Rue du Temple, a light, elegant tower of ‘the fifteenth cen~ 
or aw with the ugly houses which surrounded it, 
ao ‘Charles VI. this tower marked the enclosure of the 
Barbette, occupied by queen Isabeau ; for the queen objected io 
vat the Hidtel St. Pol, and had chosen this separate residence 
)might amuse herself in it according to her own pleasure 
° 


rs 





chery ‘MURDER OF LOUIS OF ORLEANS BY JEAN SANS PEUR. 


The gardens were large, and might even be called solitary, for 
peacoat ened mics pepe y 
Some weeks previous to the aj t reconciliation between the 
two dukes a house very near the Hotel Barbette was hired by one of 


‘person 
University of Paris received from the provinces, and which they had 
the priviloge of selling without pa eying vuty, And hither Wie dis 
of Burgundy brought by night a body of his followers. 

‘The evening after the dinner given by the duke of Berri, Louis 
of Orleans, as was his wont, paid a ‘at, the queen sh SE Hotel 
Barbette; he supped there and spent some timein gay 
eyo ensee was Livnghe tet tog cried cosa speak with 

duke, accompanied only by two squires mounted anion 
— and a few followers on foot with torches, immediately left the 
‘Hotel Barbette, the rest of his attendants remaining behind, think- 
ing that the duke would soon return, It was.about eight o'clock, 
early for the court, but lute for thst retired part of the town, espe- 
cially in the month of November, The duke, dressed in a black 
damask robe, rode behind his people, humming to himself, and 
ing with his glove, like a man with a light heart (these ure the » 
tails given by an eye-witness); but ashe reached the Porte Barbettoa 
‘band of armed men rushed upon him and threw him upon the ground, 
sTiciilendec wack Kinra deadly blow with an exe, aod gape oe 
then finished the fearful work by horribly mutilating him, The woman 
who by the light of the torches watched these from a 
window then saw a tall man ina red hood, whieh half curiae at 
face, come out from the house occupied by the Burgun ian pty 
aa heals lm daygst-Puk rt ts tortie aod Due ange 
Some one gave the body another blow with a club; bnt there was 
no movement only the duke’ page, who. ay ing by his master's 
side, after in vain tried to save him, lifted up for & 
Hepa onle “Ah, my lord and master !' And then there was 
silence in the street, token only ie the tread of the departing 
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Chartes FI. 
duke of Burgundy, and the duke of Bourbon, a crowd of nobles, 
Imnights, and citizens following. All, enemies and friends alike, 
mourned for the young and captivating prince cut off in the midst 
of his career, and when he seemed just upon the point of turning 
from his sins and follies. "The clergy especially regretted him. 
TN Piaeciveblascd the cusward fret of eeigionc He had kept 
cell in the convent of the Celestines, had fasted and watched with 
monks in Advent and Lent, and had given them a large Bible; 
in vellum and illuminated, which had belonged to his father, 
arles V. And his will, when made known, turned the hearts of 
very scorn of men and the outcast 


ESteTE 
A 
i 
| 
z 
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his tomb as he should lie in death, clothed in 
alata only ith at rete fay Sl gt 
his hand an open book inscribed with the first words 
St. Athanasius. 
of the Parisians, thus aroused, was centred upon 
f who was the duke's murderer, Suspicion fell upon a 
the duke of Burgundy’s household who had a private 
‘ty against Lonis of Orleans; but when it was stated 
ins had fled in the direction of the street in which 
eur lived, and when the provost of Paris declared that 
to discover the murderer if only he might be 
the hOtels of the royal princes, the duke of 
yptoms of uneasiness. He drew aside the 
of Sicily and said, with a face white with 
it was I. The devil tempted me’ The two 
and the duke of Berri, bursting into tears, ex- 
have lost my two nephews!" 
‘was overwhelmed for the moment; but the deed 
ible, and he resolved to claim it as an uct of 
Recht ite royal nonnell claenbers"heldoor wes 
closed. ‘The duke of Berri gently withheld him from entering. The 
‘council, he said, would not receive him with pleasure. ‘ Be it as the 
’ was the proud reply ; only let no one be accused of the d 
‘of Orleans. It was I. who commanded it’ And Jean 
‘returned to his house, mounted his horse, and rode off in 
‘direction of Flanders. 
knights, followers of the duke of Orleans, pursued 
‘yain. At one o'clock in the morning Jean had reached ty 
fortress of Bapaume and was in safcty. In memory of 
he gave orders that the church bells should always be rung 
| hour, and for years afterwards the citizens of Bapaume were 
Gait silence ofthe night by what was koown ssithe 
of the duke of Burgundy. 
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196 VALENTINA'S PETITION—THE DUKE'S RETURN—JEAN PETIT'S DEFENCE. 


‘Taking up his residence at Lille, Jean proceeded to justify him- 
self in the yea of the world.” By'worl of mouth, by sermann, 


In Paria the public excitoment 
duchess Valentina with th purpose 

the king. The duchess entered the city with her second 

the young Isabelle, the widowed qneen of England, who was onl 
fifteen years of age; and the king of Sicily, the dukesof Berri 
Bourbon, and the constablo De Clermont went before her. ‘The 


ing him, The princes of the royal family went to Amiens to stop hin 
but he received them with fétes and ‘ excellent music,’ and conti 
his route to St. Denis, where he paid his devotions, and then went on 
to Paris, the people receiving him with shonts of welcome, thinking he 
‘would lesson the taxes, Even the queen constrained herself to receive 
him with civility, and the duke of Burgundy retired to his palace 
and caused two lances—one sharp, the other blunted=to be affixed 
to the gatesas a sign that he was ready either for war or peace, 
Jean Sans Peur professed to have no fear, but he made 
soldiers camp round his palace; and to soothe his troubled i 
nation ordered a stone chamber to be built, in which he might, 


pe 


of a ’ ge 
Btaceaes was accepted, for no one dared to controvert it, Yot 
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‘vouchsafed, were requested to agree to it, Jean Sans Peur 
himself, ‘My dear cousins, I pray puntcktes 
wept 5 re jueen, the Dauphin, and the 
sae en hp a eicatok be tha aa ota 
fom he ne th SB ay See Rees ae To, 
ya, to what we have done, and 
Orleans and his brother repeat 
ng ayy 
agreed to 


murderer, receiving wit er atdowry of 156000 
pvalliibie the Sone ‘ee bear chat la 
i etol-np pate) fw might whe registrar of the 
m eatin: His register, write on the margin, 
peace, while ‘is no peace ! 
e commencement of civil war, ‘The duke of Bur- 


and gained possession of the person 
i are in 1410 the young duke Charles of Orleans, and 
‘of his family, organised a powerful league against the duke of 
‘known as the e leagas of the Armagnacs, from their chief 
Soon st ‘Languedoc, whose daughter had married 
“Orleans. A body of advanced towards Paris, 
‘collected e south, who showed ia 
: her for God or the king. "They took the treasures be- 
re ef BecDexiavand were knows to hava osiaa? il 
‘off his ears, and told him to go and show himself to his 


told greatly for the advantage of the duke of Bur- 
- The towns turned against the Armagnacs, and the Parisians, 
; to neither party, formed a kind of city guard, composed of 








198 THE CABOCHIENS—APPEAL TO THE DAUPHIN. 


Charles VI. - 


the lowest of the people, and commaniled by a butcher, a. 
Bree eatin toes alist obscene ae 
these members’ of a mock government were called 

Bveryone suspected of bang Scmenneea 


sonth. 

‘The news of this altiance soon spread in an exaggerated form. 
The Armagnacs, it was said, had sworn to kill the king, woe 
Paris, and to divide France,’ The duke of Burgundy spread the 


people, 
and repeated it. EA ps r king wept and asked what he could do. 
Soataednee 















seek an interview with the Dauphin, The prince, by the sdvicet 
the duke of DBorgundy, trembling ood ih imself at a window, and 
the surgeon then spoke. ¢ e said, ‘you see your 
humble ‘subjects, the “geet Paris, in ara ators. joe The 
desire only thus to prove to you that th to ak hele 
lives in your service. All their regret is t Eyal surrounded 
ae) who lead you astray. The just hatred which we entertain for 
these men leads us to demand that vengeance should be taken apoo 
te a that ea should be delivered into our hands,’ 


1 
banoal inst those who are my faithful servants." * And,’ 


The "ete pin whelieg bitter tears, took a eroaa of geld 
should happen to bis servants if they were given up, 












ee ENGLAND. I 
Charles VE 





at 
Shir lime with England 

in consequence of the death of Henry IV, 

and the duke of Eemgundy whole 
was unable any longer to withstand them, 
admitted into Paris, the prisoners in the Louvre were 


sgundy was declared a rebel, and it was proposed to confiscate 1 


ese waz ves for the time ended, but the terrible scourge 
sagt April 1415, tho young Hour V. of Bogland ind announced to 
. of Eng! to 

ied to make a descent on France, snd 


‘He was,’ so od 
aah but he was willing to 
of a king, Charles and in the meantime to 
‘Ais daughter on condition of receiving with her all the pro- 
liao oer pw of Bretigny. 
consisting of twelve persons, with « suite of 
to England to give a reply to this demand. 
the marriage with his sister, and. offered 
décslggpedane of. uicactatin,fontoad of, Moe 
For three months negotiations were carried on. ‘Then all 
"s side for the contemplated war, the ambas- 
with considerable presents and the assurance 
‘Dagland was about to follow them, Neither the 
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baie LANDING OF ENOLISH—PREPARATIONS FOR ie 


Janding of the English wasdisputed. "They disem- 
ones are on the L4th of August) 1415, at the entrance of 
the Seine. The town was besieged and vigorously di 
succours came. The citizens were obliged to 
ficur on tho 8th of October, and ster ne 


ul 


By this they crosspd, and a message was then sent by the French 
Prince to Henry, according to the chivalrous customs of the time, 
ni rece a-sapees tag ere! greet the battle. ps 
as ere esea rine egret Calais, that he 
ate nto, ‘therefore should always be found in the 


4 











lish. 

‘The first sight of the French army, with its watch-fires and 
and 50,000 men ready for battle, musthave been startling to the: 
English foree, numbering between eleven and twelve thousand, whe 
reached theground near Agincourt on the cold, ae 
of October. Yet the light-hearted Welshman, David Gam, who made 
his report of the enemy to the king, only md ins vaunting 
“There are enough to be killed, enough to be taken 
‘enough toflee.’ “It would not have been amiss,’ observed 

alee el have had 1006 esr clvee ave Sean « 
king severely; ‘I would not have one ae 
God who has appointed our number. Our enemies 
fidence in their multitudes. I place mine in Him wi 
victory to Judas Maccabeus.’ And without delay 
Seid Sich moc sieonfic ‘The banners were \ 
up to save them from the rain. ‘The pec 
heat tapad their armour, the archers in putting 
inten of ions stale sharp stakes were ook fa he eee 





priests, 
their cotespe rere laid themselves down to rest on straw 


o t 

_ ‘BATTLE OF AGINCOURT, 201 
“EE Te mn ce ce pay ekg 

‘horses, and for the men of their right ears, 
ie fe aretha cia Se 
Soe ts. The great fires which were burning 
beeen eagle the enemy a confused swarm of squires 
and ig a tg og wm a Many 
gestlemen passed the night in their armour on horse- 
back, in order that it might not be soiled by tid ret mia in-whioh 
nae was half sunk, Even the horses seemed sad. Not one, it 

is suid, was heard to gag 

‘On the morning of the 25th of October, 1415, Henry of England 
Jed forth his troops to a field of young green corn where the ground 
with the rain than elsewhere, Here he stationed 
body—the lances in the centre, the archers at the sides, 
Tand around was in such a condition that neither army cared 
the attack. The Hnglish king then sent another messige to 
would give up the title of king of France; he 
would give back Hareur; only heusked for Guienne and Ponthiew, 

iarriage with a French princess, and 800,000 crowns,’ The pro- 
‘was rejected. ‘The French ind looked forward to a battle, and 


wrnge contrast. On the French side 
Peano kamatone ado, three forests of Jances, reaching 
‘back into the narrow distance; in the front were the constable 
Bi ee rn anda crowd of nobles with glit 
eseutcheons and banners, their horses even half hidden 


and osier, with a crossing of iron ; and their axes and hatchets 
their sides made them look like carpenters. 








CAPTIVITY OF LOUIS OF ORLEANS—POETRY. 203 

Charles VI. 
The king immediately went to visit him. ‘Fair cousin,’ he said, 
“how goes it with you?’ ‘Well, my lord,’ was the answer. 
‘Wherefore, then, will you not eat nor drink?’ ‘I am fasting,’ 
replied the duke.’ ‘Fair cousin, continued Henry, ‘take not to 
heart what has happened. God has given me the wietory, not that 
Iam worthy of it, but, as I firmly believe, because the French de- 
served chastisement. If that which they tell me is true, never has 
there been seen such disorder, license, sin, and execrable vice as is 
this day to be seen in France. If God has at length poured down 
His wrath upon such a people, there is no cause for wonder.’ And 
with this happy assurance that his countrymen were suffering the 
anger of Heaven Charles of Orleans and his friends were sent off 
to England. 

The captivity of the duke of Orleans lasted for five-and-twenty 
years, Whilst tho English felt there was any probability of his being 
Tisoed on the throne of France they refused to accept «ransom, He 
‘was at first imprisoned at Windsor with his companions, but was 
‘soon from them and removed for a time to Pomfret Castle ; 
here he was treated honourably but severely, and being without society 
or amusement, except that of falconry, the unfortunate but accom- 
plished prince found his chief solace in poetry. The most per- 
fect French poetry in the middle ages was written by him, 

‘The following lines to Spring are given as a specimen, the old 
spelling being altered so as to make it clear:— 


‘Le Temps & laiasé son manteau 
De vont, de froideur ot de pluie, 
Et @est vétn de broderie, 

De soleil riant clair et beau, 


IL wy a béte ni oisean 
Qai en son jargon ne chante et cri, 


“Le Tempe a Isised gon manteau 
‘De vent, de froideur ot de pluie.” 
Rivitro, fontai i 
Portent ane 








as 
Gouttes d'argent, dortévrerie. 

Chacun s’habille de nouveau ; 

Lo Tempe a Inineé on manteau. 


A portion of’ the duke’s captivity was also spent at Groombridge, 
near Tunbridge, in the house of a Mr, Waller, the same gentleman 
who had found him lying amongst the slain on the field of Agincourt. 
Groombridge is still standing, and it is said that part of the house 
was built under the direction of Charles of Orleans. The prince 
also contributed to the repairs of the neighbouring church of Speld- 
burst, and bis arms may still be seen over the porch, 








204 DEATH IN THE ROYAL FAMILY—ENGLISH TRIUMPH. 
Charles VI. 

‘The victory of Agincourt had been decisive for the English, but 
they were not in a condition to profit by it. Henry returned im- 
mediately to England, and left France to be ruined by the conflicts of 
her princes. 

aris, the king, and the Dauphin were in the hands of the comte 
d’Armagnsc, who had taken the title of constable of France, and the 
authority thus assumed was strengthened by the singular mortality 
which about this time struck down the members of the royal family. 
In the course of a few months the duke of Berri, Louis of Anjou, 
titular king of Sicily, and the Dauphin were dead. The Dauphin 
was about twenty years of age, handsome, indolent, profligate, and 
extravagant. His death was certainly not a great loss to his country, 
but it was followed with singular rapidity by that of his second 
brother, who had been brought up under the guardianship of the 
duke of Burgundy. Charles, the youngest son of the unhappy, in- 
sane king, then became Dauphin; but he was a child, and, except 
in name, the comte d'Armagnac was king. Unprincipled though he 
was, Armagnac’s ability made him an acceptable ruler, for the posi- 
tion of France was perilous. 

‘The cessation of hostilities with England was but temporary; 
everyone knew that. The English were rejoicing in triumphs and 
processions. They chanted thankagivings, and talked of only waiting 
‘ill the spring to take possession of their town of Paris; and the 
common people of England sung in their ballads— 


As the king lay musing on his bed, 
‘He thought himself upon a time— 
‘Those tributes due from the French king, 
That had not boen paid for so long a time! 
Fal lal lal lars, &¢. 4 


‘Ho called unto his lovely 
His lovely page away came ho, 
Saying, « You must go to the French king— 
‘Those tributes that are doo to me!’ 
Fal lal lal lara, &¢. 





Away, away, wont this lovoly page, 

‘Awny, away, and away went he, 

Until he came to the king of France, 

‘Where ho fell down on his bended knee. 
Fal lal lal lara, &e. 





‘My master he doth greet. you well, 

He doth greet you most heartily. 

If you don't send him those tributes home, 

‘Oh, in Freneh land you will soon him see! 
F Tara, &. 





or iii cca 205, 
Tn the midst of this proud excitement came the news that the 
comte d’Armagnac, aided by Genoese vessels, was attacking Harfleur 
by sea. It was a bold attempt, and at first successful. The fleet 
sent by to relieve Harfleur was repulsed, but the comte 
@. ‘could not follow up this success; he was too much 
i eared 2 rare Paris. chy mame By i 
to regain his power. A conspiracy was formed to introduce 
the ‘into the capital. It was headed by a Jame canon, 
the ‘a brother. Armagnac discovervd the conspiracy ; 
the canon was seized and dressed in his violet robes, carried in a cart 
‘the city, and then blocked up in a niche in a wall, a little 
‘and water being given him to prolong his misery. ‘The 
Pe ere bie of the pony to kill 
oe and very many were 
‘seized and drowned; and it was forbidden to bathe in the Seine, lest 
ee tent a be ccazied. reine 
duke of Burgundy revenged himself by stopping the su 
lies of food for the Baran Even Shake ataealygd ees 
2. eps eg being eet it oe Hic of the 
Burgundians his dinners were so \¢ turned to the constable 
and said, ‘Why don't you drive away those people?” 
could not be driven away, but neither could they enter Paris. 
At the duke of Burgundy carried off the queen to Tours, 
‘that she was regent, and that she forbade the people to pay 
prohibition proved a death-blow to the power of the 
a. provinces turned against him ; only Paris 
was under his authority, and the Parisians were ruined, hungry, and 













ui 


And in the meantime Henry V. had again landed in Normandy 
(August 1417), and had taken Onen and was besieging Rouen. THis 
coure was marked by consummate wisdom ; all who submitied to 
‘im were protected ; order was upheld, work and agriculture wore 
iotered. Priests and women were treated with respect. Churches 
Wer guarded with reverence, His advance might indeed be com- 

toakind of military promenade; and so secure did he feel 
he had no hesitation in dividing his army into four bodies, 20 
‘that he might undertake several sieges at a time. He had indeed 
Title to fear. The\comte d’ Armagnac was helpless, and the duke of 
‘was his secret friend and ally. 
re-enter Paris and scize the reins of government was the 
object, and it was soon gained. A man named Leclerc, an 
r, whose father kept the keys of the Porte St. Germain, 
‘been ill-treated by the Armagnacs, stole the keys of the gate 
his father's pillow, and on an appointed night admitted 
80) Burgundians into the city; 400 citizens joined them, and 





ae OF RURGUNDIANS—MASSACRES OP PRISONERS. 


hid himself in the house of a mason. Then the B 

poured into the city. Indescribable terror and. misery were the 

‘consequence. The vigiseon lived ir devel tint she Arak ace 

return to deliver those of their party who were imprisoned. 

after night they were wakened by the tocsin calling them to arms 
a {aig At length, ‘on Sunday night, the 12th of June, 1418, pcre 

a massacre of the Armagnac prisoners, The 
Olabiee he the prisons were visited. cain 
—even those imprisoned for dee rere murdered it 


which they 
bat toa yet entered Paris, to come withont delay. 
panied by the queen Isabeau. The oon 
Soe with all thelr might, * Long live 

een, That was the one thin 
came not; neither did provisions, ‘The ‘the 
Seine; the Armagnacs were close in the neighbourhood. A. pest 
lence broke ont in Paris and the adjacent vlegess 50,000. 
died. They seemed to have been exhausted by pe ie 
‘and had no strength to resist. ‘Those who Tod been 
the massacres sank at once in despondency ; they sates 
ligious consolation; they would receive no sacraments. | 
eight hundred are said to have died despairingly, whilat ethers we 
seen running about the streets crying out, * ° Loat Soe 
then throwing themselves madly head-foremost into a pie 


promise that the prisoners, if given up to the mob, 
Tele pe 
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OF THE MOB—SIEGE OF ROUEN. 
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typrondbod the fin for negligence in the affairs of the kingdom. 
indoubtedly ieeener both of the duke and the sire de Navailles 
followed immediately. Duchitel always ‘insisted that he did not 
mae doubt that the deed was 
‘The murder of Jean Sans Peur was not only a great crime, but 
tm immense misfortune for the Dauphin. Unworthy though the duke 
jinion, as soon as he was dead there roso up a party at= 
to his name, and indignant at the treachery which had proved 
fatal to him. 
Te was impossible for the Danphin to tikethe lead inthe king- 
and a treaty with the English was now the only thing talked 


because, by the marriage of Katharine and Henry, 
could not be king, at least her daughter would be queen. Philip, 
‘son of Jean Sans Pear, known in rapa oe Philip the Good, 


jeeeaigesns he would fain revenge his fa 
month of November ambassadors were despatched to the 
king and graciously received. ‘Am I not of the same blood 
asthe king of France?’ said Henry. ‘When I become the king's 
in-law I will defend him against all men.’ 
a fae entered into which gave him even more than he 
inclined to ask for. Having the secret support of Philip 
Burgundy, he demanded and received the reversion of the throne 
France; and at the close of the treaty the utter degradation of 
‘uunfortumate Danphin was announced to the world. ‘Thus ran 
‘words: ‘Considering tho horrible crimes perpetrated against 
by Charles, the so-called Dauphin, we—our son the king 
and-also our dear son Philip of Burgundy—agree to make 
‘with the sid Charles, except by common consent, and with 
‘consent of the three estates of the kingdom.’ 
The marriage of Henry and Katharine was solemnised at Troyes 
Qnd of June, 1420, Magnificent fétes were given on the 
‘but Henry did not suffer himself to be engaged by them so 
forget that the Dauphin and the Armagnacs were still his 
jes. On the very day of the marriage, ashe heard the prepara- 
‘which were making for public jousts, he said, openly: ‘1 pray 
the king, whose daughter I have espoused, and all his 
{ and I command my own servants, that they be ready to- 
‘morning to undertake with me the siege of the city of Sens, 
joust at his pleasure’ And on thevext day 
Pieiabasing waa left, whilst her Ere departed to 
against her brother. It proceoded slowly ; 
‘taken, another vaistal; bab Henry, ha 
? 


though one place 
ring the king on 


amnery sane with fal ae 
tacked to Bett wns aloes! Settle, ood suieaesae 
Ped he ade oorager oe oon Tae aeaclaal 
‘asa messenger of peace. The 
Stoo tra Eines, nd ove ceca ios 
churches to kiss. 


‘were said at the ai ion 


their eyes with the 
cob pray i Ssiinreeracepreiina gy Pe 
SI Pee She wr on Sie 
peae table was kept; ie i” etm 
‘oth ment and drink.’ Yet. th 
peg inglish monarch was a noble king, 
cold indeed in manner, yet courteous to the meanest 
sa ed aero a 
sible!’ or ‘Itmay be so!’ In general he said little, but wl 
his words were sharp and cutting asa razor. 
bij stereetak Ei sl nla ‘whatever might be 
zht to him, he received it without moving a muscle. 4 
fice, Hin tonto ed shown, dul eer a 
‘too great to be ~ 


rece eco me 


itriarch, guided 
oe At the 
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4,2, 1422. His body was carried to Westminster, and his pee wile 
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liters but he ald rata tata nds oapral ‘was obli; toe 
turn to Vincennes, The physicians told him that his end ‘near, 
and he summoned his brothers to his side, committed his little i 
to their care, and gave them two wise posnalsy one to 












‘They took the remains of the unfortunate Charles to St. Denis 
His chamberlain, his confesor, and a few officars of his 
attended the funeral, but only one royal prince, the duka of 
was present, and ho was a foreignor. Charles had no sons Livi 
who could show him honour at his grave. Three were dead, 
the only one who remained was the proscribed disinberited D; 

‘When the body was let down into the vault, the head 
broke their staves and threw them into the grave, and aia tng 
the king-at-arme, exclaimed, * May God have 
the right noble and right excellent prince Charles, 
sixth of the name, our natural and sovereign lord|' A oa 
lowed and te added, «Long live Henry, by the grace of God king 
of France and England, our sovereign lord 

‘The condition of France, and especially "Pasi when the deh 
of Charles VI. tok’ place ia elinoes too tereibledior dasaripeie i 
1421, we are told that the country was 0 di that | 
made their way unmolested into the fields to feed upon the 
bodies which lay thero, und at night even entered into 
‘was almost deserted by the overtaxed citizens, 

Strange it is that such a period should ave beed cab 





forms a familiar spectacle, it was y 


Je for them to find a momentary forgetfulness of their misery 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
CHARLES VIL. 
AD. 1422-1476, 


r a child not id—English by his father, French 
| oe icetiell ap amie ple cirri 


‘successor 
‘VE Yet at the very time when he was 
Be ise Denphin to be Charles VII. was made in 
hapel of the castle of Mehun, near Bourges. ‘The Dauphin 
(at on mourning on the preceding day, but now he was dressed 
arlet—a of hope and victory, for even at that time of 
bus tion there were cheering tokens for the future. 
aoe tuo means wanting in influence, ‘The duke of 
, whose iter he ad married, was on his side, The 
Parons of Languedoc—the counts of Clermont and 
by him. The duke of Milin furnished him with 
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21A CHARACTER OF CHARLES VIT.—JAQUELINE OF 
Charles VIL. ¥ 


1,500 men. ‘The Scotch earls of Douglas and Buchan ba 
of 6,000. If only Charles had 
energy to make the most of his advantages, he have spared 


France years of misery, and saved the lives of ‘of his 
people, "But his excellent abilities, ia wine intentions, his goodnes 
of heart, were all marred by his indolence and love of amusement, 
_ At the age of twenty, when, if at any time, exertion should bea 

_ pleasure, Charles could do nothing but make courteous i 
and pee grateful words. Deeds he was not ready for, and money 
the bad none to give; for he was so poor that even hia ; 
_ we are told, hesitated to let him haye his boots, because they were 
“not paid for. His appearance also was against him. 
“had a pleasant face, he was small in stature, and for 
‘ery thin log, Ho looked to the best advantage when he wore 
a long cloak; but generally he was dressed in a short green 
tor end he people Tage at Us ll abe oa vry as | 


- The English styled him in derision the king of | 
Testes i tip there he ad ned hin. cesdeoes te Sa 
not wise in their ridicule, for the king of Bourges was a 
whilst the king of France was an Englishman; and the vast advau- 
‘tage of nationality they had yet to learn to their cost. For the 
present, however, all seemed to favour the fulfilment of the 4 
ment by which Henzy VI. of England had been placed on 
His ray He ja bere ; but the clever and firm- 
min fohn, duke of wed, hi le, was wed to govern 
in his pe) as regent, Paris, and the [ovine oe 
Loire, acknowledged his authority, and the support of the all-power- 
fal Philip of Burgundy, however doubtful it might once have 
was, as it appeared, secured by the marriage of Bedford to one 
Philip's sisters. 














vvoured 

his sickly cousin, the duke of Brabant, with Jaqueline, countes 

of Hainault and Holland, two provinces closely adja 4 
‘The duke of Brabant was not likely either to iv eng 

he shonld die without children, the duke of ‘Burgundy wo be his 

Tt was a selfish, ill-advised marriage, and Jaqueline, who was 
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a ; 
French monarch must under such ciroum- 
ground but for the weakness of his character, 
‘he was not without a shrewd and wise counsellor 

mother-in-law, Yolande, the wi duchess of 
afier the death of her husband, Louis II. (so called 
ims to the kingdom of Naples), was recognised as 
house of Anjou, and she endeavoured to keep up its 
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‘count de Richemont, the brother of the duke of Brittany, to 

‘De constable of France, and by this means gain over the duke to 
is side. Richemont, ‘however, soon rendered himself obnoxious 
‘to bis master by the sternness of his character, Charles was governed 
i ‘Two of them, the tire de Giac and the sire de 
‘who had interfered with Richemont’s plans, were, by the 

orders, arrested and condemned to death without form of 


s poisoned his wife, Richemont then provided Charles 
fayourite, named La Trémouille, and the first use 
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ee in recommending appoint the brave and 
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a SURG OF ORLEANS—DEPENCE—DEATH OF SALISBURY. 


which the youth made of his influence was to porsuade his royal 
master to! the constable, 

‘The unfortunate Gharles now found himself as helpless as ever. 
‘His party seemed incurably divided, and the English seizing the 
opportunity for a determined move which might end the contest, 
assenibled about ten or twelve thousand men, and laid siege to 
‘Orleans, the key to the southern provinces (1428). The citizens were 
ce een ot Charles Orleans had been the general 
the Armagnac party, and now they agreed to burn the suburbs rather 
iatallege tek to remain as a shelter for the English. They taxed 
themselves heavily, they cast cannon, they collected a garrison of 
soldiers from various nations, and placed under the command 
of Dunois, the illegitimate brother of the imprisoned duke of 
Orleans, and with heroic cheerfulness prepared themselves to endure 
the privations of age ee Pe 

Ininine Was not, however, their greatest danger, for the Engli 
had not been able entirely to surround the city, and provisions 
found admittance with tolerable ease. On one day 900 were 
brought into the town. As for the English bullets, the citizens 
laughed at them, for scarcely anyone was killed, and the 
declared that they had known a bullet carry off a man’s shoe 
out injuring his foot, Their own cannon, on the other hand, worked 
wonders, Distinct names were given tothem. One cast by a clever 
gunner of Lorraine, and known as ‘Master Jobn,’ was the cause 
of special alarm to the enemy; its discharge was futal. And still 
‘worse was it-when, from time to time, ‘Master John” was allowed 
to feign desth, and was taken away for a little while, only 10 re 
appear quite unexpectedly when the English were least prepared for 
hun. 


Exchanges of compliments were not wanting between the two 
Violins were the fashion of the day, and some were sent t0 
the English to diminish their weariness during the long winter, 
whilst Dunois forwarded tothe earl of Suffolk a fur coat in 
Bra plate of ie. Bar thes which rat nelson pel of 
Orleanists was the death of the English general, lord Salisbury, He 
was inspecting the small towers outside the town, when his conductor 

inted to the city of Orleans and said, ‘My lord, you see 
Town? The eat] locked> At that memenba bullae stick Elana 
eye and carried away part of his head, The bullet, it was said, wat 
fired by the ’s con whilst his father was gone to dinner, 
There were other excitements also of a specially military character. 
Sorties, skirmishes for the protection of convoys of provisions, even 
duels for the amusement of both sidee—two Gascons against two 
Englishmen, the Gascons having the advantage ; a fight between the 
pages of the two armies when the English pages had the victory; 
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and a | of six Frenchmen to bave hi? ae 
pot however, was not: Fes 


Fr ig teen Bourbon, anxious to aid his countrymen, sent a bady of 
troupe nade tho command of his eldest on, the conte ty 


aks of Bedfork Tt consisted of 800 


weno ll wih wien of a i ror ions mere ec 
Baran for he senson of Lent, As the cay ate 


an immediate attack, 
Heels rota be Ole sony ia ieee ditallie ape 
had come op. In the meantime the English took the alarm. 


| acento te apie genet 
‘and then, seeing rng that thera of thr enoses ner roken by the 
fEaenad ot ets onset, rallied forth frpen Uhoix enclogaip bein the 
stakes and entirely dispersed them, The citizens of Orleans called 
Bie arate fice tal of the henge lit 
strewn with 

Sees ge 


‘with reinforcements, Dunois alone preserved his courage. 
that it would be better to fall into French than English 
‘sent to the duke of Burgundy, offering to yield the city if 
- Bedford would then retire. "The duke went immediately 
the proposition before the regent, who replied drily 
be sorry to have beaten the bush only that the 
indy might have the birds.’ And the duke, much 
answer, immediately withdrew all his forces from 


fli 
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‘of the besieged citizens were thus at their lowest ebb, 
‘sent of a nature which, if it cannot be called strictly 
et aeiniciy a regarded as one of the most manifest 
Eiiproriiaate for the relief of a kingdom that has 
vouchsafed to man. 

Te was at the beginning of March 1429 that Charles VIL, son, 
peereerenen bled his little court for the purpose of 

reeiving and interrogating a young peasant girl, Jeanne d’Arc, a 
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218 JEANNE D'ARC—INTERVIEW WITH CEMRLES. 
sage’ bain village of who ith a strange tale of 

native of the of Domremy, came with a 

Erect aaicnn wifes aha satel hadlpncrinned Be that it was 

Re sia ae oe ) and especially to deliver Orleans. 

Charles was fully as to the character and 
of the girl. Evi ice har huoes upon’ rca 
bag openly stating her intentions. Hrving gained over to a belief 
her inspiration the sire de Baudricourt, a French commander in 

ine own neighbourhood, she had been conducted by him to the duke 

of Lorraine, and the duke despatched wales 8 guard of soldien 

to Chinon, that the king might judge of her sincerity or of her 


‘im 

Bs was greging = ty torches illumined the hall, and more than 
800 courtiers were gathered round their sovereign, all desirous to se8 
one who must be, €0 they thought, either a sorceress or 
A irl was introduced ; she Was apparently about eit 
ral with a fice attractive but of no remarkable Deanty. 
Simplo and modest in manner, though wearing the dress of a boy; 
she entered the hall humbly, and without tho slightest hesitation 
knelt down before the king, who, to test her powers, had 
himself amongst his courtiers, so as not to be dis 
them, Charles in-vain endeavoured to persuade her that eal 
mistakon him, In a voice singularly sweet and penctrating sbi 
said, ‘Gentle Dauphin’—he had not yet been crowned according 


t the cu monies, and she would not acknowledge him 
Bes ngy of Heaven has wat neo tal. you Seah yeaa 

be comelile aad crowned wt: ome; and dtall the viceroy of 
the King of Heaven, who is the King of France.’ 

Charles, greatly struck by her manner, took her aside, and alter 
some minutes’ private conversation returned to his courtiers, 
that he believed in her. She had told him things known only 10 
himsclf and Ged, His conviction could not, however, at once be 
shared by others, and it was proposed that » careful. investigution 
of Jeanne d’Arc's claims should be made, under the 
archbishop of Rheims. ‘To this prelate Jeanne gave her 
with evident truthfulness, She was the daughter of an | 
peasant, and had been brought up religiously, but without : 
education, She could sew and spin, but she could neither 
write. The village of Domremy was surrounded by the forests of 
the Vosges, and the legends of the forest had Goubtlens early sau 
Jated an imaginative and devotional temperamont, which its 
‘ent in religious worship and acts of charity, Jeanne was @ col- 
stant attendant upon all the services of the and 
hher care of the sick and suffering. ‘The miseries caused by the civil 
‘wars reached even to her secluded home. Bugitives arrived at the 
village, and Jeanne assisted in rocovering them. She gave up het 
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220 ‘ENQUIRY, INTO JEANNE’S MISSION—ITS ACCEPTANCE. 
Vu. 











Rheims First, however, I must write to the and 
mon them to retire, ee 


a her judges ee not disobey her, oie 
‘back to England was fen to the En; Doglish looden At last 
Theron ot haesiiee cf aaet tag eon te ee 
without fear be 

She was then treated with all honour. Tt was a 
when Jeanne for the first time appeared in ‘mith, 





Sree, lemme ssc niptt ce 
at her own request, from the altar of Saint Cather J 
‘but which she wore only as a token of war. “il )’ she anid, 
tae wee ore 7 


Jeidary instad of covey investing che town, bad 
in isolated bodies, which had no com 


them were to be found some of the most determined 
men who ever existed. One, Gilles de Reth, issaid to h 
original of Blue Beard. 
‘The appearance of Jeanne smongst such men was like 
from heaven. Tt touched the yet immering park of b 
‘The Gascon chief, Lu Hire, who had been accustomed to 
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222 THE TAKING OF THE TOURNELLES—RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH. 


Charles VII. 


attack it on the 8th of May, but the French leaders held a secret 
council, and Jeanne was told that they had resolved on delay. Pro- 
bably their wish only was to deceive her, and prevent her from being 
it. Jeanne, aware of their insincerity, merely said: + You 
wwe been at your council and I haye beon at mine.” And. 
to her chaplain she added: ‘Come to me to-morrow at 
and do not leave me; I shall have much to do, Blood flow 


when the French forces embarked in their boats on the river peed 
the Tournelles, The English defended the fort valiantly, and thea» 
sailants faltered, when Jeanne jumped into the ditch, seized a Indder, 
and placed it against the wall. At that instant an arrow struck her 
between the shoulder and the heart. She was laid upon the gras | 












away her attendants, ordered some oil to be laid upon the wound, 
and accnsing herself of sinful weakness, owned herself willing t0 
submit entirely to thi mee 
day, but rithont any apparent advantage. The standard 

Maid of Orleans, so dreaded by the enemy, was belipaa Basque 
soldier; and Jeanne, encouraging him, said: ‘When the standard 
touches the wall you will be uble to enter” It did touch the 

and the French, excited to desperation, rushed forward and 

the fortress as though they had ascended by steps. The people of 
Orleans, who hud been watehing the fight from the other side of the 
Loire, now hastened across the river, and valiantly supported their 
friends; and when night came, the fort of the Tonmelles was theirs 

‘The fate of the Tournelles decided that of Orleans, ‘The next 
day, which was Sunday, May 8th, 1429, the whole ego 
army was in retreat, under the command of Talbot and 
Proudly and in good order they marched away, and Jeanne forbade 
that they should be pursed; but before quite out of 
sight she caused an altar to be erected in seni and mass to be 
said, and in the vé of the enemy the rendered 
thanks to Godlfor His Gd. ca: 

‘The effect of the deliverance of Orleans was 
supernatural power was everywhere recognised, 
Jeanne’s influence was from the Evil-one; but the 
that it was from God, and that Charles VII. had 
to His favour. 

‘And now it was needful that the king should 
moment snd. wooed to Rheims to be crowned. 
made one mistake; they had delayed the 
young Henry VL, and the first crowned would: 
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king. Besides, it would be a grand thing for Charles VII. to make 
his royal through English France, and thus to take posses 
‘sion of it. So said Jeanne; and though opened er seemed 
Cl ote hesitation ‘adopted, advance was one 
Troyes the gates ‘ the cit = boca eg kiiert Spero 
i were closed, in preparation for a siege. 
‘But Jeanne led the nti the assault, and the enemy, seized with 
asudden threw down their arms. 
was on the Ith of July, and on the 15th the royal forces 


‘The people came to meet their king, joyously chanting hyrans, 
Die ected ova pooplay'iexcisinios Jexzng; if Tans dle, 
eae rn 

archbishop, who heard the speech, said: “Do you then 
Think you are about to die? i 
Aa not,’ was the answer. It will be as God pleases. Yet 


brothers and sisters. They would be so happy to see me. But at 
e Tkindiansed rhe do,’ and locking 
‘up to Heaven she returned thanks to Almighty God. 
And at that moment, says an old chronicler, ¢ All who saw her 
believed more than ever that her mission was from God.” 
| Sunday, the 17th, was fixed for the coronation, and on that morn- 
before going to the cathedral, Jeanne dictated a letter to the 
uke of Burgundy, recalling nothing of the past, only praying 
‘that on both sides forgiveness might be granted, a8 became good 
‘Christians. 
of coronation was performed by the archbish 
‘Rheims, the Mail of Orleans standing by his side with her stan 
in her hand. Charles was anointed with the consecrated oil of St, 
and according to the ancient ritual was lifted upon his throne 
‘the ecclesiastical peers, and afterwards waited upon by the lay 
At the moment of his coronation Jeanne knelt and said, as 
his knees and wept, ‘Oh, gentle king, God's will has 
‘accomplished! He ordained that [ should cause the siege of 
ised, and that I should bring you to Rheims to be 
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had been permitted to accomplish the Will of God. 
her mission; aud from that time a presentiment of 
to have brooded over her. Even from the 
said : *Make use of me now, for I shall live 
»' And the fulfilment of the foreboding was 
regent Bedfor und the duke of Burgundy were 

us prepurations were making for the defence 
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‘REPULSE OF THE PRENCH—JEANNE TAKEN PRISONER. 
a ek 


The king, indeed, ander ‘honours upon. pee 
granted letters of nobility to her family and their descendants, and 
exempted her village from taxes. But what was this eompared ‘with 
the deliverance of France from the English yoke! 

‘The winter came, and nothing was done or could be done. In 
Ag; the spring of 1430 Jeanne again renewed the war, and appears to 
1° have exercised civil as well as military authority. Tn an cope 
ment fought near Lagny, she captured a ferocio 
deli 


‘he man rich 
ii nd when the 


as innelistely beseyel by Philip of ney snl ase 
on acertain day to receive the Eucharist in ies 
she leaned sudly against a pillar, and said pepreceaer r 
ttysesoafbede eal cy dene children, tall jor 
is one who has sold me to the enemy, I am : 
I shall be delivered over to death, Pray God for me, I be 

for Tl no anger abl to ere my king oe th ae i 


‘Dh following day, the 28rd of May, she made a 
tat the head of a body of troops. 
su 


fagainst them, Jeanne defended herself bravely, but when 
Sinn ny eae a er ‘wo 





final Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, Bedford's brother, a 
hatred it was well known would be deadly. 
For the sum of ten thousand francs Jeanne was sold to the duke 
Bedford, and early in the month of November she was taken to 
Plced in un ion cage, and heavily chained, 


diocese she bad been taken prisoner, undertook the enquiry as 
Jeanne’s pretensions, her character, and conduct. He was assisted 
y doctors of the Sorbonne, and the vicar of the inquisitor- 
for France. . 
2 days the trial was carried on. ‘The accusations chiefly 
Seanne’s supposed sorcery, and to certain heretical opinions 
iid ehe entertained, and also to the fact that had 
of aboy. The Maid herself insisted upon. the 
voices which had urged her to her mission; 
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ilst on an opposite 
Jeanne, in her customary man's dress, and around her 


‘was to admonish her. In the distance was to be seen the exe~ 
mn his cart, ready to carry her off 8 soon as she should 


i 





supposed errors. A pen was placed in her hands, but she 
Q 





‘THE SENTENCE OF GRACE—JEANME'S 


rm. 
could not write, and with a smile she drew a circle. 
took her band and caused her to'make a cross. ead 


is judges, had before this given up her boy's 
arab mem Ser ao 


al ehaigol i upon Ben os ats an 
Shere kata Hever tated bert she 


abjured to save her life, her fate was certain. She was 
heretic, and delivered over to the civil authority 


she uttered one ery of agony, but aoe 

called upon God and His ‘angels and 

were from God! My voices have not deceived me.’ ‘Th 

Bead snk upon her eas andr word wag Joa 
‘Ten thousand men wept. ‘The executioner that ni 

terror to his confessor, relmowleging his grievous af, and 











298 TREACHERY OF BEDFORD AND GLOUCESTER—CONORESS AT AREAS 
Charles Pi 
they should have had more done for them at the marriage of a gold- 
smith, ‘The ill-feeling soon became so marked that it was 
advisable that Henry should be taken to Rouen. There he waslo: 
in the castle not fur from the prison of the Maid of Orleans, and 
000 he was carried back to England. 


arrested, Bedford’s piensa it would be better to have him 
‘aris. A subsequent letter stated that the 















plainly showed that an open rupture was at hand. One di 
in the way of reconciliation with Charles was the duke's p 
enmity to the family of Anjou, who were the king's near 
put this obstacle was removed by the chivalrous and kit 
René, count of Anjou, who, having fought against the B 
party and been taken prisoner, amused himself in his cap 
Fainting pictures for churches ; and when Philip of Burg 
to see him, presented him with a likeness of Jean Sang 
was impossible after this to be his enemy, and the duke restored R 
to liberty under certain stipulations, 

And if the duke of Burgundy would fain have had sq 
ment of affairs which should rid the country of the 
more were the-wisest counsellors of Charles impatient for tl 
end. The only person who was inclined to put obstacles 
‘way was the unworthy Saronita Ta ‘Trémouille, and Ch 
compelled to consent to his arrest and imprisonment. 
de Richemont was now at the head of the king’s co 
Isat Sbiwan csfiniely sgrobas with tesa of Bur 
‘a general congress of Buropean princes should be 

digy ecewe aan oe bie Ocoee 

1s Te -was a grand assembly. To it came the eo 





sadors from the council of Basle, which was then sitting | 
of the Pope, the emperor, the Kings of Castile, Aragon, 


in which, in order to leave everyone free 
the parties whose rights and duties were 
iusand Ahasuerus. ‘The conclusion finally 
treaty of Troyes was invalid, because it con 
Tine espera teenage pene The 
sundy was only too willing to aceept this interpretation, 
BP Aceeipslaigrd mises hock ees mies 


promise that he would now use all 
ish the offenders, He also 


‘could:not keep 
‘Now Philip of 
of hia ransom in favour of marriage which, by closely 





230 DEATH OF ISABEAU—£CORCHEURS—THE PRAGUERIE. 

Charles PIL 
uniting the three great branches of the royal family to each other, 
and to the king, rendered the full restoration of Charles to his legiti- 
mate position almost a certainty. 

It is remarkable that at the ‘very time when the hopes of the 
king were thus raised, hin mother, Isabeau of Bavaria, died in 
neglect and obscurity at Paria Her selfishness, profligacy, and 
utter disregard of parental duty, had awakened universal contempt. 
She was buried at St. Denis without any show of royal honours; 
and when a monument was afterwards erected over her, the sculptor, 
instead of placing at her feet, according to the fashion of the time, 
the figure of a dog, substituted that of a wolf. 

The peace of Arras was a death-blow to the English. In the 

42; spring of the following year, 1436, their forces left Paris amidst the 

.p. shouts and taunts of the populace; and the following year, November 

“37 1487, king Charles made his triumphal entry. He had not visited 
his capital since—nineteen years before—he had been carried off 
his mother and the Armagnac princes, when Jean Sans Peur 
possession of it. He was received enthusiastically, but was unable log 
to remain there, for a dreadful epidemic broke out, and the streets 
were 80 deserted that wolves again made their appearance, and 
fourteen persons are said to have been devoured by them in on 
week, 

Civil war had indeed left fatal effects everywhere. In the 
provinces the soldiers, unused to labour, became brigands. They 
called themselves ‘écorcheurs,’ or flayers, and were under. the 
command of leaders such as La Hire and Sentrailles, who bad 
distinguished themselves at the siege of Orleans. ‘The constable 
De Richemont waged a fairly successful war against them, be 
they were not entirely subdued until the king, roused, it is mid 
by the remonstrance of his favourite, Agnes Sorel, a woman d 
talent as well as beauty, convoked the States-General at Orles 

ao.in 1439, and published, with their concurrence, an ordinan 

14 by which it was declared high treason for any nobleman to elit 
soldiers on his own account, whilst at the same time it was 
to establish a permanent army, the officers being nominated by & 
king. This increase of royal power awakened discontent among tit 
nobles, and several of them leagued with the ‘écorcheurs’ to res 
it. A new form of insurrection was the result. It was called 
Praguerie, in reference to a religious war at that time carrying @ 
in Germany, between the Hussites, or Reformers of Bohemia, st 
the Roman Catholics. Louis, the Dauphin, the dukes of Bourb 
and Alencon, and the loyal Dunois joined it; but the kng 
supported by the duke of Burgundy and the constable De Richems=s 
was soon able to make head against it. 

tus ‘In 1440 the duke of Orleans was released from his loug captitif 
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262 THE DAUPHIN—1IS SECOND MARRIAGE—RESIDENCE AT _ 


Charles VII. 


gle of 
= aia havin would. known child- 
Sis Precocious, having never, it seem, 
hood oF the sti Meta gad selfish Devaney ‘from 
the fourteen placed himself in opposition to his father, At 
Hixteas Ke would sin have joined with trose 4 Bo dadtred Seca 
Charles ; and though he was forgiven and had considerable scattered 
domains assigned him, his ambitious spirit was still dissatisfied, He 
desired the possession of some large province, such as Normandy, 
enne, or Languedoc, With cither of these under hia 
would have found no difficulty in seizing more. He might, 
have sueceeded, but for the influence of Agnes Sorel and 
Briézé, the king's minister. Supported by them, Charles 
demands, and Louis then retired to his own territory of D 


upon life! “speak of it no more.’ Louis then married a. 
apa tow of ney wath ads ef coe 
a great show of intimacy with the duke of Burgundy, 
rival of the French monarch, and at length he left France alto 
and took up his residence at Brussels, 
‘The court of Burgundy was at this time tho centro of & 
valry and luxury of Christendom. ‘The of the 
the Golden Fleece attracted the bravest knights to ve, Pi 
and the most beautiful women to his court; and his 
ascale of extravagant, though uncouth, , magnidoence wh aoe 
present day appears almost fabulous. But t 
4a serious side : the great nobles of Christendom an the 
Burgundy’s court for pleasure, but tee i 
who had any private enmity against the king of ae 
repair to Brussels to find encouragement in their reb 
and at the head of the discontented nobles was the Dau 
When Charles heard of his flight and his reception at 
ae andy, he remarked, ‘The duke is harbouring a 
poultry; but Philip himself apparently had no 
Hea seal his duchess treated the Dauphin almost as if h 
whilst Louis, on the other hand, exhibited himself in 
of the most forlorn, forsken, pitiable prince in the w 
‘brought tears into the eyes Of hie listeners as he spoke of 
cutions he had endured. 








‘was not prepared to furnish the 

would enable him to return to France 

. Maire were not as yet in condition 

was himself old, his dominions were not quite 
ly was made up of too many 
ians were French by 
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‘The duke offeredito 
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234 DEATH OF CHARLES VIl.—JOURNEY OF LOUIS Xf. TO PARIS. 
Louis XI. 

had at heart were to drive his father to despair and to undermine 

the power of the prince who was sheltering him, 

first object was quickly accomplished. ‘The conviction of 

his son’s baseness crushed Charles to the dust. Tormented by the 

idea that the Dauphin was conspiring against his life, he sank into 

state of imbecility, which was almost insanity. At length he abeo- 

lutely refused to take any nourishment, and, after a total absti 
uv. of seven days, hedied on the 22nd of July, 1461, at the age of 
Mél fifty-eight. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LOUIS x1. 
A.D, 1461-1498, 


‘Tae nobles of France wept at the funeral of Charles VII, and not with- 
oitt cause. His funeral was in a certain sense their own, for it 
betokened the extinction of their feudal power. The shout of ‘ Vive 
le roi!’ raised over the coffin of the dead monarch found ie 
response from them. Dunois, who had lived through anarchy an 
civil war, and could fully appreciate the blessings of an undisturbed 
gpremnint only murmured in a low voice, ‘Let everyone look out 
for himself.” 

The French nobles took the advice and hastened to meet their 
new sovereign, who, on the tidings of his father’s death, at once 
prepared to leave Flanders, The duke of Burgundy made a great 
show of his protection. ‘I intend,’ he said, ‘to take the Kings 
Rheims for his coronation with 100,000 men in my train.’ 
speech was reported to Louis, who enquired drily of the sire de 
Croye, the duke’s confidant, ‘Why does my fair uncle wish to 
take with him so large a force? Am I not king? What is be 
afraid of?’ And the duke was persuaded to dismiss the larger por- 
tion of his followers. 

The journey was not one of mere pomp. Louis XI, from 
the first moment of his accession, showed himself resolved to exhibit 
his independent authority. Concessions were granted to the towns 
changes made in the local governments without consultation ot 
advice from any person. Up to this period he bad lived without 
trust in any human being, and without trust he was o 
reign. His chief source of anxiety arose from the Burgundian noblet 
‘They had been his intimate companions; he had talked with on 
followed the chase with another, and been entertained by all gent- 
rously. Now they would expect rewards, which Louis was by 30 
means prepared to give. But he kept his own counsel, and the oaly 








ion 
of the duke of Burgundy rather than of 
King of France. The duke, on his splendid horse, in the midst 
‘pages, looked like an emperor. The king, shab- 
‘before him us if merely to announce his coming. 
‘have seemed indeed as if the whole object of the ceremonial 
‘to contrast the of the two sovercigns, As the i 
A 
‘alike covered with velvet, gold, and precious stones. 
the duke floated over 140 magnificent chariots, bear- 


in dvds fonts while: baling yore animals 
‘the coronation banquet—the small sheep of Ardennes 
bullocks of Flanders. 

on the other hand, 2] asa man belonging to 
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‘and when the bishop of Laon would have raised him, he still 
Kneeling, ‘The same show of humility continued during 


ceremony of ancinting being the king ascended 
and the duke of Burgundy, as first peer of the realm, 
held up the crown that all might see it, and then, after a long 
gently rested it upon the king’s head, and exclaimed, ‘ Vive 
joie St. Denis!’ and a responsive shout rose from the 
jerowd. At the banquet the king appeared wearing his 

| crown, but it was too large; he quietly took it off and Inid it by his 
_ leaving the princes almost without notice, he talked freely 

x one of his attendants, Philippe Pol, a shrewd, clever man who 
‘stood behind his chair. He was obliged, however, at leagth to give his 
elsewhere, fora great noise was heard, and there entered the 
hall a body of men bearing ornaments and cups of gold, which 

‘the presents made to the king by the duke of Burgundy in honour 
occasion. Philip was indeed full of courtesy on this 
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236 TOURNAMENT—THE KING AT THE HOTEL DES TOURNELLES. 


Lowis XL. 





day. He must have felt himself the real master of the kingdom, and 
it would matter little to him to papi homage to his liege 
lord. Even in Paris, where he had not made his appearance for 
nine-and-twenty years, the citizens in the old quarter of the city 
where his palace stood had never forgotten him, and on his entrance 
he had been thus accosted by a butcher, «Oh, Gee honed noble 
duke of Burgundy, welcome to the city of Paris ! 
you were here, and much has your presenca been deed aa 
now the duke undertook to do justice and to confer favours, and 
monks, beggars, ladies who had lost their fortunes, clergy whose 
churches were cut of repair, all flocked to him with petitions, At 
the gates of his palace, the Hétel d'Artois, to increase his popularity, 
an open table was kept, and three knights were always in attendance 
to exhibit the famous Gideon tapestry and the gorgeous velvet 
furniture, But astill more open dieplay was needed by the duke, 
and it was proposed to hold s tournament, at which there was no 
doubt he would win all hearts, On the morning appointed, his own 
horses not being ready at the precise time, he mounted the hack: 
of his niece, the duchess of Orleans, and taking her behind 
placing one of her young attendants, a beaut girl of be 
fore him, he trotted through the streets to the lists, whilst all the 
people cried, ‘Look at the kind prince, a prince whom an) 
might wish to serve! Happy are those whom he loves! ‘Ah he 
is not like our king, who wears an old grey coat and a rosary, and 
aed me for the ki the had his 
But ‘were wrong, for the king in the grey coat own 
special little pleasure on that day; and when the comte de Charolais 
and Adolphus of Cleves, and all the great Flemish nobles hai 
jousted nobly, there came forward a rough man-at-arms, dressed in 
Goat-skin, but well mounted, who, being paid especially by Louis 
rushed into the lists and overthrew the whole set of nobles, fo the 
intense satisfaction of the king, who was looking at them from be- 
hind a curtain. 
He would not publicly appear, though the tournament ‘was held 
at the very gates of his residence, the Hotel des Tournelles, A vast 
, half-farnished dwelling it was, little fitted for fetes. And 
the king's whim was to live there as if in camp, with the few ser 
vants he had brought from Flanders. In the cape and spatter 
dashes which he continued to wear as he isda when an exiled 
prince, he looked as if always preparing for a journey and anyoat 
who had seen him as he sit in his gloomy palnoe, sch 
planning, might have taken him for a spirit condemned 
to haunt the home of his ancestors. 
Only in the evening he went out, with a man named Bische, 
who had formerly been useful to him asa spy over his father, and 
who alone had admittance to him at all houra, 








persuade the old duke to meet: the 
French king. Louis was himeelf aj ly devoted 


he Cae td of Ba 
him pensions, ‘lands, offices, any 
‘im to desert his master’s interests 
after « time, took his leave of 
from satisfied, Louis after all had only 
ywed upon him staslorsat Eenans es 
iission had been given him to berpdlieytrir 
the parliament, but not one took his soat. 
Ect eercheatlo had bees granted to Burgundy, but the parlia~ 
foe to Rare te the edict. When the duke was out of 
the Bastille hurried after him, and offered him 
fe kd By aper hl Kaya (6C he fortronr; but it was a little too 
e for mark of confidence. ‘The magnificent duke had, in 
if, gained nothing from his visit to Rheims and Paris but external 
entness. 


“And now, being left free, Louis proceeded to out his 
meditated ea concentrating all suthineioy’ i the 

ads of the sovereizm. He began by depriving the nobles of 
Charles VII. of giving away vacant benefices. 

te enactment, the Pragmatic Sanction, was considered the 
tat safeguard of the French, or Gallican Church, as it prevented the 
fe bestowing the vacant offices on their own friends. But 
tuis professed to be extremely scandulised at it. He even doubted 
his father's salvation could be secure whilst it remained un- 

that m pontifical absolution should be pro- 

at os Denis before Ke could adimit /hisels 


aan 
ey 


it, and declared that it should be kept for ever in a 


elastase of such appreciation no doubt, for from 
Louis intended to take ecclesiastical offices into his own 


pe Se aaa 


seg ana with civil war. Its sovereign, John tL 
4 robbod his eldest son Carlos, prince of Viana, of the inheritance 
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the diish oe tet otber venta) iantee At creel 


comte de Charolais had a claim upon Normandy, for Louis 
pretended to give the whole of the province to. hin 
, the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany 
quarrel, and Louis had no cause to fear their 
In the samo way he awoke enmity between the 


ed Aosee, take eden tem’ the Gols cf Boca 

it with, Languedoc, t0 the brother of René of An} 

esas for the king had taken os 
but 


sctleabton in aso solemnly—religions) ny 
* tions of religion aking sachin 6 laine So i 


good officer; but the p 
rations for war moved on peaceably, Sg no 
alarm, From Redon Louis went to Nan 
of Brittany ube njged ito taba 
rich dowager di of eal al eee 
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240 TOREIGN POWER OF LOUIS—HOME POLICY, 4 
Louis XT. 7 
crowns as the price of the cities; and how was so large a sum to be 
obtained ? ‘= 
s But he did not understand the sani hess hes bnditaseey 
borrowing, entresting, begging, and plundering, Louis raised 
the money, a to Saar geste nae of Philip of Burgundy, 
‘it was ready on the appointed day; and the duke as he received it 
turned repronchfully to his favourite and said, * Croye, Croye, no man 
can serve two masters,’ feel i reall He 
Louis was now beginning to imself powerful. 
ruled Burgundy Re sraaete Croye, he was the intimate ally of 
Sforza in Italy, he was carrying on cunning negotiations with the 
Swiss, and in England he was the acknow! friend of the all- 
powerful earl of Warwick, who, in the civil war between thé houses 
of York and Lancaster, made and unmade kings at his pleasure, At 
home he governed by sowing dissension, whilst at the sume time he 
gathered around him the rons of the great nobles, professing to edu- 
cate and treat them as his children. ‘The heir of the of 
Albret, the children of the count of Alengon, the eount of 
Hcixcobonn be, hdleuade his brotiexsi-lamy hod tie Te af 
Orleans, whom he intended should one day be his son-in-law, were 
all brought up at his court. Never had any king so many children 
siusd im, Ta nsenusd es ffs she kind bec family, he 
could not do without them, And it was true he could not, for 
were hostages for the good conduct of their relations. 
Gistrust, was in fact the guiding principle of the king’s actions; the 
only persons in whom he placed any confidence were new men—men 
whom he had himself raised, and some whom he had first. ruined 
and then re-established. He respected none except those who 1 
strong enough to do him injury. But Louis had one enemy 
he did not even endeavour to make his friend—the comte de Ch 
rolais, Grievously angered by the conduct of Louis, and al 
by the cession of the towns on the Somme, the comte looked u 
Louis as his deadly rival, and their mutual ill-will showed i 
perpetual provocations and  retaliations een to 
results, more especially to Burgundy. By his own subjects 
Seren readed and hd, ia rst and ca 
sistible power was crushing in the kingdom, 
Suanivare oreraaown, olf privilege divested Gea 
robbed of their revenues, the citizens and merchants foun 
traffic interfered with. Yet no one dared ral ing’ 
‘were ubiquitous, and his rapid, restless, ir 
discover what was passing in the world, in the i 
man’s breast. ‘The crowning act of tyranny in the sight of 
nobles was that of forbidding them to pursue the amusement of the 
chase, Even at his accession Louis had shown his intentions mpoo 
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this point. ‘The sire de Montmorency having on one oceasion the 
: n 


alliance with the duke of Brittany, the two princes being soon 
faoebley the dake of Bourbon, Lorraine, Alengon, and Nemours, 

duke of Brittany had long been at open enmity with Louis, for 
he was in fact an independent sovereign, only bound to France by 
‘the fendal tie of homage, and the king's endeavour to interfere in 
‘instances in the affairs of the duchy was regarded as a dire 


. resources of Louis were weak, He could reckon indeed 
upon aid from Francesco Sforza, who offered to send him a body of 
‘twoops under the command of his son Galeazzo; but of the r 
four provinces into which France was divided, only fourteen really 
Sree ae gen Shia: do bn Sepenl upoe. 
‘The first need in such a crisis was to know everything and to 
oe jickly, and Louis was no sooner awave of the combinution 
he established posts at every four leagues, with 
‘of horses, which, on pain of death, were to be used only for 
Sertescesik Shan, Sex edanronsing 97 joe en 
ing explanations to the cities winees which tho 
causes of complaint against. him, ect hace 
and, in a speech which he intended showld be touch- 


3 jecession and 
the burden of government which now rested upon him; reminded 
‘them of the increase of the French territory by the 










addition of 
Roussillon and Cerdagne and the towns on the Somme, and called 
armory bear witness to the incessant labour by which he 


ied, the they ssid, Shad 
Ser egati No aovercign,’ hey sni ever 
ie sly ancl .' Some were even affected to tears. 


René, of Anjou, stood up and declared tat they were ove nbd al 

devoted to ing, and he for himself in ‘sincerity ; but 

Deraaiee edith gots, corchttanng. tie’ tae kad thes 
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242 DECLARATION OF WAR—THE BURGUNDIANS AT PARIS. 
Louia XI. Tel 
possession the treaty which bound them to the comte de Charolais, 
and they were fully determined to carry it out. : 

‘The duke of Brittany now sent to the king an embassy headed by 
his special favourite, Louis caressed the favourite, and he 
had gained him to his side; but when he d he found that the 
ambassador had carried away with him the duke of Berri, the king's 
brother, a youth of eighteen ; and soon afterwards there appeared « 
manifesto from the young prince, stating that his brother gaverned =0 

i would be 


‘The open declaration of war soon followed, and the position of 
fon ny m-epitgy- Tr be could atk Mt eons pest Wem 
cess lay in rapidity. If he could attack his enemies “an 
they could Sree suaneaene to overpower them. His prepara 
tions were admirable. His army was small, not above twelve or 
thirteen hundred, but everyone knew his place and bis duty; 
the arrangements were such that labourers, shopkeepers, 

their usual avocations as easily as in a time of peace. His 
danger was treachery : some of his-nobles still professed to adhere to 
‘him, but they might at any moment forsake him. 

‘The comte de Charolais advanced into France with a large: 
everywhere proclaiming that he was coming for the 
kingdom, and as the lieutenant of the duke of Berri. 
‘his destination, but Louis was bent upon taking possession 
capital. before he could reach it. Following out the plan of 
attacks, ‘een already Kee er a peed po ee 
princesin the provinces; but real wi upon 1 
Srerthrow of the Baryanciane and the sdiieton of Raaiettsiki 

Proudly, and with an amount of careless defiance vividly 
scribed by Philip de Comines, the French chronicler, who 
the Burgundian army at the time, the forces of the comte de © 
lais advanced till they reached the suburbs of St. Denis. 
wished to frighten Paris, and by means of their artil 
made a great noise, hoping to induce the Parisians at 
send them the keys of the city ; but the only result was # © 
ence at the gate of St. Denis, which ended in the rough 
the king’s marshal of their demand. 

‘Then the Burgundians to think that it was possible 
had made a mistake; they come far from home, and had _ 
their courage by venturing us far-as Paris; now, as no one 
with whom to fight, it might be as well to return. 

‘The comte de St. Pol, however, who had urged on the 1 
‘rently in the hope that he might one day be constable of 
comer com aeredonndem tener: os 
Mabey they awaited the arrival of the king’s army. 

the 16th of July Louis with his forces appeared early in the 
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king was 

with only his guard, and the comte de Charolais 

and equally without protection. The two 

ea Sep and which was the victor? The comte made the 

show of victory, and when his scattered troops re-assembled, he took 
> cache agliged of battle and, 


to fight with him, he was wee assenanatee ‘The 
y bat he hastened with his few followers to Paris 


admitted as sovereign. Then came excuses, protestations, 
those who had hesitated to aid him, All were received gra- 
; Louis supped with one of his faithful friends, many of the 

acer mpm setts 


Biase Sheoet ave an mage 
She Sack tard oo ceca eaake 
in the camps. 
ewever, that'the battle of Mont’héry ‘bad 

lecisive, ‘The comte de Charolais was still outsi: 


iu ar col oot ein stony. The king, after collect- 
all the foreos he could gather, efe Pais for Nor- 
then determined to negotiate a peace 
Ree epoetion wax sess rie duke of 
who was at the Cha- 
ee Reeser tas otbes mates At his 
‘comte de Charolais. Duuois, old and gouty, was also 
a2 





241 THREAT OF DUNOIS—PROPOSALS OF PEACE—NOUMANDY 
Leonia X1. 


present, and by him the terms of negotiation were eaves | 
cided. If the Parisians did not open their gates Tans 
Satay (then Psy), hey mb exe Lassault 
ers Eatesdhy at an early hour, there was a great at the 
Hotel de Ville. "The frightened citizens thought it would be wise 
to yield, but the king's troops were at that moment under review in 
saan oer Pid cacpinrbictar best nt eS ‘The eiti- 
zens grew thong] ey sent a message to 
that they coBld not ake without. the’ king) whicihe Danses 
that Paris would be attacked the next day. But the morrow | 
See pe ag ayo their way into { 
the king’s troops nme their way out. They made a sortie 
back si: 


troops and 
that there 


him what he was unable to do for himself. To row division. 
his enemies was, in fuct, his one object. ‘And to know how to d 
this is) says Philip de Comines, ‘a great gift when God é 
eon ene 
‘agents had long been busy in Flanders, exciting 

to revolt, and on the 30th of August they broke 
insurrection, and the comte de Charolais, finding that home 
required his presence, accepted the idea of peace. Bat the 
of the princes were exorbitant. Normandy for the duke’ 
Picardy, including the towns on the Somme, for the comta de C 
Jais ; two counties for the duke of Brittany, the constable’s: 
the comte de St. Pol. For the public pice the Poo ‘except a 

abuses. 


: area 
undisciplined Normandy tr whom he had 
Tf a conflict between emit and the citizens were to 
the king’s cause would be ruined. 

No time was to be Ko) and Louis demanded ae 
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ae BURGUNDY AND ENGLAND—THE CONSTABLE ST. POL. 
+7 
said the king, ‘was not legal, and he had therefore tried to 
with his brother for ita restoration. If the conference was: 
off it was not his fault, He was greatly grieved.’ But, grieved or 
40. not, he entered Rouen on the 7th of February, 1466, and from that 
4 time Normandy became an inalienable possession of the crown of 
France. 

‘To have retaken Normandy so cunningly was oven in this age of 
cunning a notable deed. No one was more mortified at it than the 
duke of Brittany, and, in concert with the comte de Charolais, he 
began to plan revenge by forming an alliance with England. ‘There — 
‘wore, however, serious difficulties in the way, ‘The wars of the 
Roses had by this time drawn to a close, and TV., the head 
of the house of York, was seated on the throne of England. The 
earl of Warwick, who had mainly contributed to this event, was not 
only a friend and ally of France, but also governor of Calais, a town 
which might be termed the gate of admission to France. No in 
trigues with the house of Lancaster could bring an Buglish 1 
into the country #0 long as the Yorkists were in power. Ang 











There were now, however, reasons for a change in the Bur 
gundian policy. ‘The duchess of Burgundy hated Louis even more 
than she hated Edward, and she sacrificed the lesser hatred to the 

tar. {Se henadneseeacumrpermin fo age 

een Margaret, the young sister of the English king, ¢ 
comte de Charolais, ~ 

‘When the news of this intended marriage reached the beh 
Louis he immediately prepared for war. It was a question of life 










dy far the most doubtful. The princes of the blood 
Anjou, and Orleans, were likely, ftom interested motives, to 
faithful to the head of the family. But the constable St. Pol, 
now holding office under the French mouarch, had been from 
hood the immediate friend of the comte de Charolais; his j 
and his children were in Burgundy, and he was moreover 
allied with the house of York, for the queen of England, 
Woodville, was his niece. Only one circumstance was in 
Louis. The constable St. Pol was in love with the young and 
tifal sister of the duke of Bourbon. But althongh he was a! 
man, royal in mien, splendid in dress and habits, he was. 

of fifty, and the young lady would have preferred him as a father-in- 
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for his suit was needed. The comte de Charolais 
to give it; perhaps he thought that 


conan ieee pmacelil xs also inter- 
the Savoy fumil 


marriage 
eh the Raglat ware tee ‘prepared: to 
El rea a ne e was 
lof Warwick himself visited France with 


received him at Rouen, the cl of the in their 
Sree War- 


received into most intimate intercourse 
5 and the king made a point of 
th the town requesting them to visit oe 
, from which the English took what lefe liked, 


and taken, and Dinant had been burnt ; and whilst 
‘the duke of Burgundy was’ full of dire wrath with the king of 
‘France for his intrigues, the unhappy citizens were execrating the 
‘name of the false monarch who, to suit his own. purpose, had urged 
“them to a revolt, which he had no intention of openly upholding at 

‘unsatiafactory juncture for France. 

__ Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, died on the 15th of June, 
A aaa the Bold, comte de Charolais, succeeded to his 


the Bold had already shown himeelf deserving the 
to him, but his power had hitherto. been restricted, 
4 had been only partially understood. ‘That he 
“would be a sovereign whose subjects would have much to do and 
amuch to suffer was expected. Strong of limb, with powerful arms 





rat a CHARLES THE BOLD—STATES-GENERAL SUMMONED.” 7 
and. hands, a rude jouster able to overthrow any opponent who 
es falpenlimen estes 


Tikely to weary ane “ sin ie 
was @ man to out world lon, ie 
himeclé, The Hes ny i he wl a wa 
origin, were full of hope on the accession of their young count. He 
hate Jaigaage, bs had’ borsowed: Cisiy'mocey/ bevel? 
m, on tho dykes and by the een, 


their lord, was exchanged for one which might have better 
‘The officers of the Burgundian court were aivuel eat 
placed at difforent tables, and when the repast was ended 
‘out before their lord in order, so that he might note who was’ 
and diminish their pay accordingly. 

No man was more industrious than the pth 
ing holding councils, in the evening working with his 
sae iy af Bronce, iso had it at heart to change his position 
feudal to an absolute sovereign, and in this ho was Ii are 
himself unpopular among his lords ; but he was noble ee 
ous, the head of the Order of the Golden Fleece; and 
Louis XT. had thought to win by bribes now turned to a 
Burgundy as their natural and rightful leader. ‘ 

‘A new League for the Public Good began to betalked of, 
aid of the English king was confidently expected. Louis, p 
well ucquainted with ll that was going on, had recourse to 
pedient for which his enemies were not prepared. ‘They wisl 
rouse England; he determined to rouse France. ‘The State 

an, were conyoked in the month of April 1468, and the q 
eae to them, were they willing that France should lose 
‘here was full evidence that negotiations had heen entered in 
Edward of England, by which, if he joined the duke of 
and the members of the League for the Pablie Good, several? 
in Normandy were to be yielded to him, 

‘The States-General were horror-struck. ‘That a vassal 
should be found willing to give the English a fresh footing 
country was incredible, All prosent, princes and nobles, 
in support of the king. So great, indeed, was the general enth 
that at Paris a tournament of children was held in eee 
war, and in their inexperience they really wounded 
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lets pallette) ‘at Paris, the erin 
at Bag aint ral of hin ended wit Mane 

iend, but now open enemy, the Sowell 

appeared there also, entering the city with drum and 

trumpets, and with his constable’s sword carried before him. Com- 

‘were made upon the subject, to which St, Pol replied that 

‘was in fact part of France, and that he as had @ 

eee avons tat style. 

festivities were grand but solemn, the many-coloured 

‘banners of the nobles me oy oe by the gloomy black and 
violet of ae wo cardinals assisted at the 

ceremony, cardinal Balue, was really a spy of the king of 


‘what he was unwilling to grant, remission of the 
Cl de Pirie waeenkaay which 


‘saint, whilst two ancient heroes, Hercules and Theseus, were repre- 
sented disarming a king, who knelt before them and owned himself 
‘This, of course, was intended to represent Kdward and 
‘overpowering Louis, ‘The duke took part in the tournament, 

and then, suddenly leaving his bride, set out for Holland to enforce 
‘of the ‘aide’ or tax required for the expenses of the 


‘warlike féte and the duke's abrupt departure seemed to 
betoken immediate action. For three months Louis had been ee 





was still Lp Hone ‘wit vi 

crushed to dust, showed again rising. A few 
towns in iy were indeed scized hy a duke of Brittany, but 
Louis ‘marched his armies into the province and 

them without di and he then compelled the duke to separate 
pec 


Ameer and renounce all idea of taking Normandy from 

pe el cay conceded, Louis courted and caressed 

airitea his dearest friend, He had need of 

a body Of the dake of Burgundy's troops, which had been 

y, were still at Caen, and an English army was 

to cross the Channel, Stillwaneasy at his 

, Louis moved from place to place, thinking and 

while Charles, who had formed a rea camp in the neigh- 

a binreianatone 3 seemed to take pride in not moving a step. 

impatience drove him nearly to desperation, Growing 

more suspicious, he even dreaded his own men-at-arms, 

eran their Jances should be carried in chariots, and 
only bo given to them in case of need. 
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250 © PLANS FOR MEETING—RECEPTION OF LOUIS AT anos. 
Louis XI. 
One thing, however, was satisfactor 
furiously indignant with the duke of 
Seapine teomayaiece vEaeetant 
probably from his own ex; i 
those in whom he had co: 


Dammartin, an officer who was a reconciled enemy. 

friendship of Charles was to be won, they must meet; they must 
hear and speak with each other. Louis trusted in his own 

Could he renew the old intimacy, it would surely be easy to lead 
duke on to talk freely, and to aw from him that it was impor- 
tant to know. 

‘As to any peril in paying a visit to the duke at Peronne, Louis 
only laughed at the idea. In former days w when the treaty of * the 
League for the Public Good’ had been Charles: 
had not nastisted sprnallteilh ebb hare ratte attendants between 
Paris and Charenton, and one day he went so far that he found 
himself within the French barriers, Why should Louis be afraid 
under similar circumstances ? 

A letter of invitation from the duke, sent, it has been 
at the instigation of the constable St. Pol, decided the question. 
‘was accompanied by a passport, which expressly ‘that Louis 
should go and return precisely as be chose, 2 ae 
to put treachery out of the question, even if it had been 
suspect a prince who piqued himself even boastinaly upon 
Knight of the olden days, serupulously faithful to his word. io 
the duke's weak point, and Louis knew it well; and at the 

fara loagee. be he had flattervd Charles by sing, w mee 
‘were nezotiating for pence, Dy broter, Tso plainly that 
gentleman, one of the family of asa gue 
man visiting a gentleman, the king set cut for Peronne 


At the entrance of the town the duke came to meet him. 

two princes embraced each other repeatedly, bareheaded, 

they entered the town together, Tata ring hs hd othe 

shoulder. ha kiog wan: toso ian wheres wansocee aay 

he dined, and then for the first time, it would seem, 

eakancl ou he hectic wear tat areal otis cea 
also been invited to Peronne. Amongst them was one mad 

the sire de Chateaunenf, who had been the king's friend in former 

ears, but who had betrayed his confidence, and for whom Lows 

Dea pienaed imprisonment in an iron cage. 

Ts certainly was suspicious that thet duke should have received 
such men; it savoured much of the bridge of Monterean. Lonis 
began to think that it was unsafe to lodge in the town, and he sent 
to'aak of the duke to roociye him into the esate ci a aan 
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fortress, but neverthcless tho royal residence, where Charles himself 
would be ible for the sa(cty of bis guses. 

‘He was thus, by his own act as it were, in prison, and all that 
‘was needed was to shut the door. There is no reason to think, from 
the events which followed, that Charles was deliberately treacherous. 
The king would probably have been free to go ashe came but for 


‘were his worda, furious his threats. ‘The gates of the castle were 

closed, and Loui found himself alone, a prisoner in one of the great 

towers in which formerly « count of Vermandois had murdered a 
of France. 

‘et, he did not deem his position hopeless. He always carried 
about with him money for his little private negotiations, and he now 
gave to his guard a large sum for distribution amongst those who 
might be willing to help him. ‘The guard, however, thought his case 
eo desperate, und feared him therefore so little, that he kept the 

part of the money for himself. The duke, in the meantime, 
aoa recovered his excitement, and was able to reason more 
» His first impulse had been to kill Louis and place the 
of Berri on the throne; but, after a period of terrible 
lasting three days, and during which for one whole night 
‘without undressing, paced his room incessantly, he prepared 
a interview with his prisoner. 

demeanour, ax he entered the presence of Louis, was humble, 
‘but his gestures and words were sharp, and his voice trembled with 
anger. ‘Was the king,’ he asked, ‘willing to keep the 

of peace which had been mae between them?" 

‘in answer, professed himself willing to abide in all things 
by the articles of the treaty of Conflans. ‘The demands of the duke 
jnereased. He required for the duke of Berri Champagne and Brie, 
instend of Normandy. ‘This also was granted, and Louisswore upon 
‘8 sicred relic that his promises should be kept. 

But there was one more requirement. It came in the form of a 
request. ‘ Willyou,’ said Charles, ‘come with me to Liége and wit- 
ness my revenge upon the citizens?’ and Louis dared not refuse, 
He even wrote a letter to his general, Dammartin, directing him to 
‘remove hia troops from the Burgundian border, and added, * Believe, 





* Charles the Simple, 


er CHARLES AND LOUIS AT LIiGE—DESTRUCTION OF 

for certain, that I have never undertaken any expedition 

as Ido this one to Liéga, As soon as it is over I 

duke, for he is even more anxious for me +o ae 
The king’s messenger who took this letter was accompanied by 
of the duke’s men, and was not ullowed a moment's 


reached the 

so incredible cease stories were 

for the indisputable fact that the duke and the 
Amongst other rumours it was sid that 


roca peiad Pell 40,000. 
feated, ‘Then followed the attack. TI 
At the same time from the two extremitios sieedniay 
the chief square. The town was given over se Lng 
‘the duke conducted Louis to the palace, where the 
pressions of great satisfaction and ne ee 
of his good brother of Burgundy, Pronseded to dinatalanyy 
of the distracted city accormpanying his eines : 

‘After dinner the duke returned, He desired the king's 
‘What,’ be said, ‘ shall we do with Lidge?" 4 

‘My futher," replied Lonis, smiling, ‘bad » great teen 


were—some Gaal peseree alLwho ren 
fled to the hills and the forests, where they were still 
where the bitter winter's cold completed the work of 
Louis waited for four or five days after Lidge was taken, then ht 
said to the duke, ‘If you have nothing eee to dos shonld be lad t 
to Paris, and let the parliament know our mutual e1 aor 
Soest Next 
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? He was 


is honour. 
made a thow of not caring for what had occurred. It could 
have beon more than show. In Paris young and old, men, 
‘women, and children, laughed at him, and even the parrots, jays, and 
‘with 


sovereign into ridicule. 
Louis XI. had been betrayed into the impradence of trusting 
himself to Charles at Peronne, by the belief that the duke of Bur- 
gandy could at any moment bring down upon him an English in- 
‘The duke shared this belief, His marriage with Margaret 

of York was the seal of union between the two commercial countries. 


in London as at Ghent. He himself spoke and wrote English, wore 
the Order of the Gartor, as Edward did that of the Golden Fleece, 
‘and boasted himself to be more English than the English. It was 
‘natural to suppose that an alliance based on such a firm foundation 
‘would last; and, secure in this condition, and having thoroughly hu- 
‘miliated Louis, Charles had apparently nothing to fear, and was.able 
toturn his attention to the enlargement of his territories and the 
‘extension of his influence in Germany. He had hoped to have been 
‘rendered still more secure of interruption from France by private 
with the duke of Berri, who had been promised the 

ae of Champagne, closely adjoining Burgundy, 

|, would secure him against the French 

Tul chen the matter was, us it was supposed, 

tet ake of Burgundy received information that Louis had 
changed his mind, and intended to give his brother Guienne and 


‘and rece of Louis, ‘Insist upon Champagne,’ wrote 
the minister to Qharles, ‘On no account give up the point, If you 
have the king’s brother on your side, you have everything.” 
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‘The letter containing the advice was intercepted, and the eardi- 
nal, as the reward of his trenehery, was imprisoned by Louis in a 
dungeon at Loches, in an iron cago eight fect square, of which he 
had once himself said that nothing was more sure if one wished to 
keep a firm hold of one’s captive. y 
42; The duke of Berri became duke of Guienne (1469), and was in- 
duced for the timeto forsake the alliance with Burgundy. This augured 
ill for Charles, but still more startling to him must have been the 
events which almost immediately afterwards took place in England. 
‘The great earl of Warwick openly forsook the house of York, and, 
crossing aver to France, joined Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry 
VL, and became an avowed supporter of the Lancastrian party. 
Louis took the same side, for Margaret of Anjou was his ki 
Fora brief period the Lancastrians were successful, Under the: 
tection of aires irae they peel over < Bngland. Edward IV. 
escaped to Flanders, and Henry VI. was again acknowledged king. 
But a reaction soon followed. \ ‘The duke of Burgundy, as the hus- 
band of Margaret of York, could not refuse to aid his brother-inelaw, 
A large sum of money and fourteen vessels enabled Edward toreturn 
to England. Once more he was vietorious, ‘The earl of Warwick 
40. was killed at the battle of Barnet (1471). Margaret of Anjou was 
M7 taken prisoner, and Henry died in the Tower, whether naturally 
or bye means is uncertain, a 
ie period which followed was one of great anxiety for Louis. 
He had, indeed, managed to conelude a trace with Burgundy, and so 
far secured himeelf in the north, but by his intrigues and absence of 
good fuith he had rendered himself obnoxious to and 
tile, Poix and Navarre in the sonth, whilst he could no 
on the support of his brother the duke of Guienne, for the duke had 
ceased to be the heir to the throne. A son had been born to Lonit 
‘on the 30th of June, 1470, and the tie between the king and. 
brother being thus broken, the duke would probably no longer 
on to avow gta or aa seupling ene " 
jis time open to him. Either he might marry the daughter 
count of Foix, in which case all the south of France would 
Tikely join with him and undertake a kkind of crusade against Low 
or he might marry the heiress of Burgundy, and ultimately uw 
under one monarchy Flanders in the north and Aquitaine 
south, and France and Louis XI. would then be simply stifled, 
‘love that kingdom of France so well,’ cae the duke of 
Burgundy, ‘that instond of one king I would fain give it six,’ 
the common saying at the court of Guienne was, * We will 
many greyhounds on the scent, that France shall not know 
flee.’ “At the very last moment, however, when everything 
turning against Louis, the duke of Guienne, always delicate, 
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for eight months, died on 
aay LT Sout oui oe ¢ had been poisoned by the 
‘order, but the perp have had no suspicion of 
pone before his death he craved the pardon of 

and named him hig heir, ‘The duke of Burgundy, however, 
adyantuge of the accusation, and after publishing a violent mani- 
inst the: of France, proclaimed a war of blood and 

ly, he took the little town of Nesle, burnt it, 

the greater se of the inhabitants. Those who 

hands cut off. He then passed on 

of Nesle made the citizens desperate ; even. 

the women ey themselves into the breach, a young girl, named 


Ea 


5 in 
H 


Jeanne la Hachette, especially distinguishing herself by seizing a 
banner from the bands of Sane sod in ke es : 
to raise the siege. rated the event by 


fn annoal seeseegre in the women took prece- 









Pier gm ton of Charles was now difficult. The duke of Brittany 
“me to help him, but seemed in no haste to fulfil his 
ence Louis was tampering with him, offering him money ; 


Bee ett eo ee ak agreed to a truce of 


taking offence at some haughty treatment on the part 
of ¢ his service and entered that‘of Louis. He spent the 
rest of life at the French court, and there wrote his celebrated 


hatred between Louie and Obarles, however. deadly, might 

have been mitigated but for the intrigues of the constal 
openly holding office under Lonis, the omtabls 
SANE nipextet leating townrde, Borguniy, whit his poreooal 
SehtwiGl ie lt va Ueki Seat ony, 
Rea wicht Rate Sine end w salopeam baidonsBiee 
=e told that the English had only to 





his.ally the duke of Burgunt ‘The English thought 

Mu oa ct would provide ality them on 
‘no, they were to encamp beneath the stars of hea- 

“Arrived at Bt tin, they expected to be received with 
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snd ringing of balla; but they heard only the report | 
/ muanet 


cree bene ep 


Jargundiant 
selves before the duke of Bourbon's army, they were cut to 
‘To the last moment Louis had been ae 


to seize upon it. 
4, Fa peinebaeremy ir Spr re 
75 place at Pequigny, near Amiens, August 29, 147: paar 
‘ecparated from each other by a solid wooden framework, unde 
ing through s ice, Louis proposed to Faward a muiage b 
‘one of the king of Fngland’s daughters and the little Da 


English princess was to receive 
wine cree ce ey of Guienne. 


oeieps not ts ac char i: fener Dae th 
had gained fiime and territory. For himself, he needa 
fasistance ; he could manage his affairs without them, He 
only a trace of three months after they should have 


during 
carry on bis projects against Lorraine and Swit 
of his life ) rut, for hime? the, ancien 


were the constable St. Pol, co lecremtea 
Alengon. Louis wrote to St. Pel, : ying 


were pending in which such a head as his would be 0 
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tohim. Afterwards, in conversation with his attendants, 
‘that it was only the constable’s head which he desired; his 
might remain where it was. The constable well understood the 
for he knew that the duke of 
nd shown Louis letters which they 


presence, 
sata was now rapidly recover 
Seine 


disciplined forces, pet Charles was defeated 


‘battles of Granson and Morat. His fortunes seemed desperate. 
in ae but the young duke René 


eappear amongst his eubject, and ropained 
the capital. ‘Where he was’ besieged by Chatlon 
feat hie Dell wane Hart cine 6 ace 
Se eT redone 
tattle which followed was’ rendored ital by 


uke of Burgundy, uaked and frozen, lying amonget « heap 
the slain nobles and common soldiers—all white with snow. It 
ea acgrin it, Wolves and dogs had: already begun 
8 
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Lowes XL 
their horrible work, and only by the most careful 
attendants was the fact of Charles of 


how much more by his friends, who had known his genero 
before ambition had wrecked it! When the chapter of the 
Fleece met for the first time at Bi after the death of 
and saw his collar of the order laid on a cushion of blac 
‘they burst into tears, reading on his escutcheon after the list 0 
titles that sad and awful word—Dead ! 

It is reported that nt the very time of the battle of Nancy a 
afterwards archbishop of Vienne, was celebrating mass 
XL in the church of St. Martin at Tours. As he pre 
Pyx to the king, he atid to him these words: * Sire, 
you peace and repose. You have them now, if you 
‘over; your enemy is dead.’ Lonie was ly 2 
mised, if the fact were so, that he would convert the iro 
work which surrounded the shrine into silver. 

‘The day but one afterwards, when it was searcely d 
ol ae wvourites knocked at his doorand told him that 

spoken truth, that Charles of Burgundy was indeed 

Tt was very difficult even for the cautious Louis to co 
overwhelming satisfaction at the news, more especially from 
of his curious courtiers, who, as Philip de Comines tells us, 
him s0 carefully at dinner that one of them even omitted to eat 
of his own portion. 

One thing was evident ; it must be for the interest of 
regain the provinces which Charles had taken, This objec 
have beon easily attained if Louis could have married 
son to the young heiress of Burgundy, but he was p 
English princess; and Elizabeth Woodville, wife o 





peep Rivers, as ine 


it aims of the two elderly Jadies the interests 

‘were sacrificed, and Louis XI. had time to carry 

, He immediately set forth his claims, 

ght ob hi in coiterton of 
before. Arras was his 


He plane were a ‘As to 
to take care of it as e 

wisp ft alot 
's nearest relation and. 

bet wisp Jast demand was ee 

not see how it was that those who wished to 

peteringhy her dominions could offer to guard the 

must have anticipated the answer, but it did not 


ps were sent to Picardy and Artois, and thon, on pretence that 
ad seterted to Prasce is default of a male:heir, the chic 


‘assembly of the people. But, perplexed by their claims and 
bly of rope Ay Hen an 


by the advance mais, she imme- 
afierwards perth st Tlugonet 
to the French king, who was th 
‘truce and make large offers. He might keep the provinces 
He aight ern lave Arran, only would he dene fom 


bh Rea all warp ittg ta when depres on the part of the 
from Ghent to treat with Louis. The king placed in 

‘the letter he had just received from the duchess. In it 
sired en ny lg his own 









Se ee 
eh stopmathes, the bihep of Lig al 


aig inci ioe 
wit Lt COI e 
ier one ore 
she said, * w ; 
is , and the dy dy re te Jetter from 
it before her. ‘The duchess was 


‘Mary left them and hurried to the public market-place, 
wept, abe implored, appealing with clasped hands to one a 
Opinions were divided. ‘ Let it be as she wills; 
Sorat’ owas the cry that rose from one . * They 
‘was the fierce sentence of the other, 
‘They put the prisoners to the torture, but nothing new was 
‘The crime -of which they were acoused—that of having desired 1 
ease esnlersio.mhiection 10 Bhiaee #06, however, unpard 
‘wore condemned, Mary was told of the sentence, 
for merey, but she was met with the stem reply, ' 
have sworn to do justice not only upon the poor, but the: 
execution took place on the 3rd of April, the 
hora ep Sew nals was brought to Mary 
consideration of thé iness of the day, she was 
granting a pardon for all the offences which the poor 
might have committed against her, and adding that 
sented to the late sentence on the two counsellors. 
‘The unhappy duchess was alone in her palaca, 
from,her her stepmother, her only friend. What, 
slo Rit oa petetaaied: for bas. Sow * 
‘one prince was in any way ace wo 
roe rn of the exper a Eee eat te 


poke tiadad ed the aaraegh ind Doce apie cat 
the Inte duke Charles, Ambassadors about this time came fru 
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Germany to demand the hand of the duchess of Burgundy for their 
Grant Drought with them a letter written long before i 
F: 


pean ae her engagement. Mary, without 
wrote 
P= iar eal frp arpa ap plea Ov 


Tacknowledge both.” ‘upon this consent the marriage contrsct 
{ee was conclnded on the 27th of Aj 1477, with the approval of the 
"citizens of Ghent. 4 r 
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reign by terror, and wrung from him enormous sums 
‘The queen was dead, and the king’s only visitors were his 
‘Anne and her husband, the sire de Beaujeu, both of whom 
saraflly watched. “His other danghter, Janse, who ; 
_ in disposition, was unfortunately deformed and unprepossessing in 
appearance, had been married to Louis, duke of 
-aguinst the duke’s wishes, and neither of them visited 
The king had suffered from r 
he had recovered, he had become 60 thin and pale 
conld scarcely have dared chow himself to his subjects. 
still active in mind, but as regarded the body"he could do 
ing; only—the passion for bunting remaining—he wen 
to room, with little dogs trained for the purpose, and 
‘The Flemish ambassadors wore received at P 


ft 








died. wl on 
‘earth, with one exception—Death, the foe from whom there ia no 
as the king, day by day, hour by hour, watched the 

Sey ep approaching, hint ame mone a ore aes 
Frtatsa caihts crs Sip cdiciogs tye ent tae choiaonct 
the Blessed Virgin and the saints, in the hope that health might be 
vouchsafed. A Spanish who was reputed to work miracles, 
Ser a a ue iene. Derongh: Binh 

fg his life. At length, om the 25th of August, 1483, he 

third stroke of apoplexy, which for a time took from him speech 
‘consciowsness. more, indeed, he rallied, sent the sire de 

jeu with messages to his son at Amboise, and conversed with 
his attendants on public affairs; but it was only for a few days, and 
‘on the 30th of the month he expired, in the sixty-first year of his 


2 a daw n of something 
If I live some time longer,’ he 
‘said to Comines, as his life was drawing to a close, ‘ there shall be 
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264 RIVAL ‘CLAIMS TO THE REGENCT—ANNE OF BEAUJEU, ; 
ee favontto. be 
He was an encourager of literature, and showed 


learned Grotha wha ister maybe che me 
¢ Tur 

Tt was in his reignthat the art of printing was troduced fo 
France. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CHARLES VIII. 
Ap, 1483-1498, 


‘Tue death of Louis XL seemed the destruction of tha absolats 
sovereignty for which he had laboured. His son Charles was bit” 
thirteen years of age, physically weak and somewhat deformed, aud 
mentally dull and ignorant. Princes, nobles, clergy, all were elamorons 
for their own interests. Who was to control them? Butthe influence — 
of the dead monarch still haunted his subjects. There was probably 
no person who would not bave turned pale if he had received! & 
ent signed Loys (Louis), and when it was known that the 
Tate king on his death-bed had confided the charge of his son to the 
princess Anne, commonly called the dame de Beaujeu, only ont 
‘person dared to dispute Neaaionenbe regent of the kingdom, 

This was Louis, duke of Orleans, the first prince of the blood 
and heir presumptive to the crown, who had been educated at the 
court of Louis, and had married Jeanne, the younger sister of Anné 
‘The question was settled by the States-General, which met at Tour 

Az in January 1484, and after long discussions the government was coo 
site to the hands of a council, over which the king was to 
person, the chief place, in the event of his absence, being 
tothe dike of Crlewns.” ‘The: Btates then: pmeeias eaea 
various grievances, and to propose certain remedies, but 
plaints received but little attention; and after voting a 
subsidy the assembly broke up, once more leaving the royal 
rity to act without 
Anne of Beaujeu, however, was not to be so cst te 


‘She was a woman of remarkable talents ep 
Deller father uadsrerians and sien souk 
and a the guardian of the young King's person petal ail 


to exercise such an inflnence over her brother that pet and 
acted solely by her dictation, 
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of Maximilian and 


iccess. But the dame de Beaujeu was fully 
. Aid from England was rendered impossible 
‘to the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
‘States- of Flanders were urged to oppose the plans 
of Maximilian, whilst in France eae king was brought for- 
‘dressed in gay armour, mounted on a horse, and placed at the 
‘of the royal army, and the loyal enthusiasm of the people being 
‘roused, ‘Anne prepared to moet the forces of the confederates, 
battle followed. The royalists were victorious, The duke 
‘who served as a volunteer in the Breton army, was taken 
‘Anne's exultation was unbounded, but the young king was 

He ontreated that the prisoners might be brotight before bi 


in his life being his removal at night to an iron eage. 
‘was not till Louis was known to be ill in his prison that his 
‘wife, by her earnest entreaties, prevailed on the dame de Beaujen to 
reas to visit him. She saw him wom, wasted, lonely, and burst 
‘a passion of tears. ‘Ah, sir,” she exclaimed, * how miserable ix 
My eeaton in which Tfind yout? 
roused from his suffering, turned away from her, saying, 
you have cause to hate me, but leave me in peace.’ 
It is Yawk blot in the character of a prince whose after life 
Proved him capable of many gencrous feclings. Knowing his own 
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arte V1 
Bidvon, tn sen ane rd hit fi te 
again Jeanne entreated to be allowed to share 


her husband with the necessaries, which Anne of 
him, The duke of Brittany paid almostias heavy a penalty 
duke of Orleans for his attempt at independence. He was 
to yield Bi terms be oy ee other circumstances he would havere- 
jected with scorn. no sons, and as regarded his two daughters, 
icin himself entirely in the hands of Anne of Beaujeu,, 
self not to form any ice fur them moe the consent of 
king, who, on his part, promised to treat the princesses as his nearest 
relatives, and afford them full protection. ‘The pm pr 
neadful, for a few days after the treaty was signed Francis: 
4.0, the last duke of Brinapy, expired, September 1490, and his litle 
34% daughver Anne, then only thirteen years of age, was left to fixeealone 
the perils of her high position. 
There must have 


to understand political affairs, otherwise it would scarcely’ 
possible for her, at an age so young, to take the decided 
chalking out of her own destiny which she did at the first 
of her counsellors after her accession. 
‘They desired her speedy marriage, and recommended 
dAibret, whose cause had been often pleaded hy his 
erneas of the young duchess. Anne ut once rejected 
Sbeiccost eens widower, aged, the futher of eres 
had always disliked him, and rather than consent to be mo 
proposed to retire to a convent and take the veil. 
‘The ministers were startled, Anne's eloquence was 
as her resolution. But they were in a great difficulty. 
king, Rey dipunemp ts heen 


to marry 

Ree, On this condition alone would he lay noclaim to 

of Brittany for himself. ‘The De Rohans were detested in 

in the civil wars they had alway 

a.common saying amongst the 

Rohan,’ meaning 

‘The proposition PERRI Caleb goon coniciocda mone 
Driven to extremity, Anne and her counsellors 

thonghts to Maximilian, archduke of Austria and king of 

the widowed husband of Mary of Burgundy, He 

prime of life, handsome, kind-hearted, brave, 

deed, for his father was one of the most penurious of! 
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etd ection scion of her own, and it 


‘be wise'to bestow her dominions with herself upon one so 
capable of defending both. So the n« tions began. Mc 





=<- to’ Maximilian to inform himithat he had only to 
peso fy Sismubikhn re besiicing bia cinkagll the Pietone 
woifld receive hitn as the fundre husband of thelr young duchess. 


, delighted ; 
he would send a friend to conclude the engagement, but he could 
‘not come himself,’ His father allowed him no money. ‘The exeuse 
was and when the representative, after considerable delay, 
arrived, the ceremony of betrothal was gone through in the summer 
ef 1490, and Anne of Brittany assumed the title of queen of the 
Romans, The bridegroom, however, never caine, and the 


-wasa nullity, 
‘The refusal of the duchess to it the proposal of the of 
Inced its natural result, Reaxhatceabyaiel pent | 
and reduced Brest and several other important towns. But the little 
duchess was not without hope of friends and assistance. On the 
very first occasion when the question of her marriage had been 
forward she bad despatched a seret mesenger to Henry VIL. 
ep letters, sealed by her own hand, begging for 
jeeand support. She had a good right to expect that a 
would be listened to, for in bygene years Henry, when only 
eeepacea ted found shelter and protection at the court of 
the duke of Brittany, Maximilian also still held the position of her 
affianced husband, vhilat Ferdinand ana Isabella, the powerful joint 
sovereigns of Spain, were fully alive to the necessity of keeping the 
power of France in check, 
eases wre oy deals sod when Anne of Brit- 


i 


ae 


but from a totally unexpected quarter. ‘The counsel- 
VIIL, and more especially bis cousin the count 
watched with keen interest and anxiety the efforts 
Brittany from the power of France, To secure. them~ 
dangor the young duchess and her ministers were 
future safety, and the hope dawned upon the French 
ory by the marriage of their king with the heiress 
the important duchy, so long a thorn in the side of the 


might become an. ‘integral portion of their dominions. 


Ef 
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268 FREEDOM OF LOUIS OF ORLEANS—SUGGESTION OP DUNOTS. 
Charles VIL. 
‘The first to be gained was Anne of Beaujeu, _ 
Cn eat husband's eldest brother, had now become 


the startling ‘that the marriage: with the little Mur- 
panel Fincier cronld'be annulled, ea sent back to her 
7 would himself undertake the negotiation on condition 
that Louis of Orleans should be set free, and thus an end be put 10 
the plots formed by his friends, The regent hesitated ; the duke of 
Orleans was her greatest enemy. His devoted wife. was even. then 
vainly entresting for him. Unnoticed and uneared for, Jeanne had 
followed the king to Nantes, remaining the preater part of bre 
in the streets, because no accommodation had been 
and upon obtaining a private audience from Charles the had 












Ths young king instantly rode off with one of his fllowen 
under pretence of a hunting party, and sending messengers to. 

Louis to his presence, was the first to welcome his cousin on his 
turn to freedom. Inthe conversation which ensued 
pardon for his rebellion, whilst Charles spoke of the grief he had felt 
at his imprisonment, and entreated that he would not stand 

way’ of hi amit to the ducheeo of Britany. Touts gare i 
and the reconciliation was sealed, according to the custom 
times, by the two princes occupying the same bed. 

The Set oigp fan ken, Woe teas ered to el ana 
were persons in the court of Brittany devoted to the French interes 
and constantly did they remind their young mistress that Maximiliaty 
her affianced husband, was powerless, and the anger of 
all things to be dreaded; and when it was thought 


uae 
than do so I will set forth oper king of the Romans, since 


cannot come to me.’ 


up her abode. It was merely, how- 
‘was sent to the duchess, and 
Seige into the 
ies to the duchy of Brittany, 
ee have never been clear] 


interview with Anne, and that three days afterwards he wa 
‘affiunced to her. 
may be the correctness of these details, all Europe was 
startled when, fifteen days after the withdrawal of the 
oops, it was known that the duchess of Brittany had taken 
¢y to France with Charles, and had actuall, Spare ed 


aly 
Evidently there was a report cur- 

“the time ‘the journey from Rennes to Langeais was not 
‘voluntary, and the idea is greatly strengthened by the fact 
birth of her first child Anne was obliged to put forth 

that she had come freely to be the wiie of the 


4 at the time of his marriage with Anne of Brit- 
esd head Neither his health nor 

‘ince hia idhood; but he had an amiable, though 

m, and a kindliness of manner which reconciled his 


‘to the diminutive appearance of their little king—' le petit 
aw he was familiarly called. Anne, who was about fourteen, 





features, carriage. 
nerous, pure-minded, charitable, See she 
en eS Uta pa and the obstinacy 
\ soe opinions, whatever 
Deeey joceiaue tks soe 
had no cause to regret her French marriage, Charles did 





270 MARRIAGE ARTICLES—PLAN OF ITALIAN WAR, 

Charles VT. 

everything in his power to show her honour and make her happy. 
After two months spent in fétes at the chittean of Plessis, the quee- 
duchess, ns Anne insisted upon being called, was crowned at St 
Denis. The duke of Orleans, who would fain himself have been 
her hushand, held the crown—too heavy with jewels for Amne to 
wear—over her head, while the duchess of Bourbon stood by the 
throne close to the man whom she deemed her deadly enemy, and 
‘whose freedom she hud been compelled to grant at the sacrifice of sll 
her ehorished schemes of vengeance. 

The marriage articles were very remarkable. Anne ceded all 
her rights to Brittany, unless Charles should die before her withost 
Teaving children. Tn that case the duchy was to revert to her, 
on the condition that she should marry no other person than the 
fature king of France, if he wished it, " Should an obstacle exist, or 
if the king should be already married, she pledzed herself’ to macty 
no one but the heir-presumptive. It is thought that the duke of 
Orleans had the dictation of these articles, and after events gave him 
a remarkable interest in them. 

‘The first weeks of married life must havo seemed bright and 
hopeful to Anne of Brittany, but there were clouds looming in te 
distance. Maximilian of Germany, indignant at the affront put pia 
his child, threatened war, and was only appeased by the evasion of 
the countios which had been ceded to France as the princess 
ret’s dowry. Henry VII. of England, under pretence of 
Maximilian, besieged Boulogne, and only withdrew on the payne 
of an enormous sum of money ; and Ferdinand and Isabella of Spal 
seized the opportunity of these embarrassments to demand the t0 

inate of Rouaallon afd Cerdigne; which "bai OMe pledged 

ais XI. for money advanced by him. 

‘The territories were restored freely; no demand was 
the sums for which they had been mortgaged. Charles had other 
interesta at heart. He ‘was dreaming of Italy, of the recovery of 
that kingdom of Naples which had been bestowed by the 
Charles of Anjon, the brother of St, Louis, and which had ever 
been an inheritance of evil to all who laid claim to it. 

Tt bad now passed into the hands of a branch of the 
Aragon, having been conquered some years before (1458) by 
king of Aragon, commonly called the Magnanimous, He had 
it to his illegitimate con Ferdinand, a cousin of Ferdinand 
Catholic, but the Anjou family still asserted their right to it 
Charles VIII, as their representative, burned with an eager desirt 
to recover it. = 

‘Though physically weak, Charles was adventurous, and, whillt 
neglecting the government of his own country, abandoned himself # 
visions of military glory. He would conquer Naples, and then pro- 






























of Milan was at that time 
is often called, Ludovico il Moro (thi 

‘to act as regent for his nephew Gian pe 

ambitious, wily, clever, had, however, no thought of 

up his to # sickly idiot, and Galeazzo was little 

Even if he had ever intended it, he would have been pre~ 

vented the influence of his wife. The proud and beautiful 

(STD eathearthgrnt Lacy sear inp > 

“upon keeping possession of it. Yet it could not without a 
i Galeazzo was an imbecile, who was kept in i 


‘was summoned to relinquish hi 
The F of Milan felt himself secure. Florence lay between 


surprise of his friends, as 
intention of accompanying 
with him to Grenoble, where she 
turned back to France, to begin a 

with the overbearing duchess of Bourbon, who 
eft ruler of the kingdom, since her husband had 











272 GALEAZZO §ORZA AND ISABELLA—PISA—FLOHENCE, 
Charles VII, 

Pameeoinied regent during the king's absence, and leche her 

in a] 
4B Charles crossed the Alps on the 2nd of September, 1494, with an 

army consisting of more than 50,000 men, At Asti he was received 
~ by Ludovico Sforza, who conducted him to the Tuscan i 

where the first temptation to turn aside from the course by 

Planned ited itself, Guleazzo Sforza was in his neigh! 

a the En ‘of France, who had no personal enmity against the 

paid hin fa visit. The duchess Isabella, forgetting that the 

Hae or the French king was to dethrone her father, threw herself 

ss knees before him and entreated his protection for her hus 


Charles made no promises, but he was visibly moved, and 
Ludovico saw from that hour that in henrt the king of France was 
against him. In his secret distrust and disappointment Ludovico 
took his affairs entirely into his own hands, and upon the death of 
Galeazzo, which occurred almost immediately after the interview 
with Charles, he caused himself to be preelaiieed duke of Milan in 
the place of the infant heir. 

Charles marched on to Pisa, Surrounded by his he 
repaired to the famous cathedral. On the ld a man 
himself before him, held him by the knees, and began a frantic ork 
tion. He gave the tragical history of Pist, once a Sons 
now destroyed by the Florentines, her commerce rui 
amere slaves to the haughty Medici family, the lords of Tet At 
length, after the sufferings of a century, there washope. Liberty wat 
at hand, 

Charles turned acide and entered the church, but his followers 
remained to listen. One of them, Rabot, a counsellor of Dauphig 
followed the king. ‘It is a piteous tale, sire. Never have 
been so badly treated as these. You will =e pages i= 
‘1 desire nothing better, was the though| aply 5 Raber 
turned back to the square, in which crowds had gathered. ‘(Chik 
rea! the king of France is willing to restore your privileges! 
‘France for ever! Liberty for ever !* shouted the mob, and, rush 
ing to the bridge over the Arno, they threw down the coluin oa 
which stood the great lion of Tuscany, the symbol of wa 
liation. 

‘Those few words hud rendered the French king in the f 
the people the supporter of their cause against that of 
ae were, indeed, a menace of conflict out Italy, Followed 


e applause of the Pisans, Charles ied to Fi 
insurrection had lately taken apie lace there. Pietro ae Mee ba 
fled, and power was in the hands of the people, directed 
rola, a monk, but a reformer, clear-sighted, disint 














envoys, 
vant of the | et eiitietouiinel cots camrertsrra 
Reciiecvectan For four years have 1 es, 

'e welcome thee as sent 


© ‘ha king replied. to the address vaguely. He would not say how 
or upon’ what conditions he would enter Florence. But he was 


trusted. ‘The Florentines around him with acelat 

Sete cesta ih le op of vr sven 
‘take possession of the palace of the Medici. 

saints the all-important question to the Florentines, what 
‘was his precise position? Did he come to rule thom in his own 
or was ho only tho roprosontative of tho hated Medici? 
knew well ies what he desired himself—to march as 
‘possible to Naples. He cared nothing for the Florentines 


‘ rte 
saeco hoe ‘and would 
And s0 on the Bist of 





is and ri a 

acest ie Losin Yeare tale KM Leelee i" 
glory in Italy, so that when he was only fourteen years of age 
Get taaiginie crachat ook bs 

ie Pope had taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, Afier 

the first moment of terror, he recovered his dignity, and sent a me 

sage to the king that he was ready to receive his oath of obedience 

Charles merely replied, ‘I must first hear mass at St, Peter's; thet 

J 


I must dino ; after that I will see the Pope.” ‘ 
But the king was not prepared to quarrel with the He 


‘was consulted as to his wishes, and cautiously replied, ‘Tam 
treated as sultan. What can it signify to a prisoner r 
sball go oF stay?! Aftor the lapse of three days, he was 
given up to ‘les. It is supposed that at this time 
been jini to him with the connivance, if not at 
tion, of the Pope, for when the unfortunate prince was 
Cupua by the French he was so weak that he could not 
from his mother; and he died at Naples, thanking God 
king of France could not make use of him asan excuse for attatk- 
ing the Mahometan empire. . 

The Pope's feara had been for a moment calmed by 

* ‘The practice of giving the golden rose still continues, 
of Bus, Fooivod it Sbctly Before she wan dathroned fu 18 
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He eu ci ha 

‘it in triumph ‘The Neapolitans generally 

deliverer from the Spanish sovereigns, bus he was 

tiny the demands of the noble each of whom expect 
Charles could 


: 
HL 


a 


appeared e 
crown of the kings of Jerusalem ;} and having thus 
he made arrangements for carrying his troops 
‘was no time to be lost, ‘He had not advanced so far into 
without rousing enemies who were prepared to 

‘Venetian Republic, Ferdinand the Ca 


a 


‘i srecigs of Nope an iy ba vague elma bth othe Grek 
merits serail 
5 
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276 RETREAT FROM NAPLES—ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
vill. 


Charles was as 


penser, , agi alkeave epht was Bo deters 


indul; barren antl Sct ~- 


joined by Philip de Comines, who had 
ambassador, and Charles asked Comines jokingly if he did not think 
these republicans would send to meet him. ‘To which Comines 
replied, ‘Ob, yes, sire; the scigneurie said to me, when I took my 
leave that your majesty would find on your route 40,000 mt be 
Ionging not only to them, but to the duke of Milan.’ id 

Florence was in a state of revolution, and Charles dared not 


of Novara in the Milanese for himself, and at the 
Charles most needed his aid he was shut up in Novara, which was 
no 


‘The hour of extremity brought out all the finer qualities: 
adventurous though ‘On Monday morning! 
Phi Tiound 7 





In one battle, indeed (the first = 
foght in Teal; hen da but Lt 
1S ‘eapolitans, mucceSs, Tose 
ae the French, drove the viceroy, Gilbert waelaa 


the city, and restored Ferdinand ; and after ae 
ee tccnny to return to France, with but a mere fragment of the 


reached Charles in the midst of the festivities at 
have been a grievous disg ara for ho had 
that his Italian affairs am gees 

lhe had concluded permanent Fra Ladovice Siena 
Sicha fad fe ie 


“Bot he apenas 


ye Juding the French 
ve been felt 

from Seprerneerter sl ‘Two months had 

‘the king's arrival at Lyons when a domestic sorrow was 7 
Public anxiety. ‘The little Dauphin, a child of four years of age 
precocious in intellect and fascinating in manner, 

gerously ill at Amboise, where he bad been left wl 

welcome her husband at Lyons. He died after a 

Anne was struck to the ground by the blow, and 

comfort her; but he did not understand a mother's griet. 


beech . 
Orleans offered her a féte at Blois, and, following out a fi 
king's, the duke bef it 
noblemen, and danced for her snsaeniok) and Anes ock: 
knowing that the handsome prince just thirty years of age, s0 
‘and joyous and popular, was the direct heir to the throne. 
seigneur he was now called ; only a few weeks before that had 
tthe title of the little Dauphin. the r 
for the eorrowful queen, and Anne's spirit was roused, 
of him harshly to the king, and when they left Blois it 
the understanding that his absence from court would be 
He accordingly removed to Blois, and there. emp i 
arranging his father’s manuscript poems, and in collecting 
nificont Lorary, which included ultimately the library of th 
are Petrarch, and that of the Sforzas of Milan, 

now interposed to prevent Charles from 
imeel?in th the happiness of his people except. his own ind 
love of pleasure. ‘Theatrical performances were the delight k 
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BF ievasisatesniatd which the chief 
part was called ‘Les Enfans sans Souci’ (the 
from care), and was under the direction of a chief 

‘of Fools: The king was captivated by these follies, but 


i 
pint 
i 
ie 
if 
Hi 


‘out an expedition against Ludovico Sforza, and a fruitless 

made upon Genoa in 1497 ; but it was a spasmodic effort, 

‘was soon again concluded. 

King cared, indeed, more for enlarging and bomtifyng his 

satay canta of Aimboise, in imitation of the buildings he had ad- 
in Italy, than for recovering the authority he had lost in that 


i 
H 


i 









dark corridor, dirty and dilapidated. 

with a projecting corer. The king, en- 
in conversation, did not notice the corner, and struck his head 
it m violently that he was for a time stunned by the blow. 
however, and went on to the court, where he remained 


i 


Bee Sees ular ha frotaces spiptery- Tas om 
‘terror for assistance. A wretched mattress wna 


280 DEATH OF CHARLES—ACORSSION OF LOUIS XII.—FUNERAL. 
is XI. 


him from the corridor; and at nine o'clock at night Anne of Brit- 
tany heard with consternation that her husband was dead. 

‘Thus,’ says Comines, ‘ departed from this world so powerfal and 
so great a king ina place so miserable. He who such 
Deautiful homes, and was building one so splendid, yet could find 
only this poor chamber in his last great need.” 

Charles VIII. died on the 7th of April, 1498. ‘The grief for his 
Jose was universal. Whatever had been his follies and mistakes, 
he had latterly endeavoured to redeem them by attending to his 
duties, and he had won all hearts by hie affability and gentlenem 
Two of his servante—a butler and an archer—died from the shock 
of hearing of his death. 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
LOUIS x11. 
AeD. 1498-15165, 


‘Tax proud poison which had been so long tempting the ambition 
of Louis of Orleans was’ now his; but it was given him accompani 
by a warning which even a man less thoughtful than himeelf could 
scarcely have failed to recognise, and when he entered the chamber 
where, according to custom, the body of the late king was lying ia 
state, he burst into tears, and, kneeling by the bier, remained for 
some time in silent prayer. 

Louis XII. was no ordinary man. He possessed talent, energy, 
tact, and judgment, and though his actions cannot always bear ® 
strict scrutiny, some excuse may be found in the principles of the 
age, which tolerated much that now would awaken grave censure. 
His first thought was for the unhappy queen, whose position as well 
as affection: had received so overwhelming a shock. For ten days 
and nights Anne gave full vent to her grief, neither esting Dor 
sleeping, but lying on the floor of her chamber, weeping incessantly. 
Te waa not till the meseages of respect sent by Louis had assured be 
of his real sympathy that she was induced to rise and take nourish 
ment. Her one desire then was to do honour to her husband's 
memory. Louis encouraged her to give the necessary directions ft 
the funeral ceremonies. ‘All things were done more expensively 
than had ever been done for any king,’ says Comines. ‘A service wi! 
begun for him which ceased not day nor night. Neither did anyoos 
either of those nearest to him or his chamberlains, or any of his 


subjects, and with apparently no thought of 
otherwise decreed. In the 


cousin to Louis. He was no fit husband for Anne. 

might have proposed tothe queen, but owas married, ‘Those were 

days, however, in which marriage was a very slight barrier to the 

wishes of persons sufficiently powerful and wealthy to obtain a 
and the character of Pope ier VI. afforded no 

reason to fear that he would be inexorable if only a sufficient induce- 

ment for consenting to the divorce of Louis and Jeanne could be 


him. 
‘The Pope's ambition was centred in his two illegiti i 
Cesar and 


had been brought up at the court of France, ‘This in 

itself was a sufficient reason for seeking an alliance ; but Louis was 

despatched fer th i erinies ane nied Milan 
to the princes: ly renewing his claims to 

of his ther Valentina ‘Visconti, and laying claim also 


‘were received with the utmost civility. The French king 
were assured, do his utmost to Wea the interests of 
‘and his son, but it must be upon conditions, ‘The 
‘Pope must assist Louis in his views on Milan; he must annul the 
age with Jeanne, and permit the king to, ‘Anne of Brit- 
he must give acardinal’s har to George atAmboiae, ache 
of Rouen. 
last was a condition which no one need have hesitated to 
‘of George d’Amboise, the king’s attached 
the estimation of all men. It was the special 
“merit of Lonis that he knew how to distinguish and reward persons 
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of worth and talent. And he had no mean 

‘become the king 


thi 
‘wife being the one fatal ion. 
divorce was now all but certain. hs eee 
assured Louis that he would throw no obstacles in the way of 
wishes, and Louis in return pe ep ei 
back Cesar Borgia, who was to be created duke of Valentit th 
a large revenue, 

Cesar Borgia made an absurdly magnificent entry into Ch 
where the king went to meet him, and the king looked out ats 
‘window and privately scoffed at him as he passed, but he could 
‘venture openly to show his contempt for his guest, for Ci b 
‘brought with him a paper more valuable than any jewels—the 
i deine made the of Louis with Anne of B 
si 


Tt was a terrible injustice to the meek and saintly Jeanne, 
had long given up all hope of gaining her husband’s affee 
she could not for her conscience sake’ repudiate her 

the decree annulling the marriage was communicated to | 
amade one 

sire,’ she sai 


‘Jeanne took her mournful way to Bourges, which she: 
for her retreat. There stood the great tower in which she had ¥i 
her husband when he was a prisoner. ‘Alas!’ she exclaimed, 
gazed upon it, ‘he was then captive, and now Iam free! 
time she devoted herself to religious exercises and to the 
mont of an order of nung, which has since Ea 
‘Tho dress of the suporiors of the Annuneiades, with its ri 
and blue bordering, marks, even to this hour, the co 
the days of the unhappy Jeanne d'Orléans. 

It is said that when Louis XTL. came in person to make His 
pesale fr the hand of Anue of Britany the young queen 
surprised. Yet this is scarcely probable. Her Indies had be 
structed to sound her on the subject of a marriage with 
ehe herself had been heard to say that it only 
will to be still the queen of France. But her consent could 


upon certain conditions, She required first to be fully 
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jage with Jeanne was legally null, She insisted also upon 
the leges of her Breton subjects, and retaining the 
oO duchy, with the title belonging to it, for her second 
ughter in the event of her having children ; and, as a further 
'm, she insisted that the marriage should take pluce at Nantes, 
the king should remain some time with in ber own 
and not require her to return to France before it was her 
isure to do 20, Lonis agreed, and so fur all seemed smooth, 
french nation generally were indignant at the repudiation af 
and when the act dissolving the marriage was read by tho 
de Luxembourg, on a day 10 terrifically dark and stormy that 
tcessary to light torches in the hall, they deemed it a sign 
of Heaven, and as the cardinal and priests departed. 

lace shouted after them, ‘There go Caiaphas, Anne, and 
tho have condemned the holy queen, and taken the crown 


the outcry was useless, and on the 6th of January, 1499, 
Brittany, in the midst of her own subjects, and surrounded 
nobles, was united to Louis XIL in the cathedral of 
‘with all the stato and splendour for which the ago was 


thole year passed before either of them revisited France. 
they deemed it wise to avoid braving the popular opinion. 
expiration of the year Louis took his wife to Blois, his 
} residence, and there began the scheme of salutary reforms 
known as the ‘Ordinance of Blois, which rendered his 
mug. Ge country. A entary tribunal was 
(ed to rectify abuses, the pay of the troops was regulated, 
atry people wero protected from the oppressions of the sol- 
(d the taxes most burdensome to them were taken off. The 
indeed, gave the brightest hope of peace and 
Wee acter tected the Sing, obey iy tc roa ot 
in support of his claims to the duchy of Milan, a French 
1s sent neross the Al vee 
wenty days after Ludovico Sforza was a fugitive at the court 
hperor Maximilian, and the Milanese was in the possession of 
rals of the French king. Both the Venetians and the Pope 
‘their aid to this conquest. The Pope had not, indeed, ob- 
Ihe wished when he sent his son to France, for the young 
(of Naples had indignantly rejected the marriage, saying that 
(ld not accept for her husband the son of a priest, infamous by 
1, and stil] more so by his wicked actions. Butanother victim 
‘found, the danghter of the king of Navarre. Her father 
1 bribed to consent by the payment of a large sum of monoy 
7 the Pope ; and thus Louis had attached to his interests the 
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son, a 

‘The news of the siccesea in Taly were brought to th ing 

He had gone thither with the intention i ‘joining 

the Italian army. Now, impatient to be present on the scene of his 

nests, he set out for Italy, made his entranee into Milan, exer 

ised the rights of a sovereign, and then returned to France. But 

he had scarcely left Milan before on insurrection broke out 

‘The French general and viceroy, ‘Trivulzio, was driven away, and 
Ludovico Sforza again took possession of his capital. ‘The 

of the unfortunate duke was, however, only momentary. ‘The next 



















crossed by three thick iron bars, and pierced in a wall 
thick. Here the once powerful duke of Milan was impri ool oat 
night, being compelled to sleep in an iron cage. He 
been guilty of many crimes, but hopeless captivity under eircam 
since of mush. abject wretohoduem could cu cely taalissemam 
pity even for the greatest offender; and it is strange to learn that 
Louis and Anne resided often at Loches, and held tournaments and 
feasts, the rejoicing sounds of which must have reached their prisoner 
in his dungeon and added tenfold bitterness to his his 
said, however, that after a time the severity of the duke « 
captivity was lessened, and he was removed to a better 
‘And now had arrived the time for Louis to carry out | 
mate project, the recovery of Naples. Frederick, the tmcle 
nand, was the acknowledged king of Naples, but both 


& 


whilst, in conjunction with Louis of France, he planned 
hap the kit of Naples and divide his dominions (a..1500). The: 
‘was so secret that it was not till the Pope had issued a bull 
Frederick of his dominions, and transferring them, as a fief of 
Seo, to the igns of France and Spain, that the unfo 





lived in obscurity for three years, and died in 
excuse made by Louis and Ferdinand for the treachery of 


Gf teak. ‘he dlc then boon a mater of eral 


me of Brittany herself looked upon it as a pious 
money from her private fortune to support the arma- 


Borgia also took part in the triumph of France asa French 
He entered Rome under the mingled banners of France and 
caused himself to be declared duke of Romagna, 
ia, with two hundred Indies, her 
pices noe At one of the entertain- 
‘men under sentence of death were: bronght into 
beneath the Pope’s balcony, and, in the pre- 
and. of the beautiful Lucretia, Cresar, sulendidly 

himself by shooting at them with arrows, their 
and contortions forming the amusement of the company. 
a state of things could not last. Italy lived in terror. But 
before any definite conspiracy could be illness and death re- 
ecmesesto out of the way. ‘The Pope and his son coveted the 
cardinal Orsini, and in order to get possession of it 
to him, invited themselves to sup with the 
oP oe brought with them a icoecit of 
Immediately on their arrival, being very 
Feat vine ‘The Pope's servants were out of the 


i Petotenats ter a 1502). Cesar, bead 
a ‘ingly, escaped with his life, but he never ‘recovered 


Int fieteantinn Fesdinend tho\Cetholic and Lonis; having dis- 
posses Sirens 3 Nstles)ctcailed shock tbo partion! often 
: ns, and Were soon at open war. Gonsalvo de Cordova took 

‘of Naples, whilst the French troops which were sent by 
eee pgneee areny cee telnet oa: carail 
at -who was anxious to make use of them to overawe the 
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cardinals and compel them to elect him Pope. But he failed 
object. The choice of the cardinals fell on an Italian known 
. Julius TE, an ambitious, turbulent man, far more fitted 
than a Pope. The French then passed 
1d that the loss of so much time had been futal to the expedition. 
La Trémouille, their leader, became ill from malaria, and was obliged 
to resign his command to the marquis of Mant 
his inferior. ‘The battle of the Garigliano, fought against Gonsulro 
x2. and the Spaniards on the 27th of December, 1503, amidst torrents 
Boag eae i a sty, sony, are ta cone of the most fatal 
disasters which ever befell the French; and, noorithaenata 
exploits of the chevalier Bayard, the famous La Palisse, Louis d’Arms, 
and other brave French knights, the French were finally obliged 
entirely to evacuate Italy. 
The disappointment of his hopes caused Louis a very dangerous 
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y' 
months old. The engagement had been brought about by Anne, 
is asserted to have planned it, from personal enmity against. 
Savoy (the mother of Francis of Angouléme), who would natu 
have expected her son, as heir-presumptive, to be the 
Claude. ‘Three women, gave, quiet, and domestic, were, in 
permitted at this time to decide the destinies of Eh > 
Margaret of Flanders, the rejected bride of the late king of 
sat by the bed of her little nephew Charles, who had been gis 
her ¢l and, as she sang to the child the verses she had 
com, and worked at the emperor Maximilian’s shirts, 
leisure to ponder on the boy's future, and to consider the 
which Anne of Brittany devised at her spinning-wheel; whi 
of Savoy, clever, thoughtful, and determined, lived apart in her! 
at Angouléme, where still is to be seen her room, with the 
inscription, ‘ Libris ct liberis,’ keeping herself in read 
tight moment to interfere for the interests of her own som. 
The affections of Anne of Brittany were centred in 
Gade who, as the otal Os: ones Ses 
inheritance in Europe, includi a 5 
The chroniclers of the time Se in their 


e es Se eee 


of the at Blois, Te was nearly nj 
; iectyeacs racked te ose, and) wi 


i 


ge ; bE 
Be 


taking of kin 
SSurhich Letis replied aling 


the sides of the chamber, 

: de Bourbon observed, they were so many she would 
never have done. Juana then retired to her own , but 
litude was not to be permitted. A deputation waited upon her: six 

ges, bearing golden chandeliers; madame de Bourbon, with 

‘Dox of swoetments; madame d'Angouléme, with another 

pkins ; and madame de Nevers, with a golden box full of 

‘i which had golden handles, Other presenta of 

ts and comfits were also brought, one of the comfits being 

‘as marvelloualy fine, of silver gilt, and so long that it 

the ground. At the end of the procession came the queen's 

» who, however, appears to have only stood at the door, 

Ist the bonbons were placed on buffets and on the bed. 

The archduke had a more substantial repast. He supped with 
‘and two of the chief nobles. Louis, however, took only 
water himself, as he was keeping a fast. 

five days the Austrian guests remained at Blois, and whilst 
fetes occupied the public attention, Louis and Philip drew up 


¥ 
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em Italy. rhe ducky of Miles waste ota 
to the French crown on the payment of a large sum of money to the 


a emperor (4.0, 1504). 

‘The archduke and his Spanish wife took leave of the French 

court with every demonstration of friendship, but the plans on which 

s0 much thought had been bestowed were to meet with an 
unforeseen check. ; 

‘The first difficulty was the marriage. ‘The French hated the 

Germans, and the friends of the young comte d’Angouléme were: 


and raised nei he quay wh twas wall wpa 
ed th distressed ; his health 
eon th arg a Seeaide setealy il cake 


he 
Himself dying rl the wishes of his le, and, at the sugges 
n of cardinal d’Amboise, made a will by which Claude was to 
given in marriage to Francis of Angouléme, *, 
"The Stutes-General were summoned on the king’s 
3, when Lonis a ecole ae 










decided on. aN tise aaa ina hoeastin tae 
took place at Plessis. Cardinal d’Amboise officiated, 
Louisa of Savoy exultingly entered the event in her 
», ‘This year, 1507, the 22nd fi May, at Plessis-les-Tours, at t 
itt gfelock in the afternoon, the marriage by promise bys 
between my son and madame Cia ow gen of Franc 
Fardinand of Spain took no offence at the breach of the owe 
marriage ent. He hated his son-in-law the arehdul 
Austria, and saw no reason to take up his quarrels. On Ee i 
trary, ho desired a closer alliance with France, and, bein nm 
widower, he proposed to marry Germaine de Foix, the 


be humbled. The wealth, power, and yee the rep 
excited general envy. Even Maximilian, d 
less, urged by his sister, could not resist the temptation , 
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the attack. He allowed Margaret to sign the treaty for him, whilst 
58 cardinal d'Amboise signed for Louis, December 10, 1508. 

Tt was a terrible blunder for all concerned. Margaret was in 
reality the mortal enemy of France, which had originated the sor- 
rows of her life. Since her first betrothal to Charles VILL she had 
been twice married, first to the son of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who died ; then to Philibert of Savoy, whom she loved with 

the intensity of her disposition, and who also died. From that 
moment her nature seemed changed. She built. magnificent church 
over her hnsband’s tomb, and, burying in it the joys of her past life, 
heeame in heart a man, guiding the polities of Europe, though osten- 
sity beat ‘upon the home duties of a woman, She made sweetmeats 
for her father whilst forming the League of Cambrai, and in this 

it must have been evident to all concerned she could have 
no thought of the aggrandisement of France. 

‘Tr was to be a war for the church, so it was said, and the Vene- 
fians themselves for some time thought that the forces of Europe were 
gathering for a crusade against the Tark. When that exense could 

Jonger be made it was stated that Venice had despoiled the Pope 
saveral provinces, which were to be recovered. This probably 

seemed to Margaret an easy task. The Pope would be contented 

with the restoration of two or three towns, and then the Papal 
states, Austria, and Spain might all turn their arms against France. 

‘Louis was destined to be the sucrifice, but ho walked into the snare 

with his eyes open. He crossed the Alps at the head of his army, 
| Foard ignite of April 1500. The Venetians met him, and were 

defeated at Agnadel. Louis, contrary to his natural clemency, 
| marched on, marking his course by desolation and severity. Griev- 

ous it is to read of the sufferings inflicted on the innocent popula 
| tion. A universal hatred was roused against theso barbarous in- 
‘Town after town fell into the hands of Louis; and, having 

secovered and enlarged his coveted duchy of Milan, he recrossed the 
| Alps, and left the Spaniards, the Pope, and the Germans to carry on 
| the war. 


H 


a3 


f 


‘Phe rosult was that which had been evidently foreseen by the 
politic Margaret, After satisfying each his own particular covetous- 
‘ness, by humbling Venice und demanding certain portions of her 
territory, Pope Julius, Ferdinand the Catholic, and the emperor 

| ‘Maximilian made aes with the republic, and with one consent 
sorely with her in a scheme for driving the French from Italy, 

“he ostensible leader of this confederacy was Julius II., an 
man, bent and furrowed, who looked at least eighty, but whose 

‘was war, and who had even himself fought on occasion and 

Ted the troops to the assault of a besieged town. By the 

*© scammer of 1510 his plans were sufficiently matured, and the French 
v 


| 
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king was informed of his danger by the sudden dismiaml of his 
ambaseador from Rome. 

‘The position of Louis was fur from enviable. His health was 
giving way, his trusted counsellor, cardinal d’Amboise, was dead; his 
wife, whose strength of character far surpassed his own, was devoted 
to the Pope, as being the head of the church, and was the intimate 
friend of the scheming Margaret of Flanders. 

His first movements betrayed his weakness, When the war 
with Julius began, and the French commander obtained a victory 
near Bologna, instead of following it up Louis forbade his troops tv 
enter the Fapal territory, and contented himself with referring his 
quarrel with the Pope to the decision of a church council (chiefly 
consisting of French bishops), which met first at Pisa, but was after- 
wards transferred to Milan. 

Julius cared little for councils, and immediately announced to 
the world that Louis was an enemy of the church, and that an 
alliance, known as the ‘Holy League,’ had been formed between 
himself and Ferdinand the Catholic. The ostensible object of this 
league was the support of the Roman See—its real object was the 
overthrow of the French king. 

Louis was roused to energy by his peril. Yet his first step was 
scarcely calculated to inspire confidence. He placed his new army 
under the command of « youth—only twenty-three years of age— 
Gaston de Foix, a nobleman of Navarre, his nephew. Brought up 
in the south, accustomed from infancy to the rocks and precipices 
of the Pyrenees, the young general led his forces across the Alps 
with a rapidity which was startling. Storm and tempest, frost and 
snow, were indifferent to him. He made one prodigious effort, passed 
the Spanish army, who knew nothing of his approach, and poured 
down upon Brescia, which had just declared itself Venetian, The 
town was taken, and 15,000 persons were killed. Cruelty in the 
one great stain on the character of Gaston de Foix. 

So far the French had been successful; but England was now 
preparing to mingle in the fray. Henry VIII. had just ascendel 
the throne, and thought to distinguish himself by war. He bad 
sent troops to assist Spain, and a descent upon the north of 
France was anticipated. Louis XII. wrote to Gaston that it wa 
not a question of safety for Italy, but for France itself. A battle 
must be fought—a great battle—and it must bea victory, or all would 
be Jost. An agent of the emperor Maximilian wrote from Blois 
Margarct of Flanders that since France was France never had tt 
French felt themselves in such peril, The emperor himself ws 

AB threatening to forsake them. On the eve of Good Friday 15128 
letter arrived from Maximilian to Jacob, the leader of the Germ 
“Janzknechts’ who accompanied the French army. The Germ 
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captains were ordered, on pain of death, immediately to quit the 
Freuch camp. Jacob took the letter to the chevalier Bayard, to 
whom he was devoted, though he never talked to him, for he knew 
‘two Fronch words—Bon-jour, monsieur, An interpreter ex- 
cd the difculty. "You/mru bound to the king of Branoe) said 
‘He is rich, and will know how to recompense you. Put 
he letter in your pocket and show it to no one.’ Jacob obeyed. and 
Germans remained with the French. ‘The warning had, how- 
ce been given. Doubtless other letters would soon arrive, und no 
time was to be lost. The French troops were before Ravenna, ‘The 
order was given to take it by assault, Six times the attempt was 
made and failed; then the French drew back. 

‘The Spaniards were entrenched within a strong camp surrounded 
by deep ditches, leaving only a mall passage for the cavalry. In 
order to attack them it was necessury to get between the camp and 
the city; a little river, which in the spring was a torrent, was in the 

fog Nay. Gaston de Foix, as he was walking’ in the morning dawn of 
Baster Sunday, on the 11th of April, 1512, met a party of Spaninrds, 
and said to them, ' Gentlemen, Tan about to eross the stream, and I 





‘The battle took place on that same’ day. Gaston de Foix went 
ghey bad vores but his right arm was bare to the 
for Rasereds be 


| Indy,’ he said, and he was about to sustain her honour. Gaston 
| fought with incredible bravery, but it was difficult to encounter 

the Spaniards, who were armed with short swords, and dexterously 
| giging amongst the ranks of the French, prevented them fromusing 


Th the midst of the battle Dumolard, the friend of Bayard, wish- 
ing to honour the fidelity of the German leader Jacob, ardered wine 
to be and seating himself, with Jacob by his side, they 
drank . At that moment, whilst the oe were still in 
their hands, the sume bullet carried off both their heads, 

— Victory ultimately wad declared to be with the French, but the 
retreated in good order, and the Joss of Gaston de Foix, 

oo at the close of the batile, was sufficient to outweigh 


any impatience. A strong band of fugitive Spaniards met the 
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gained the day. Let that suffice. If we escape it is by God's favour.’ 
Bayard let them pass, but they were again encountered by Gaston de 
Foix, who waited for no remonstrance, but spurred his horse forward 
toattack them. The Spaniards deliberately took aim at him, and he fell 
to the ground and died, pierced by eword-thrusts, fiftcen being aimed 
at his face, The Pope heard the news of the loss of the battle of 
Ravenna and fled to the castle of St. Angelo. ‘The shops in Rome 
were closed, and the citizens from the summit of the walls looked 
out for an army—which never came. 

‘The emperor Maximilian now joined the league, and the brave 
French general, La Palisse, who succeeded Gaston de Foix, was 
unable to make head against it. 20,000 Swiss hired by the emperor 
descended suddenly upon the Milanese. Maximilian Sforza, the son 
of Ludovico, was proclaimed sovereign of the duchy, and before a few 
months had passed the Holy League had obtained its object, and 
once more the French were beyond the Alps. 

Julius II. had triumphed, but death soon followed. He expired 

4% on the 2lst of February, 1518, and Leo X., one of the famous 
Medici family, was chosen as his successor. Then once more war 
broke out in distracted Italy. It was a new league—Lonis XIL and 
the Venetians against Maximilian Sforza, who was expelled by bis 
own subjects. At the same time Ferdinand the Catholic and Henry 
VIII. appeared on the scene, Ferdinand threatening France on the 
Spanish frontier, and Henry landing with 20,000 men at Calais. In 
a battle fought between the English and the French on the 16th of 
August, 1513, the flight of the French was so precipitate that the 
engagement has received the name of the Battle of the Spurs. But 
the campaign ended suddenly; Henry VIII. quarrelled with Maxi- 
milian and returned to England. 

Lonis XL. was by this time heartily weary of war. The only 
ally on whom he could depend was James IV., king of Scotland. 
and in the summer of the same year in which the Battle of the Spurs 
was fought James was killed in the disastrous engagement between 
the Scotch and English at Flodden Field. The French king's do- 
mestic sorrows pressed heavily upon him. His queen had long been 
ill, but no one imagined that her malady was of a fatal character. 

4i% On the 4th of February, 1514, she was able to receive a messenger 
from the emperor Maximilian, and to send back to him a cordial 
aseurance of her continued affection for the house of Burgundy, and 
on the 9th she was dead. Sa 

Louis was deeply grieved. He had respected and rested upoa 
his wife, in some eopects perhape too much for his own good and 
the prosperity of the nation, for Anne was undoubtedly so fr 
binssed in favour of Maximilian and the house of Austria as to be 
comparatively blind to other interests. When ehe was dead pesce 
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‘becate more than ever a necessity, and Louis entered into negotin- 
GAGwIa ths Pope, co mace certain cunditlony dan of pich 
was that imilian Sforza should be acknowledged as duke of 
Milan. This being agreed to, he undertook to make terms between 
“ J 


the 
induced him to sign a treaty, one of the main articles of which was 


‘The marriage took place immediately, and was accompanied 
great festivities. The king, whose habits had preriny armen! 
‘simple, who dined early and went to bed at sunset, was unable to 
bear the and excitement, and late hours which his bride 

‘4y,delighted in. His health failed rapidly. He lingered during the 
id antumo, and died on the 1st of January, 1515. 

The title of ‘Father of his People’ bestowed on Louis XII. 
was in respects well merited. He was upon the whole just, 
ent and gece; he reduced the taxes and enforced integrity 

‘the management of the public revenue, and—a still more impor 
tant benefit to after generations—he caused to be collected and printed 
the customs which had become laws. The effects of this ‘Code 


of a nation flourished under Louis XIL., and the conntry signee 
aes orn ‘yet more if the king could have restrained his am! 
But the game spirit which induced him to sworifiee the un- 
Jeanne in the prospect of a brilliant marriage with Anne of 
Jed him to renounce the hope of being what he might 
have been—the wisest, best-loved of French monarchs—for the vanity 
‘of military glory and the gratification of an insensate desire for fore} 
territories. Undoubtedly he is to be admired as a ruler, but he 
‘would have been a better king if he had been a better man. 

_ The period at which Louis lived is often dalled that of the Re- 
spaissance, or of the re-establishment and improvement of the arts. 
Some of the most striking public buildings in France date from this 
time. The architectural style known as the Renaissance is indeed 

to objection, as containing a mixture of Grecian and Gothic 
is not according to strict rule; but, although the details may 
be found fault with, the effect is on the whole imposing. 
1 2 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
FRANCIS 1. 
ap, 1615-1547. 


Francis I., the successor of Louis XII., was the first cousin once 
removed of the late king. Both were lineally descended from the 
duke of Orleans, who had been assassinated by Jean Sans Peur, 
Francis being the representative of the duke’s younger son. Nature 
and circumstances had done much to fit him for his high position. 
Dignified, graceful, and handsome, an accomplished gentleman, « 
courteous sovereign, fascinating in peace, brave even to recklessness 
in war, he needed only one thing, principle, to make him the model 
of a King. But Francis had no principle. He was selfish, 
ambitious schemer for his own interest, and bis brilliant, profligate 
reign marke an epoch of misery for his people. Something may, 
peshaps, be said in his excuse from his education. His mother, 
Louisa of Savoy, a widow at the age of eighteen, had concentrated 
upon-him all the affection of her passionate nature. She had planned. 
laboured, done evil, for his advancement; and what she sowed 
she ultimately reaped. His tutor, the son of a man connected with 
the romantic court of René of Anjou, had delighted him from his 
infuney with tales of self-indulgent love and mock chivalry ; whilt 
ax he grew up to manhood the stories of the knights and nobles who 
took part in the Italian ware kindled in his breast a vain thiret for 
military glory. But the person who exercised the greatest influence 
upon his life was his sister Marguerite, only two years older than bim- 
self, but from her strong character his superior by ten years. Bar- 
guerite’s hopes, her pride and ambition, were, like her mother’s, fixed 
upon Francis; and the very qualities which excited her anxiety were 
also the fuel’ for her admiration. He was her hero, and he was 
conscious of it; and the dangerous worship thus bestowed upon him 
in his own family wax by degrees offered by the nation at large. 

‘The marriege with Claude of Brittany had added to hix popa- 
larity. ‘The dread of the nation was lest Brittany should become at 
appanage of the house of Austria, Now there was no more fear, 
and Francis and Claude were welcomed as the instruments by which 
the glory of France had been achieved. 

Ttaly, like France, hailed with joy the accession of the young 
king. “Maximilian Sforza, duke of Milan, had called in the Swiss to 
his aid against the Spaniards, Swiss and Spanish troops devastated 
the country, and in the extremity of their distress the unbappy 
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i to Francis. Even if he should renew the 

the duchy he would save them from their present 
Venice shared the feeli 


"ar pred 


thatthe tramp of the soldiers might be Tom dae 
that they might be better able to jump the ditehes 


French were surprised, though warning had been given 
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three times. The constable De Bourbon was about to sit down to 
dinner, and the king was trying on a suit of German armour, 
news was brought that the enemy were close at hand. Francis seized 
with delight the hand of the Venetian genera!, who happened to be 
with him, and entreated him without delay to return and collect his 
troops, and prepared to ride forth himeelf to battle. 

From four in the afternoon till midnight the conflict raged with- 
out any decisive result, In the flickering light of the moon there 
were many strange accidents and mistakes. ‘The king was about to 
ride into the midst of a body of 8,000 men, believing them his own, 
but they were Swiss, ‘Six hundred spears were pointed at me,’ be 
said afterwards himself, ‘and proved to me who they were’ Three 
hundred knights and some light troops gathered round him, and he 
retired, whilst tho constable De Bourbon rallied the infantry, which 
for the first time were found to be more important than the cavalry, 
and dispersed the enemy. 

‘There was a pause in the battle, but it was not ended. Friends 
and foes mingled together lay down for a short repose. Francis 
rested himself on a gun-carriage, and refreshed himeelf with 
draught of water—not untainted with blood—which a soldier brought 
him in his helmet. 

‘When the morning broke it was seen that the able French generals 
La Trémouille, Trivulzio, La Palisse, and others had employed 
the night to great advantage in placing their troops in @ better posi- 
tion; and though the Swiss advanced again bravely they were over- 
powered by the cavalry. Men and horses fell upon them, and their 
Jances could with difficulty pierce the perfect armour of their oppo- 
nents. At length, about ten o'clock in the morning, a cry was 
heard, ‘ Marco ! Marco !’ the war-cry of Venice. Alviano, with the 
Venetian forces, was at hand, and the Swiss saw themselves over- 
whelmed. ‘They had lost half their forces, for no less than 14,000 
men were left on this terrible battle-field. Yet the remainder took 
their way towards Milan with such proud coolness that they would 
not even give up the cannon captured from the French, but dragged 
them along without the aid of horses, till from utter weariness they 
were obliged to leave them in the ditches by the roadside. 

Trivulzio, who had been in cighteen pitched battles, declared 
that they were all children’s play in comparison with the battle of 
Marignano, which he called @ combat of giants; and Francis, who 
had borne his part in it with unequalled bravery, marked his sense 
of the importance of the victory by receiving knighthood on the 
field of battle, at his own request, from the honoured hands of the 
chevalier Bayard. 

‘The immediate result of the battle of Marignano was the fall of 
Milan, Maximilian Sforza, who had for some days been besieged in 
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be castle of Pietro Navarro, willingly surrendered on the 4th of 
Detober, ‘Thank God!" he said, as he found himself released fronr 
be cares of government; ‘at length I am free from the brutality of 
he Swiss, the dishonesty of the emperor, and the perfidy of the 

inrds.’ Francis offered him a liberal pension, and he retired to 

penceably in France, whilst the king took possession of hix 


oo er of Marignano reached the Pope the day 
(fter the batile. It was communicated by the Venetian ambassador, 
tho carefully watched its effects, Leo X. turned pale. He had 
sromised neutrality, and bad broken it; and, forgetting that curious 

‘were bent upon him, he clasped his’ hands and exclaimed, 
(peepee osohret cate! price’ hd was imaedikaly ta pay 





‘regarding the respective rights of the Pope and the king 
Sighs starved Se pecnoail iaterviow at ologon. Tn the 
neantime Francis, recognising the valour of the Swiss and their im- 
sortance as allies, entered into an engagement with them known 
s the Perpetual Peace, which lasted without interruption from 
‘hat time till the overthrow of the royal dynasty of France at the 
| Francis returned to Paris, and shortly after the concordat, or 

which had been entered into with the Pope in reference 

the Gallican Church was made known, The king had acquired 

right of presentation to all bishoprics and other ecclesiastical 

lities; whilst he had surrendered to the Pope the ‘annats,’ or 

being one year's revenue of every benefice to which he 
presented. 

/ The royal ‘was very greatly increased by this arrangement, 

: Reed cote ae a bilack upon Their liberties, and 

‘ways tried to elude it. They were compelled at length to 

oO the royal authority, but it was never without murmur and 


| Tt was on his return to France after the battle of Marignano that 
Brancis heard of the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, of Spain, and 
ion of his grandson Charles, The affairs of Europe were 

‘the hands of sovereigns who were searcely more than youths, 

VIEL of England was four-and-twenty, Francis I. two-and- 
twenty, Charles of Spain sixteen, whilst the little king Louis of 
was only ten, The Pope himself was young compared 

with other Popes—he was nine-and-thirty. Energetic action might 
be expected from princes so vigorous, but Charles was 

How in hismovements. A sickly, cold-mannered, yet singularly intel 
figent boy, brought up under theguardianship of his aunt Margaret, the 


: 
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governees of the Netherlands, he had been early taught to look at the 
affairs of governmentas his profession. Piles of despatches and state 
papers were placed before him as he eat by the side of bis tutor, 
‘Adrian of Utrecht, in the hall of the palace of Malines; and he was 
required to make himself master of their contents, and to prepare a 
report for the council. Even in the night, if need were, thin duty of 
reading despatches was imposed upon him. He tras a ruler from 
his boyhood, and the vision of a vast monarchy was ever before his 
eyes; and when at the age of sixteen he found himself lord not only 
of Austria and Flanders, but also of the fairest kingdoms of Southern 
Europe, it was no vain dream that his ambitious hopes were soot 
to be realised. 

But for the present he needed peace, for the affairs of Italy were 
unsettled, and Spain hed only recently been moulded into one king- 
dom ; and, notwithstanding the wise government of the great prime 
minister, Cardinal Ximenes, insurrection and revolution might be 
expected. The Turks, moreover, were making their way in E 
Jt was not a moment for a war amongst Christian princes, and 
first transaction between Charles and Francis was the ent 








e arrangemé 
‘Ap, of a treaty of peace, sigoed at Noyon on the 18th of August, 1516, 


which put an end to the destructive contest occasioned by the League 
of Cambrai. 

Peace under their young and brilliant monarch must have beet 
singularly acceptable to the French. The court was a living r- 
mance. Expeditions along the banks of the Loire from castle 
castle, from forest to forest, grand hunting parties, and splendid 
banquets, these were for a time the order of the day. Then, oa 
sudden, all was changed. The envoys of the king of Spain never 
knew where to find the king of France. He rose very late, and bis 
mother, Louisa of Savoy—who in authority was almost a joint 
sovereign—rose late also. ‘Tho envoys came to the ‘lever,’ whet 
courtiers and ambassadors were usually admitted to be preseat 
whilst the king dressed, but Francis was etill asleep. ‘They camé 
later, and he was gone out on a distant riding excursion far into the 
forest. ‘The evening was given up to faiety ; business must be pat 
off till to-morrow. But the morrow arrived, and the whole court 
had departed; «nd the unfortunate envoys could only find some 
stray servants, who informed them probably that the king intendel 
to sleep that night ten leagues off. 

Such a wandering monarch ought to have been well acquainted 
with his kingdom, but it was not so. Francis was, in fact, a slavet 
his court. ‘The very day after his accession he imposed a heavy 
on his subjects, so that he might make a present to some of hi 
favourites. 

‘The court of Charles in Spain was not less oppressive from tht 
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bea 
‘avarice of bis Flemish counsellors, at the head of whom was the 
sieur de Chiévres. one of the famous fimily of Croye. Tt was not” 
Iai "to fake the gold ecin introduced after the discovery of 
America out of the -—it was deomed too rare and valuable, 
ORG ena ducts of Vardinand and Tmbella! wero. pecially 
esteemed. The Flemings, however, carried them off’ unscrupa- 
Tously. Atlas there remuined so few of the ducats that when 
ard saw one he put his hand to his eap and said reverently, 
‘Heaven preserve you, double-headed ducat, since M. de Chievres 
has not yet discovered you.’ 
the three years that Charles remained in Spain the efforts 


rach pn and Charley who was sixteen, wrote ‘My 
to a young man of four-and-twenty. Francis was not 


and all eyes were directed to Francis as the champion 

. But in order to be this he must be emperor, He 

must dispossess the house of Austria, which for nearly a century 

Tea rece sha elective dignity. If the word of the king is to be 
(Believed, he desired the empire for this one only reason, that he 
overcome the Turks. When the English umbassador, Thomas 

| ‘asked whether he would go against them in person he ex- 
foes three years either be dead or in 
Fe the weccth of January 1519 the death of the emperor 
| te 
\didate for the empire in opposition to Charles. Recklessly prodigal 
all times, he made use of the most lavish bribes in the hope of 
Ntanting the election. ‘1 will spend three millions of crowns to 
els a #0 he wrote to his ambassadors at the German dict. 

| 1¢ day of election came the hopes of the French king 
jinted. His rival, henceforth to be known as Charles the 


| Upto this time Francis had professed the most friendly feeling 
Roweede Cone! Charles, + We are,’ he remarked, ‘two suitors to the same 
(mistress. The more fortunate will gain her, but the other must 
‘remain contented.’ When, however, the event of the election was 
[bade known his feeling was intensely'bitter, and the disappointment 
leems to have laid the foundation of a personal hatred to Charles, 
which Insted through his whole life, 

In such a state of mind it was not difficult to find occasion for 
|war. Several points were open to dispute. The little sovereignty 


Bae 
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of Navarre, on the borders of France and Spain, was claimed by 
both countries, 

The duchy of Milan was, according to Charles, a fief of the 
German empire; according to Francis, his own inheritance in right 
of his grandmother, Valentina Visconti. 

Burgundy wus ‘claimed by the emperor, as having been taken 
from his grandmother, Mary of Burgundy, by the crafty policy of 
Louis XI. Francie asserted that Louis XI. had only taken back 
that which was his own, since the duchy of Burgundy was unque- 
tionably in former days a French fief. 

The rivals were nearly equally matched, and the advantage 
would, it was evident, be with him who should win England to his 
side. “The probabilities were on the side of Charles. England wis 
in feeling essentially anti-French, whilst its commerce was directed 
towards Bruges and Antwerp; and the growing industry of the 
country had even been discouraged by the preference given to the 
manufactures of Flanders. 

Francie did not despair. But one thing seemed to him nec 
sary—the support of cardinal Wolsey, the all-powerful minister of 
Henry VIII. 

Charles was equally impressed with the necessity of winning 
Wolsey to hia side, and ho sent over to him from Spain a large sum 
of money. Wolsey’s ambition, however, was greater than his oo- 
vetousness. He desired the Popedom. Leo X. was, indeed, younger 
than himeelf, buthis constitution was impaired, and Wolaey fully be- 
lieved that he should live to see him buried. In the meantime be 
desired an interview with each monarch separately before making 
his decision between them. 

No sooner was Charles elected emperor than it was acttled that 
Henry VIIL and Francia should meet, but before the 
could be made the wily Charles, without invitation, had landed in 
England, held a confidential intercourse with Henry and Wolsey, 
and gained the hearts of both by his flatzeries and gift. 

Francis, when he met the English monarch, uccording to appoia 
ment, on a spot between the towns of Ardres and Guines—sivee 
known as the Field of the Cloth of Gold—had lost the advantage 
of making the first impression, and could only hope by gallantry and 
cordiality to lessen the effect of his rival's shrewdness. 

‘When the interview was first proposed, fearing to be effaced 
the wealth of England, he enquired of Wolsey, through the Engli 
ambassador, ‘whether his brother of England would not think it 
desirable to forbid his followers any show of splendid tents? He 
would on his part willingly issue a similar order. But Woley 
hoped to crush the French by the display of English riches, and 
insisted that the meeting should be a féte, and Francis blushed 
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having dreamed of economy. The meeting became, in fact, a 
ee rivalry of extravagance, and houses and lands in France were 
and mortgaged for the purchase of velvet, satins, cloth of gold, 
and above all chains of gold such as the English wore. 
Mot ik was ncta/croditable show, at Jot ‘on the part of France. 
amongst all the ladies who crowded the court was 
madame de Chateaubriand, avowedly the king’s favourite, whilst the 
Claude, the sickly daughter of Louis XIL., sat i apart in lonely 
featy. the proud queen mother, Louisa of Savoy, could 
figpute the palm with the favourite. Louisa had her party, as 
Prancis bad his, and the court favoured her, for she was still hand- 
fome and attractive—so attractive, indeed, that she had dreamed it 
might be possible to gain the affections of the young constable De 
Bourbon. ‘Theconstable, however, cared for riches rather than for 
love. He had sought and obtained the hand of Susanne, the little 
fuchess of Bourbon, who was the richest heiress of France, and 
his power wus now immense; but the queen mother’s love was 
flestined in a very few years to bring untold evil upon him and upon 


Normandy. 

On the 7th of June, 1520, Francis set off from Ardres, Henry from 
Guines, and at the same moment the two princes appeared on the 
opposite heights commanding the Field of the Cloth of Gold. ‘Their 
eee remained on the hills. The sovereigns descended 

Francis wason horseback. The constable De Bourbon 
ny sword of France before him. Henry saw this from afar, 
|and he also came forward with the sword of England. ‘The two kings 
met and embraced. ‘The keen eye of Henry glanced at the splendid 
figure of the constable, whom he well knew by report, and as he 
DBeseMepet wich Ivancia beienld, ‘18 1. had. such a subject; kia esd 

Bebe ta coe ie English offered to th: 

A was nglish. of to the 

[French wines and refreshments, and Henry discussed with the law- 

yors a treaty of intimate alliance, ‘The title of king of France still 

sumed by the English monarchs was referred to, and Henry cour- 
| = rept g, ‘The title is a falsity.’ 

lists were prepared. At each end were trees 

‘of cloth of ot wold wit with leaves of green silk, from which hung the 


lescutcheons of the brother monarchs. Around were huge scaffold~ 

‘the ladies and the —— ‘scattered at intervals along 
“Ned ‘were pavilions, or rather temporary palaces, fitted uy 

Sncredible luxury, the most precious stuffs being employed fe 

‘walls. ‘The marvel of all was the English palace, a kind 

s Windsor, receiving and sending back by a hundred windows 

| Phe tournament began, and Francis displayed all his grace, Henry 
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all his strength. The blows of the latter were so vigorous that he 
stunned the unfortunate knight who encountered him, and gave such 
shocks to his own horse that the poor unimal died the same night. 

On a subsequent day the English displayed their national skill 
in'archery, and Henry was in the ascendant. Wrestling, however, 
was his ‘forte.’ As it began be seized the French king by the 
collar. But Francis released himself by his adroitness, and, forget- 
ting what would have been politic, threw the English monarch to 
the ground. The attendants, making a great mistake, rushed is, 
separated the wrestlers, and entreated Henry not to take his revenge, 
and he complied, but a sense of bitter humiliation and enmity 
rankled in his breast. 

Francis had made great efforts to ensure cordiality; he bad 
even visited Henry unexpectedly in his tent before the Engli 
king had risen, wishing thus to show his confidence, and Henry bad 
welcomed him, and given him a rich gold chain; whilst Francis in 
return offered to act as his valet, and proceeded to warm Henry's shirt 
But these were merely surface civilities, ‘The sovereigns 
coldly. Henry could not forget that in every case in which he hed 
attempted to eclipse Francis he had failed. Not only had he bea 
overthrown in wrestling, but when he wished to display his hand- 
some figure and proposed for amusement to exchange coats with the 
French king, he found he was growing so stout that Francis’s oat 
could scarcely be fastened without bursting. Moreover, his gla 
palace, of which he was so proud, was blown down by the wind—s 
misfortune which was a fit emblem of his disappointment in the 
whole affair. Full of vexation, he went direct from Ardres to Grave 
lines, where the emperor awaited a second interview. ‘There was 20 
rivalry here. Charles was a little plain man, dressed in black, who, 
being several years younger than Henry, thought it no humiliation 
to treat him ‘with respectful deference. He was, besides, quite 
willing to pay court to Wolsey, and the cardinal was easily wa 
over. In the conclave which was to elect a future Pope, an Austrian 
prince who possessed both Naples and the north of Italy, and thus 
held Rome in his grasp, would certainly have more influence than & 
monarch who was powerful only on the further side of the Alps 
After the interview at Gravelines there could be no doubt as 
which side the English king would take in case of a di 
between Charles and Francis. He had, in fact, given his o 
conclude no engagement hostile to the imperial interests. 

25 The gotm which bad eo ong been brooding burat forth in 158) 
Henry d’Albret, having been dispossessed of his little kingdom of 
‘Navarre by Ferdinand the Catholic, resolved to make an effort for 
the recovery of his throne, and called upon Francis to assist him. 
A French army crossed the Pyrenees, but was driven back unsic- 
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anlheee same time hostilities begun in the Milanese, where 
eo ae obnoxious 
jis exactions. 
* Tt was a time of trouble throughout Europe. Already the strife 
‘had begun which was to split the Church of Rome to its centre. 'The 
Baie Fea lod onnte! de torentoe nee preing terse 
Germany ie esof the ion were: 
Den Chevanidcens Tha teaching of Lather had been -publoly cod 
demned by the French theologians, but the Reformers were 
raeeng bishop of Meaux, and by his influence the mind of 
Har the sister of Francis, became strongly imbued with the 


ore clever, enthusiastic, and impulsive, Marguerite was 
destined to become one of the leading spirits of the great Reforma- 
tion ~ cheese One feeling alone interfered with her devotion to 
ons ye that was her admiration for her brother, who, in n 
chosen by herself, she designated as the sun, on which she, 

the sunflower, was always turning to gaze. 

‘Francis was wholly unworthy of her. He gave his affection, 
such as it was, to led favonrites, and at the time when the 
Tialinn war burst out the person who reigned supreme at his court 
imped de Chateaubriand, the sister of marshal Lautree, 

‘The queen mother bent all her energies to destroy this influence, 

and, in order to effect at pipe? determined to bring disgrace 

‘ oer even at the risk of the honour of her country. ‘The 
for the maintenance of the war was, unknown to 

Irn en sig tarhants by the officer appointed to collect it, 
instead of forwarding it to Lantrec, she retained it, Lautree, 

wo pres Swiss mercenaries, could no longer reckon on a 
cereal of resisting those of the emperor and the Pope, who 
atone into an intimate alliance. He was defeated with 
reat loss ut the end of April 1522; the Milanese was abandoned to 

‘and a month afterwards Francis received ut Lyons a decla- 
“zation of war from Henry VIIL., who was upon the point of invading 
France. In the meantime Lautree arrived at Lyons. The queen 
‘mother strove to prevent an interview between him and the king, 
but the “Sale De aeaar Sint oe then at the court, was de- 

effecting it. this time a widower, and 

‘oy had again witon an ctbee to win his love. The 

iad lage ily ref rejected her, and they were in consequence 
than ever oe cael ale king of his mother’s treachery 
withholding the supplies as the constable supposed, ensure 
Geodowll ee her influence, and, taking Lautree by the hand, he 
spe ote the royal presence, ancl Becustit the saskanvhase 

face with 


j 
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‘Who has lost the Milanese?’ exclaimed Francis, furiously. 
“You, sir,’ replied Lautrec. An explanation followed, and the king, 
utterly overwhelmed, could only exclaim, ‘Ob, my mother! who 
would have believed it of her?’ 

Yet the early feeling of respect could not at once be lost, and, on 
the interposition of Marguerite, the queen mother was outwardly 
restored to her son's favour. She had now, however, another injury 
treasured up to rankle in her breast against the constable De Bour- 
bon, and, with the intense enmity of a woman whose self-respect 
has been wounded, she vowed to effect his ruin. 

‘The way was quickly opened. Francis had already begun to feel 
irritated by the display of the constable’s wealth and dignity. Having 
undertaken the office of godfather to his child, the king saw himself 
waited upon in the constable’s hotel by 500 gentlemen, splendidly 
dressed in velvet. Such a body of men might easily become 
force, and therefore » danger to the sovereign, and in his anxiey 
to lessen his subject’s power Francis thought of suppressing some of 
the many lucrative offices which had been conferred upon him by 
the vain love of the queen mother. In the end, however, he did 
what was much more offensive: he took away the peculiar privilege 
of the constables of France, that of leading the army. From that 
time Charles de Bourbon, as it would seem, dreamt of treachery. 
Negotiations were entered into with the emperor, through the 
melium of lady of the Croye family and of Margaret of Austria; 

but they might never have assumed a tangible form but for the folly 
and mad revenge of the queen mother. 

On the 12th of August, 1522, a suit was commenced in the 
courts of law by Louisa of Savoy, as claimant of the vast ostatet 
which the constable possessed in right of his wife, Susanne de 
Bourbon. 

There was a specious pretext of right. Susanne was only four- 
teen when she married, and gave over to her husband the wealth of 
which Louisa of Savoy, as the niece of the last duke of Bourbon, 
would otherwise have been the lawful inheritor. The claim of the 
constable himself was slight, as he was descended from a younger 
branch of the family, The person who was at first most overwhelmed 
by the news of the suit was an old lady, once all-powerful in 
France—Anne of Beaujeu, the daughter of Louis XI. The con- 
stable Charles de Bourbon had been brought up under her care, and 
all her interests were centred in him. The claim now made against 
him for his destruction was her death-blow, and she expired in the 
month of November. 

This event hastened the progress of events. ‘The possessions of 
Anne of Beaujeu were generally considered to belong to the Bourboa 
patrimony, but some of the fiefs were her own, and were now claimed 








King’s 
wagance, and many of the nobles would, it was 
with the constable if he were to come forward as 


royal family 

‘about to be married?" 
Francis. ‘I am aware of your secret dealings with the 
Remember what I say.’ ‘ Sire,’ exclaimed the constable, 
threaten. I have not deserved to be treated thus.’ And 


nglish army, in concert with 
at Calais, and the Spaniards entered 


‘eonduct of Francis is surprising. 
Glee tongs tarned to Italy, and. 
to meet bas Sis ss 

the 


In the prospect. of the 
he summoned his nobles 


suite travelled slowly, and had only reached Nivernais 
received the following startling letter :— One of the 
[personages of the realm, and of the blood royal, has a desi 
to give up the country to its enemies, but also w 
fife.’ So wrote Louisa of Savoy. sy 
‘had with him only a small force, immediately made 
where the duke of Bourbon was, according to 
ill; and, placing his own soldiers at the gates of the 








forgivingly assured the constable that he 

with bim into Italy, and give him the eom- 

as at Marignano, Bourbon asked for the delay 
x 
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Francis L. 
sa ae weottes He was too ill, he re bear the pepe ces 
And the king departed, leaving behind one of his equires, who 
might give him news of the uke’ Iealth, 

But the constable objected to the guardianship of the squire, 
and when, after a few days, he began his journey, he sent him to 
rejoin the king. Francis ordered the man back, and the duke thes 

wused on his way, and announced that he was again very Ete 
indeed, dying. Cries and groans awoke the squire in the mi 
the night. He rose quickly and rushed off vwath the doleful tidings 
to the king. But no sooner was he gone than the duke tae ‘ont 
of bed, mounted his horse, ap andl. ode oft fall eo ae 
Chaulette. There the irrepressible squire, a second time sent back 
by the king, again awaited him, ‘The constable, in towering wrath, 
threatened to hang him from the battlements, and at length, too 
thankful to be allowed to escape with his life, the poor man departed. 

‘Then the constable made his final escape. In the middle of rd 
night, exchanging his dress for that of a servant, and 


horse's shoes, so that he might not be tracked, he fled i 
south, and, after many narrow escapes, reached Italy and openly 
joined the emperor. 


Ifssnbla wes il ns fh proses daveeelina ae but hed 
sensions between Wolsey and his master were alvantageons 
Henry would have been contented to take Boulogne, whilst Wolsey, 
in the interests of the emperor, desired to have the strong 
on the Somme. Wolsey no doubt believed in the scperd 's support 
of his secret views, but he must have been disabused when, on the 
death of Pope Adrian VI, which took place in the month of 

45 tember 1523, Charles suffered an illegitimate member of the 
family to be made Pope, under the name of Clement VII. Thelen 
tion was irregular, but that fact only tee the Pope more de 
pendent on the emperor who sup) 

‘The newsreached Wolsey in the depth <tamt inement way 
80 severe, indeed, that many of the soldiers were frozen to death, 
Still they ‘advanced towards Paris, Wolsey allowed them ae, 
and they burnt what they could not away. 
leven Iengues of the capital, however, the order was Preps 
* It is too cold,’ wrote Wolsey to the emperor; ‘neither man nor 
‘beast can stand against the frost. Your own who came 
from the Rhine, are all dispersed.’ And mdenee aa 
ended on the part of the English, 

In the meantime Tithe had heen eae ae Six md 
passed in delay on both sides. As regarded Charles de. 

Francis put a price on his head, and then, be softened by a 


from the constable’s sister, the duchess of Lorraine, promised 10 
<a 
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‘The invasion and the retreat were the salvation of Francis. From 

a king distrusted and disliked he became the defender of the nation. 
His nobles flocked around him, and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
reached 


merciful to them. Not till the next day were the troops allowed to 
enter, in good order, and commanded by the much-respeeted general 
ee ee, taking of Milan great, erie 
eam © was ’ 
the Pope, and the lesser states of italy now took pat ‘with Francis; 
and in order to establish himself in his conquest he had only 
poe the scattered remains of the Imperial army. The 
was at Pavia, which the king determined to besiege, 
sent a band of 10,000 men towards the south to rally to his side 
etre energy wiih hd. eogh tha EEE ans 
jut the energy whicl st 
eared pote seidociabe Hiss. For pe ers he pected 
Pavia, residing chiefly at the Villa Mirabella, belonging to the ¢ 
of Milan. ‘The siege went on slowly, but Francis seemed well o1 
tent. His Italian villa was all that he needed, Within 
statues and ornaments of porphyry and alabaster, many 
Venetian glass, the richest furniture of silk and damask, sc 
and Flemish carpets; without were broad terraces and gard 
fountains, with a distance of open pastures and sunny: 
in the frame of the snowy Alps, which glittered in the far: 

The artistic but selfish Francis luxuriating in this 
which even winter could not destroy, took no heed to th 
his army was melting away even in his v 
dying of cold and hunger. The nobles even came to 
kitchen for shelter, but Francis was insensible to their: 
heard that four bodies of his troops had been ‘ised and de 
and he was not awekened from his dream. was told | 
Swiss were advancing upon him by thousands, and he did 
to mind that he had sent 10,000 men to the south. 

His enemies were a great contrast. The is c 
up the apirits of the common soldiers, and though Ye bad 
offer them, paid them with good words, aids when ‘these 

the officers to part with any little money they hae 
constable had at the same time been busy even in G 
at the loss of Provence seemed to have given him 
elected money, and by every means, fair or unfiir, 
troops, bribed the soldiers in the pay of Francis, and 
on the side of the emperor. 
Francis was at Inst nlarmed, and collecting his 
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Francis 
fortified ay protected by the walls of the park of Mirabella. 
But on the night ofthe 28rd of February Pescara sent some masons, 
who in an hour threw down a large portion of the wall, and the 
paArS ; then advanced close to the French camp, ‘The 
foremost ranks, under a shower of French bullets, were begin- 
eine draw back, when Francis, thinking victory sure, threw hin 
them, unfortunately at the same time placing himself in 
such ieesin that his own cannon could not be fired without 


Ee his own body of Spanish troops press forward. A 
struggle ensued. The king and his great nobles sustained it 

pe aslaughter of the first generals of France. La 
and Bonnivet were killed. The king, wounded 

in two sre, bo his fuce covered with blood, and his horse severely 
it to gain the bridge and eseape. But the horse sank, 

under him. ‘Two Spaniards had already plundered 

a were on the ria of killing him, when a group of Frenchmen 
rode up, One of them reepgnised the king, and entrented him to 
yield to peceaie, Franeis refused. Lannoy was summoned, 
and giving his own sword to Francis, he knelt and received that of 
his prisoner in exchange. hat evening, when the king's 

were dressed, and he was able to partake of refreshments, 
the eonstable De Bourbon appeared before him with offers of service. 
‘The king, it is said, received him courteously; but forgiveness 
could: have beon expectod. Francis had scomingly lost every- 
things of his bravest subjects had perished on that fatal day, 
and bis own future lay dark before him. He was conducted to a castle 
‘near Milan, and there wrote to his mother a lengthy letter, which 
has been condensed by historians into the famous laconic message, 
4 All is lost save honour.’ But the chivalrous words were belied by 
‘his humiliating appeal to the emperor to restore to freedom a king 
| who would them be for ever his slave. 


Francis was no hero in his captivity. It is said that he even looked 
E from the Mahometan sultan, whom it had been the dream of 


his youth to conquer. Some thoughts of repentance for the sins of 
his past life seem to have been awakened in him, He fasted so 
‘that when hissister Marguerite heard of itshe wrote earnestly 
him not thus to try his health, but rather to read the epistles 
‘Pal, a copy of which she sont him, ‘There was a supersti- 
fous connected with the present, A holy hermit had said 
that if the king would read St. Paul he would be wet free, 
‘The queen mother took more active measures for her son's 
freedom. She opened communication with Henry of England, with 
‘Veriice, Florence, and even with the sultan, and ‘by August 1525 a 
Jeague was formed between England, the Pope, the Venetians, and 





_ EMPEROR'S DEMANDS— REMOVAL TO MADRID—MARGUERITE'S VISIT. 
Francis 7 
‘Francesoo Sforza, duke of Milan, having forits anject the deliverance 
of Italy from the emperor and the liberation of 
Charles, in the meantime, had received the news of his success with 
calmness and humility ; but in negotiating he was exarbi- 
tant. He requiredthe cession of Burgundy and of the northern pro- 
‘vinoos of France for himself, Provence asa kingdom for the constable 
De Bourbon, and the restoration to Boer of the French pro- 


‘The conditions were wholly incompatible with the honour of the 
French king, and Francis was in despair, If he could see Charles 
Fhe thought Ve mig ablela swore favouzotlo.tocalp an aeeeaeannn 
his wish to be tuken to Madrid. Lannoy furthered and carried out 
the plan of removal, But the change was a miserable ona, In | 
Italy Francis had looked out from between the bars of his prison upon 
the smiling plains of Lombardy nad the changing lights and shades 























which played upon the distant Alps. In he was 
in one of the towers of the fortifications, in a small chamber | 
‘but one window, and from it he saw only the ‘waste border 


ing the misorable little stream of the Mansanares, whilst below was 
a precipice of 100 feet, with two battalions of guards keeping watch 
night and day at the foot, 

Francis had written poetry in Italy; he wrote none im 
The dry, burning air of Castile and the clouds of hot dust 

red “in through his window affected his health. He entresled 

is mother to visit him. She could not leave France, but she seit 
her daughter. : ps = 

Marguerite set off with only a vague promisa of safety 
Oharlon which might at any cette retracted. A long and 
weary journey it was, in the hottest months of the year, over the 
sandy plains of the north of Spain; but her love for her beothit 
overcame all sense of fatigue. ‘Believe me,’ she wrote to him, * 
do yon service nothing would be too hard. Were I called upon 
die, and let my ashes be seattered to the winds, it wonld be to m¢ 
repose, honour, and consolation.’ 

Her appearance at Madrid brought renewed health and 
Francis, more especially when the terms of release began to be ance 
more discussed. Manguerite apparently flattered herself that if she 
could see the emperor she should obtain her brother's freedom, upod 
honourable conditions. But Charles would not meet her, She! 
time at which to beat a certain convent, but she waited for 
henever came. As the days wore on Francis, in his misery, began t9 
think of abdication. ‘The Dauphin should be crowned,’ 80 he ite 
formed the emperor, ‘For himself, he only wished to know wher 
he was to spend the remainder of his captive life," 


ror begged one of his nobles 
SL Re 
service maj 
Lx be the a day? a oe 


aaiegs 


ney bee 
leDe 
in state when he went t be cronel a me 


ilst the king was 
made her dance a Moorish saraband 
“compel tea the lover, and talked seriously of 
e i, on the morning of the 14th of January, 1526, 
wed and sealed inthe presence of Chaires Charles and 
secret protestation before a notary that he was 
take an oath which he had no intention of kk 
~ With this sceret reservation he pledged himself also to return to 
‘ity if he found it impossible to keep his engagements, and even 


nhs, Navarre, She took up hor residence at Pau, 
centre of attraction to the Reformers throughout 
C and Francis, devoting himself to a worthless favourite, 

achesse d'Etampes, found amusement iu building the magnificent 





an alliance with the Pope, the Venetians, and the duke « 
and having received from Clement VII. a dispensation 
agreements, left Charles to take what measures b 
for revenge, It was svon evident what these 

1526 the Imperial troops, under the constable De B 
Lombardy, and drove Francesco Sforza from his 


4gh the bitter winter of January 
On the Sth of May the army, syelled 
turers and bandits, arrived under the 


was struck by a musket shot and fell back 

would fiin have concealed so great a misfortune 

‘Cover me, he suid to one of his followers who stood by 
loak over him, 


His army revenged hisdeath by storming the for 
suck cf de diy Chen Guloeel ik seo of Uae 








SACK OF ROME—ANDREA DORIA—PnovosAts OP PEACE, B13 


in bidey, ‘The Pope fled from the Vatican by a long high 
with the castle of Be Angelo tn pich took : 

he could look» down upon the horrible 
‘was impossible. ‘The Germans were mas- 
Seigler FaswaMl oes poise: os \eufeed cscehle 

bloodshed and destruction, while the Reformers 

fetes ee rere ec et et sergio 
1e ie ers to 

| be offered for the ge deliverance, Jeftined to speak th word 

which would effect it, 

Erance and England, however, roused themselves for the libera- 
tion ‘of Clement, — ee ee eee to 







ae 5,000 survived out of an army of 30,000. 
paaesees ioe saraled the Fronch, and restored the re- 
form of one of which he himself beeame the hend. 
ame events of this war had occupied eight years from its com- 
mencement. At the end of that time the French, dispirited and 
[eetesss for peace, and the emperor, threatened both by 
the German Protestants and the Turks, was prepared to enter into 
fiona. ‘The terms were promptly arranged by the two ladies 
= had for so many years influenced the affairs of Europe—Mar- 
guerite of Austria, regent of the Netherlands, and Louisa of Savoy, the 
of Hrancis—who met at the Imperial city of Cambrai. 
ee Savoy had one great object at heart—the release of 
Sierra ‘who were hostazes in Spain. Both were ill, the 
‘especially, and even Lannoy had said to the king that the air 
not suit the Dauphin, and that it would be well to treat 
peipuaaepece Marguerite made use of this anxiety to gain the 
pa posable ‘concessions from France, ‘As for Milan (which for 
‘time was restored to Francesco Sforza), ‘it was not worth while.’ 
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i 





314 THE LADIES’ PEACE—ANABAPTISTS—PERSECUTION. NX 
Prancia Le 
Bey estetry moon Soccer eae 
asa to.an Austrian princess, wl it 

fice She proj ies tee should k ped 
would pay two millions of crowns, but the French claims to Italy 
were entirely to be surrendered, Florence and Venice being left to 
make the best agreement they could for themselves, 

‘Upon these terms the princes were to baler at the 
Seine fone Hrancis was to’celohpato his: inzngo wi ‘Eleanora of 


ortugal, 
an. The Peace of Cambrai—the Ladies’ Peace, as it is often ealled— 
182) was signed in August 1529, and Francis, who saw that he had:now 
no real supporter but the Pope, soon after cay 
(destined in after years to peas Europe} i 
second son, and Catherine de’ Medici, pret peg ers the late di wa 
Urbino and a relative of Pope Cleraent, Catherine was “sly 
an, teen when the marriage was solemnised at Marseilles, on bey tr 
1985 October, 1533. 
Fruncis flattered himeelf that this alliance was to ‘bring hi 
advantages, but the Pope died the following year, and Paul 
successor, was by no means inclined to join France against the em 


peror. 
After the Peace of Cambrai France might have hoped for a 

interval of repose, but in those troubled times of religious contro 

yersy and persecution repose was not to be had. The Sone ab 

mother were, like Marguerite of Navarre, 

the spread of the new doctrines was becoming so rapid, bere 


e 





doctrines threatened to overthrow all established airs ‘Onthe 

18th of October of the sumo year the king, being at Blois, saw, 

he left his room in the morning, a placard against the mass aflixel 

to his door similar to that which had been put forth by the Ane 

baptists and their lender, John of Leyden; and be was told’ 

there were members of the same sect in Paris who intended to’ mis 

sacre the Roman Catholics and burn down the Louvre, 

already tried persecution, for, at the instigation of cardinal 

Berquin, a learned translator of some of Luther's treatises, 

burnt inthe Place dela Gréve. ‘The same terrible punishment wat 

now again resorted to. Six miserable victims were burnt 

and with a refinement of eruelty which rendered their 

ing. The persecution continued for several months, until the 
seeing a fresh quarrel with the emperor, and wishing to 

friendship of the Lutheran princes of Germany, thought it wise t0 
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316 THREE OFFERS OF CHARLES—INVASION OF PROVENCE—JAMES Y, 
Francis 1. . 

gone through his public devotions at Rome in St. Peter's, he returned 
with the Pope to the Vatican, and, in the midst of a great assembly 
of German and Italian princes, cardinals, and ambassadors, made a 
harangue—partly extempore, partly from written notes. It was # 
kind of lawyer's pleading against Francis. At its conclusion he 
offered the French king a choice of three things—either ‘with 
Milan for the dake of Angouléme; or war; or that should 
decide their differences by single combat, the ished being 
bound to support the Pope against the Turks‘and the heretics, As 
the pledge and prize of the contest Charles was to offer Milan and 
Francis Burgundy. 

‘The proposal touched the pride of Francis to the quick. War 
‘was the natural choice, and in the month of July the emperor, fill 
of confidence, invaded Provence at the head of 50,000 men, S0 
little did he esteem the Freach troops that he said, in speaking of 
them, ‘If I were in the king’s place, and had nothing better t0 de- 
pend upon, I should simply come with clasped hands and a cord 
round my neck and give myself up.’ But he had not caleulated 
upon any means of defence save that of warfare. The constable 
‘Montmorency was sent by Francis to Provence with orders to lay 
‘waste the country, so as to give no footing to theenemy. The 
unhappy peasants sought safety in the great towns; by degrees thest 
also were abandoned, and everything was burnt and destroyed. Mont 
morency shut himself up in ‘an entrenched camp, in the, certaioy 
that his enemies would die of hunger. ‘The emperor 
to bring supplies for his army by sea, but the 
tion still lingering in the neighbourhood threw themselves upon th 
provisions and devoured them. Charles found himself at 
compelled to retreat. By the time he reached the frontier 





proud confidence with which he had undertaken the expedition It 
was “eae this time that Francis lost his Ferrier died #0 
suddenly that a charge of having procured his death hy poison was 
absurdly brought against the emperor. The Dauphin's death was 
really occasioned by drinking immoderately of iced water afler 
heating himself at a game of tennis. 

The young king of Scotland, James V., was the only person who 
had shown any willingness to aid Francis at the time of this inva 
sion. Ho waa prepared to bring considerable force into Franch 
but contrary winds prevented their landing. Francis somal 
gratitude by giving him his daughter Magdelaine in marriages 
lived, however, a very short time. James afterwards married Mary 
of Lorraine, danghter of the duke of Guise, By the exertions of 

i368 Pope Paul III. 2 truce for ten years was brought about in 1638 
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‘The popes hed boca wade by ‘at the instigation 
ot heir May ao ae ote sober pinta 
saa eiemaeteres Slat She sft ust the King et 

teens was impossible,’ “to trust the king 
France. epee or ame ata Tana es 
‘Francis and discuss with him the critical questions which concerned 








318 VAUDOIS PERSECUTION—TURKISH ALLIANCE—BATTLE OF CKRISOLLES. 
ie I 


against the will of his mother) with the duke of Cleves, the most 
bitter enemy of Charles. 

A violent scene ensued at the wedding. The child, who was 
about twelve years old, and not at all strong and well, did not choose 
to-walk, ‘The king said to the constable Montmorency, ‘Take her 
up and carry her;' and the constable, to 
Biarihe: bad lately in many ways ‘off Behewte. the ted 

before all the court and carried her whither ha on dicta 

"Tho constable did not regain his position by this obedience; he 
was disgraced, and the king's favour was bestowed upon the cardial 
of Tournon and the cardinal of Lorraine, two members of the rising 
family of Guise. Desperately fanatical, these strongly ea 
couraged persecution, and Francis, in his new-formed zeal for thé 
Roman Catholic Church, allowed the most grievous horrors to be 
perpetrated, especially against the Vandois—a simple, loyal ‘popula- 
tion of the towns and villages near Avignon. 9,000 of these un- 
happy people were butchered and 700 condemned to the galleys 
for life. 

‘The crowning act of the political misdeeds of Francis was caused 
‘by the pertdly of the cuperoryiwho besiowed 4a aeabyIOe me 
thearchduke Philip of Austria, Francis then declared war 
him, and formed an alliance with the Turkish sultan “em 

42 This was in 1542, and the following ng year Europe saw with 
the flag of France side by side with the crescent of the infidel. ‘The 
famous Algerine corsair Barbarossa joined the fleet of Francis, be 
sieged nd sacked Nice, wintered in Toulon, and carried off Christan 
slaves from the coasts of Italy to Constantinople. 

It was but a doubtful counterpoise to the shame of such an 

.p, alliancethat the French, under the comte d’Enghien, gained a brilliant 
344 victory overthe emperor at Cerisolles on the 14th of ‘pr 9th te 
condition of affairs in the north was such as to ren: 
of Francis most perilous. 

‘The English, now in alliance with the emperor, weet agile 
France, and the forces of Henry VIIL were 
Charles, who was always reading the historian PI 
knew well the famous saying of Louis XE, that in taking Paris 
France would be taken, “He entered France about the same tim 
that Henry landed at Calais, and moved towards the 15 but 
slowly and heavily, as became a monarch who ‘this 
time lost his youthful ardour, who ate much and was a Rachel 
ee He bad reached Crépy, within three leagues of Paris, 

that the English bad ben Boulogne. ‘This was rather more 
than Charles wished for. It might after all be wiser to : 
with France, which, in its present condition, could do him no! 
than to work for the advantage of England, andhe made up h 
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Francie I. 
to ‘terms of agreement. Milan was still promised to the 
duke of Orleans, on his marriage either with the daughter or the 
niece of the emperor, and Savoy was at the sume time to be given 
up to France. A stringent article binding France to put down the 
Reformers was the most ot dna ofthe treaty which was signed 
at Crtey’on the 18th of September, 1544. Henry VILL, however, 
to’be included in it, and the French, in consequence, made 
a descent on the Isle of Wight in the following year (1545), but peace 
was finally on the condition that Boulogne should be 
restored within cight years for a payment of two millions of crowns 
The death of the duke of Orleans in this same year again 
the vexed question of Milan.’ "The duke died, it is said, 
of the plague, which he caught by boastfully taking up his lodg- 
ing in an infected house, on the plea that the disease had never 
‘been fatal to a ‘son of France.’ Francis was not, however, in a 
i @ new contest with the emperor. His 
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in the hands of the Dany 
Fee favourite 








but her power in the court was ‘apie dsnigiaag: ‘The Dau- 
phin even went so far one day as to tell hie epecial friends what 
offices were to hold on his accession. One was to be chamber- 
lain, er constable of France, and a third was to have the com- 
mand of the artillery. One of the court jesters happened to be 


Tiricsh shes, Wanncis de ‘alois! ‘Thou art no longer king!’ Francis 
Sarted. ‘It istrue,’ continued the jester. ‘I have heard it all. The 
constable of France will be here soon to issue his commands. He or 
‘thou must bea dead man.’ From that day the unhappy monarch 
‘took especial care to guard himself from his son's friends, who were 
quite capable of poisoning him. 

Such was the bitterness of the last days of Francis I. ‘The 


the 

‘would fain have given to Henry the benefit of his own ex- 
and his parting counsels were that the ambition of the 

‘should be curbed and the constable Montmorency excluded 


at the castle of Rambouillet on the 31st of March, 
third year of his age and the thirty-third of his 

‘At the moment of his dying agony Diana of Poitiers and 
fag oSbsy eating, "ele ageing 





820 ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS—JESUITS. 
Henry II. 

last, the fine fellow!’ and the Dauphin when attending the splendid 

funeral—the most magnificent that had ever been seen in France— 

spoke of his own happiness as just about to begin. 

Francis I. is generally considered one of the greatest of Franch 
monarehs, and there are two points of view in which he may be 
regarded us not unworthy of the fame he has acquired. By his long 
struggle with the emperor Charles V. he no doubt secured the 
independence of his country, and increased its territory and re 
sources, and by his liberal encouragement of literature and art he 
merits the gratitude not only of France, but of the civilised 
world, ‘The famous Greek scholar Budé or Budeus; Scaliger, the 
critic; Robert Stephens, the printer; Rabelais, the satiriet; and 
Clement Marot, the Calvinist poet, were all patronised by him 
The painters Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and Salviati; 
and the sculptors Benvenuto Cellini and Jean Goujon received 
every encouragement from his generosity ; whilst the public build- 
ings erected by him are splendid specimens of the Renaissance styl 
in which the peculiarities of Greek and Gothic architecture are 
mingled. 

But the example of an evil life more than neutralised the public 
benefits which Francis conferred upon his country. To him 
belongs the miscrable distinction of having been the fret French 
monarch to corrupt his people by making vice so attractive by its 
splendour as to lead them to overlook its degradation. 

The Roman Catholic order of the Jesuits was founded in Spain 
in the reign of Francis I. by Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish officer, who 
having been severely wounded in an engugement between the 

French and Spaniards in Navarre, resolved, on his recovery afters 
lingering illness, to devote himself to the interests of the church, 

we ith the permission of Paul III. formed a society devoted to 
the work of conversion and to education. The Jesuits have since 
s0 mixed themselves up with political intrigues that they bare 
heen looked upon with suspicion by nearly all the government 
of Europe. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
HENRY 11, 
A.D, 1647-1569. 


Henry II. was in the twenty-ninth year of his when be 
ascended the throne of France” He had neither the talents nor be 
personal attractions of his father. He was tall, indeed, and wel- 
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and distinguished for his skill in athletic exercises, 
iota econ agree Spanish fuce recalled the days of 
tis captivity in Madrid. It scomed as if he had then lost the 
orightaess of his youth, and had never been able to recover it. He 


‘Even the young queen Catherine was the slave of Diana, though 
‘aly from the cunning policy which wasso marked a feature in her 
tharacter. She feared the haughty favourite, and therefore made 
er her friend. 

mes however, rivals to her power in the Guises and the 

jenry gave all his confidence to those 
aber part with him when Dauphin, and if talent alone 
availed for the support of the throne and the good of the 
ee eee But the am- 
ses was as great as their mental and personal 
sey. of France for many succeeding years may. be 
confidence of Henry in the persons 
eo of his father had so earnestly warned him, 
family of Guise was one of high distinetion. Clande, the 
first duke, a ‘shed soldier, was the fifth son of René IL, 
fluke of Lorraine. He married a daughter of the house of Bourbon, 
md left seven sons, the eldest of whom, Francis, succeeded him 
in is title and was duke of Guise when Henry II. came to 
the throne. Charles, the second son, became ultimately cardinal of 
Lortuine, whiler the eldest duughter, Mary, had, as has ‘been 
isi ht married James V. of Scotland, and now, her husband being 
= err in the country during the minority of 


Aaa 
eee 


ary See, the duke of Guise and his brothers 

caged haf ‘have dreamed of sovereignty even if they had 

‘no direct pretension to it, but there was an ancient and most 

claim handed down to them from the duke of Lor- 

ich they not prepared to yield without an effort. 

The family of were descended ‘the royal house of 

which had established itself on the throne of Naples. The 

dynasty had, indeed, been overthrown by the kings of 

‘but the claim still remained, and the duke of Guise was 

“waiting for the fitting moment publicly to put it forth. Francis 

iso was an able soldier and commander, npparently frank and 

‘hearted, yet he was also a cautious, farsecing politician, His 
Y 





322 MONTMORENCY—STATE OF THE COUNTRY—MARY STUART. 
Henry Ii. 


office held 
Sivretsonie ton cee ae 
ability ; an e a in. stris inci] 
bis sloomiy gost BEAT Her eo ‘wanting in the 
of 





which won over so many to the side of the princes 









erowning and consecrating the whole, was a place for perfect enjoy- 
oer ars sokim fepgotflnes. B ‘ 
Doubtless, by his selfish indolence, Henry saved himself from 
inuh care, for to have been the ruler of France at that time oou 
hhave been no easy task. The revenue was rapidly sing, and 


eth be suplid th faa end he ing cule i 


Francis L,, compared with the reckless expenditure of his 
were elie the follies of a youth when contrasted with the 
rate hardihood of a bold adventurer, 

‘The ultimate object of the Guises was never 
midst of this seeming frivolity. With power and allies, 
might be theirs, But to obtain a footing in Naples 
quarrel with the emperor, a risk too great so long 
vwas his ally. ‘The weak’ point of Bngland was its 








fiege Boulogne, whi : 

Henry VIII. ‘The English were too weak to defend the place, a 

were glad to relinguish it for a sum far short of the two millions 

of crowns which had been originally atipulated. Peace was pro- 

{laiied on the 24sh of March, 1550, and tho French king made hie 
2 ori 


people. 
in the possession of Scotland and the humiliation of Eng- 
land, the Guises turned their attention more directly to the emperor. 
jisrles V. had at this time reached the summit of his prospority. 
Protestant princes of Germany, who had leagued against him, 
‘been defeated at Muhlberg. Frederick, the elector of 
the landgrave of Hesse were his prisoners, and he had 
able to impose on his subjects a'code of laws regarding re- 
known as the Interim, and which was intended to be aphe 
between Romanism and Protestantism ; everything, in fact, 
to conspire to render him both politically and religiously the 
of Europe, and the darling object of his heart was to hand down 
to his gon, Philip. But the possession of such a posi- 
itself a danger to a man of Charles's character, oth 
brooked no opposition. If he conquered his en 

he also alienated his friends. He had given Saxony to the elector 
Frederick's son-in-law, Maurice, but, disgusted by the emperor's 
baseny, Maurice treacherously turned against him. In October 
1, whilst still at the head of the Imperial forces, he signed a 
of alliance with Henry Il. of France, the professed object of 
on his part was to resist the attempts of the emperor to 
make the German princes his mere slaves; and Henry, urged on by 
the Guises, undertook to sid Maurice, and the Protestant princes 
who him, by seizing the district called the Trois Evéchés, 
or three bishoprics, comprising the towns of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 

(dun, which bad originally formed part of France. 
| In January 1552 the levies for the war were made throughout 


ie 


FEE 
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in order to join the army, so great was the general desire to 

foreign expedition. The nobles also flocked to the 

' standard, ing themselves anxious to save Germany 

; and Henry exclaimed, ‘ Protector of the em- 

and why not emperor 1’ Metz, Verdun, and Toul were taken 

, but by this time’ the elector Maurice found him. 

‘able to dictate a peace tothe emperor, which secured equality to 
r2 
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32k SIEGE OF NETZ—PAILURE OF GUISE IN ITALY. 
Henry I. 
an the two forms — aster summoned, 
1. A treaty was signed at Passat on August 2, 1552. Henry and the 
catia ae not, however, prepared to join in it. ‘The three cities 
were to be kept st any cost, and the war between France and Ger 
many contin 

The defence of Meta was entrusted to the duke of Gnise, and 
the garrison was reinforced by brave officers, nobles of rank, and 
even princes of the blood royal. In October the siege "Pwo 
months of battering and eannonading produced but little ‘The 
defenders harassed their enemy by repeated sorties, and at length 
Charles withdrew hisarmy, observing bitterly that ‘Fortune, like the 
rest of her sex, favoured the young and neglected those who were 
advanced in years.’ Two more years of fruitless warfare want by, 
‘and at Inst, weary with disappointinent and conetant physical ufering, 

4,8 Charles, in January 1536, gave up his dominions (and with. os 
his cares) to his son Philip and his brother Ferdinand ; 
self to the me of St. Juste. Philiphad the Netherlands, 
and the Indies, and Ferdinand—with the concurrence of the 
of Germany—became emperor, 

But still the war with France continued, and with increased 
hope for France, as Pope Paul IV, entered into aleague with Hensy 
against Philip, Pani IV. was a man of violent temper, and, in eon 
sequence of family disputes, so irritated against Charles V,_ ana it 
son, that he was like « madman whenever plans 
them were brought forward, ‘There sball beno peace no peace! he 
exclaimed on one occasion to the French ambassadors. _* Speak to 
me of it, and your heads shall answer for it. Heads! T eonlictt 
off a hundred’ such as yours, and the king would not eare about it 
‘And so he continued raving till he was out of breath, 

‘An old.and angry Pope was likely to die atjany moment, Ifs 
French army were eles the cardinal of Lorine 
reckon upon being elected Pope, und his brother, the duke of 
Guise, might as certainly become king of Naples. ‘The league with 
the Pope being concluded, Guise crossed the Alps, marched dinet 
to Rome, and from thence entered the Ne , to 
attack the Spanish viceroy, the duke of Alva, . 
sieged unsuccessfully. Guise retreated to Rome, pursued | 
duke of Alva, and was just awakened to the sonsciousness | 
had undertaken a fruitless expedition, when apr ere 
from France recalled him to his own country. 

‘You have done little for the king, less for the 
nothing for your own hononr,’ said the Pope to him 
him farewell. And Guise departed, leaving the duke of Alva to 
make friends with Paul by humbling himself to ask his 5 

a ‘The French bad failed in Italy, and they had been rs 
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886 TREATY OF GATEAU CAMBRESIS—MATY STUART'S MARRIAGE. 


: Tie duke of Caike will be retcraed:io Parental everything 
before him. ‘The people were devoted to him, and the Roman Catholics 
Jooked to/him as the main support of their cause, Sridhzeee 24 
were hateful to him—the Chatillons—including Montmorency, 
Coligny, and Dandelot. To the latter he had a singular aversion, 
* Dandelot,’ as he said to the king, ‘did not go to mass." Bisies 
sence would be the ruin of everything if he were to continue with 
the army. 

Guise was the master, and Dandelot was deprived of his posi- 
tion as colonel of infantry. 

‘The difficulties of France were now lessening. 
land, heartbroken at the loss of Calais, was dead, sat Pg 
prepared to negotiate a peace, In February i580" the and 
Spanish ministers met at Cateau Cambresis, and in the following 
April a treaty was signed. Philip demanded Italy, Piedmont 
Savoy, and 189 towns in various parts of an ine 
sented to restore his conquests in the north of 
the French to retain the district of the Trois Bvéchéa, Metz, Tat 
and Verdun. ‘ Sire,’ said Guise, bitterly, to Hey ie wale 
in one day what could not have been taken from 
years of reverses.” Marriage arrangements also yaks weet 

w 





the treaty. Elizabeth de Valois, Henry's daughter, was 
Philip Il. as his third wife, though she had been previously 
trothed to Philip's son, Don Carlos, and Marguerite, Bees rae$ 
was affianced to the duke of Savoy. ‘The union of cand 
Elizabeth led to an increase of Spanish influence, and in 
to religious persecution in France, At Cateau Cambresis, 
proposed to William of Orange, who was one of the 
envoys, a plan for extixpating heresy by wholesale murder. Tie 
prince, known as ‘the Silent,’ brooded with horror over the 
tion, and the result was ultimately the rebellion of the ‘Netherkandc 
Shortly before the marriage of Philip and Elizabeth the ambition 
of the Guises was fully gratified by the union of the Dauphin with 
their niece Mary, thé young queen of Scots. With her soe 
beauty, grace, and talent, Mary was the star of the 
Even the cunning of Catherine de’ Medici and the i u 
Diana of Poitiers had been Srineete to Ura! el her; ‘there 
tion was not actually secured till her cleaned | 
the 24th of April, 1558, Then, in cbedienol te to es 
an agreement which gave Scotland to Henry I. in nines event 
death, At the same time she adopted the arms of England, render 
ing her cousin Elizabeth her implacable and deadly veneniy 
might have seemed that the Guises had now reached a point where 
there could be none to fear, But the old rivalry foe “the Chie 
tillon family existed still. Dundelot had 
The constable Montmorency had been sot ae “was again 





He 


jeformers, 
‘The prond soldier replied precisely as the cardinal had L. 
.‘ His aword ee ee il was God's; " 
08 Henry threw a leo ot his hood, whish Mali ‘in. Dandelot 
was arrested, his offices were taken from him, and he-wascompelled to 
hear mass. This was but a small specimen of ution. 
‘Yet the Reformed doctrines flourished wond acknow- 
hhead of the party was Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
nore his wife, Jeanne d'Albret, the daughter of the fascinating 
de Valois, sister of Francis I. Antoine’s brother Louis, 
este Oncde, hhad also been converted by his wife, and the two 
Shaan brothers—admiral Coligny and the sire Dandelot—were 
now avowed supporters of the Reformation. ‘The French Roman 
Catholic court viewed the spread of the new doctrines with great 
disquietade. A plan for a special tribunal which was to enquire 
ae religious offences was resisted by the parliaments in Paris and 
Srbsoes and Henry then urged on system of persecution 


‘On the 27th of Sune, three Susie the wedding 
Sees Stuart, and whilst the brilliant fetes 

t were ail peace on, a grand tournament was 

se one talent lay in 
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ic ee pore in vie lists and broke several 
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fenry’s sister, became the wife of the 
languished for leven days in terrible 
@ 10th of July, 1559, in the forty-first 








328 ‘TWO PARTIES—RECEPTION OF MONTMORENCY,| 


Francis If. 


‘The Reformers looked upon the event as a judgment from God. 
An unknown hand dared to cover the king’s bod with a piece of 
tapestry, representing St. Paul cast to the ‘on his way to 
Damascus, when the voice from Heaven exclaimed, ‘ Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FRANCIS 11, 
ap. 1669-1560, 


Ir was the custom of French etiquette that « widowed queen should 
remain forty days in a darkened chamber, but this was i 

for Catherine de’ M Henry was no sooner dead than she took 
the young king, Francis IT., to the Louvre, with his wife, Mary Stuart 
and ‘stabi herself there under the protection ofthe duke of Quist, 
‘The constable De Montmorency was compelled by his official dutist 
to remain at the Toumelle, where Henry had died, and wateh ovet 
the royal corpse. 

In a few days two distinct parties wore formed. "The greet 
number of the nobles sided with the constable. ‘The partieans of tht 
Guises were everywhere, 

Montmorency had Intterly quarrelled with Catherine da’ Mele, 
and amongst the princes of the blood royal could rely only upa 
Antoine of Navarre and Louis, prinee de Condé. He sent for thett 
to Paris in all haste, and with them marched through the streets t 
the Louvre, accompanied by the members of his family and an in- 
terminable file of nobles. The Chitillons were a splendid race in 
appearance, but no one amongst them could compete in keenness of 
intellect with the refined, courteous cardinal de Guise, or the 
thoughtful, determined, though somewhat plebeian-looking duke. 

The young king received the constable in. the presence of his 
scheming mother, and his fascinating wife, Mary, educated by constant 
intercourse with men as well as books, was a politician at tem 
old, and ut fifteon governed the court; whilst Francis, a plain, 
little monarch—a child at sixteen—could only behave to 
great noble according to the lesson he had been taught. Be 
wok the seal of office which, as a matter of form, the constable 
offered him ; and, having taken it, kept it, though acknowledging 
areseaccsacg service, and expressing a wish to give him repast 
in his old age, 











a jieutenant- 
t—king, in fet, in the name of the helpless Francis, 

ut Antoine was indolent; he travelled slowly and he did not 
ve know his own mind. He made promises to the Protes- 
Tut be also Carinmearer ey erie elie whilst he was 

journeying tow: ‘aris, the queen mother was writing a 
‘hala eng saa 
ee anxieties, and to take the little king under 


[Eee giateepennn ceoniyed Antone ai Naemaasticed. 
Gnises had, however, prepared for him an awkward reception. 
‘contrived that his tranks should be left in the middle of the road 
ipeat oie Germain. He had no lodging till one of the nobles 
to him; and when he afterwards went into Paris it 
tnight and in disguise, for he could not tell who were his friends, 
{fem 7 it manne, and the Choon id not dare gs 


ere when it came, was read to Antoino in a state 

jl, 40,000 Spaniards were, if necessary, to be sent to France 
the queen mother and the Guises. From that moment 
Strasse wis ita significance, and was content humbly 

low the Guises, 

hilip II. was the terror of Bi He was a 


f though the condition of the Netherlands, about to break 
& open insurrection, might well have given them cause to 
{ the wisdom of their measures. 

1559, about a month or two after the accession of 
Hite thecoudiaal of 


Paris before twenty era 
‘aris re ty 
Gnier General, and make hires 


who had recanted again and again, was induced to turn in- 
(EEE tice vetted acid: vores” a 
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ir meetings, oy, eke seized, imptisoned, fined or banished. 
Tat net wes laged, their children left to starve. Numbers 
of miserable little creatures might be seen up the refuse 
thrown into the road, because no one dared to give them a mouthful 
cof bread. Self-protection was impossible, It was forbidden to: 
arms. If a traveller was seen with a pistol hetey 5 
“Traitor ! Incendiary !” and the peasants were enjoined to sound the 
tocsin or alarm bell in the village, and to hasten to seize him, — 

A sesction was (eller? Bus who would be the leader? 
Antoine javarre was despi fontmorency was suffering from 
a rainous Inwsuit instigated by the Guises. Condé alone could be 
reckoned upon, and Condé accordingly became the head of a em 
miney to seize the king, imprison the princes of Lorraine, summon 

ates General id 'pace Ge ovesanent 30 bd ha 
Bourbon princes—the king of Navarre and his brother, 

‘The people hated the Guisas and dreaded the persecutions, but 
they were loyal. ‘They could only be induced to take part in the 
plot by being somewhat deceived as to its purpose. La 
a gentleman of Perigord, was commissioned to traverse the 
and endeavour to persuade all persons to ally themselves: 
who was called the Dumb Cuptain, and join in presenting a 
of grievances to the king ; but thore was no euggestion of 

The duke of Guise and his brother knew 
was going on. La Renandie, when at Paris, 
Faubourg St. Germain, in the house of a lawyer, from 
inapoosble tohide the plot. Becoming 
it to the duke's secretary, and Guise rad ff the King to 
castle of Amboise. 

Tf La Renaudie had acted at once on his own 
might easil ly have followed out his plans, Dat he was 
council, and com, to wait first for one then | 
Ea ate vel foe aetcctions Seek Condé, ‘he Dua 

The Guises determined to send for the Le 
lad kept aloof from Condé's plot. Their presance in 
show that the insurrection was not encouraged’ ce a them, 

















*Grant them amnesty and liberty,’ was the reply. The Guises d 
murred. See 





ve manne 4 
x leagues from Amboise, and knowing perfectly that the Guises 
a with them not more than five or six hundred men, whilst he 
ould himself find in the town of Amboise at least a hundred suy 
determined not to yield without striking a blow. "The 
astle was attacked, the insurgents wero repulsed, and La Renaudie 
ras a skirmish, 


ON Bi icting wha so sna ond The men who had dared 
0 much were not thns easily to be overcome. ‘Their numbers in- 
teased they filled the woods around the cate, they sont threten- 

messages ‘king, declaring that their own wish was to be 
Bete cba 6 Guises. The duke of Guise was savage. He 
gresaw that he mast one day perish by the hands of enemies so 
esolute. areas saree Sey om Sesiie he exclaimed. ‘TI 

play double or quits, and so many shall die that they shall have 
Faaeifo tenteniter it° ‘Wait, at least,’ remonstrated the chan- 
ellor Olivier; ‘let the leaders be taken.’ But Guise would not 
ait He cued royal letters to be issued conferring upon himself 
ae office 
yace 


Hae 


of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, with power to sen- 

idee withont enquiey. Tha Sdeacde’ wad stata tbe by 
tder of the council; but Guise had not deigned to consult it, 

Then the terrible punishments, Executions took place 

and without witnesses. For a whole month the 

tutchery was continued. The prisoners were tortured first, then 

tung, beheaded, or drowned in the Loire. ‘The streets of Amboise 


floating corpses, 
| ed a man of moderate eaasaie and enlightened 
the victims, found them innocent of anything like 
fale tobe king, yet had not the courage to lift his hand to 
Bitter remorse was, however, awakened by the exeeu- 

xe ‘the baron de Castelnau, who had once been his friend. 
| * Where was it you learnt to be so wise?’ said Ollivier to 
jastelnan, when the Istter was brought before him. ‘TI learnt it 
fom you,’ was the reply, ‘when, in former years, you told me 
fige. to. Genera and say you weeping over your own wouk- 
(ess in permitting the massacre of the Vaudois, and heard you 
ay that were cast out of the favour of God.’ On ‘the 
taffold CBstainan dipped his hands in the blood of those who 
‘(fered with him, and raising them to Heaven called for the ven- 
‘ance of God upon the judge who had condemned them, The 











DUPLICITY OF CATHERINE—EDICT OF ROMORANTIN 

Francie II. 
words were repeated to Ollivier, and from that moment a despairing 
melancholy took possession of him, and a few days after 
miserably. But the executions so terrible to some were made & 
source of amusement to others. Women and children were taken 
after supper to see them, and the king’s little brothers became 10 
used to them that they learnt to laugh at the sight. <a 
king himself was greatly overcome by the horrible 
surrounded him. He wept, and asked constantly, ‘ altar have 
Idoneto make my people hate me ?’ but he was: hearing 
that the people accused only the Guises. His wil aq hamanes 
feeble for resistance. He was a puppet in the hands of his mother 
and his wife. Catherine, indeed, was disinclined to carry matters {0 
extremity; but Mary Stuart, who had been brought up by the 
cardinal of Lorraine, seems to have felt only with him, mie 

‘The Guises were soon aware that the ian of the ques 
mother was more injurious to their interests than open insurrection; 
and Mary Stuart was taught by them to ier over he 
Whatever the queen mother did was 
messages were sent by her to the Reformers aoa kone 
If Catherine planned an interview with any of the leaders, the Guise 
‘were immediately informed of it. 

‘On one oceasion an addres was put into her hands as she wat 
crossing a passage. Mary Stuart, who was with her, seized it and 
carried it to her uncle. But Catherine was too cunning to | 
herself. When confronted with the man, she 
having offered her a pamphlet which attacked herself, In wh 
way, madam?’ was the reply. ‘Jn attacking the duke of Guise yu 
a oa doers Case oer ws gba 

Yet the Reformers had good cause to believe thas 
mother locked upon them with favour, By her influence the: 
of Guise, who had already thought it necessary to make 
to the king of Navarre and the parliament of Paris in’ 
the punishment of the conspiracy of Amboise, appoi 
cellor Michel de l’Hopital, « man of tried virtue, and 
relatives belonged to the Huguenot party, At the 
‘L'Hopital an edict, called the edict of Romorsntin, 
‘which gave to the biahope alone the power of. judging samen of 
and thus prevented the establishment of the 
‘The Reformers, however, distrusted these signs a chang 
and demanded the assembly of the States-General, by whieh 
they believed the general grievances could be redressed, 

‘The Guises after some deluy consented. ‘The nobles. 
prepared to attend it, and the deputies were summoned, | 
ing the snare prepared for them. A confession of 
Catholic faith was to be tendered to each member on 
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“of Condé had a right toa 
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‘aod whilst the escort was with them i i 
Stn Tar But it was dismissed, and no one came 


‘Antoine of Navarre, as duke of Vendéme, and 
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334 STATES-GENERAL—RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION AT POISST. 
Charles LX, 

regret, be entrusted to his enemies. The Guises were satisfied, and 

little mattered it to them that a few days afterwards, on the Sth 
4:2} December, 1560, Francis II. breathed his last, after a reign of 

scarcely eighteen months, which, short though it was, proved fatally 

important in ita influence on the future destinies of his country, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CHARLES Ix. 
AD. 1560-1674. 


Tue constable Montmorency, who was thought to be lying ill 
at Etampes, galloped to Orleans the day after the death of Fran- 
cis IL, and meeting at the gates of the city a guard stationed there 
by the Guises, exclaimed, ‘What business have you there? The 
king is guarded by his people;’ and by right of “his office he seat 
them all away. No doubt the constable had not only right but 
power on side; the Guises, however, had more power. 
little king, Charles IX., was in the keeping of the duke, and the cr 
dinal had the control of the treasury. Yet one thing was againt 
them; large number of the members of the States-General, which 
had recently been summoned, were on the side of the Reformer 
‘The States met in three divisions—the nobles, the clergy, and the 
‘ tiers état,’ or commons, It was hoped that the cardinal of Lar 
raine might be chosen for their leader, but he was decidedly put 
aside, and the discussion of grievances began. 

Catherine de’ Medici, now regent, whilst Antoine of Navamt 
‘was lieutenant-general of the kingdom, endeavoured to hold an even 
balance between the various parties. The prince de Condé, re 
leased from prison, was made a member of the council. ‘Tbe 
constable Montmorency kept the command of the army, the dukeo! 
Guise was master of the royal household, and Del’ Hépital was 
the regent’s confidential adviser. The States-General undertook 
various judicial reforms, and religious persecutions were forbidde. 
Tt might have seemed that an era of peace was at hand. 

But Catherine's toleration was simply policy. ‘There was » 
Principle in it, and friends and enemies alike distrusted her. 
conciliation between the two religions seemed, however, possibla 
and a discussion took place with this view at Poissy between tht 
cardinal de Tournon and Theodore Bega, the imost Yearned of te 
Calvinistic reformers. In the middle of it, the cardinal declared 
himeelf unable to listen to the blasphemies of his opponent, and 
put an end to the conference, 
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OUTBREAK IN THE FAUBOURG sf. mERcEAD. 88D 

tes IX. : 
ee ne eer 


amongst 
tobe feared, and the Roman Catholic clergy were especially 
jesoes.of their induence ovee the poory who were liberally relered 
by them. 
The first open outbrenk of animosity began in a poor quarter of 
Paris, the Faubourg St. Mercean. The Provestan 
number of 6,000—held their meetings are ina "ig aul 
the Patriarch, close to the church of St, Medard. ‘The 
GEERT ia pak cpused ae oppreinion b2 Nel dara "On 
the 2th of December, 1561, the euré of St. Medard, having 
finished his services, set the bells of the church ringing so 
fetes den c the voice of the preacher at the Patriarch. A 
despatched to tho curé silenced tho bells for the 


the neighbouring faubourg were told to assemble at St. Medard 
at the sound of the tocsin. The same day, 12,000 persons 
tame to the preaching at the Patriarch, at three in the afternoon. 
About the same hour vespers were said at St. Medard, then the 
‘was left apparently deserted; but no sooner did the ser- 
mon at the Patriarch begin, than the bells began also, thundering, 
whilst the mob gathered round the church. Again two de~ 
& “were, re for silence, but as they drew near St. Medard, 
peered from every openiig in the tower, and arrows and 
ones poured down like hail. One of the deputies entered the 
church, the other ran back. Then followed n terrible and painful 
feene. The immense Huguenct congregation forced their way into 
StMedard. ‘They found their unfortunate deputy lying on the ground 
‘corpse. In their bitter wrath they revenged themselves on inani- 
mate objects. Imuges, statues, crucifixes, were thrown down and 
in pieces. The curé, with some friends, rushed into the 
andthe Huguenots threatened to set fire to it. In alarm the} 

and were immediately se:zed, committed to the ase 

(Ei magetrete, and sent to the prison of the Chitelet. 
‘This was the first Huguenot victory. The next day the 

services were conducted without interruption. 

_ The chancellor De Hopital was willing in all sincerity to stop 
his terrible | eat by mutual concession, but the constable De 
; now allied with the Guises, swore that he would 
pees lie oe the Roman Catholic religion. By the advice of the 
deputies from the provineial parliaments were sum- 
PReeniee tatisereciy aad ea lcs was rms compelling tho 
Guguenots to give up the churches they had taken from the Roman 





836 FOREIGN SUPPORT—MASEACRE OF VASSY. 
Oharles IX. © 

(Githotion} bit they: received; in liaaid? fhié, jermisstou SO taamenEe 

for their own services outside the towns. A bea tment 
was all that could be expected from such measures, and the duke 
of Gnise, foreseeing the probability of civil war, lett Paris essa 
raine, where, in the neighbourhood of Germany, he eniles- 
voured to conciliate the ‘Lutheran prince, and thus to ‘deprive the 





an. It was the Ist it Macc, 1562, Tho duke of Guise was on his way 

van aa chiteau of Joinville to Paris, pb ttn wee meet the 
constable Montmorenc; le to for er at 
the little town of Vaney, in P aerad ‘Vassy was in his 
domain, but the inhabitants were mostly Huguenots. 
was accompanied by his wife and child, and bis | 
cardinal, his servants were armed; he had with 
diers, and a body of archers and ‘men-at-arms wera waiting fi 
him at Vassy. Just as the bell was going for the Huguenot se 
vice, the party reached Vasey and took up their quarters in # 
monastery. The-duke ont Y 









vices in the church of the monastery should be slowed alge 
it. He himeelf went with his own people to a barn, where the 
Huguenot minister was preachi 

‘Orders were issued that the heretical preaching should be 
stopped. A fierce tumult followed. ‘The duke was assailed with 
stones, and his men fired upon the unarmed Ei 
sons were killed, and upwards of 200 grievously wounded. 
news of the massacre of Vassy, as it-was called, spread with 


Pictures of it were engraved to suit the popular taste. They were 
copied in Germany, and were far more influential than 
The duke of Guise felt himeelf alone, neither his bis 


brother upheld him. His only hope was in the support of the 
constable Teratereinies who conducted him with an immen® 
number of armed followers to Paris. ‘The reception fate 
him was freezing. Men stood at the corners of the streets n 

ing that they would willingly die if they could only 

aggece tale it. The duke arian a defence 

ste He had done n 
begged that an enquiry might be made, ‘Zarmonia ae 
ga prisoner if it were required. Humble words, 





pre le part, came working wit Guise, but secretly 
urging the oh peak to fight. 

‘The prince de Condé, admiral Coligny, and Dandelot now 
plaeed themselves at the head of the movement, and sought foreign 

Elizabeth of England furnished troops to garrison Havre, 
Ronen, and Dieppe for the Huguenots, and by degrees Normandy, 
part of Lan Dauphigny, and many great towns declared them- 
revolt. Condé— le petit zalant,’ as the duke of 
from his small, delicate figure, or, as he was 
described in the popular songs of the day, ‘tho pretty little man'— 
always singing, always laughing, was very faulty in his private cha- 
moter, but his personal bravery was unquestioned ; and after obtain~ 
‘ing possession of Orleans he received the adhesion of many of the 
‘most illustrious families of France, 

‘On the 26th of October, 1552, Rouen was taken from the Hu- 
guenots by the king of Navarre and the duke of Guise, but the 
victory was fatal to Antoine of Navarre. He received a musket 
es iin his arm, which inflicted a deadly wound, and he died shortly 

‘after, inconstant to the last, and renouncing the Roman Catholic 

m1 his death-bed. His children, Henry—afterwards the 

eee Henry [V.—and Catherine, were left at Bearn, under the 
are of their Huguenot mother, Jeanne d’Albret. 

Condé and Coligny, anxious to retrieve the loss of Rouen, marched 
from Orleans towards Paris, but were met by the duke of Guise 

near Dreux. A battle followed, disastrous for both parties, Mar- 
— St, André was killed, and Condé was taken prisoner by Guise, 
whilst the constable Montmorency was left in the hands of the 


zs duke of Guise caressed Condé, even made him share his 
bed. Such open familiarity was, he well knew, likely to make the 
E distrust the prince, and to lead them to say, as the Ger- 
‘mans already said, ‘These weathercock French, for whom we are 
galled to die to-day, are prepared to rush into each others’ arms 


to-morrow,’ 
‘The struggle was continued by Coligny. On the night of the 
Dattle of Dreux his German troops, pointing to their broken wea~ 
pons and their dead comrades, demanded their pay. Coligny could 
“answer oe if they demanded money they must fd it by 
Ne j and the Germans followed him, leaving Orleans 

“ ‘be defended a Dandelot. 

The siege of this city began smaiyl in February 1563. An epi- 








838 MURDER OF FRANCIS OF GUISE—EDICT OF AMBOISE. 
Charles 1X, & 

demic broke out, but the Huguenots were proof against discourage- 
ment. Dandelot, though stricken with fever, was to be seen every- 
where, and each morning, at six o'clock, the Huguenot minister, col- 
lecting the soldiers and inhabitants, led them chanting psalms to their 
work at the fortifications. ‘I could bite my fingers off with vexa- 
tion at the city,’ said Guise in one of his letters, and he wrote to 
the queen that ‘ Orleans should be razed to the ground. He would 
kill everything, even the cats.’ It was he himeelf who was killed, 
On the evaning of the day before that fixed for a general amault s 
Frenchman, named Poltrot, a Huguenot, who had been a prisonerin 
Spain, and had imbibed a bitter hatred of Philip II., the Inquisitioa, 
and all who supported them, stationed himself in the twilight atthe 
corner of a wood, and—believing, as he afterwards stated, that he 
‘was especially commissioned by Providence—fired at the duke asbe 
passed a pistol loaded with poisoned balls. 

Guise lingered six days, and expired on the 24th of February, 
1568, with his dying breath recommending the queen regent 0 
make peace with the Huguenots. ‘The assassin's punishment wis 
torture, only ended by the executioner’s axe. ‘The confessions drawn 
from him in is agony. were made 8 pretext for the fearful revenge 
soon to be taken on the Huguenot party. 

‘The dying counsels of the duke of Guise were ultimately dir 
regarded by Catherine de’ Medici. If she offended the Roma 
Catholic party she knew they might tun her little sickly, suspicious 
son against her, and they would certainly stop the funds which she was 
receiving from the Pope. One thing, however, was against them no¥. 
Their nominal head, Henry, the son of the murdered duke Francis, 
was but thirteen. Courageous as his father, he was yet inferior in 
talent; but he had a charm of manner and appearance of which bis 
mother was not slow to avail herself as, dressed in her mourning 
robes, she everywhere exhibited her own grief, and endeavoured 0 
awaken the interest of the people in her handsome boy. To avenge 
his father was the one instruction enforced upon Henry of Guis, 
and well he profited by it. 

The Huguenots were, however, for the moment saved. Peatt 
became necessary, and an edict published at Amboise on the 19th of 
March, 1568, gave the Reformers of the higher classes permission f0 
worship according to their own forms in their own houses, whilst 
certain towns were specified in which public services might be 

eld. 
say Early in 1564 the young king, who had now attained his four- 
teenth year, and was pronounced of age, was taken by his mother t0 
Bayonne, where Catherine was to receive a visit from her daughter 
Elizabeth, the wife of Philip II. 
Philip and his minister Alva were at that time univerally 





Beaplesnerelasmaicis Santor uh mieneant heres 
t; and with this view various 


ied in a short saying : 

is worth a hundred frogs,’ or, in other words, ‘Destroy 

the leaders and leave their followers to themselves;’ and the 

Huguenots naturally regarded these nocturnal conferences with 

suspicious dread, Outwardly, however, all was. bright, and the 

court was amused by songs and plays whilst Catherine and Alva 

were discussing in a low voice the plans which were to end in a 

general massacre. 

Insurrection in the Netherlands speedily broke out. Alva’s 

$5 srcope passed through France on their way to the scene of action. 

in the north entreated Catherine to collect a body 

of ae ewies whe might be a protection against the Spanish soldiers. 

Catherine agreed. ‘The Swiss were collected, but Catherine kept 
them for her own purposes, 

‘The Huguenots, now full of suspicion, guthered around admiral 
Coligny. Plans were discussed at his house, and the only hope of 
the ots was found to be open war, Gathering together 
to the number of about 4,000, they marched to Paris, and, 

Condé and Coligny, encamped at St. Denis. The constable 

¢morency undertook to oppose them. ‘The Parisian citizens, 
glittering with gold-tinsel and bright armonr, were placed in front 
‘of the constable’s forces. When the battle nee they fell back 
upon the Swiss behind, and threw them into disorder. Montmorency 
had made a most brave resistance to an overwhelming charge, 
when he was deliberately shot down by a Scottish officer named 
Robert Stuart. Victory then seemed secured to the Huguenots; but 
the constable’s son rallied the Roman Catholic forces, and when night 
drew on the Huguenots were compelled to retire. 

‘The successor of Montmorency in the office of constable was 
the effeminate Henry, duke of Anjou, the second and favourite son 
o£ Catherine de’ Medici. Catherine had no Jove for Charles IX 
He frightened her. Born with a furious temper, he had moments of 
ssincerity, during which she dreaded lest he should hetray her secrets, 
ere ‘on the contrary, resembled her in his duplicity, and though 

he delighted in dress and gossip, and teasing the ladies of the court 
like a silly girl, he was not without ability. At sixteen, in spite of 
the opposition of the Guises, he mv made lieutenant-general of the 
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lom. Catherine his side two noted generals—marshal 
torn Gast 

‘A short contest and a hollow ‘peace followed the death of Mont- 

moreney. ‘Then, in 1569, the war broke out again with fury, and 

tid g battle took place at Jarnac, on the Charente, between the | 

nots under Condé and Coligny and the forces under the 
of Anjou. A. kick from a horse as Condé was on the point offen 
pueing the enemy fractured one of his legs. ‘Nobles of France, 
he exclaimed, behold in what m condition Louis of Bourbon 
to battle for Christ and his country.’ The enemy surrounded 
He fell under his own wounded horse, and a captain of the 
of Anjou’s Swiss guard shot Himdea. His loss yrs Sa to the 
Huguenots, but Coligny drew is army in good order, Henry 
of Anjou exulted ‘brutally over his etenryta death, Condé’s body 
was curried off the field on the back of an nss, and then fe we 
‘a stone in front of the church of Jarnac and exposed to 
of the soldiery. 

ome, Paris, and Madrid chanted thanksgivings for the death of 
Condé and the victory of Jarnac, and Catherine demanded. 
duke of Anjou should be rewarded by the gift of a lsrRe territory. 

‘The Huguenots were not discouraged even by the loss of Condé, 
for they soon hud another nominal leader in the ye Baer 
Navarre, the son of Jeanne d’Albret and Antoine. Jeanne, | 
‘and devoted, presented him herself to the soldiers in the Hug 
camp, and with him the youthfal son of Condé, Coligny 
the real leader, but the name of the king of Navarre was a ra 
cry for the Protestant party throughout Europe, 

It was not till the 3rd of October, 1569, that another 
battle took place. ‘The two armies, respectively under 
the duke of Anjou, then met at Monoontour, was a 
the Huguenots; 6,000 men were slain. A ball pierced 
and broke four of his testh, and he was borne away fram | 
of battle, while the duke of Anjon escaped without 
his horse was killed under him. Europe resounded 
but the effect of the victory was not what had been expected. 

The retreat of the Huguenots was made so d 
such order that marshal Tavannes, the real leader of the royal f 
at once decided that, with an enemy so disciplined, peace 
necessity, 

‘The campaign which followed proved the truth of his 
was favourable to the Huguenots, and in conse een pena 
as the Peace of St. Germain, was arranged. ca 
for all was demanded, and conceded, though anviliely 
guarantee for the king's word, Rochelle and three less imp 
towns were left in the hands of the Huguenots for two years. 


















CATHERINE'S CORRESPONDEXCE—MARRIAGE OF cuAnLts. 341 
Charries 1X. 

Catherine de’ Medici then, it would seem, was really favourable to 
the Huguenots. But her actions were no clue to her mind. She 
merely followed events from day to day. Diplomacy, exhibited in 

‘iting, was her strength. Letter-writing was, indeed, the 
gift of the ladies of the French court. Mary Stuart and 
ite de Valois wrote. with remarkable grace and vivacity. 
But even from her letters Catherine's true character could not at 
‘once have heen discovered. She wrote simply, with a certain. amount 
of naiveté ; her children’s interest seemed her one chief concern, But 





remain there till he was seized with fever, Yet his choice of a wife 

showed that he was perfectly able to decide what was for his own 

snag for in November 1570 he married Elizabeth, daughter of 

‘emperor Maximilian IL, a princess gentle and high-principled, 

‘who, under different circumstances, might have brought ont all the 

better features of his character. 

month of January of the next year, 1571, it was pro- 

the duke of Anjow should marry’ the English queen, who 

upon as the mainstay of the Huguenot cause, whilst 

Catholic interest. was identified with that of her hated 

Stuart, who had returned to her native country upon the 

of Francis I, and, after a short and turbulent reign, had been 

and was now a prisoner. in England, The negotiations for 

fish marriage were carried on without real earnestness on 

and ultimately fell to the ground; but it was known 

raved the marriage, and the Huguenots took courage, 

feeecalie when it was understood that Charles had another 

at heart, that of his beautiful sister, Marguerite, with 

of Navane. Marguerite was indeed devoted to 

Guise. But Charles, when reminded of this, merely said, 

lly, ‘ We must kill him ;' and the duke, in fear for his life, married 
Jady the next day. > 
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‘342 COLIGNY’S TRUST—DEATH OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, 

Charles IX, 
about the same time. .A Reformed synod, under Theodore Beza, 
‘was, by the king's permission, held at La Rochelle, whilst at Rouen 
the Roman Catholics, having risen against the Huguenots, were 
severely punished. ‘This indication of a wish to protest the 
Huguenots induced admiral Coligny to trust himself to Catherine 
de’ Medici. ‘That there was no danger he was assured not only by 
his son-in-law Teligny, but by many of the leading Huguenots 
‘A letter of Catherine, written to London on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1571, gave the astonishing intelligence, ‘We have the 
admiral with us here’ (at Blois). Coligny was received with all 
honour, but with words which might have had a double meaning, 
“My father,’ said Charles when they met, ‘we hold you now, and 
you shall never escape ua again.’ “The admiral an occa 
treated with the Preston confidence. Charles took him with 
court to Paris, and allowed himself to be guided by his counsels, 
Military preparations were made for the support of the insurrection 
in Flanders against Philip TI. and the Inquisition; and the favours 
shown to the Huguenots, whilst they excited great dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the-Roman Catholies, emboldened Jeanne d’Albret to 
repair to Paris for the negotiation of the marriage of her sa 

a», Henry of Navarre and Marguerite de Valois. 

{i ‘The marriage articles were signed on the 9th of April, 1572, 
and preparations for the wedding began, In the midst of them, on 
the 9th of Jnly, Jeanne d’Albret died suddenly. 

‘Then for the first time suspicion seems to tae ‘been aroused. It 
was declared that she had been poisoned. Many of the Huguenots 
left Paris, but Coligny refused to listen to the advice of his friends 
to provide for his own safety. 

Catherine de’ Medici now openly complained of the influence of 
Coligny. She wept and lamented, and begged that, as her son had 
evidently no longer any need of her, she might be allowed to go 
back to Florence and die. She even set off'on her journey, but wit 
stopped. Charles, who could not even write « letter without bery 
hastened after her and brought her back; but Coligny's counsels 
apparently sal provaied, and the marriage of the Huguenot Hae 
of Navarre and Marguerite de Valois was fixed for Angust, 
the beginning of that month numerous armed followers of iit 
Guises entered Paris and established themselves in various parts of 
the city. Many were needy nobles and poor gentlemen, others wert 
simply ruffians, Lodgings were found for them amongst the house 
hold of the duke, or in monasteries, abbeys, and other ecelesiastical 
establishments. ‘The Huguenots were scattered about the town 
Some, who still felt suspicious, remained without the walls in the 
Faubourg St, Germain, ; 

‘The betrothal, which took place on the 17th of August, excited 
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‘ great tumult amongst the Roman Catholics, and one or two 
openly declared that the vengeancs of God would surely follow such 
a union. 

Nevertheless, the king persisted in his declaration that the 
Pope's dispensation would epecily arrive, and the Guises dared no 


‘On the he wedding day (tho 18th of August) a great pastor Fog 
‘been erected in fe of Notre Dame, the psy! | be are eee 
guerite, it is said, persisted in not uttering the ‘Yes; it 
was Charles who, by a sudden rough movement, made her bend her 
‘head, s0 ax to appear to give her consent. Mass followed the mar- 

ceremony, and whilst it wus going on the bridegroom and 
Calgny remained in the episcopal palace. ‘The papal permission 
had aher all, never arrived, but it had been dispensed with, and 
those who had taken part in the marriage could now only prepare 
themselves bravely to abide the consequences. 

The Guises wore by this time driven to desperation. The 
destruction of their enemies—planned before—was now resolved 
upon. But authority was wanting. The duke of Guise was a 
mere youth, and the prudent cardinal of Lorraine had set out on a 

to Rome, whilst the duke of Anjou and the queen mother 
aes themselves too jealous of the Guises to be relied on. 
Fear, however, wrought an alliance which would probably other 
wise never have been entered into. 

‘The vacant elective throne of Poland was at this time offered to 
the duke of Anjou, ‘The duke demurred to accept it, and the affair 
‘was discussed before the king and Coligny. The brusque old admiral 
insisted that the duke should state what he really wished. Did 
he intend never to leave the kingdom? The question implied that 

jou looked upon himself as his brother's heir. Charles became 
furiously jealous, and his marmer was so menacing that the duke, 
in his terror of the king and his hatred of Coligny, became the sup- 
porter of the Guises and their plans. 

enh of the admiral was the first necessity. ‘The details 

were arranged by Catherine de’ Medici and Anne d’Este, the 
dowager duchess of Guise—who now bore the title of duchess of 
Nemours—in the presence of the duke of Anjou and two other wit- 
nesses. A man named Maurevert was chosen as the assassin; the 
window at which he was to station himself with his arquebuse was 
fixed upon. A horse, taken from the stables of the duke of Guise, 
was made ready for’ his flight, and for throe days Maurovert re~ 
mained hidden behind curtains and bending down so as to take 
sure aim athis victim. And in the meantime balls and farces, music 
and feasting, ocenpied the hours of night at the Louvre, whilst the 
days were spent insleep. There was no distinction of sect or party- 


bee 


344 ATTACK UPON COLIGNY—THE KINGS VISIT. 
Charles 1X. 
‘Huguenots and Roman Catholics danced together, and the king 
entered into the amusements with his usual excitability. 

Coligny, ill and solitary, occupied a small house near the Louvre, 
and close to the church of St. Germain l'Auxerrois. He was by no 
means blind to his danger. A touching letter sent to his wife, 
though expressing his intention of leaving Paris the week after the 
marriage, shows that he also felt he might be writing to her for the 
last time. The news brought him day by day was dispiriting.. The 
Edict of Pacification was entirely disregarded, and a child taken to 
be baptised by the Huguenots had been killed in the arms of its 
mother. The admiral’s personal influence over the young king wat 
the only hope of safety for the Huguenots, and Coligny remained in 
the place of danger. On Friday, the 22nd of August, after attend- 
ing a meeting of the council, he was returning slowly to his house, 
reading a petition as he walked, when he passed before the fatal 
window where Maurevert lay couched. The arquebuse was fired. 
One ball carried off the forefinger of Coligny's right hand; the 
other entered his left arm. 

The admiral coolly pointed to the window, and said, ‘ Let the 
king be told of this.’ 

Charles was playing at tennis with the duke of Guise and 
Teligny. Entirely overcome by the intelligence, he threw away the 
raquette and abruptly entered the palace. Orders were issued by 
him for the arrest of the duke of Guise, but the duke had quitted the 
Louvre and sought refuge in his own hotel, where he remained till 
the next day, when the king’s wrath had somewhat subsided. 

The famous surgeon Ambrose Paré dressed the wounds of the 
admiral, who during the most painful part of the necessary operations 
never even knit his brows, but only whispered to one of his 
attendants that a hundred crowns should be given to the poor Hu- 
guenots in Paris. In the afternoon the king, accompanied by 
Catherine, the duke of Anjou, and several noblemen and gentlemen, 
visited him. 

Charles was greatly excited. ‘My father,’ he said, ‘ the wounds 
are yours; the grief and the outrage are mine. But I will take such 
vengeance as shall never be forgotten ;’ and he swore a terrible oath. 
Coligny spoke of the injuries received by the Huguenot party, and 
enquired how it was that the duke of Alva was told of every word 
uttered in the council chamber. ‘Then, in a low voice, he added, 
‘Remember the warnings which I have given as to the plots against 
you. If your majesty cares for life, you must be upon your guard’ 
*You are exciting yourself too much,’ interrupted Catherine. ‘ We, 
must not let an invalid talk too long.’ And she carried the king 
off, whilst Henry of Anjou lingered a moment behind to say a friendly 
word to the man whom he had planned to murder, 











THREATENED CONFLICT—THE KING'S FEARS. 345, 

Charles IX. 
As the news of the attempt on the admiral’s life spread through 
the city, a counter report was originated, that the omental 
‘sworn to kill Henry of Guise; and, in spite of the king’s commands, 
took up arms. A conflict seemed inevitable. The Lonvre 
was thronged with Huguenot chiefs, and the threats increased in 


violence, 

‘Charles was left nearly alone. In his state of terror and excite- 
ment it was clear he might be wrought upon to any deed of mad- 
ness, and marshal de Retz, an Italian nee a queen mother, 
was sent by her command, and that of the duke of Anjou, to seek an 
interview with him, The truth was avowed. Catherine and her 


3 


the 
nant Huguenots believed that he also was privy to it, and were 
on the point of rising against him. The king, overwhelmed with 
horror, made no reply. A little later Catherine, the duke of Guise, 


and 
‘most craftily impressed upon him that his own life depended upon 
sAimiral, for that, with Coligny all the Eagaanot 


‘unhappy king at last, maddened by his fears, spravg from 
Pad hess cxnleining, ‘IE it is good to uh the admiral let it be 
every Huguenot in France shall share his fate. Not one 

_— shail live to me with my perfidy.” 
‘The next day Faerar was spent in preparation, The first 
design appears to have been directed only against the Huguenot 
leaders in Paris, for the letters despatched to the provinces gave 
Senn should everywhere be maintained. ‘The 

ind evident 










mind ly wavered, but Catherine in a final consultation, 
after dinner in the gardens of the Tuileries, again dilated on 


ac city guard, Tha srtiery of thn town, was direted to 
fines, and a watch was placed over the powder magazine. 
‘were also made for the murder of the admiral. 

The Huguenots bad requested a guard for the admiral’s dwelling, 
fifty arquebusiers, commanded by the sieur de Cosseins (a 
enemy of Coligny), were stationed in the vicinity, whilst the 

Catholic gentlemen lodging in the little Rue de Bethizy, the 

Teading to the house, gave up their rooms to the Huguenots, 

the admiral would seem to be surrounded by his friends, 

“The inmates of the Louvre separated for the night, and 

fine was attended to her chamber by her two daughters, Mar- 
queen of Navarre, and Claude, duchess of Lorraine. | Max- 


846 PREPARATIONS FOR THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 
Charles 1X. 

guerite, as the wife’ of a Huguenot prince, knew nothing of the 

coming horrors; her sister would fain have detained her with them 

for safety, but Catherine sternly forbade it, lest suspicion should be 

excited, and Marguerite was dismissed, trembling at the prospect of 

unknown peril, yet ignorant from what quarter to expect it. 

For two hours there was silence in the palace. At midnight 
Catherine rose and went tothe king’s chamber. She found Charles 
with the dukes of Anjou and Guise and other noblemen. He 
was still undecided—at one moment vowing to warn the Ht 
nots, then cursing his mother, his brother, and even the admiral as 
disturbers of his peace. It required all Catherine's eloquence to in- 
duce him to persist in the consent given. ‘In this case,’ she exclaimed, 
quoting an Italian preacher of the day, ‘ pity would be cruelty and 
cruelty would be pity.’! The dukes of Guise and Anjou left the king 
between one and two, and went to the Rue de Bethizy to wait for 
the signal of the tocsin from the church of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, 
‘The fagade of the Louvre now glowed with light, and royal mesen- 
gers carrying torches were seen hurrying through the streeta, The 
sentinels at the Louvre were questioned by some passers-by. 
words were heard, and the clash of arms. Catherine saw that delay 
might be fatal to her enterprise. The order was given, and jut 
before dawn, on St. Bartholomew's Day, the tocsin sounded, and its 
hoarse voice was echoed from all the steeples of Paris. Catherine, 
Charles, and the duke of Anjou repaired to a chamber over the grand 
portico of theLouvre overlooking one of the courta. A pistol shot 
was heard, followed by screams and the clashing of weapons. ‘The 
sound, as the duke of Anjou afterwards himself confessed, seemed to 
deprive them all of judgment. The noise increased, the great bell 
of the palace added its clangour to the uproar, and cries in de 
corridors told of the death of some of the Huguenot nobles in 
attendance on the king of Navarre. Terror, and it may be remorse, 
touched the heart of Catherine. A messenger was empetched rt 
the duke of Guise with orders to save the admiral. e answer 
came back. The admiral was dead. 

The work had indeed been rapid. As the tocsin sounded, 
Cosseins posted arquebusiers beneath Coligny’s windows, and thes 
Knocked at his door. The officer who opened it was instantly 
killed, and the assassins, breaking through a door at the foot of the 
staircnse, ascended to the old man’s chamber. 

Coligny had passed a sleepless night, watched over by Ambros 
Paré and the Huguenot pastor Merlin. Hearing the noise, and 
knowing well what it portended, he put on his dressing-gown snd 
rose, saying to Merlin, ‘Pray for me. Icommend my soul to my 


1 La pieta lor ser crudele—Ia erudelta lor ser pietowa. 
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348 HENRY AND COXDE—MASSACRE IN THE PIOVINCES. 


Charles IX. 


from their game of tennis and taken before Charles, who, it is said, 
gave them their choice—the mass or death. Their reply is uncer- 
tain, but they were kept prisoners in their own apartments, with a 
view to their ultimate conversion. The other Huguenots in the 
palace were chased from room to room by the archers, whilst in the 
streeta the massacre was carried on by organised assassing, dis- 
tinguished by white crosses in their hats. ‘The ferocious marshal 
‘Tavannes was most eager in the terrible work. ‘ Blood! blood !” be 
exclaimed. ‘ The doctors say that bleeding is as good in August as 
in May.’ The scenes in the streets of Paris on thut Sunday morn- 
ing have been described by a contemporary historian. Nearly 
60,000 armed men, he says, were perambulating the streets 
Dlaspheming and sacking houses, in which they cruel; 
all whom they met. A horrible tempest of yells ‘and shouts raged, 
mingled with the report of pistols and arquebuses and the pitiable 
shrieks of the victims, while carts traversed the streets, filled with 
booty, or laden with mutilated bodies, which were cast into the Sein. 
‘he duke of Guise was throughout cool and collected. ‘It was 
necessary,’ he suid to the soldiers, ‘that they should get rid of the 
Huguenots whilst they were in their power;’ and he himself 
arranged the murder of certain individuals whom the king would 
probably have saved—one of them being Teligny, the brother-in- 
law of Coligny, a man almost universally belove 

The Huguenots of the Faubourg St. Germain, confident of the 
king's favour, sent to demand protection against what they su] 
to be a special vengeance of the Guises, But, on endeavouring t0 
escape by the river below the Louvre, they were fired upon by tht 
royal guards, It is said that Charles saw several of them fleeing fot 
their lives, and seizing a weapon joined in the firing, but the stay 
is not authenticated, 

The duke of Guise had taken the Faubourg St. Germain into 
his own hands. When he found that some of his chief enemies had 
escaped he became furious, and rode full gallop after them, Tbe 
magistrates of Paris, emboldened by his absence, went at once to tht 
king, craving protection for the city, and Charles gave orders tostop 

massacre. But the command was moro casily issued than e- 
forced, and the carnage continued for several days Similar horrors 
tock place in all the great provincial towns. ‘The ostimate of th 
number of victims is very various, but the most careful historiast 
reckon that 10,000 were slain in Paris, and 30,000 in the provinces 

On the 26th of August, whilst blood stil] flowed in the streead 
Paris, the miserable king, at the instigation of Catherine and t 
duke of Anjou, appeared before the parliament of Paris, and openly 
declared that the nurderous work was his own act, that he had bee 
compelled to it by the conspiracies of Coligny and the Huguenots 

De Thou, the president, complimented Charles on his wisdom 











mr Glney, His papers were brought to the 
Saat anita dike whcount 0c ho war in'ther Nesorante ENS 
fin ws att huh uel oan en 
Bie es ees ee Catherine showed the 
to Walinghary, the English ambassador. ‘Look,’ 

friend. See now whether he eared for Eng- 

ly, ‘he loved France.’ But the 

didnot save him from dishonour. He was burat 


hm Roman ‘Catholics, ad it 
efate of their Huguenot father might 


‘effect upon them. 
ficeace Pope itud the éardinals publicly returned thanks to 
for the eet St. Bartholomew. “Medals were struck 
the event, and the Pope sent to his ‘dear son 
set golden rose, the most signal mark of favour he was able 


hhad taken place Elizabeth cf England, having 

d herself against the Roman Catholic intrigues carried on in 

country by ordering tho execution of Stuart, was 

a pw iteroae Vetween herself and Catherine's youngest 

e duke of nm; whilst the Polish ambassadors were 

ye duke of to accept their crown, and William of 
the | Teader of the Protestants in the Low Countries, wi 

C ion of the French king. "Teate but little for the 

party,’ wrote Blizabeth of England to Catherine, ‘I 

d that the king of France should desire to alter the 

and to make murder no longer a crime.’ ‘To which 

quietly replied that ‘if Blizabeth was displeased on ac- 

‘the death of a few Protestants, she was quite at liberty to 


“The Huguenots were lysed. Henry of Navarre 
de Coude, after nshovtstraggle with cobacenee, ro- 
‘Roman Catholics. 


1 Qui noscit diseimularo noscit rognure, 








3850. ANJOU KING OF POLAND—ILLNESS OF CHARLES. 
Charles 1X. 
4:2 In March 1578 the Huguenots, gathering together at La Rochelle, 


broke out into open revolt. The duke of Anjou was despatched to 
Desiege the town. The Huguenots, men, women, and children, 
fought and worked as one man, and at low tide the women and the 
ministera might be seen wading through the shallow pools, though 

sed to the enemy’s attack, that they might set fire to the vemels 
which closed the entrance to the port. English reinforcements 
were despatched to them; but in her heart Elizabeth disliked the 
Calvinist Huguenots, and her support was but lukewarm. It served, 
however, to protract the siege until an event occurred which caused 
the withdrawal of the besiegers. This was the election of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Poland. It had required-all the addres 
of Catherine de’ Medici and her ambassador Montlue, bishop of 
Valence, to secure this election. But oaths cost them nothing, and 
when the Poles, horrified at the tidings of the massacre, would have 
repudiated the duke, Montluc at once solemnly swore that the afiir 
was entirely a matter of accident, The Poles, greatly afraid & 
having an Austrian archduke forced upon them, accepted the ex- 
cuse. Henry of Anjou became Henry, king of Poland, and left the 
‘Huguenots of La Rochelle to make peace upon advantageous terms 
ineluding liberty of conscience and the permission to worship opealy 
in La Rochelle, Nismes, and Montauban, 

Catherine de’ Medici, though she bitterly grieved at the sp 
proaching separation from her favourite son, gave a splendid ball s 
the Tuileries in his honour. The terrible night of St. Bartholomet 
was apparently forgotten ; the grave had closed over its victims, and 
the dread past, which could not be recalled, might well be thought i 
be buried with them in oblivion. But the interior of the Fresd 
court was very different from its outward seeming. The health 
Charles was rapidly declining; a fixed gloom oppressed his spirit 
‘Wearied by slow fever and acute pain at the heart, he was unabé 
to attend to public business, and found his only relief in a franit 
passion for hunting, which he pursued until both horse and ride 
often sank with exhaustion. At nightthe unhappy young king's se? 
was broken, and he would start from his pillow, calling wildly up# 
his mother, or giving vent to sobs and moans of bodily and mest! 
anguish. Superstitious terrors added aleo to his misery. 
seem, indeed, to have haunted him from the very first momeatd, 
his crime. A strange, weird story was often in after years 
by Henry of Navarre of multitudinous hosts of croaking ravens, 
a week after the massacre descended upon the palace of the Loam J 
and were followed at night by sounds of shrieking, groaning, bow 
ing voices, such as were heard on the night of St. Bartholomet 
The terror of Charles, as for seven nights successively the §— 
accountable sounds returned, is said to have been terrible to witt 






















for, whatever might have been their origin, he interpreted. them 
cording tthe reproaches of his own ar. So when hi ines 
and his couch was often bathed in blood, he suw, in the 
natural consequence of his disease, the direct vengeance of Heaven 
, his sins, ‘Ah, dear nurse,’ he exclaimed one day to the old 
servant who sat by his bedside, ‘what blood! what murders! 
T have followed counsel. O my God, forgive me, have 
‘upon me!" 

‘was the condition of the king when Henry of Anjou set 
‘out for Poland, leaving powerful enemies behind him. His younger 
‘brother, the duke of Alencon, was already plotting for the ezown, in 
the event of Charis death Heury of Navarre, Condé, and Mont- 
‘morency were joined with him, and foreign support was promised 
by Louis of Nasean, the brother of the prince of This 
known as ‘Les Politiques? desired to remove the queen 
: from power and to restore equality in matters of religion. 
Catherine was well aware of these schemes, but she still bade Henry 
ear, cogging berlf to secure the trons of France for bin 

hy all circumstances, 
| ‘Theduke of Anjou was no sooner gone than every effort was 
) iade'to induce the duke of Alengon to own himself the protectar 
of the Huguenots, and thus win them over to his interests; but 
‘Alengon was too vacillating for his position, and before he could 
WAetermine upon his course of action Catherine de’ Medici had 
© Aefeated the whole scheme, An attempt was made on the life of the 
uke of Guise, ‘The nssiwin accused marshal Montmorency as ita 
y and the duke of Alencon also waa mentioned ax being 
‘ofthe crime. Catherine seized the occasion to poison the 
tind against his brother and the marshal, ‘There is rensop, 
fo think that the whole affair was arranged by her for this 
post, Instead of naming the duke of Alencon Heutenant-general 
fe Kingdom, Charles gave the office to the duko of Guise. 
‘was angry. The Huguenots were suspicious, A pre- 
insurrection was the consequence. A body of armed 
nots appeared near St. Germain, much to the consternation 
@uke of Alengon, who was not in the least propered for this 
‘movement in his favour, and raved and wept as ho declared 
king of Navarre, and others who implored him to take a bold 
jthat nothing should induce him to sanction s0 preposterous an 


unfortunate Charles, who was now so wenk that he could 
up part of thoday, was overcome by the panic and tumult, 
no 
he 



















d they not have waited for my death 2’ was his agonised excla- 
on; but he refused to listen to the urgent remonstrances of 
rine when she entrested him to leave St. Germain, reminding 


352 CARNIVAL PLOT—DEATH OF CHARLES, 
Oarles 1X. 

him that her astrologer had told her that it would exercise an evil 

influence over him. 

‘The terrified Alencon made a full confession to Catherine of all 
his plans, and escaped with onlya reprimand. The king of Navarre 
was equally fortunate, but Charles insisted that they should send a 
message to the Huguenots forbidding their advance. Catherine at 
midnight carried off Alengon to Paris in her own coach and under « 
strong escort. ‘Shortly after the court removed for safety to the 
strong castle of Vincennes, the Huguenots being still in arms in the 
provinces. But the ambitious hopes excited in the weak mind of 
Alengon made him restless, A new plot was formed for his eacape, 
and that of the king of Navarre, from Vincennes, in order that 
they might join Condé and the Huguenots. The pretext was to be 
a hunting expedition. But again Catherine and the king received 
intelligence of the intention, and the duke and the king of Navarre 
were detained as prisoners at Vincennes, whilst marshal Moat- 
‘morency was sent to the Bastille. 

But the chief punishment fell upon their subordinate agents 
who were accused of designs upon the king’s life. Several were 
executed, amongst them Alengon’s favourite attendant, La Mole. 
On the eve of this man’s execution Catherine went to see the 
duke of Alengon, who was ill from anger and grief. ‘I dared not 
approach too nenr my son's bed,’ she said afterwards to the cardinal 
de Bourbon, ‘for fear—such was his resentment—that he should 
plunge his dagger into me.” 

After the punishment of the conspirators of the Carnival plo, 
as it wax called (‘I'entreprise des Jours Gras’), the king becam 
rapidly worse. During the greater part of the month of May be 
‘was carried from his bed to a couch placed close to an open window 
and strewed with green boughs, to remind him of his favourite 
forests. Music soothed him, and ut night he was often lulled to sleep 
by the voice of hia favourite chorister. On the 29th of May it 
became evident that he was sinking fast, but he still retained by 
singular energy, and it was with evident reluctance that he signe! 
letters patent committing all things to the care of his mother, ‘whoa 
he knew to be very competent,’ until the arrival of his brother fro 
Poland. 

In the middle of the next day extreme unction was administered 
by the bishop of Auxerre. When the rite was over Charles tot 
leave of hix mother, embracing her and saying, ‘ Adieu, madam 
adieu, my mother,’ and then relapsed into partial insensibility ; th 
last words which he was heard to utter being, ‘If Jesus, my Savio, 
should number me amongst His redeemed!’ which he slowly re 
peated threo times. He died about three o'clock in the afternoon & 

he at of May (Whit Sunday, 1574), his last breath being dravt 
in sleep. 








‘ENTENUATING CINCUMSTANEES—ARRIVAL OF HENRY 1. 853 
“* 
‘When we look at the eles constitution and the early feinieg 


even while recognising his acknowledged offences. That 

was far superior to those who ruled and misled him, and that he 
was deceived and almost maddened before he consented to the great 
erime for which his memory has been handed down for execration, 
is now universally admitted; and surcly we mny trust that the 
faint, far-off hope which marked his last moments of consciousness has 
received its completion in forgiveness. 

One person certainly there was whose prayers for him were 
fervent and deep. When Catherine de’ Medici left her son's dying 
chamber to attend a service in the castle chapel, she found the yo 

jueen, Elizabeth of Austria, on her knees before the altar, ‘Ai 
g @ contemporary writer, ‘I believe her majesty was still 
found wi the soul of her husband and lord passed from this 
world.’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 
HENRY II, 
A, 1574-1676. 


Henny II, no sooner learnt that he was king of France than, without 
making any provision for the government af Poland, he left Cracow 
seoretly, and in the greatest haste. Polish nobles followed him, en- 
treating him to return, but Henry persisted that France was in danger, 
Wand continued his journey ; not, however, by the shortest road, for 
he-went round by Austria and Italy; and in the latter country he 
stayed two s, having, as he said, a strong desire to see Venice. 
"The doge gave him splendid entertainments, and admitted him 
tw the privilege of citizenship; and tho woak prinoo was enchanted 








in September when he entered his own dominions, 

im at Lyons, presented to him the duke of Alengon 
favarre, who were publicly pardoned, and then gitve 

into his bands, 

retained her influence, and used it for the de- 

struction of the Huguenots, now becoming every day more powerful 

Henry of Navarre and the prince de Condé, who had again 

aA 











oer JHENHY’s CHARACTER AND TASTES—mIS 3 sf 
ee the Huguenot faith, and were recognised as the leaders of 


¢ new king gave but little heed to the i i 
of hia country. One of his first exhibitions of was ina 
A 





death, e 

and pasties, einen, and visas Ridi rey 

paint i and white, wore plasters at night to improve his 

‘complexion, stained his red hair, and when it tie eet oe rekab 

turban. He amused himself with a cup and ball, and in a time of 
distress was to be acon with baskets of little puppies 

neck. His strongest feeling secms to have been a pasai : 

meat to Marie de Cléves, princesse de Condé, and one of his. i 

‘on returning to France was to obtain from the Pope the 

of her with the prince, so that she might his 

wife, But on the 20th of October Marie de Clives died of 


his grief was sincere, but he displayed it by int t 
of wearing little death's heads instead of the ‘silver tags wi 
that time ornamented a gentleman's dress, 
‘His ultimate choice of a wife was influenced by his 
the princesse de Condé. Louise de Vaudemont, the duke of 
niece, resembled her, and, though other marriages were d 
negotiated, Henry stated to his mother his fixed resol 
Eo bul be ik wi, a a 
‘The princess, who was about twenty years 
ya santansoesey: wilt ae" ch hey agree 
of middle size, so that her majesty no need to wear hi 
shoes to increase her height, Her eyes light and full 6 
the colour of her hair pale yellow, which gives great 
‘ing, because that hue is rare in this country,’ Gentle, 
and by no means deficient in wit and understanding, L 





a ALENGON’S PLUTS—THE KING'S FEARS, 955 
Henry 


Tiigeetteees bo Sor oor oly 00 gud an darts frivolous 
Henry, to whom, however, she appeared quite devoted. Probably 
Mdiad paitaels dcatvodtar ins ca her hingrarher, wha zeccrde ae 
the piety of Louise equalled that of the king, * which,’ he adds, ‘is 


For the first few months of her married life the new queen had 
{wpa aha driving about alone with her husband in a closed 


chariot, much to the disappointment of the Parisians, who were 
rsp aayed sl no at thar ing thw dine a private, 
and would only allow himself to be approached within a certain 


distance. The court seems to have been dull except when enlivened 
by the reports of quarrels and duels. Henry amused himself with 
coarse jests and immoral poetry, studied the political writings of the 

wily Italian, Macchiavelit, and listened nightly to a few selections 
pia the eee whilst the duke of Alengon, gliding about, smiling 
to persuade the king of Navarre to revolt. 

Perens Rebamaioeeiwerersiided Kits, seeks daar being Bussy 
d'Amboise, a bold, insolent profligate, with whom no one dared to 


* was still dreaming of the marriage of Alengon and 
plisbetal England, but the duke had other objects in view. His 
yay, the ‘Politiques, or eral Catholics, were prepared to make 
common cause with the Huguenots. Were they once the 
Supper bend ho king would be murdored and the duke ‘on the 


tis Henry well knew, and the fear of it was ever in his mind. 
fii Im the month of June 1575, being ill, he thooght that he had been 
Poisoned, ‘The duke of Alengen, ho declared, had bribed one of his 
Yalets to scratch him in the nape of the neck while fastening hia ruf, 
He seut for the king of Navarre, implored him to be on the watch, 

and even urged the astssination cf Mousieur, as the duke of Alengon 
PMNS Gallet?» SballT,"ha ‘mid, *lonve my crown to this vile 
profligate? ‘Take my advioe, “mon frére; ” rid yourself of him and be 

in the event of my death, to acize the crown. 

Henry of Navarre received the suggestion as the mere 

delirium, but he thought it wise to inform Catherine of what ante 
and Monsieur was in consequence warned to avoid for the 
‘present his rambles through the streets of Paris. 

Biieoald'yaresly bo expected’ that Alenean would lig endure 
the position of danger and restraint in which he now found himself, 
and 4 rumour that the duke intended to make his escape reached the 
King. ‘An order for Monsiour's arrest was issued, and though at 

of Catherine it was quickly annulled, it hastened the 

ats it was meant to prevent. ‘Two days afterwards, about 

iinpats seven in the evening, Monsieur, wearinga cloak and a mask, 
aad 





356 ESCAPE OF ALENCON AND HENRY OF NAVARRE. - 
Henry 11. 

proceeded with one attendant to the Porte St. Honoré, where a friend's 
coach awaited him, and was driven leisurely out of Paris, At 
a house by the wayside the coach was stopped, the driver told 
that the duke had a visit to make. In the inated eee the 

house four cavaliers were waiting, and the duke, 

upon a horse, rode off towards Dreux, where a body of earl 

and gentlemen were prepared to attend upon him, 

At the king's supper that night the absence of Monsieur was 
remarked. Marguerite of Navarre, who was Alengon's special con- 
fidante, laughed and jested and appeared quite at her ease, and when 
pointedly asked by Catherine where Monsieur was, answered 

‘Madame, I have not seen the duke since he dined,’ ‘The chamber- 
Jain was despatched to the duke's apartments, and the came 
back that Monsicur was not in the Louvre, and it was beloved aot 
in Paris, aa he bad been seen driving out of the city by the Rue St 
Honoré. The fury of Henry broke forth without restraint, But 
Catherine took his arm and led him away, and orders were then 
sent to certain trusty persons to ride in pursuit of the duke, and 
offer to grant whatever he might desire. But the duke was not to 
be entrapped, and making his way to the south, was proclaimed the 
head of the confederacy which professed to have for its object the 
reformation of the government, as well as the grant of equal rights 
to both Roman Catholies and Hugnenots, 

War was now carried on more decidedly. In a severe engage 
rent betwoan the duke of Guise and a detachment of the pee 

, Guise, though victorious, received so severe a wound from the 
tise arge of an arquebuse that he was ever after known as Le 
Balafré, or the Scarred. Catherine, as the virtual ruler of the wees 
dom, made many vain attempts to bring her son to 
at length released marshal de Montmorency from the pie 
tending to employ him as a mediator between the two parties, 

Under these circumstances Henry of Navarre, who was looked 


court, and seizing the oveasion of a bunting he escaped from 
{i Paria in the beginning of 1576. As he ere horse on the 
banks of the Loire, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Thanks be to God, 
who has delivered me! My mother died im Paris, so also did the 


to the gentlemen ofhis snite, he added jeatingly, ‘I tno. 
things SnakThavalef in Pacis, the macened gry eile ea 

I will try and genoa m with it; but my wife—I will have her again 
He then pushed onwards to his own principality of Bearn, where he 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 


Nogotiations were now again opened with the duke of lenges, 
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pr 
‘known as ‘ the Peace of Monsienr,’ was signed on the Gth 
wigs 
‘Once more the Huguenots were granted the full exercise of 
their religion. ‘The king of Navarre wus made governor of Guienne, 
sad Oneae governor este otstr To the duke cf Alengon were 


Bris ietlanniostins ae ‘States-General should be convoked 
within six months. 


mad foil tows with their own weapons,’ was tain creed 
enlistment, and it hada rapid effect. Boginning in the north, the 
League spread south to Poitou, and from thence made its way all 
over the country, being greatly aided by the Order of Jesuits, ‘who 
hud already formed brotherboods with a similur object, and now 
united them with the League. Success makes success, and the 
Leaguers went about whispering mysteriously that they had at their 
command an army of 30,000 men, and could calculate on the sup- 
Fart of: Pip TL and his Spaniards. 
But little cared Henry for the League. A royal business-pro- 
which he made through Normandy was chiefly remarkable for 
Ape parca o I little dogs, parrots, and apes, and on his return to 
Paria the king found the following placard posted up in the streets: 

—Henry, by the grace of his mother, useless king of France and 
imaginary king of Poland, porter at the Louvre, churchwarden of 
St. in l'Auxerrois, hairdresser to his wife, haberdasher to the 

) &e. Incensed ut the Parisian insolence, he retired to acastle 
which he had recently purchased near Chartres as a present for queen 
Lonise, previously, however, summoning the States.General to meet 
‘at Blois in November. 

‘The meeting of this important assembly was regarded with the 
deepest anxiety by the Huguenots, nat \ded lest their recently 
gained privileges might be annulled, for they were no longer tho- 
roughly in acord with the duke of Anjou and his party, whilst the 
Leagueas croring every day more powerful. 

Gth of December, 1576, on which ee met in the 
great hall of the castle of Blois, was for them, therefore, a day of 
great moment, and the king's opening speech must have been lise 
tened to with trembling attention. It was dignified and moderate. 

‘of words and acertain majesty of demeanour were amongst 

's chief endowments, ‘Our vices,’ he said, ‘ lie at the root of 


be 
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our miseries, ‘They have poisoned all classes of the community? 
‘And as he went on he exhorted his subjects to peace, urging them 
to put down leagues and to reform their morals. His hearers ap- 
lauded, but when they looked at their sovereign they could scarcely 
fae believed in his sincerity. He wore ‘a rite sere 
(thus it is described by a trusty chronicler) of ‘cloth of gold, lined 
with silver cloth, the whole dress being trimmed with more than four 
thousand yards of passementerie’ (lacing or embroidery) * of 
gold,’ whilst a most lustrous pair of diamond earrings his 
ornaments, Henry was searcely the sovereign to lecture his mbjects 
upon their follies. ‘The deputies only replied by making extrava- 
gunt demands for power, and the king then felt that his best chance 
of safety lay in proclaiming himself the head of the League. ‘Thus 
alone could he hope to make himself superior to the duke of Gris. 
‘Once more the declaration went forth that the Roman Catholic 
religion only should be tolerated in the country, and once more the 
Huguenots flew to arms. Henry, having no money, and now no 
independent authority, was obliged to ask permission of the 
to sell some of the royal domains, It was refused. ‘It isa fri 
ful cruelty,’ he exclaimed. ‘They will neither give me “nor: 
allow me to use my own,’ and he began to weep. The 
Guise and the army of Leaguers gained a few eusy victories in the 
south over the Huguenots, and Henry became terrified at the eut- 
cess of his own party. Distrusting everyone, he listened to over 
tures of peace from the Huguenots, which were confirmed at Ber 
42; gerac in the month of September 1577, and virtually separated him 
self from the League by inserting in the trenty a elaine 
all political confederations, of whatever kind they might 
‘An interval of repose for France followed, but its only effect was 
to give the king the opportunity for the further display of his ex 
travagunce, frivolity, and profligacy. In his desire to lessen the 
influence of the house of Lorraine, he heaped honours 
recently chosen favourites—the due de Joyeuse and the due 
—both brave, selfish, and ambitions. ‘The two favourites 
cleverly for their own advancement and for their jo 
terests by flattering the Huguenot noblemen who | at the 
court. ‘To each apart it was said that ‘the king earnestly de 
to nssist him, but that his religion was an obstacle, Tt waa imposs- 
ble to do anything, except for the Roman Catholics,’ The 
‘was in many cases conversion, and the Guises looked on in alarm as 
the royal party became stronger. ~ 
av, And yet, while thus professing himself devoted to the Rom 
tilt Catholio religion, Henry in 1581 permitted his brother, the dake 
Anjou, to raise a considerable French army for the 
Flemings in their struggle with Philip TI. “The secret of his consent 
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was his desire to rid himself of the presence of the duke. But euch a 
step could not be taken with impunity, and early in the year Henry 
received a message from Philip warning him that, should the duke 
of Anjou advance to the Flemish frontier, the Spanish general, the 
duke of Parma, would make a descent upon France. emperor 
of Germany's ambassador waited upon him with a similar protest, 
but Beary ony replied peevishly, and shrugging his shoulders, that 

“he bad nothing to do with the projects of M, d’Anjou. He (the 
duke) never consulted him, but followed his own good pleasure.’ 
And Monsieur departed at the head of a magnificent body of soos 
half of which, in defiance of every treaty with Spain, were in 

pay of the king of France. 
non the 17th of August he confronted the army of Alexander 
Farnese, duke of Parma, which was besieging Cambray. Farnese 
withdrew his troops, and the duke of Anjou entered the town 
Eoombiy. A few more conquests of a similar kind followed, and 
‘Monsieur, iz himself as a great |, crossed over to 

England, to press fs sult upon Elizabeth, and urge her to give direct 
aE his enterprise in Flanders. 

ibeth was apparently well inclined to the marriage. She 
with the duke, and Monsieur assumed the position 

Sarto betrothed husband of the queen of England. He eee to 
Flanders, and the people, overjoyed at the prospect of such 

fi fal i er. him in 1582 duke of Brabant and count of F! 


The queen mother ca Henry to send marshal Biron to 
| said, and, taking advantage of his presence, the duke was 
tempted toan act which was his rnin. He had eworn, on receiving 
‘the sovereignty of Flanders, to leave the great towns, ‘and especially 
Antwerp, free and independent. Now, with Biron’s aid, he made 
‘treacherous effort to seize the citadel of Antwerp, that he might 

it in bis own hands. 
attempt was a total failure, and the mortified duke quickly 
Gectacd the Bcbeldt, and made his way to Dunkirk, and then to 


“Would to God,’ exclaimed Catherine de’ Medici, when she 
‘heard of this shameful conclusion to Monsieur s career, ‘ that my son 
had died rather than huve been the cause of this slaughter, and of 
the difficulties in which it will involve France!’ 

"The excitement and anxiety he had thus undergone proved too 

auch for the duke of Anjou's strength, and Catherine, hearing that 
waa ill, went to see him. In her absence, and that of queen 


he 
he ‘ ’ 


ile 





860 MARGUERITE BANISHED FROM COURT—DEATH OF MONSIEUR. 
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Louise, Marguerite of Navarre, who still remained in Paris, was 
accustomed to preside at the court entertainments. Witty, beauti- 
ful, but utterly without principle, Marguerite’s life had long been a 
subject of scandal even to the profligate society in which she moved. 
The king, shameless himself, could still feel shame for his sister, and 
on this oceasion, giving way to a wild fury against her on accountof 
some scandalous stories which had reached his ears, he approached 
the dais upon which Marguerite ‘sat in the midst of her brilliant 
circle of guests, and in a loud voice reproached her for her offences 
and ordered her to retire from his presence. 

Marguerite listened in silence, with the greatest outward com- 

, and making a profound courtesy, quitted the Louvre, fol- 
Towed yy only three persons. A few days afterwards a decree was 
issued for her banishment from the court of France. It was long 
before her husband would forgive her, and even when there was 8 
nominal reconciliation they still lived apart. 

The duke of Anjou's health rapidly failed. He was reduced to 
a lamentable state of mental as well as bodily weakness, and wept 
as he bewailed his approaching death, blaming his brother as having 
caused it by refusing to forward his projects in Flanders. Catherine 
persuaded him to return to Paris, and a reconciliation with rear 
took place. But the temporary improvement in the duke’s healt 
which followed was marked by a wild and fatal outburst of folly. 
At the time of the Carnival the king, his brother, and their minions 
rode in disguise furiously through Paris to the fair of St Ger- 
main, where, during the night, they amused themselves with inso- 
lent absurdities. The renewed illness of the duke was theconsequence. 

ap, He retired to Chateau Thierry,and on the 10th of June, 1584, he died. 

18% = His body was embalmed and taken to Paris, The king sur- 
veyed the funeral pageant as he stood bareheaded at a window neat 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. With him was the duke of Guise, 
outwardly mournful, but inwardly, there can be little doubt, fall 
of ambitious hopes.” The reigning family was becoming extinct 
The relationship of Henry of Navarre was but remote, and his re- 
ligion would in the eyes of many be an insurmountable objection 
to any claim to the throne he matt bring forward. 

The Guises, on the contrary, were not only the acknowledged 
leaders of the Roman Catholic party, but traced their descent from 
Charles of Lorraine, the last of the Carlovingian kings ; and the young 
duke, with his popular manners and almost extravagant munificence, 
had every chance of being supported by the people. 

But the hour was not yet ripe for any open movement, and in 
me meaniame another claimant to the succession was to be brought 

forward. 

‘I have received certain news from Chateau Thierry that the 


e 
Rall spaiphapaerartsrat\ aba pourtd elseeardibal de 
We ‘be indispensable to him, and we can keep a 
‘The cardinal de Bourbon was the uncle of the 

weak in intellect and infirm from age, but all the 
serve the purpose of the Guises us regarded the 


not it of these pretensions, His own pre- 
fcidedly it (avout af Elanry of, Nevatse; 10° 
entreaty Was sent, urging him now to conform to the 


ei ee ae ee 
in the king’s conduct. He ‘became energetic, and ta a certain 
industrious, 


ing 

‘wns resolved to see what part the old cardinal de Bourbon took in 
manifestations, and suddenly declared tention 

‘of paying him a visit at his chiteau of Gaillon in Normandy. He 

pears = with all ontward honour, and whilst walking wa the 


nephew of Navarre” 
sheila Gi take me before 
“but if it should not 


‘moreover, be very 
Bee ete Gtawwered: tho king, aa as he locked at the 








La CONFERENCE AT JOINVILLE—OFFER OF HOLLAND—CIVIL WAR. 


cardinal’s bent figure and patted him on the shoulder, ‘The 
Chitelet' (meaning the rogues and vagabonds in the prison of the 
Chitelet) * will give you the crown, but the court will soon take it 
from you.’ 
1¢ king’s visit had the effect of strengthening the old cardinal’s 
resolution, and from this time he assumed the air and dress of 
yang man, publicly set forth his rights in his new character of 
Thus prestmpive, at sont a represtiatiye! 6:6 Sonesta 
Lorraine family held at their chiteau of Joinville, in the month of 
43 Janunry 1585, the object of which was the extirpation of heresy. 
‘The Spanish ambassador and a special envoy from Philip were also 
present. Philip engaged to furnish the confederates with a monthly 
sum of 50,000 crowns, and to assist them with troops. 

A. year, it was thought probable, would elapse before the agree- 
ment could be openly carried out, but the explosion was tnex- 
pectedly hastened by the course of events in Holland. ‘The prince 
of Orange had been assassinated in July of the previous year, and 
the United Provinces, in their hopelessness of other aid, now deter- 
mined to offer to the king of France the sovereignty which his brother 
had so recklessly thrown away. Depaties from the States arrived in 
Paris at the beginning of February 1585. Elizabeth of England 
also despatchod an envoy extraordinary to enteat the king of Brae 
fo-send help to tho Lov Countrion, Henry, tus taxapleds Mel 
every inelination to Titen to these overtures oe or 
opposite sides in the question. Joyeuse, dreading a rupture 
pals, feconsmended ‘hic 30 rafts Sper Sap HD ‘tel the Guise 
and considered their interests one with those of Phili 
menged him to accept, Cardinal Mendosa, the Sania ; 


















repaired in all haste to Joinville, to urge the duke of Guise 

to take up arms with the view of extorting an edict 
Reformed worship, and recognising the cardinal de Bourbon 
heir to the crown. ‘The reign of the said cardinal,” he ae 
be brief, and it will be the bringing in of a lori 0 
dynasty.’ Excited by these considerations, the duke of Guise i 
induced to take immediate measures for commencing the 
paign of the League. Levies were summoned from | 
countries, and arrangements for a general rising were 
many of the great nobles, including the queen's brother, 
de Mercwur. ‘These Guises,' said the Spanish ambassador, 
won the favour of the people that it is a common aioe 
individuals remark that they would rather serve them than 

‘The first measures of the confederates were rapid. 

advanced towards Paris, taking possession of the towns 
sisted them, and on the 2nd of April the dake of Guise ex 

' the cardinal de Bourbon in triumph to 





EDICT OF NEMOURS—REGISTRATION, 863 
Heury III. 
| banner of the Guises, with its Lore sh young eagles and 
‘motto ‘Chacun a son tour’ (‘Everyone in his turn *), 
being borne before the credulous old man, who fully believed that 
‘France had risen for his cause, 
Henry was not without support. ‘The king of Navarre offered 
pedir his own services. The duc d’Epernon, at the head of 
Ser Te young nobles, defeated reveral detachments of 
eras ling their forces to fight, 
‘but Henry bad no spirit, no resolution, When the rumour was 
that the duke of Guise was not averse to an accommoda- 
tion, but that he nigra Shonen for the Roman ae 
i Iviee to mother, and Catherine 
Bete eat eal htc went capac 
‘At Nemours, on the 20th of June, a treaty was signed, and an 
edict issued by which all former edicts in favour of the Huguenots 
; they were declared ineapable of inheriting lands or 
dignities, or of holding office in the kingdom. The position of 
‘the cardinal de rearemetite left derberry the most Femporant 
offices were given to the Guises. 
_ “The treaty,’ says a contemy , ‘was miserable and ignomi- 
snious. ee se inte Drains ae 
’s sack?  (etading to penis tial garb worn by the king on 
occasion two years ) ‘was not, like the cuirasses 
proof against hard blows.’ 
‘of Lorraine insisted that the king should present the 
om for registration. The’ queen mother, suffer- 
gout, aa sisatered with as attack of lesen 
i ‘the country, an a 1¢ support of his two 
Sas ‘The aagiey ingens had sormerly permitted the 
princes to address him bareheaded whilst he himself remained 
‘Now so changed was his manner that it was said by the 
go duc celal never before knew where to seek his 
ha ly found it.’ 
> aman the king appeared before the nas 
Bement by a brilliant tuite, ‘at be looked le 
d words wore few. He sat with bee 
was @ evidentiy bitterly feeling his humiliation, ‘Mark wal 
d to the cardinal de Guise, as he afterwards decanted from his 


ots T have revoked it, but most reluctantly, for I 
that the revocation will be the ruin of my kingdom.’ 

‘The duke of Guise soon after entered Paris, with a cavalcade of 
or seven hundred horsemen, and after a private interview with 
ing at the Louvre nccompanied him to hear vespers in tho 
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i. 


chapel of the Hétel de Bourbon. Henry's 
circumstances may be gathered from the fact that 


The war of the three Henrys, as it was called, now | 
earnest, and very ruinous it was to the nation. Paris 
hands of a faction calling itself ‘La Ligue des Seize! o 
of the Sixteen Sections into which the city wasat that 
Tts originator is said to have been an 0} citizen 
it at heart to oppose the universal corruption ; but it 
the evil influence of the duke tare es . 
by the duchesse de Montpensier, his sister. y 
caer but utterly devoid of principle, pict 
ever since her hushand’s death had devoted herself to 
wigues, Her moods were variable, her satire was 

the wondering alarm of the 


ap, 
WS hich still further aroused the popular 
consequence of a detected conspiracy of the 
the life of Elizabeth of England, in which Mary 
have taken part, the beautiful und unhappy queen of 
condemned to death and executed. It was 


The was imparted to : 
not to the duke of Eesiy Before it could ba 
tweacherously betrayed. ‘There was no 





ad no direct notice could therefore be taken of it, but the duc de | 
oc hg catego gi 
duke of Guise gave vent to a transport of passion when 
heard of the contemplated enterprise, and sent a message to the 
wancil of theSeize, telling them that for the future ee might manage 
tris Leagues nla hombre is or 


them, and the 


femnecr thi tine he king seemed much touched by the say ous 
ze of twenty, of the comtesse de Bouchage, the sister 
te de Joyeuse. Though to young, madame de "Bonehags, 5 
tthe wickedness of the court, had retired from it and her- 
‘fto works of charity. Henry so reverenced ber that he would 
imetimes kneel to kiss the hem of her robe, and after listening to her 
he would weep convulsively and shut himself up for 
ours in his oratory. For eleven aeniee the court mourned for her 
tath ; then gaieties recommenced, the only signs of the king's griof 
;that he wore at his girdle a scourge, a chaplet of death’s-heads, 
res of saints in gold. But the festivities were soon 
‘by the intelligence that a German army in aid of the 
‘was pouring down on the fertile plains of Champagne, and 
slog ae opening a way to the Loire, whilst the king of 
ns aa and a crowd of noble Huguenot leaders 
to effect a junction with them. 
ms the utmeet consternation. ‘The treasonable 
es of the clergy connected with the League 
rousing the populace to fury, and under the windows of the 
q aly shouted for the heads of Henry of Navarre and his 
the due d’Epernon. 
latter was now all-powerful with Henry, for the attractions 
court had become less to the duc de Joyeuse since the death 
p comtesse de Bouchage and her busband’s retirement into a 
7, Whilst the jests of the king upon hisinsignificant services 
him to the quick. He resolved now to distinguish 
hee At the head of one of the three great 
‘the royal army he advanced into Poitou to prevent the 
of the ing of Navarre and the German auxiliaries. 
‘about half a league from Coutras lie confronted the 
‘The due de Joyeuse watched the latter from adistance 
were listening to an address made to them by the king of 
When it ended all knelt in prayer. ‘ Look,’ exclaimed the 
is aide-de-camp, ‘look ; the Huguenot traitors are already 
‘They tremble.” *Monseigneur,’ was the reply, aubae 


_ —— 






866 BATTLE OF COUTRAS—NETREAT OF GERMANS—DEATH OF CONDE. 


Heury HL. 
‘Huguenots choose now to appear humble and sanctified, When we 
come to the charge we shall find them mee 
lions.’ 


lower hall of the house in which the 
to the hall, and putting back the long loc 
blood, which streamed over the face of the 


he hurried back to Barats the fascinating 
Grammont, who was for the time the reigning favourit 
grave felt never retrieved. "Note single impediment 
of the junction of the Huguenot forces and the 
was plentiful, and an English fleet laden wich ammun 
barbour of La Rochelle; but the departure of the 
course for the plans of the enomy. ‘The duke of 
advantage of it, and his successes, thou 
portant, as they obliged the German 
ao The sudden death of the Pin de Goin Moe 
468 circumstances giving rise to grave ee 
grievous loss to the Huguenot cause. of 
that he had lost hisright arm, and even the | 
to mourn for a prince with whom he had onee been 
ciated, The event was the more startling from the : 
princesse de Condé was accused of having particip 
and in consequence imprisoned. ‘The 
never proved, and after seven dreary years the un! 
‘was set at liberty, ° 


+ Henri de Condé's father was the second brother of 
‘The father of the comte de Sojesons was Antoine's you 
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‘ras all this Sime Kepe uy between ttt 
ae Henry tefteed to grat, 

the plows of the Leaguers, and the infatuation of the king for 
the arrogant Epernon, more and more widen the breach. 

In the beginning of May a rumour reached the court dat the 
ake of Guise intended mimrerte The, king dreading the con- 
sequences, sent to him to would give up any such ides, 
‘but on Monday, Shncuiege May] thd ran cistes ele to the 
capital, hiding his fuce, however, in his cloak until he reached the 
Ruo St, Denis, when he cast it from him and boldly showed himself 


to the 
¥ ade) Matic, who was residing atthe Toe de Scissons 
jist then resting on m couch, whilst her dwar? Majosky stood 
entertaining her with jokes at the 
below. suddenly Majorky called out that Mz 
ting at the palace 


tion, and almost immediately afterwards the duke entered and 
advanced humbly to kiss her majesty’s hand. Catherine bade him 
|, welcome, though she added, ‘ Moi eur, this pleasure would have 
"been increased tenfold had you obeyed your sovereign's command,’ A 
Weegee tact ves cox ae ‘The cries of ‘Long 
live Guise!’ ‘Long live the pillar of the church !" had reached him 
Babes satis the ovuncl-board, anc! Dasying i Soe in hia hands be 
"had given way to a burst of i Can ie ‘When the message came 
from Catherine he passionately to go to her palace, and with 
Ewidisring satcan ordered the duke of Guise to be informed that 
‘the king waited to receive his homage. 
‘The Swiss archers were ranged on the outside of the Louvre, 
, Beara werent Beatin teal ry Seep to 
formidable enemy in the apartment of queen Louise, to 
‘he had lately [apr ere this - 
R Catherine and the duke set forth for the Louvre together, the 
in an Sodan alti and thoi dike walking by ber ed; 
Reece, ad with smiling courtesy acknow! 
of the citizens; but when huerceepiiaaceritar irons is} 
and exclaimed, “Gentlemen, it is enough; it is too much. 
7, “ Long live the king !""" 
Began oka’ poss ex da. ‘Tho stern faces of the 
in command of for a moment to awaken 
i pterct te frgeiance baler ds 
on, and was ushered with Catherine into the presence 


‘The king was in the adjoining apartment, and at that very mo- 
giving instructions for the assassination of his enemy, “Wheu 








S58 ” GUISE AND HENRY—TROOPS BROUGHT INTO THE erry. 


Rec Btin queen’s room, Louise, who was ill and 

bed, was talking with Catherine in low and rapid tones, rials 

of Guise, inci a oibsansc ss win , bad begun a con- 
yersution with the princess Christine. 

On the king's appearance Guise advanced and bowed 
“What brings Sars here? I ordered you not tocome,’ was the 
ing. ‘Sire,’ replied the’duke, ‘I am here iin 

Renta eoterase your majesty in suppresing ene of 
capital.’ Henry burst forth in a torrent of 
the queen mother interposed, and drawing him to saree 
him that any hasty vengeance would ruin his cause. ‘The duke of 
Guise was standing by queen Louise and tals to a when 
suddenly (it seems probable upon some hint from the 
he craved permission to retire. Henry hesitated, 
gave the consent, and laying her hand ‘on the king’s arm kept him 








in conversation with her till the duke had ro: toretreat. 
She then obtained a promise from Henry that he ‘sanction no 
act of violence. | 


For the moment the duke was safe, but the king's distrust caused 
an order to be issued to the sheriffs of Paris to search houses and 
send out of' the city all persons who failed to give see 
reason for their residence, Madame de ‘ontpenge 
up placards, which the next morning were posted all over 
stating that’ the king intended to hang or behead all the 
leaders; and the officers employed to make the 
tions were pelted in the streets and obliged to retire, 
then gave directions that certain divisions of the Swiss 
aeghbastotd should be brought into the capital. 

a nobleman high in the king’s confidence, also nantes priestess 
troduce some of the French regiments encamped bir 

The duke of Guise was keeping himself alee in 
ground, The gates of the large, sloomy +E Hotel 
more barred, and, except that occasionally some a 

eg the narrow wicket leading into the court, no 
bacagest ot oat passing without was visible. 

At four o'clock on the morning of the 12th of May, when: 
of drums and fifes announced that the troops were taking: 
of the eity, and when the populace, urged —ineony the 
were throwing up barricades of pa ingen 
barrels to prevent their advance, ae duke of yee just 
from sleep, appeared at a window, ina Mi, satin di 
and calmly enquired what was going on. The answer 
form of shouts of ‘Arm! arm!’ and the clangour of the 
‘every parish. 

About twalve o'clock the duke, accompanied by 
of Lyons, paraded the street in which his hétel stood, aud 
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aes THE TROOPS —INTERPOSITION OF GUISE. 


5 filled with people, who greeted him with shouts of Se 
‘© glance ahi cakece and. ta eect enters eee 
‘and satisfaction, He was evideutly no longer solici- 
1s for his own safety, but rather concerting the way to shield 
f 


populace, for the contest 
ders endeavoured to take 


it. At one moment he wished the palace to be defended, the 
tt he gave a faltering command that the duc d'Epernon should 
sent for, Catherine remained for a while in silent meditation, 
4 then turning to marshal Biron, she said, ‘Go to the duke of 
tise and command him, in the king’s name, to suppress the insur- 
tion and deliver his majesty’s troops.” 
‘The humiliation was bitter, but there was no alternative; and 
de Biron presented himself at the Hotel de Guise, 
‘The duke received him with grave courtesy, ‘He could not, 
id, ‘restrain the people. The king's bad advisers, especially M. 
), were responsible for the tumult.’ Biron expostulated. The 
ke for some time persisted in his refusal; but at length, feeling 
tabtless only too glad to take the important position of mediator 
twoen the ‘sovereign and his people, he threw a cloak over his 
(ite satin doublet, nnd, with an escort of four gentlemen on 
rseback and two pages, issued forth, accompanied by marsha 


reached the Place de Gréve. The Swiss troops were 
their knees, disarmed, the wild mob surging around them 
greoted the duke. ‘Stop, gentlemen," he exclaimed. ‘You 
Cry, “Long live the king!” and he rode into the centre of 
‘A’ pause in the tumult followed, as the people listened to 
that they would, in gratitude for their own free- 
i depart. Acclamations of assent followed, 
ing in file through the barricade, quitted the 
of the day Paris was completely in the 

and the League. 
resolved to hold a conference with the 


streets in her open sedan, being obliged 


370. IsTERVIEW BETWEEN CATHERINE AND GUISE—KING'S 


Beary IT . =] 
to wait nt every barricade whilst a pascage was bry: 

" tis hae Beaeoatue Wek ta pst 

st 

viduals amongst the ‘mob of beat who od 
duke of Guise waited at the entrance of his 
queen mother from the sedan. Cathrine cigatied be for 
private interview, and was taken to the duke’s cabinet. 
Conversation followed. Guise acknowledged that he ead 
his own safety, and stated that he would not therefore 


should be pronounced incapable of the succession’ 
Ret whom he named—amongst them marshal Biron 
d’O—should be bunished from the court; that the taxes: 
Tessened, and the war 
‘Monseigneur,’ 
intent to 
‘Madame,’ was the reply, ‘the medicine may be bitter, 
in the end be salutary ;’ and Catherine was 
unsatisfactory interview, and was carried back in her 
the now dark streets to the Louyre. 


attempt to pass the barricades to 
death. At dawn the king, summoning his council, an 
eee to quit Paris whilst it was still possible, 
ition, and Henry then gave her unlimited 
ferwieh tha "aelke®  Osciariae tele more, therefore, 
Hotel de Guise. The duke was inexorable in regard 
proposed, and, under pretence of needing the royal p 
sign the agreement, Catherine sent a private message to 
afterwards began to discuss the separate n 
jections, with the greatest seeming candour and 


Montpensier, drove rapidly out of the 
to Chartres.’ A crowd of Royalists and 








IN THE HANDS OF THE LEAGUE. 971 





dashed the Porte Neuve. Horses and convey y 
were hired for the occasion at fabulous prices. Everyone took the 
vehicle or the animal which soonest presented itself. ¢ nobleman 
suddled with his own hands a fiery steed from the royal stables, and 
‘was thrown several times; another mounted a mule, without saddle 
or bridle, guiding the animal by the help of a pair of spurs, which 
Catherine's manufactured for him out of the branch of a 
tree. The pompous chancellor Cheverny bestrode a wretched hack, 
not worth twenty shillings; and as he ambled up to the royal 
coach to offer his condolence to the king, Henry fell back in the 
carriage in a convulsion of laughter, and from that time felt his 

spirits revive. 

Catherine, in the meantime, kept the duke of Guise engaged in 
fa discussion till nearly six o'clock in the evening, Suddenly a 
itleman rushed into the room and whispered a few words to the 
‘who immediately turned to the queen mother, exclaiming in 
a menacing voice, ‘Madame, you have betrayed me. ‘The king has 

Seige veneer the ees Fee carrer - 
replied that ‘she did not believe the report, but it was possibly 

true. She would, therefore, herself go back to the Louvre.’ Ti 
duke hesitated for a few seconds, but finally escorted her to her 
sedan, Smilingly the queen stepped into it and repassed the barri- 
cades, the mob asking rough questions and giving rough 
warnings, to w! Catherine replied with her usual courteous pre- 
sence of mind. Once more at the desolate Louvre, where she 
‘announced that she meant for the present to take up her abode, she 
" became:the soul of everything. Guards were stationed and sentinels 
posted. Queen Louise was visited and comforted, and the mother 
-and sister of the duke of Guise were summoned to attend upon her, 
and thus beeame, as it were, hostages for the duke's conduct. 

So far she was entire’ mistress of the occasion, and Guise was 
placed in a most embarrassing position, between the crown and the 


League having taken possession of Paris, placed the 
t of the city in the hands of their own friends, Tho 
ri were removed from the streets, and an appearance of 
was restored to the cupital, But there was no recognised 
and the duke did not choose to commit himself so far as to. 
the position. On the other hand the throne was actuall; 
elgg coe. Sempre eros: ny ieienyand bag 
negotiations were again ine, and bei 
i i Pioally aocepted by thasking though 
demands of the Lesguers included the exile of the due 
and his kindred ; and the news that Epernon was shout \o 


t 
| 














372 DOWNFALL oF £PERNON—EDICT OF UNION—OCOURT AT BLOTS. 
Henry TIT. 
‘appear at Chartres at the head of 500 men was therefore no gratil 
ing intelligence. The hitherto fortunate favourite had been 
against the rebel Huguenots during the late events in Paris. The 
king's flight might have forewarned him of his own downfall, but 
he could scarcely have been prepared for its suddenness, He wis 
received so coldly by the king thathe haughtily left the court and r- 
Paired to Angouléme, where he threw himself into the castle, and 
prepared by the help of the king of Navarre to defend it against al 
his enemies. 

One great obstacle to union being thus removed, the nagotir 
tions proceeded rapidly, ‘The king had especial reason for desiring 
their completion, The great armada had just been despatched by 
Philip Il. for the invasion of England; its success was considered 
certain, and Philip, once master of England, would assuredly msehis 
increased power to support the Guises. Aided by Spain, the duke 
would be able at any moment to make himself king; and, hauniel 
by this dread, Henry easily agreed to the Edict of Union, the 
articles of which were precisely similar to those which the duke of 
Guise had proposed to Catherine on the Day of the Barricades! To 
complete his concessions he recsived the duke of Guise at Chartres 
snd invited him to a banquet, ‘Whom shall we pledge, cousin?” 
asked the king during the feast, taking up a cup of wine, *Ttisfir 
your majesty to decide,’ was the reply. ‘To ‘our good friends the 
Huguenots!’ exclaimed Henry. ‘It is well said, sire,’ answered 
Guise hastily, ‘ But,’ continued tho king, *I was going to add—the 
health of the noble barricaders of Paris! We certainly must not 
forget them.’ The duke smiled, but his countenance showed bis 







































displeasure. 

The news of the destruction of the armada arrived whilst Heary 
was still at Chartres, and he may then have is easy com 
pliance with the demands of the Lesguera, is that be 


refused to show his confidence in the Parisians by returning to he 
capital, but in the beginning of the month of October repaired i 
Blois, where the court, more brilliant even than in the days of 
Francis I., was to be present at the opening of the States-Gener 
Festivities also were to take place on the marriage of the 
Christine of Lorraine with the grand duke of Tuscany. "The 
mustered in overwhelming numbers. Madame de - 
universally acknowledged as queen of the League, wandered | 
the splendid rooms, recklessly making enemies by her 
not hesitating to display before the court a pair of golden 
hanging from her girdle, which she said she wore in order 


' This was the first !ime that barricades were eonstructed on 
sion of a popular insurrection in Paris, oe 
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king the 


her sister 


ce 


wil 


his back to the king and facing the deputies, sat 
Jord high steward. 


the king professed hix devout adherence 
bolic fh, and declared that, he desire no 
grander than one rived on the ruins of heresy.‘ Sonte 
princes of my realm,’ he added, ‘ have entered into 
‘but I desire to obliterate the past, and for 
and to reliove the natural fears of many of my loving subj 
¢ my death they may fall into the hands of a heretic pr 
this august assembly to be called together.’ 
nce in the royal speech beginning with the words, — 
inces of my realm," gave deadly offence to 
the leaders of the League, and they boldly 
eigen: fo the. printere not to  SiastOes tha’ epecnl The 
of Lyons, in an interview with the king, demanded the 
the obnoxions passages, declaring that if this were not” 
=e the majority of the members of the Stutes-General would 
Blois, 


Ie listened, and waved his hand in token of dismissal, and 
‘the retired in furious indignation. The queen mother now 
d her son to yield, but for a long time the king resisted ; sud- 
‘however, summoning the duke, the cardinal de Guise, and 
b dete sae ms pee willing to concede the point, 
lickering light of a single wax taper, hastily brought 
Berto a Sctes'ing whisk had wcsted wires ee ed 
the day, he signed his retractation, and handing the 
nt significantly to the duke of Guise, dismissed him and 
An attempt was now made to force upon the king 
u declaring the king of Navarre excommunicate and in- 
of succeeding to the crown of France. The duke of Guise 
then have been heir presumptive, and Henry absolutel 
d to sanction it. The disappointed dike cereal SEN 
h the medium of the finances. 
On the 2nd of December the States decreed that a large reduce 
tion in the taxes was necessary for the relief of the people. ‘The 











874 SCENE IN ST. SAUVEUR—SATIRE OF THE DUKE OF GUISE, 
Henry Il. 

king was in despair. He was bound by the Edict of Union to carry 
on the Huguenot war, yet the States desired to take from him the 
means. Three times during the same day did the archbishop of 
Lyons wait upon him, by the command of the assembly, to insist oa 
the measure, and at length, weary of resistance and influenced by 
the advice of his mother, Henry signed it. On the following day s 
Te Deum was chanted in the church of St. Sauveur, and there, seated 
beneath a canopy of state, his head buried in his hands, the king, 
who had been specially requested to be present, was compelled to 
listen to w flerce vulgar harangue, in which his friends were denounced 
as harpies and thieves, and coarse jests were made upon them, which 
convulsed the assembly with laughter, imperfectly suppressed. “Henry 
bore the insult with dignity; but from that hour the fate of the duke 
of Guise was decided. 

* It is strange that the duke should have been s0 little aware 
of his danger, but from the beginning his conduct had pre 
sented a singular mixture of courage, audacity, and imprudence, 
‘The documents relating to this stormy period unanimously agree in 
imputing to him treasonable and even murderous d and 
Henry, fully aware of them, prepared to circumvent them with the 
dissimulation and indifference to the means used which marked 
his character. Every day brought fresh aggravations on both sides 
A dispute arose between the king and the duke as to the office of 
governor of Orleans; the duke claimed the appointment as hia right, 
but Henry insisted on giving the office to one of his own friends 
‘At vespers, on the day the appointment was made, the duke, instesd 
‘of joining in the service, was observed by the king to be reading s 
small pamphlet. ‘You are always so very devout, mon cousin,’ sid 
Henry sarcastically as they quitted the chapel. ‘Excuse me, sire’ 
replied the duke. ‘I have been reading a pamphlet, written bys 
Huguenot, on the condition of France. I advise you, sire, to reed 
it yourself.’ It wasa virulent libel, and the king, understanding 
well what the courtiers called the ‘amusing maliciousness’ of M. de 
Guise, coldly declined. These things were not likely to less 
Heary’s hatred. 

His fears alo were worked upon by an intimation that the duke 
sought his life. The duchesse d’Aumale one morning entered th 
queen's salon, dressed in mourning robes, and kneeling down appeared 
to be absorbed in prayer. Several ladies enquired why she chose such 
a place for herdevotions. The duchess replied that ehe was prayilf 
Heaven to grant her an interview with the king: she had momentow 
things to confide to him. ‘The interview was granted, and the duches 
gave Henry information as to the designs of the duke, urging him # 
take precautions. Ominous debates between the king and his iat- 
mate friends followed. Henry seems never to have fully opened his 
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Beery IH. 








ae ‘THE KING'S WAKENING—GASCON — 


Beary 10. 

(he Sipe valet) to awake'me atfour o'clock, and ‘be ready yourself 
at that, hour.’ 

Catherine slept in the rooms beneath, on the ground floor. Her 
great size and the sufferings she endured from gout rendered thie 
necessary. She had gone to bed early that sph ee and eee 

ial injunction to the persons in his confidence was to 

lest his mother might be awakened and interpose to save the 
life. 

At four in the morning Du Halde knocked at the ute dear 
the royal apartments to announce the hour. ' His majesty: 
queen are asleep? was the reply of th seca wang 
"Rouse them, or L will noek to a 
peremptorily. * What is the mat 
from the inner chamber. ‘Sire, it is M. du Halde, who says thatit 
isfour o'clock,’ ‘Ah! hand me my slippers, my dressing-gown, aad 
my taper;' and refusing to Stunner ee eae questions, the kiag 
rose, and taking Du Halde to a Title room aver his owe ternal 
ey upon him and left him. At five the Gascon band and 
ench man was conducted separately, with eniy step, ‘King 
himself, to a large room adjoining that of Du Haldet and all wer 
then safely locked in, 

It was now six o'clock—a dark, cold, dismal orning, he i 
pouring in torrents, ‘The lords whom Henry had invited the 
previous evening assombled in ae king's ‘cabinet which was lightot 
by wax tapers, They looked a anxious, but the king as it 
entered seemed cheerful, thougl restleen iffe aida Slao’ iat 
recapitulating the treasons of the duke of Gaia 
determination to take his life that morning in self-defenee, and eall- 
ing upon them to support him. All declared he had spoken well 
and offered him their lives and their swords, 

‘The king then went to the room in which he had locked up she 
Gaseons, and spoke to them as he had spoken to his nobles, 
of them as he concluded whether they would not promise to avengt 
his wrongs. 

A shout of assent was the answer, The king placed his 
on his lips, enjoining silence; he then led the Gascons Cn eee 
chamber, placed twelve in the outer cabinet look one 
yard of the castle, eight in the ante-chamber, and 
the adjoining Galerie des Cerfs, After this he retired to 
cabinet to await the arrival of the privy councillors, 

Henry was extremely agitated ; his face was very pale, and every 
now and then he raised the tapestry separating the inner and omfer 
cabinets, and exhorted the Gascons to remember the 

de Guise, and not to allow themselves to be wounded. 
#0 sorry for it,’ he added in his weak terror, which was by no méait 
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878 MURDER OF THE DUKE OF GUISE—ARREST OF HIS FRIENDS, 
Henry UL. 
band of Gascons who occupied the aite-chamber. ‘The expression 
of their countenances seemed to awake his apprehension, and one of 
the Gascons, observing the momentary hesitation, and thinking that 
he was about to draw his sword, rushed forward and bis 
poniard into the duke’s heart, excluiming, ‘Traitor, thus shalt thoa 
die!’ Another seized him round the legs to drag him to the ground. 
A third, from behind, dealt him s mortal wound in the throat. ‘My 
friends, my friends, what treachery Have mercy!’ The w- 
duke's utterance was sto) a flow of blood from the 
mouth, yet in his great strength, robe blinded by the blood which 
poured down his face from a wound in the forehead, he dragged his 
assassins across the apartment. Lognac, the Gascon captain, held 
forth the scabbard of his sword, and the duke, not seeing it, stumbled 
and fell to the ground, faintly breathing forth the words, ‘My Ged! 
my God! have pity upon me!’ As he lay in his death-gasp Xy 
slowly raised the tapestry screen and came forth. The duke 
breathed, and Henry for some instants stood looking at him with 
savage exultation gleaming in his eyes. ‘Mon Dieu, qu'il ost grand!” 
was all he eaid, und slowly he retreated to the inner chamber. Revol, 
by the king’s command, began to search the duke's person for paper. 
A spasm convulsed the body of the dying man.  ‘ Monseignear' 
said the secretary earnestly, ‘I beseech you, while yet there is time, 
ask pardon of the Almighty and of the king.” ‘The lips of the duke 
moved and the words ‘ My sins, my sins’ were audible. Then heav- 
ing a sigh he expired. 

In less than five minutes the wicked work was done. The fate 
of the duke was guessed in the council chamber. The archbishop 
of Lyons rushed to the door of the ante-room, but could not open 
it, The cardinal de Guise, exclaiming, ‘They are doing violence t» 
my brother ! strove to escape by an opposite door. Both were seized 
and guarded by the soldiers who poured into the apartment. The 
remainder of the councillors were summoned to the presence of the 
king. 

Henry stood in the middle of the ante-chamber near the body af 
the duke, now partly covered with a Turkey rug. ‘At last I am a 
king!’ he exclaimed, sternly addressing the cardinal de Vendéme. 
‘Behold, monseigneur, what he may expect who presumes to 
my authority ;? and the cardinal was conveyed from the onnal 
chamber, in company with the archbishop of Lyons, closely 
The old cardinal de Bourbon, who had been arrested in his bed, was 
then waited for. He appeared trembling and weeping. ‘ Fol 
knave, and puppet, do you recognise that ?” asked Henry, puin 
the body of Guise. ‘Imbecile! but for your age Twwould treat 
the mame’ He turned away, and the cardinal da Bourbon was 


to his chamber under » guard. 
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ry having thus secured the persons of those whom he con- 
sidered | ala despatched @ warrant for the arrest 
ee gee ee ee 

whose support it was: |-important to ‘to obtain, 

the legate would meet him at mass in the church of 


where four soldiers were Ssian aba told to pre~ 
He knelt with his fnoe towards a recess in the wall, 
earnestly, and ie engaged one of the soldiers 
sword into his 
vachbuhor “was saved at the intercession of his 
‘but he was condemned to 


1 ith cries of despair tore her hair, cursed the 
# vain effort to rise and rush through the streets, 
Tn an interview with some of the chief members of the 








880 DEATH OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI—SUMMARY OF CHARACTER. 


Henry Hl. 


a 
1585 


Mayenne, however, never acted but upon mature reflection. He 
had nothing to gain by civil war and much to lose; and though 
he accepted the position proposed to him, he showed no aoveet 
for action, but took his journey leisurely to Chalons instead of 
setting off at once for Paris. 

‘The States-General at Blois were in the meantime completely 
cowed. Nothing of moment was discussed, for the king’s authority 
was disregarded  hroughout the country, and Catherine de’ Medici 
was dying. From the fatal 24th of December her strength had 
rapidly given way, and she took no part in politics except to inter- 
cede for the prisoners and obtain the liberation of the duchess 
d'Aumale. 

On New Year's Day 1589 she visited the cardinal de Bourbon in 
his prison chamber. Both wept freely at the meeting, and Catherine 
strove to utter cheering words, but the old cardinal, in a fit of childish 
rage, accused her of having intentionally decoyed them all to Blois 

“Hearken, monseigneur,’ said the queen. ‘I am innocent of 
having contrived your present position, and inay God visit me with 
His eternal condemnation if I devised that which you reproach me 
with, or if I assented to it.’ 

“Oh, madame, madame!’ 
doing: you have elain us all 

Catherine turned pale, as she exclaimed, ‘O God! this is too 
much! Take me away. I have no strength left.’ And her attend- 
ants carried her back to her chamber, and laid her on the bed 
from which she was never to rise again. 

On the following day, Monday, January 2nd, she made her will, 
disinheriting Marguerite de Valois for her infamous life. During the 
whole of Wednesday she lay insensible, and about one o'clock @ 
Thureday, January 6th, she died in the arms of her son, 
without pain, 

A preacher of the Seize party, on the following Sunday, gaves 
summary of the character of the queen mother. ‘ This 
he said, ‘has done much good and much ill; the latter, I fear, pre 
dominating. ‘The difficulty is now to decide whether the orthodot 
ought to pray for the soul of a princess who has 80 often made lesgut 
with heresy. It is said, however, that she made an exemplary «x 
and was not a consenting party to the death of our good prinos 
Therefore I say, give her the advantage of at least one Pater Farr 
Ave, and much benefit may they do her. Nevertheless follow soit 
own devisings.’ 

Such was the verdict of a contemporary. In the estimation 
posterity it is the doubleness of Catherine's “character which is be 
most repelling trait. She seems to have been as insincere in bt 
vices as she was in her virtues, and though she may not have bes 





persisted the cardinal, ‘it is your 
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fae of iniquity which she has sometimes been described, 
© is, perhaps, no one whose name has been handed dows to ms 
( @ more uni acknow! stigma of reprobation, 
The king showed grief for his mother’s loss by causing the 
| ees to be draped with black cloth, spotted with silver 
& Thecourtiers wore Leger oo sacks, and the king took to his 
| and was only roused by the news that the due de Mayenne 
to Paris, “Where rained Montpensicr was to meet him. 
fees then to transport his prisoners to the strong castle of 
| gles on the _ ee See} ee poate, contrived 
Bey changing clothes with his valet, and immediatel; 
ted to Paris, escorted by the duo d’Aumale. ean 
Tho members of the States-Genoral were now departing of their 
accord, and the king had no alternative but to prorogue the 
(ably, which he did with the most tranquil air, as if perfectly in- 
rent to the fuct that the majority of his subjects were in arms 
het him. But his alarm was really groat, and it was at this crisis 
‘ message from the queen of England decided his fortunes. 
abeth, by her ambassador, lord Stafford, sent him her urgent 
ee to seek an immediate alliance with Henry of Navarre, 
The suggestion was humiliating and fraughs with danger, but it 
Henry's only hope. ‘The University of the Sorbonne had de- 
id the French people released from their oaths of fidelity bj yr 
rsovereign's crimes. The people made an anagram of the king’ 
e, and turned Heri de Valois into Vilain Hérode, and ante 
id that they could no longer serve Herod the assassin, whilst 
ame de Montpensier called upon the Parisians to join in a peni- 
lal procession to avert the wrath of Heaven, and, barefooted, 
ted in a loose robe, and with her hair streaming over her 
tlders, paraded the streets with a number of ladies in a some- 
ae garb, srousing the populace to frenzy. This wild excite 
‘continued for more than month. Persons rose in the night 
t delirious, and walked about the streets with torches, singing 
3s, whilst processions of boys, organised by the clergy, went 
t church to church in the day-time, carrying torches, which they 
|- = Aca on the ground as a sign of the extinction of the 
) The king was not indeed wholly without help. 
‘was enabled to gather some of his friends around him, and 
Joined by the duc d’Epernon with 2,000 men; but such aid 
insufficient without the support of the Huguenots. 
| depended entirely upon ey: of Navarre, who bad been 








, and when the proposal of alliance was made by the interven- 
lof the duchetec a! Angouléme, ina private interview at Chitilon, 
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‘882 ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE TWO HENRYS—ADVANCE TO PARIS. 





Henry IZ. 
the chivalrous pines, touched by his sovereign's potion, declared 
it an honour to be summoned to defend him. A ‘of recon 


ciliation and friendship was arranged to take place at Plessis-les- 
Tours. The majority of the Navarrese officers distrusted the king's 
sincerity, but Henry was supported in his determination by the duc 
de Sully, his especial adviser, and Duplessis Mornay, a mot 
influential Huguenot. ‘You have done your duty, sire,’ wrote 
Mornay, when informed of the intended interview ; ‘a duty, however, 
which it was not lawful for any of your subjects to prescribe.’ 

‘A company of guards accompanied the king of Navarre to 
Plessis, but the soldiers were left at one of the gates of the town, | 
and Henry, dressed in an olive-green velvet doublet and scarlet 
cloak, and wearing in his grey cap his celebrated white plume, 
fastened by a medal of gold, rode into the park of Plessis, attended 
by only a small retinue. 

As the flight of steps leading from the terrace of the castle tothe 
lawn he dismounted, and the king came forward to meet him. A 
crowd of spectators rushed forward, and the crush was so great that, 
according to the account given by a person present, their majesties 
remained for a quarter of an hour within four yards of each other 
without being ablo to embrace. When at length they could approsch 
near Henry of Navarre threw himself at the feet of the king, saying 
that he looked upon this day as the happiest of his life, since he wat 
permitted to offer his service to his good master and sovereign. 
‘They then entered the palace, and the king poured forth the history | 
of his wrongs. Tears rolled down the cheeks of Henry of Navarre 
as he listened, and drawing his sword he threw it ringing at the 
King’s feet, and swore never to rest until Henry TLL showld oot 
more reign at the palace of the Louvre, 

This alliance between the court and the Huguenots materislls 
changed the aspect of affaire. 

‘The campaign was opened in great fores and with a fair prospet 
of success, as the two kings were able to drive before them te 
army of the League, under the due de Mayenne, and to advance 
nearer and nearer to Paris. 

The Pope, Sixtus V., had fallen into a convulsive fit of 
when first informed of the alliance, and the Spanish ambassador 
the envoy of Savoy adjured him to withhold absolution from such 
flagrant criminal as Henry III; but the other princes of Italy took be 
part of the king. When excommunication was ‘unless tht 
cardinal de Bourbon and the archbishop of Lyons were tinea! s 
three days, they boldly declared the sentence unjust. No help wa 
however, afforded to the duc de Mayenne, though was 20" 
greatly wanted by the Leaguers. _ Princesses had given their jewds 
to the cause, and madame de Nemours had even macrificed o 
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‘war continued. The queen's affliction at “eo ree whe 
‘the trials of the last few months had brought her into more intimate 
eompanionship with her husband, and when they bade each other 
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Thirty days of grace had been allowed by Sixtus V. for the 
concessions. They passed, and a bull of excommunication 
‘was sent into France, and read at the portals of the cathedrals of 
‘Meaux, Paris, and Chartres. ‘The assassination of the king from 
that moment became lawful, and even righteous, in the sight of the 
Paris clergy, and their opinion was announced from the pulpit, 
‘Amongit the frequenters of the churches was Jacques Clement, 
Dominican priest, ignorant, enthusiastic, and profligate. 
BE gekicuintions and cadaverous features attracted the notice of 
faxes de Montpensier. She sent for him frequently, and spoke 
‘to him of the greatness in store for the individual who might be 
chosen to execute the sentence of the church. The young mun 
ae Pal src al Reparicns oh whether he might kill 
ne throwing themselves at his feet, and 
eam ‘that he was the chosen instrument of God’s vengeance. 
"Thus urged and excited, Clement's brain appears to have given way, 
“He fancied that he heard voices in his cell calling upon him to 
‘deliver an oppressed people, whilst his ambition and covetousnoss 
“were stimulated by the promise of Javish rewards from madame de 
; and his fears soothed by the assurance from his supe- 
Britt Pao Vow sealstrack he scald be mecderok inwaible 


ne 
ly the army, amounting to 

encamped at St, Cloud. 'That same day the king received a 
ou Poss Tniesiae’ ‘non aly: veiling Paris to admit no 
to his presence. He mentioned the circumstance in the 
n to the duchesse de Retz, who came to visit him at the 
‘but no further notice was’ taken of it, Yet tho sssussin 
arrived, furnished, through madame de Montpensier's 
Ree ip tats-ukich wid hed besa obtained an he peotense 
' secret of the last importance to communicate to 
The attorney-general, M. La Guesle, had met him on 
and understanding that his errand was from one of the 


Royalists of the capital, who had agreed to open the gates 













speak with his majesty in private, The 

but Henry ordered M. La Guesle and 

gentleman, to draw back, and sharply communded the 
‘his orran 


La Guesle, in an agony desis fl at the king’ 
testing that he was the most unbappy man living to 
duced the murderer into his master’s and 
ucknowledged his innocence, and gave it as 
that he should not be molested. He then desired that th 
Navarre should be summoned, and sent for his secrete 
might dictate a letter to queen Louise. rn 
the king’s wound might prove slight, but Peat 
symptoms came on. tions were made for 
last rites of the church. ‘The king of Navarre en 


and Henry stretched our iis hood whim eaying,¢ 
et 





how my subjects have treated me. 
“an May my crown Pare on 
the it officers of the om to 





the man after which the of tht ing oar 
only his immediate attendants, About two in 0 
for his confessor, ‘The hour is near,’ he 

He was left for a brief interval with his a 
priest p to administer the Eucharist, But 
he turned to the king and said, ‘Sire his Holi 
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Henry IV. a 
sentence against majesty for the events which have Jatel; 
occurred, Ohana ye to fulfil the commands of our most oly 
father; otherwise I may not pronounce you absolved,’ ‘It is my 
intention to satisfy his Holiness on every point,’ replied Henry 
feebly ; and the declaration having been then witnessed by the gresit 
throng of nobles who, according to custom, had been admitted into 
Sa eeenet by the duc d’Epornon, the last sacred rites were 


"Two hours after, at four o'clock in the morning, Henry of 
Valois expired. 

_ If it is difficult to form an estimate of any soversign on account 
‘of the conflicting details which invariably form a portion of his pri- 
vate history, it is especially so with regard to Henry Il. His 
education and early training tended to foster the worst features of 
jis disposition. massacre of St. Bartholomew and the murder 
of the duke of Guise have left a stain of cruelty upon his memory 
which cannot be effaced, and his frivolity, superstition, and deceit 
‘have rendered him generally despicable. Yet there were in his life 
indications of a sense of the duties of his position, and a desire to 
the interests of his people, which eannot justly be overlooked. 
ety generous and affable, and not without dignity and a sense 
‘of honour ; and great though his offences were, few can follow his 
history attentively, especially in its later period, without feelings of 
yy and occasional dawnings of respect, which lead us to hope 
may have deserved a kinder judgment than has in general 

been aed ‘upon him. 











CHAPTER XXXV_ 
HENRY IV. 
A.D. 1589-1610. 


the new king of France entered the death-chamber, instead 

‘acclamations of ‘Long live the king!’ he heard only the litanies 
monks, who were ‘ling at the feet of the corpse, and the 

chatter of attendants, some of whom drew near maki 

and yardon for offences committed against him; 

‘others, with clenched fists and cager menaces, were muttering 

to hisear, ‘Better would it be to die a thousand deaths than 

‘a heretic prince.’ 

ec 





886 DISPERSION OF NOBLES AND ARMY—RATTLE OF ARQUES. 
Henry IV: 
Tt was singular scene for an accession. Henry of Navarre 
turned pale, and withdrew with marshal Biron. set 
Brave though he was, he could not conceal from himself the} 
pe salaelaen: ‘He had many chances in his favour, and 
rer of personally attracting his followers, But ‘at this moment 
te Bisa wee Tor te most pare about bis eiler (Se 
very evening a message from the Roman Catholic nobles wasseut him 
by the duc de Longueville and M. 40, the governor of — 
ing that the title of ‘Very Christian, which belonged to the 
France, couldnot be assumed by him without dem 
Demands were then made to which Henry's answer was evasive 
It was proposed that he should embrace the Roman Catholic religion 
but for this he required time, though he expressed Lae 
restore the exercise of the Romish faith ee 
been suppressed. ‘he proud nobles were not satisfied, 


set off for his government of Provence, and several ce 



















into the country. A portion of the army followed the: 
thus set them; and although Henry's claim, after much 
was recognised by many of the Roman Catholic ee 
at St. Cloud, he found. ‘unable to continue prepeds 
and most reluctantly prepared to retreat to Normandy. 

Civil war was inevitable, ‘The news of the murda bad ee 
received with frantic joy by the in Paris, and madame de 
Montpensier, in her excitement, had driven tm the strests ins 
open car drawn by six horses, from time to time pup in it 
and exclaiming, ‘ Good news, my friends; good news 
longer a Henry IIL of France!’ 

‘Her ‘now was that her brother, the due de Mayenne, 
adas But the of the League, divided in itself, were 
wed to rally round him. The title of are 
or ike ‘ingdom was all he dared assume, and the old 
Bourbon was again thought of as soverei 

Henry, in the meantime, bad established himselfat 
to receive help from Elizabeth of England. He hadin all only 
‘men, and the Recora of the enemy numbered 80,000. iro— 
aman of great experience—remonstrated against his ttin 
self up in a town, and he therefore removed his forces to ues é 
village about five miles distant, where his position could, & 
nature of the eee be easily fortified. 

On the 13th of September the forces of Mayenne 
Dieppe, and for several days the two armies confron 
and aly degntory e ragerents took place. But on the 2 
regular conflict, itp oS 0 

ere the gallant soldiers who had gathered round * 
(which was the name popularly given to Henry), and enabled 
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the suceour from England arrived, to gain a march upon 
yenne and appear before fates of Parie af the head of 20,000 
\. On the Ist of November the suburbs were assaulted, and the 
ps ofthe League gave way. error reigned within the city, but 
de Montpensier, in concert with some of the chief officers in 
is, organised a plan of defence, and on the following morning, rein 
[Sees hating arrived from the cakwof Mayon and Neciure, 
King withdnor is troops from Por and fell back upon Tours, 
ed u meeting of the States-General. At 
| Aegis was hailed with delight, The deputies met in the 
“of the motastery of St. Julian, and the king was not only 
140 grange bis Lp ee them, but also seoeive ia 
jalations and support and pathy 
[Bbtamedoes nt Vecioe sndof aeecral cf the lolian states, vara 
Pope, Sixtus V., appeared inclined to favour his claim, whilst the 
testant kingdoms of Europe were without exception on his side. 
cause was Tapidly gaining ground, and that of his enemies was 
| Satta was giving them aid, but it was with no wish to 
een ere 
hee. moni ly claim ne in 
ais iter Clara Eugenia, the niece of Henry III. 
‘The old cardinal assumed the title of Charles X., but his position 
He was still imprisoned, and the council of the 
‘e was obliged to furnish him with a pension on which he might 
| Between the due de Mayenne and the Seize an open feud 
fed,and the condition of the Leagua was, in fact, so unsatisfactory 
the duke exclaimed in despair, ‘ Where there is no lord all the 
ts are lords!’ 
‘At the end of Febraary 1590 Henry, still keeping his hend- 
tters at Tours, laid siege to the town of Dreux. The duc de 
fenne marched from Paris to relieve it, His force, brilliantly 
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pags 
‘white plumes you will always fod it in the path of Resour asd 


shat bag at tn athe orsign aha ws 
hours Mayenne’s army was dispersed in every direction. ‘The Swist 
regiments indeed maintained their postion on ee 
arms and banners lowered in sign of submission. 

‘The duc de Mayenne returned to Paris, bu daa not entre 
city until choored by an interview with madame de e 
‘A meeting was convened the Jang of the papal ait 
to deliberate on the condition of affairs. Gattano 


DEATH OF CARDINAL DE BOURBON—DLOCKADE: 


had written to marshal Biron begging him to bring | 
cgi 1 earns senna gu 
Paris. 


upon 
The Pope's wishes wore furthered ne : 
self, who, ater the battle of Ivry, w: 


and gave his enemies leisure to poe ‘aa sd pan 
enrol 80,000 volunteers under the duc de Nemours for 
of the capital. 

On the same day that Henry again encamped before 
reached him of the death of the cardinal de th 

1s he was sometimes called. As Charles X. his 
proclaimed in the streets of Paris, and it tended still 
strengthea Henry and weaken the League. 

The city was now so closely blockaded that no 
obtained from without, and provisions were fuiling. 
ambsssador, Mendoza, flung smnall Spanish coins = dl 
promised them a fixed sum daily; bat the 
us bread. We find nothing to buy. Give us eae 
middle of July all the horses, mules, and cattle of 
in Paris were devoured ; the soup cauldrons which 
donations from the authorities were filled with the most 

substances, and the flesh of dogs was eaten raw by the 
whilst the pampered nobles of Paris were 
selves with six ounces of bread and a 

On the 23rd of July several 
from the ram and being taken 
act was but 


? eich 3 
‘They were escorted to St. Cloud, and there mada to 
piteous recital of autfering, ‘Tears full from the eyes of 
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‘monarch. Raising his hands, he protested that he was not 
tor of their calamities. They were to be attributed to the 
in Paris, who wished to give the realm to the Spanish king. 
ersons were allowed to quit the city, and when on the follow- 
another company of starving wretches forced a way through 
the tered to buy bread, many were allowed to re-enter 
ith food. It was a politic as well as a charitable act, for it 
leted the reports against the king's compassion which had 
bead 


by his enemies, 
it was necessary to bring the siege to a conclusion, and at 
eon the 24th of July Paris was aroused by the tolling of 
it bell of the accompanied by peals from the churches, 
yarbs were attacked, ‘Two hours later they were in the king's 
on, and Henry rode through the Faubourg St. Honoré and 
the gardens ‘of the Tuileries, which were then without the 
lis, Crowds assembled tumultuously before the and 
ed that peace should be concluded. ‘Tho leaders of the 
Nene rt. ry hes pariae sichaseedoe stanained Pan 
tke of Parma,’ he said, ‘was even then approaching Paris; 
the famine—it might he mitigated. At the siege of a certain 
xe name of which he had forgotten, bread was made from 
der of dead men's bones. Let such be done in Paris rather 
tke concession to heresy.’ The speech was noised abroad, 
| Parisians sickened with horror ; yet afew days afterwards 
terrible expedient was actually resorted to, and the paste 
aufactured was called * madame de Montpensicr's bread. 
this crisis an interview was arrunged at the abbey of ‘St. 
between Henry and his ministers and the archbishops of 
d Lyons as ambassadors from the League, The king received 
greece and stated the conditions of peace, ‘The 
the ambassadors was a request for a safe-conduct to the 
“the duc de Mayenne, They proposed to urge him either 
ur Paris or to negotiate between Henry and the city. 
‘lords,’ said Henry in his reply, ‘ Paris is my eldest dat 
reand crown of ny realm. She shall owe me alone thanks 
eration. M. de Mayenne in atthe bead of an army of 
You are Frenchmen. My lords, you ought to expire 
ime for having dazed to connive at Spanish usurpation by _ 
‘me such proposals.’ 
hen his final determination more definitely. If 
fight days Paris was not succoured by the duke, it was to 
Tho king mounted his horse and returned to St. Deni, 
Hop reat eat tie pete by ne 
le expected them to acon 
‘rovision carts, and when the single coach of the ambassadors 
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in consequence gave an indefinite reply pin 
pope | 
saved from attack. 


entrenchment. 
Lagny, to ich sant peel 
Babee i one commando theier Maog 
to the 
aecninaiolane e Yom) du 
ing succeeded in his object, tot 


power | 
His own power was, however, diminishing. | Whilst 
weakening the League, Henry, assisted by oop 
earl of Essex, was gaining ground so fast that 
_, chtered France to aid the Leaguers. For some mon 
tint gusting of 1592, a well-contested struggle was carried 
Henry was, on the whole, victorious, Farnese was ol 
to the Netherlands, and died soon afterwards, 
Early in 1598 the States-General, convoked: by 
sembled at the Louvre with the desire of devising so 
the salvation of the country. The moderate party 
thonghts to Henry, against’ whom there was but 


religion. 

“The whole tenor of the king's private life—his o 
the various ladies who happened to captivate his. 
shown that he had no such sense of religious 
induce him to stand firm against the temptation o 
nounce his professed belief, and it was a woman's ix 
seems at lust to have been mainly instrumental ia or 
the Roman Catholie fuith. ‘The beautifal Gabrielle di 
acknowledged favourite, wd there is no doubt 
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you 
the princes of Europe, 
haven. If fail to 
will un¢ for us,” 


evils he averted we must not forget which he ir rn 
amongst them may surely be reckoned a distrust of all 
ligious conviction, eating into the very heart of the co 
natural result of an example of outward sion. co 


‘The king. hd been accepted by the majority of 
He was even crowned at Chartres, but he was not 
of the capital, where the duc de Mayenne still 
authority. ‘The duke, however, departed for 


who were in Paris, east se 
power, and advising him to leave the city. Following 
tion, Feria and his soldiers marched i ot P 
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804 EDICT OF NANTES—REDUCTION OF TAXATION—COMMERCE, 
Eenry TP. 

ference preceding it was carried on in sh grea all of the old doa) 

ehiteau. at Nantes, and the Reformed cause was 

eloquence and earnestness by Durlonde Morsay, tetteo do Bouili, 

the duc de Rohan, the hisorian and lawyer Snpee eee 

several of the most able Calvinist ministers. edict, which en- 


aces Lipase Pod ler not public worship. 
ba the @ 13th of April, 1598, Henry affixed to the ‘hs 
sign manual, to which was appended the great seal of “But 
cousiderable delay occurred before it was registered by the parle 
tment, who made many objections to i. The king, however, express 
his will with a determination which could not be resisted. ‘The 
edict,’ he suid, in an interview held privately with deputies sent to 
remonstrate, ‘has been granted by rs Ba 

nobles, Those who oppose it desire war. My offcers of he High 
Court are, it is true, my right arm ; aa if the right arm is 


is affected 
with e, of necessity it ust the 
What will you gain by not verifying = cit pace? veal 
be registered despite the clamour of your freee edict was 
registered, and uo insurrection took place. Having now secured 
peace, the king made full use of it for his country's benefit, By the 
help of Sully the finances, which were in the most deplorable 
fusion, were brought into such order that the crown debts to tht 
extent of 140,000,000 francs were paid, ‘2 taxation was 1 
duced from 200,000,000 to bicualey Se 















his domestic relations. 
His unhappy marriage was the primary misfortune of hist 
‘He had never loved Marguerite de See a 


had brought such disgrace upon him that for years 
hatecsseas ‘Now that he was peacefial and prosperous, Bae 
forward to transmitting his crown to his successor without 
he became anxious to divorce Marguerite and enter into 
marriage with Gabrielle d'Estrées, whom he had already cereal 
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ing him. He could never endure a wife who crossed him, and he 
had lately been suffering from the temper of his sister, madame 
epee renee verbo iN draco Eich made ie: poomtiay alive 
to the miseries of domestic bickering, 

Catherine was a rigid Calvinist, ofa melancholy, discontented dis 
e: grieved to the heart at her brother's recantation, and feel- 

deeply the guilt of his immoral life. She was bent upon marry- 
ing the comte de Soissons,' whilst the king insisted upon her union 
‘with the duc de Bar. This was the important subject of dispute, 
‘but she also tormented him upon lesser matters. 

‘My sister,’ so he wrote to the superintendent of his domains in 
Bearn, ‘ remains in as bad a humour as she displayed at Compibgne. 
I therefore hasten as fist as I can to get her pose re fealyst ace 
‘this blessing to the many which God has bestowed upon me in givi 
peace to the realm. ¢ now wishes to have the furniture 
movables in my castles of Pau, Navarreina, and Nérac, and that 
‘without so much as asking my consent, though I have presented to 
her all the furniture in my castle of Vendéme, among which there 
were many valuable effects... I believe that this torment has 
been sent, after so many blessings, to dissipate undue elation,’ 

4 te pallet much from his sister, but he would 
‘undoubtedly have suffered much more from the quarrels of his court 
‘if he had carried out his wish of raising Gabrielle d'Estrées to the 
‘rank of queen, aud it was a matter of general thankfulness when the 

death of Gabrielle, which took place Be eae months 
after the registration of the Edict of Nantes, released him from her 
pernicious influence. 

} ‘Marguerite de Valois now agreed to further the proceedings for 
‘divorce, and on the plea that her marriage was celebrated without 
her ascent, and that she had never received the pontifical dispensa- 

r it was annulled. 

Pope was assured by the French ambassadors that Henry 

‘intended to demand the hand of Marie de’ Medici, daughter of the 
rand duke of Tuscany ; but a new favourite, Henriette d’Entragues, 

canght the king’s fancy, He wrote her a promise of marriage 

‘certain conditions, raf with his usual thoughtless indifference, 

Bice it to Sully. The minister tore it in pieces before his face, 

re-wrote it, but the conditions were not fulfilled, and at last 

‘the king was persuaded to enter into negotiations for 2 marriage with 

‘the Tuscan princess. 

‘Marie de’ Medici, though not remarkably beautiful, was accom- 
| ' ‘The comte de Soissous represented the younger branch of the Conde 


= 
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plished and well-informed; but her disposition was jealous, and she 
was one of the last persons likely to bear with Henry's neglect. The 
alliance, however, was one of policy, and suitableness of character 
was quite @ secondary consideration even to Henry himself. ‘We 
have just married you, sire,’ said Sully when he came to announce 
that the marriage treaty was signed. Henry stocd as if thunder 
struck for nearly a quarter of an hour. Then he began to walk 
rapidly about the room, scratching his head and biting his nails 
‘Well,’ he exclaimed at last, stroking one hand upon the other, 
‘well, so be it. ‘There is no remedy. You say the welfure of my 
kingdom requires that I should be married, so I will marry.” 

‘The resolution once taken, he performed his part decorously, 
professing to be charmed with Marie's portrait,' sent to him by ber 
mother, and writing to her that ‘every month of delay was as a century 
to him.’ He made her a present also of some model dolls, from 
which she might learn the French fashions, whilst he begged her in 
return to give him a knot of ribbon which he might wear as a favour. 
‘The actual marriage, however, seemed likely to be delayed by war- 
like and political difficulties. 

By the Treaty of Vervinsthe duke of Savoy had agreed to restore 
to France the marquisate of Salucea, which during the contests of the 
av, League he had unjustly gained possession of. In December 1599 
1698 the duke, a restless and ill-tempered man, came himself to Fontaine- 

bleau, and gained over to his views some of the chief nobles of the 

court, amongst them marshal Biron, to whom he offered the dukedom 
of Burgundy and the hand of a princess of Savoy; Biron in retura 
agreeing to enter into a scheme for dismembering France and forming 
it into independent states under the feudal sovereignty of the king 
of Spain, the duke of Savoy's father-in-law. The duke left Fon 
tainebleau, and when he found himeelf out of France boldly declared 

that he had no intention of restoring Saluces. i 

‘War was then inevitable, and the dowry of Marie de’ Medic 
came very opportunely to defray the expenses. The king held him 
self ready to take the ficld in person. That any home conspirscy 

was brooding seems never to have been suspected. The public a 

tention was chiefly occupied with a controversy carried on by 

Duplessis Mornay, sometimes called the Huguenot Pope, and Da 

Perron, cardinal bishop of Evreux. Mornay had written a book 

upon the Eucharist, and was accused of having made inaccurate 

quotations in it. ‘The case was tried before the king, and the 

‘Huguenot minister was pronounced in fault. It was a sore humilis- 

tion to him. Excellent as he was in his private character, he had 

not sufficient learning for controversy, and now he retired into a more 
private sphere, consoling himself that he was only suffering wlat 


2 It in now in the Dresden gallery. 
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others suffered, sinee even madame Catherine, now duchesse de Bar, 
‘having refused to adopt the faith of her hi had been deserted 
by Hi, ed was ring olen in her palace at Nancy. 
the contest with Savoy were made with a 
which the duke was wholly unprepared. On the 11th 
of August war was declared on the 17th Montmélian, the strongest 
place in Savoy, was taken, only the citadel ding apatubsierees 
and on the 20th Henry ecaltontn to possession of Chambéry, the 
Sem oh oe ona, In forty days the war was, if not quite con~ 
cluded, at least quite decided ; and after various negotiations Charles 
Emmannel gave up to France tha district of La Bresse, between 
Geneva and Lyons, in exchange for Saluces, and peace was concluded. 
Henry lingered a Beaniiots barr: and it was not till the 9th 
of December that he presented himself before the gates of Lyons, at 
which place Marie de’ Medici, wither her suite, had arrived abouta week 
before. Itwas latein the evening and very cold. The gates were shut, 
= the king was obliged to wait a considerable time before they 
ie He was admitted at last half frozen, but very eager 
tached intended wife, Her portrait was imprinted on his memory, 
but it had been taken ten years before, and when Henry entered the 
presence of Marie de’ Medici he saw, instead of the lovely young 
girl whom he had pictured to himeelf, a large, tall woman, with round, 
staring eyes and a melancholy expression of face; Spanish in her 
ress and Austrian in the heaviness and solidity of her general aspect; 
quite unable, moreover, to converse in French, which she looked upon. 
‘as the language of heretics. 
‘What was scarcely less disagreeable to the king, the princess had 
ia with her a complete court; not only servants, but ladies 
j—amongst them Orsini, duke of Bracciano, her 
es ‘was to wait upon her at table, and offer her the basin 
‘and napkin when she wished to wash her hands—his brother Paolo 
Orsini, also a great favourite—and last, but not least in importance, 
her Waiting-women Leonora Galigai, with the signor di Concini, to 


ela the daughter of a earpenter, and had been in the 
‘service of the ducal family for sabi <e re By her soft voice, 
_gidiog sen,» and humble pia the ‘had gained the entire con 
‘of the princess, who had raised her to « position of impurt- 
‘The rise in her position had made but little change in her 
ner. She was ra abel and unobtrusive, remarkable chiefly 


for her slight figure, thin fuce, large, dark, prominent eyes, and for 












habit of rolling litle ellis of paper ot of wax between 
whenever the was unemployed. 


‘The esa, ool on tin Th of Tiebileer, The 
“king gave his wife the list of the ladies who wore to be her per- 
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dowager Louise, who died about this time, after a long illness, borne 

with the greatest patience, and left a memory honoured by all who 

Sed-watohed tie conese of hr troubled Bfe: wes 
Externally France was now enjoyi 

yet there were rumours 


nothing that you have to tell me?" 

only to be made acquainted with my accusers, 
.¢ king could obtain nothing beyond this, 
counsel of Sully and the queen. Sully insisted that 

abs tha pastas poker ia ie youre 
|. Biron, becoming alarmed, gave secret 
be! | 
forest ; lace, and 
idle 


‘was a party tothe plot, drew near and ' 
i safe for us here.’ Biron continued the game, 
o'clock the king suddenly rose, gave his cards to a 
standing by, and taking Biron by the arm, led him apart. 
more the marshal was entreated to confess all, on the promise 
but he still insisted upon his innocence, and Henry 

with him to the salon. The then dismissed the court 
pointedly to the duc de Biron, ‘Adieu, baron de 

ber the words which Ihave spoken.’ The duke merely 


and imprisoned. After a careful trial the of treason 

against the marshal, but not against the count: 

ly grieved at the treachery of his trusted general 

in my dominions, he wrote to Duplessis ‘the 
Biron Bie hence peeing 


convinced of his treason, that for long afterwards, 

a fact strongly, he was accustomed to say, ‘ That is 
as that the duc de Biron was a traitor,’ 
of Biron was a waming felt by many. It wecured the 
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he had even received to his special fayour C 

a Jemuit fathery i Misti besy cece yet his 

alliances, and especially his intimate union with England, 

in favour of the Protestant party. F 
color: havevin, aS eae 

religion, toleration of all, with a view to the: 

a commonwealth of the chief states of Euro) ic 

counterpoise to the power of Spain. For 

diminish the influence of Austria, which had long been 


‘united with Spain; and an occasion for the: 
Yoon ound The dale of Cire lor end end 
‘The emperor ; 


op inthe month of March 160: 


weakness Roney alngrace spon sess pole 
had fallen iu love with the young princesse 
‘Montmoreney,! daughter of the constable. ‘The prinee . 
wife to Brussels, and Henry, in his insane 

the viceroy of Flanders with war if he them 
The viceroy declined to interfere, and the king then ace 
of having jounhd.the ds. The 

tion proved, but left 


Pate was piece 7 ; 
tion made by the Jesuits to the proposed “te 
a mi aus said was intended to veskean 


Sofa least. apparently—to both secret a 
,, Henry completed He ievies or the army, 
, nominated his wif regent in his absence, 
tA Se support, in which she but one vote. 
tion was extremely unwelcome to Concini pre din others, 


orted upon the: quem’a(snlnd. 2a + ad 
bold be sadervalnd, aba taalited 


assumed her new office. pipe a the neta i 
1 Charlotte de Montmorency wos vhe wife of the third 





in 
“that L Fabien sx = al pe 

cea bettehjecy wrpialls el 208 Boeetibe the pchyerm 

solicitations which during those days I ceaselessly 

‘move her inflexible resolve.’ 


‘de Verneuil—Jacqueline de Conant, who declared that ve 
had confided to her the intended assassination, and 


ed ahead me erry eine eer a 
‘ceremony was concluded the ki 

jin the evening he returned with his wife 
: Pas tran ais weiss Sm ee 


‘was born threatened him, it said, with great danger on the 
‘of May. The day would pense ily be spent in retirement. 
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‘The is a omfiy old fox who wants to make money 
answered the king, ‘and you, sir, are a Beira vane 
Sonpenna’ MY dhya kre in tho Hane of Gal ip to the 
monastery of the Feuillants to hear mass. Even as ae 
the gateway of the Louvre Ravaillac was lingering mear, 
















scaffolding, preparatory to the triumphal procession. 5 Fes 
2 nooreé mingiving, and Marie entrested him. to nd eae 
enquiries he wished for. Henry onl; out on 
$d Saco in's Nok wolse whan bDe veh below, eed 
‘was in the affirmative, Still the king hesitated. ‘I dan’ i koe 
what ails me!’ he exclaimed, as embracing the queen 
he at length left her and entered his carzingo, hile daaa 
and his lords-in-waiting accompanying hit 
They drove from Tho. palsoe, entered the Jamie and 
then turned into a street bordered on one a sida cesta 
which—narrow in itself—was rendered still narrower by a umber of 
stalls, set up for the sale of ‘coach drew 0 
tos ie illoy Geoarfa peste a noe coin 
broad intervened between the carriage and the wall, and 
steadily walked Ravaillac. ‘The king's back was to the causeway, 
for he was leaning over the shoulder of the duc d’Epernom, & 
whom he had just handed a paper, which both were reading 
gether. Ravaillac took advantage of this, sy nt 
the earriage and plunged a knife into the 
up his arms, exclaiming, ‘I am wounded! i i is aothingy 
second and third blow followed with great rapidity. 
his hands, made one convulsive effort to ata 
fell back in the carriage and expired. 
Ravaillue stood leaning against the oral ied “a 
shall dio! Kill him! Kill him!” eried 
shouts, But he was carried off by the moran oral om 
mediate punishment, though only to suffer by the 
Jaw a lingering death too horrible in its torture to bear detail. 
Epornon closed the curtains of the onchysn aaa 
mai tas wall ct the sralciuae boraght ie aaa 
‘The wail of the multitude brought the first to Mant 
de’ Medici of the terrible catastrophe, Hastening from ees 
anxiety for her children, she met M. de Souvie, governor: governor reee 
nces—also hurrying, so that he did not at first recognise 
. @’Orléans ill, or dead?" asked Marie. ‘He is ry ra 
Souvie, ‘ but the king has been wounded by an assassin.’ 


id 
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‘Marie pushed him from her, and continued her way towards the 
ae apartments. ‘She saw the tumult within, and entreaties 
of Souvie made her pause. esse ep A anguish, she was Jed 
back to her chamber. A quarter of an hour of intense 
followed, but when she could bear it no longer, and was about to 
leave the room a second time, the chancellor De Sillery entered, ‘The 
jeen seized his hand. ‘Monsicur—the king—this tumult? Is the 
dead?’ 
* Madame,’ replied Sillery, ‘be calm, I entreat. Pardon me, 
the king can never die. Behold the king!’ and, stepping aside, the 
pointed to the young Dauphin, now Louis XUIL, king of 


So ended the reign of Henry IV., undoubtedly one of great import 
nee to the prosperity of France. Under the superintendence of Sull 
ae ‘was re-established, trade and manufactures were encow 
| is wore rendered independent, the excessive power 
| the nobles was diminished, and the property of the crown protected. 

Frugal in the king was generous to those 
around him, and his attractive manners won universal regard; but 
‘where his selfish gratification was concerned he could be eruelly 
‘unmindful of the antag of others, and the admiration which none 
can fail to give to Henry IV. as a monarch must unhappily be 
‘withheld from Henry 1V. as a man. 

‘One of the special characteristics of this period is the enormous 

in dress. Marshal Bassompierre, one of Henry's cour- 

tiers, who wrote his own memoirs, states that he had once a coat 
trimmed with jewels that cost 900/ Silver tissue, velvet, and satin 
“were the common materials for the dresses of the higher orders. 
‘Even beds were oceasionally hung with velvet curtains bordered 
with ‘4s, and had quilts of cloth of gold. Yet the rooms were 

‘ished with only a long table and a few chairs, stools, and coffers, 
which also served for seats. Coaches had only just been introduced 
into France. It is said of Henry IV. that when driven in one he 
‘would turn pale if it went in the least wrong.! 
© 















Sally's memoirs, the history of Auguste de Thou, and the memoirsof the 
“Hnguenot Theodore d’Aubigné, an illegitimate son of Antoine of Navarre, and 
‘therefore half-brother to Heury LV., give interesting accounts of this reign. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOUIS XIII. 
A.D. 1610-1643, 


Frow the moment when the tidings of the king’s death reached him 
Sully appears to have foreseen that a contest with his political 
enemies was inevitable ; but it was not immediate, and he took his 
place as first minister of the crown when Marie de’ Medici as regent 

ted the young king to the parliament who met to enquire into 
the murder of the late monarch. 

Ravaillac made no confession implicating others, but in the 
January of the following year Jacqueline de Conant brought charges 
against several persons, including Epernon and madame de Verneuil. 
The latter was arrested, but no fact was publicly proved against ber; 
and the rank and influence of several of the accused were ao grest 
that De Harlay, the president of the parliament, at length agreed 
with Marie de' Medici to make no further enquiries. An edict wat 
issued for the imprisonment of the dame de Conant, but judgment 
in the case was deferred for a hundred years, as too many difficulties 
beset the decision of the judges—an ingeniotis if not a very jut 
mode of escaping from a very awkward 7 de 
Verneuil remained for a short’ time longer at the court, and thea 
retired to her own estate, where she is said to have given herself up to 
self-indulgence in eating to an injurious and disgusting degree. 

The duc d’Epernon and Concini—who had been created by the 
regent a marshal of France, and received the title of marquis d’Anere 
—now carried everything before them; and Sully, finding his mee 
sures slighted, withdrew. Marie de’ Medici, in cases of emergency, 
occasionally consulted him, but he never again took a prominent: 
tion in politics. He could not have done #0, indeed, without entirely 
changing his former views. 

The project of Henry IV. for the diminution of the power a 
Spain and the house of Austria was set aside. The war which be 
was contemplating beforo his death was indeed carried on for @ 
few months, but there was no real vigour in the efforts made, and 
France soon ceased to take part in the German quarrels, Unio 
with Spain was the one object of the regent; and on the 18h f 

(ij March, 1612, a proclamation was made throughout Paris of the 
betrothal of Louis XIL., by the grace of God king of France snd 
Navarre, with the Infanta, Anne, daughter of Philip IIL, king & 
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and of Ma ‘ite of Austria; also of madame Elisabeth, 
iter of Henry IV. and Marie de’ Medici, with Don Philip, 
net \@ Asturias, eldest son of the Catholic king. 
ee en ce Dore 
‘Their education was very different. Anne was uk it iy ber 
ily. Louis was treated with caprice by 
queen’s unworthy favourites used their 


Fe toy ectghs up in such seclusion, and with such narrow 
Ribeseets, the change must have been overpowering when, having 
_ attained his majority, according to law, on the 27th of September, 
a 1614, he was called upon nominally to assume the government of 
M ae by appearing before the parliament in person and hold~ 
de justice ’ to compel the registration of certain edicts, 
The State General were also convoked for th the sehen 
ib jer ministers were bent upon 
e of this important. assembly, and they succeeded. Nobles, 
ergy, and commons (or ‘ tiers état ') were divided in their interests. 
r desired that the decrees of the Council of Trent should 
e recognised as binding in France; the nobles wished to abolish 
chase of public offices by the commons; and the commous 
d to do away with the pensions which burdened the revenue. 
deputios of the third order were treated with the greatest in- 
nee both by the the regent and the nobles, one of their most dis- 
hed members being only permitted to address the king 
; they showed themselves more anxious than either of 
‘others for the maintenance of the royul prerogatives, especially 
ing that the power Soop Kings for heresy should no 
snger be admitted as a principle, and that the sovereigns of France 
hould be independent of the spiritual authority. The assembly 
d nothing but remonstrate against gievances, and was abrayy 
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dissolved by the regent, after Richelieu, bishop of Lugon, had summed 
up in an eloquent speech the demands of the nobles and clergy, and 
advised the young king to follow the counsels of his mother. The 
regent promised to consider the questions which had been brought 
forward, and to satisfy the wishes of the deputies of the State 
General, if the parliament should deem it desirable. This was a 
humiliation to the States-General, and a source of pride to the 
parliament, who immediately took upon themselves to 
discussion upon the state of public affaire. The regent for 
discussion, and the parliament addi Temonstrance to the 
king, which was read aloud before him in the presence of his 
mother and her ministers. Marie de’ Medici was indignant, and 
the parliament was obliged ultimately to yield; but the obvious 
disunion gave-little promise of future prosperity to the country. 

‘The marriage of the young king was fixed for the end of the 

4.0. year (1615). ‘The prince de Condé,! who had returned to France 

1618 after the murder of Henry IV., was vehemently opposed to it; 
alco were the other princes of the blood royal. withdrew 
from the court, carrying with them the sympathy of the Huguenots, 
who dreaded Spanish influence as one of the greatest evils which 
could befall their cause. : 

In the middle of November Louis, his mother, and the princess 
Elizabeth journeyed to Bordeaux. At Burgos the marriage of 
Louis and Anne, by proxy, took place, the princess having previ- 
ously renounced all right’ of succession to the Spanish crown and 
on the 23rd of November, on a small islet in the middle of the 
river Bidassoa, the exchange of the royal brides was made, the 
Spanish nobles receiving into their barge the French princess and 
her suite, and the French welcoming Anne of Austria and het 
Spanish attendants, whom she had been permitted to retain, Amps 
who was then fifteen, was very attractive, being small and graceful 
in figure, with a complexion of dazzling brilliancy, bright blue eyo 
and arched eyebrows, and a quantity of fair hair which fell i= 
ringlets on her neck. An eye-witness has described the meeting 
between Louis and the Spanish princess, ‘His majesty,’ we a 
told, ‘frequently looked at his bride, smiling, while her majesy, 
notwithstanding that she seemed much oppressed with the weigit 
and amplitude of her dress (green satin embroidered with gold) 
could not help smiling very lovingly also.’ At a sign from kt 
mother, Louis led her to the recess of a window, where they talkel 
together for upwards of half-an-hour, being joined by the yout 
kking’s friend De Luynes. Afterwards Anne presented ber Spanist 

1 Third prince de Condé. The first of the line was Antoine of Navan’ ff 
second brother, who was killed at the battle of Jarnse. Antoine's third beotht 

was comte de Soissons. 
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Lomis, but he evidently took no fancy to them, and turning 
ynes with ‘denon, aad 
| of the de las Torres, which caused a burst of 


rite. 
_were small indications of a feeling which was to work ill 


& 
aarriage took place in the cathedral of Bordeaux, 
2p party then wet to Tours for he winter 


fuguenots and Condé were in arms. The regent, 

wards signed a treaty with Condé, but she was obliged, as 
of it, to consent that the marquis d’Ancre (Concini), whom 
ted, should give up some of his appointments. A woman of 
se and wisdom would have found it difficult to steer safely 
uch troubled waters, but Anne was a self-confident, igno- 
|e pone acer ere ‘ht that it was her mission to 
‘ce adopt the habits and policy of Spain, and that with 
she was to flatter the queen regent, to conciliate the Con- 
lespise De Luynes, to win the king's and to be pro- 

pte 





be court moved from Tours to Paris, and « change came 
es Daan voting nob ra reminded her that the French 
ity in all forms, and Anne, naturally lively, totally changed 
talked and laughed with the ae and threw 
‘amusement, to the consternation of the Spanish ambassador, 
rted to his master that her majesty never spoke without 
cea child and paid no attention to serious affairs, 
+ de’ Medici was by this time becoming thoroughly dissatis- 
her position; she held, indeed, the title of regent, but 
twas in the hands af Condé, who openly defied her author- 
this juncture, however, a new supporter of her interésts 
‘upon the scene—Richelieu, bishop of Lugon, her almoner. 
jhted, cautious, firm, but without heart or principle, 
Twas, perhaps, one of the most artificial and inscrutable 
have ever ditected the course of European polities. We 
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‘The forces which Louis had prepared fora conflict with 
‘were now to be occupied in another direction. The little Protestant 
province of Bearn, separate from France though belonging to the king, 
was in revolt. A royal edict had announced that it was to be 
annexed to the crown of France, and that the Roman Catholic 
religion was to be re-established; and Louis at the head of his 
, tTOOps marched to Pau, and apparently reduced the province to 
feai submission, Insurrection, however, broke out again in 1621, not 
only in Bearn, but amongst the Huguenots generally. Louis gave tie 
constable's sword to De Luynes, who laid siege to Montauban, At 
the end of three months he was obliged ignominiously to retire with 
8 Joss of 8,000 men. An outery of indignation arose against him, 
and Louis himeelf no longer upheld him ; the favourite’s arrogance 
had lately become intolerable. ‘King Luynes’ Loui isi 
and bitterly called him, as he eaw the homage which the duke ex- 
acted, His dislike increased after the failure at Montauban, and it 
‘was with no grief that he learnt that his former favourite had been 
seized with pestilential fever, which had broken out in the camp. 
In his comfortless quarters and very unhappy, De Luynes was 
unable to resist the severity of the attack. He died after a few 
hours’ illness, and Louis was thus freed from the man whom be 
had at first blindly loved and then almost unjustly detested. 
Who would be the next to rule the king, and thus rule France? 
‘This was now the all-important question, and it was soon rolved. 
‘The weak Louis was once more under the influence of his mother, 
and Marie de’ Medici was entirely swayed by Richelieu. Louis, 
indeed, disliked Richelion, and perversely enjoyed thwarting bis 
mother's wishes, but he dared not long resist their joint will; and 
4.2. through his influence with the Pope, on the 5th of September, 1622. 
18% the bishop of Lucon became cardinal Richelieu. ‘The king himself 
invested him with the insignia of his new dignity in the presence of 
the queen mother; and when the ceremony was over Richeliet 
threw himself at the feet of Marie de’ Medici and said, ‘Gracious | 
majesty, this purple, which I owe to your majesty, will be ever before 
my eyes as. symbol of the solemn vow which I have made, and no 
renew, to shed every drop of my blood, if necessary, in your service’ 
ap. Two yearsafter, 1624, Richelieu was at the head of public afi 
14 No other man in France was equal to the position. For the country 
was in great peril. As Richelicu himself afterwards stated in 
narrative of his political life, called the ‘Testament Politiquy’ 
foreign alliance was neglected, the great nobles and governors wett 
acting as independent sovereigns, and the Huguenots, althotgh they 
had been defeated in the contest begun by De Luynes, and had been 
deprived of all their fortified towns except La Rochelle and Moot 
suban, were nevertheless a most powerful and dangerous party. 
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idle youths, including the duc de Vendéme and the gi 
St. Job's (the king lf-brthers} and che pinged 
of the wardrobe), who abhorred Richelien, and 
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proven a marriage which hd been 
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gators of Monsieur’s conduct. The duke was madoa member of the 
privy council, but Ornano was arrested and imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, on the charge of having attempted to create ill-fevling be- 
tween the king and his brother. 
‘Monsieur was furious, ‘and Richelieu, well aware that he had 


Richelieu’s assassination and the king's compulsor 
Tt had for some neh nny Sp, ht 


assassination was to be aie ‘by a pretended visit of Mon- 

Sieur to Fleury, the cardinal’s residence, when the duke's attendants, 
going before their master, were to quarrel with Richelieu’s servants 
and kill the cardinal in the consequent skirmish. 

‘The incautiousness of Chalais on the very eve of the intended 
assassination betrayed the existence of the plot to a friend, M. de 
‘Walencey, who only sympathisod with him politically. In horror at 

_ the idea of murder, Valencey insisted that Chalais should at once 
warn the cardinal, and they immediately set out for Fleury. Riche- 
| Tien shed tears as he listened, apparently feeling compassion for 
Challis, who declared that he had always hated the idea, and deter- 
‘mined to denounce it ; and Chalais left Fleury, hoping to reach Fou- 
tainebleau in time oo soecacre departure of the assassins. But he 
was too late. Late that night the cardinal’s household were dis- 
turbed by loud knockings and claims for admittance, made in the 
SS ees fote cetal Stel opusesal arpa 

opened, and the cardinal himself apy exp 
“his sense of the honour done him by Monsieur’s intended visit, and 













biareppenrbars pox smi pres imma 
a, Monsieur had arranged a hunting party for the morning 
shich the conspiracy was to be carried out, 80 as to account for 
e perce early. When Richelien arrived he was preparing 
Chalais was with him. i AN See 

eget aharssias, 22 Segned to vice Paice 90 be 3 
ysal. ‘Then taking Monsieur's shirt from the trembling hands of 
he courteously handed it to the duke and took his leave, 
 ‘ Your royal highness has not risen early enough 
Bernt vil nat Sabie tence ate ise pf on 
Padi cmcate place atthe moment. The conspirators saw 





414 CONFESSION OF GASTON OF ORLEANS—EXAMINATION OF AMME. 
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they had been betrayed, but by whom they knew not until madame 
de Chevreuse, a few weeks after, cleverly forced Chalais to confest 
the warning he had given. Chulais was now overwhelmed with 
attentions by the wily cardinal. Madame de Chevreuse was invited 
to court to please Anne. The princes de Vendéme were assured 
that their complaints would be listened to. The care of the city 
of Paris was entrusted to M.de Soissons during the king’s absence 
in the provinces, whilst Richelieu set himself to discover the intrica- 
cies of the conspiracy. By means of a page he obtained poaseation 
of the correspondence of the conspirators with the Spanish minix 
ters; amongst them was a letter unsigned, but addressed to Chalais, 
ing of the cardinal’s assassination, the king's deposition, the 
bubility of the marriage of the queen and Gaston of Orleans, and 
intimating Anne's consent to the designs of the conspirators. 

Richelieu carried the correspondence to Louis, and a cry of 
anguish burst from the unhappy king. His nearest relations were 
proved to be his deadliest foes, and his wife was his most treacherous 
enemy. He desired to take immediate vengeance. But Richelien’s 
measures were always arranged with precaution, The princes de 
‘Vendéme were indeed arrested, on the pretext that they excited the 
people against the government, but madame de Chevreuse came to 
Blois, and Monsieur carried on his plans with her aid, neither dream- 
ing of the mine dug under them. 

By the advice of Chalais, who was still taken into Monsiear's 
confidence, Gaston was induced to write letters to the duc d’Eper- 
non and his son, who were supposed to be disaffected, 
ing that the fortress of Metz, which was in Epernon’s province, 
should be given up to him. Epernon sent one of these letters to tht 
king, and Louis at once ordered the cardinal to proceed with tht 
utmost severity. 

Chalais was immediately arrested and thrown into prison, om tht 
charge of having meditated the king’s death, and a commission wi 
appointed to enquire into the details of the conspiracy. ‘The perme 
in the most abject terror was Gaston of Orleans. Overwhelmed 
by the evidence produced against him by the members of the cum 
mejasion, he confessed everyehing; and th king then, by the advit 
of Richelieu, consented to'summon a special council and call Ant 
and madame de Chevreuse before it. 

The details of the examination which followed were newt 
thoroughly made public, but they seem to have been fatal to it 
young queen’s character for truth and loyalty. She wept bitty 
‘and turning to the queen mother, who was present, seated by Richt 
Tieu's side, Spbraided her with the unkindness shown to her since bt 
arrival in France, But there could be no real: defence, and # 
bitter grief and humiliation the queen was permitted to withday, 
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‘and madame de Chevreuse was sent for, Clever and apt at retort, 
the duchess could far better endure the trying examination to which 
she was subjected by Louis himself; and when at dismissed, 
she was only placed under the watch of the captain of the body~ 


Richelieu’s real victim was Chalais, who was condemned to be 
tortured and afterwards beheaded. For Monsieur there was reserved 
amore lenient yet a very bitter sentence, which took the form of a 

anda fortune. ‘The king consented to overlook the past, 
See fiterw eioe hey Guseerrca belonging to shure o2 Ola 
‘on condition of his immediate marriage with madame de Mont- 


pensier, 
{3 On the 20th of August, 1626, the ill-omened union took place 
pris. ‘Never before,’ says an eye-witness,” was seen so sad 
We had neither violinsnor music of any kind. Mon- 
Reached tot even a new habit, Furniture was borrowed to decorate 
the bridal chamber, and few private persons have been married 
‘with such scanty pomp. 
| "The sentence the unkappy yy Chaluis was carried out three 
days after the wed edding, slthough ts ie duke of Orleans had made it 
‘one of the conditions of his marriage that both Chalais and Ornano 
| should be set free. Madame de Chevreuse, whom Richelieu secretly 
admired, was then allowed to return into the country, and the comte 
de Soissons went into voluntary exile. The punishment of the 
ma queen was a strict restraint and supervision. The king 
hold no communication with her, and she was never allowed 
audience with anyone without first giving notice of it to 
















had now no friend to look to in France. The queen 
Eat tadnevec nypareaty loved hers and dared not, even if 
had wished it, give hor danghter-in-law a shadow of sm 
herself suspected of conniving at the late conspiracy; whilst 
de Chevreuse had retired from court, the still 
‘on her political intrigues. An order was issued about this 
that several of the great fortresses in the hands of the Hi 
and amongst them the citadel of La Rochelle, should be de- 
‘This was the signal for a new insurrection, La Rochelle 
‘besieged by the king's forces. The duc de Rohan, the Hugue- 
leader, received a promise of aid from the duke of Buckingham, 
favourite minister of Charles [., and an alliance was also made 
0 Tala laee i aba meme ee 
these affairs madame de Chevreuse took an active part. 
se a pmmlenyj sang went agony 2) 
of Austria, for whom he still professed a frantic admiration. 
expedition to aid La Rochelle was planned as much forthe wake of 
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achieving an interview with Anne as with the hope of relieving the 
town. 

With the permission of Charles, Buckingham sailed from England 

ig; at the beginning of July 1627, with a fleet of any men-of-war, 
sixty smaller vessels, and an army of 5,000 men. The king offered 
aslight pretext for the invasion, complaining of certain offences 
on the part of France, and declaring his sympathy with the Hugue- 
nots; but Buckingham madly, but candidly, declared his real object, 
and placed a picture of Anne of Austria in his cabin, hidden by 
curtains of cloth of gold, and before this he put golden candelabra 
holding wax lights, 

The forces were disembarked on the Isle of Rhé, and the for- 
tress of St. Martin, held by a royal garrison, was besieged. Riche- 
lieu sent a reinforcement, and Buckingham, after several un- 
successful assaults, ignominiously returned to England, and lef 
La Rochelle to its fate. Anne of Austria had really no part in 
Buckingham’s wicked folly, but she shared the political intrigues 
vf madame de Chevreuse, though about this time she received a 
marked warning from the seizure, by order of Richelieu, of a young 
Englishman—Walter Montagu—who had aided the correspondence 
etween the duchess and the English court. In deadly terror lest 
she should be compromised by the letters which were placed in 
Richelieu's hands, the queen was induced to have a secret interview 
with asoldier of Montagu’s guard, named La Porte,on whom she could 
rely. Piteously she entreated him to take a message to Montage, 
begging to know the contents of the correspondence, and urging him 
‘on no account to mix up her name with his confessions; and Montage, 
in reply, assured her that he would rather die than say anything 
that could injure her. Anne hearing this, actually trembled for 
jey (80 wrote La Porte in his account of the transaction); but 
she was incorrigible in her intrigues for her own country, aol 
Richelieu, aware of it, never ceased to keep a watch upon her. 

La Rochelle was in the meantime besieged with the most resola 
determination. The king and the cardinal repaired in person to tht 
French camp, and when Louis became ill and went back to Paris 
Richelieu, assisted by a Capuchin father, generally known as k 
pére Joseph, and almost as shrewd and unscrupulous as hima, 
established himself in a lone house about a stone's throw fre 
the beach, and there planned and carried out the construction & 
gigantic dyke of stone across the harbour, which would prevas 
the approach of the English or any other fleet. The city was 
closely surrounded on the land side, so that its fall was simply* 
question of time. 

Still the town held out, English ships were. ber ETE TOM 
Iast appeared ; but they also disappeared, for they could do nothiag 
Famine became pressing, When everything had been eaten, ere 
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to boiled leather, the old and infirm men and the helpless widows 


28 hector Dec ite becoben tac 
Richelieu said with pride that his camp was like a convent in its 


break through the mole; and at Iength, when balf the population had 
‘been starved, the few remaining inhabitants of La Rochelle eon- 
b- sented, on the 28th of October, 1628, to capitulate. 
“ Beaver te acces of all their privi~ 
of ernment, the destruction of the fortifications, and 
ent of the Roman Catholic religion ; and the town 
has never since regained its former importance. 
A treaty betwoon England and France was formally concluded 
Septet of the following exe (1689), an and hyitnt time the 
thout France’ hi their arms. But 
petatecieretreity taco x Fesaayie About the time that 
ye struggle with the Huguenots was at its height the duke of 
Nevers, a French prince, hud suceceded to the duchy of Mantua, 
i Reis oras dispeted by the duke of Guadallay-whd aa supported 
‘Spanish king and the German emperor. ‘The emperor se- 
versivry and Spanish army Casale, 
Richelieu then proj to Louis himself to take an 
across the Alps and re-establish the duke of Nevers. 
queen was indignant at the prospect of a war with her 
try. Bichaler ietpaying her's farewell vist before 


——— 
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interest in both countries, forbade her to sce the Spanish ambassador 

during his absence. 

It was Richelieu’s saying that ‘if words were the first power in 
the world, silence is the second.’ But this was an axiom the impor- 
tance of which Anne never seems to have comprehended. 

The Italian expedition was rapidly successful. The duke of 
Nevers was secured in his new title of duke of Mantua, and the 
Spanish viceroy gave up Cusale to France, and at the beginning of 
May 1629 Louis returned triumphantly to Fontainebleau, Anne 
alone had no smiles for him, and the king, suspicious of his wit 
and finding his mother's temper unendurable, could only find recre- 
ation in Bunting carving wooden shrines, and setting verses t 
dreary music of his own composition. Richelieu’s presence made 
‘matters still worse, for the court was a scene of constant discord. 
Marie de’ Medici privately called the cardinal a liar and a deceiver, 
and mocked at his ‘ crocodile tears; ’ and the cardinal, when her words 
‘were repeated to him, professed to be overwhelmed with her woajesr 
displeasure, and then setting spies to work, learnt everything which hi 
enemies did or said, and treasured it against the day of vengeance. 

‘Another direction was, however, soon given to his thoughts 
‘The king of Spain refused to ratify the viceroy’s treaty, and the 
emperor Ferdinand again invaded Mantua. Another campaign 
was inevitable. The king undertook it, Richelieu sccompany- 

tao ing him. On the 20th of March, 1680, the fortress of Pig- 
nerol was besieged. Richelieu, who was with the troops, tha 
left the camp to visit the king at Grenoble. He was attended by 
an Italian, Giulio Mazarin, sent by the Pope to arrange an armi 
tice. From Grenoble the cardinal carried Mazarin with him © 
Lyons, where Marie de’ Medici and Anne of Austria were residing. 
‘ Bademe, he eaid, as he introduced Mazarin to the queen, ‘I presed 
to you the sieur Giulio Mazarin. Your majesty will doublet 
approve of him, as he is an agent of his Holiness, and bears, as yoo 
ill perceive, a strong resemblance to the late duke of Buckingham’ 
Anne blushed and looked confused, and certainly could not have i 














with a little daughter brought up under the charge of 

‘Medici, was admitted to the plot, and once more Anne 20 

her dignity and duty as to discuss the emily of her mariagt 
with him in the event of the king’s death. 
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Louis meanwhile was nursed assiduously by his mother, and 
in the intervals of relief from pain Marie extorted from him a pro- 
ike Hatin cate of covery lie would dianise Richelieu 
‘The cardinal was kept well informed of all that was going on. 
A, Tecpel fend of hia own, M. de St. Simon, who had Iately been 
the king’s first equerry, warned him of his danger, He 
hastened to Lyons Orders had been given by Marie de’ Medici that 
he was to be refused admittance to the king's chamber; but Louis, 
whose condition had unexpectedly improved, hearing of his arrival, 
insisted upon seeing him. An alarmed conference of the conspira- 
fs wan bela tn fhe apartments of the queen mother, Marshal de 
Marillac advised the cardinal's death, Bassompierre, colonel of the 
‘Swiss guards, recommended arrest. The two queens spoke only of 
exile. Richelieu was informed of what was said almost as soon as 
the words were spoken; but his knowledge was likely to be but 
of small service to him, for that yery night the king bad another 


relapse, 
‘The cardinal, believing his downfall certain, made preparations for 
Aight. Fer pelaca chanel everyone aychiel Gis coty cin tate 
de Bouillon offered him the shelter of her husband's fortress of Sedan. 
$0 the night in anxiety. At six o'clock the next morning 
the bells ofthe churches in Lyons were ringinga joyous peal, The 
"crisis hnd passed and the physicians answered for the king’s life. 
| __ Richelieu was triumphant, the court was at his feet; but the two 
romombered the solemn promise that bad been exacted of 
‘is, and nursing their enmity secretly, bided their time. 
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vous xin. (contintued.) 
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ign in Savoy had by this time again terminated entirely 
wout of France, and on the 18th of Octeber, 1680, the terms of 
were signed; the claims of the duke of Nevers to Mantua 
Etconnine, and Casale was ceded to him. Lonis agreed on his 

the imperial policy in Germany. ‘This was all-im- 
toFerdinand. Gustavus Adolphus, the brave and chivalrous 
Be ieat tan, wis dvsateaton. Ge Santis eal 9h ee 
fed the son-in-law of James I, of England, the elector Palatine, 
‘had been offered by the Protestants the crown of Bohemia, and 

Baz 
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sy mer he al th ity of court intrigues 
ed on during hia illes “Stay with me, monseigneur,’ he ex- 
jed us the conversation ended ; ‘I plete fo my ial won has 
Il protect you against such cabals,’ and giving his hand to 
he led him into an adjoining gallery, aa em ee 
court were in attendance, and presented him to them, 
intimation of the events viatis day, coxmnclly, katie 
des Dupes’ (the Day of Dupes), was an order for the 


& age I 
me 
Hf 


arrest of one of the cardinal’s chief opponents, the lord 
Marillac, by Richelieu. Marie de’ Medici was in ir, ‘1 
wait for my time,’ she said; ‘and JI shall find it. God does not 
every week, but He does pay.’ And though Louis humbled himself 
still to seek her advice in public affairs, she remained absolutely 


Monsicur was openly insolent to Richelieu, peiraly ‘ined a 
{ Steiger in the provinces, and at length 
Paris for the purpose of carrying out his plans. Marie assisted 














*t, Mademoiselle, Sree pegs s 
Labi apeetanieeerenaey i, The two. 

i the evening together, and Anne had retired to her | 
Ss eemeee Ge eal rehy ieee the announce- 





giv 
“Madame, said the Ieatixcen) 

‘that, for the welfare of the realm, the i 
sees ae dma guard of the 
J sre 'Estrées. It is therefore his majesty’s command that you 

emery hae interview with her said majesty, but that 

hasten to the church of the Capuchin convent, 
Ears ca kiog expen expects you.’ 

Tn the choir of the Hans Anne found the king, the cardinal, 
and a swarm of courtiers, roused from their beds without knowing 
ai gern pegs ition. Two ladies also were 

t—madame de la Flotte Fpeciee and her lovely grand- 
ter Marie, daughter of the marquis de Hautofort. 

King briedly recounted his reasons for ordering the arrest of 
“queen mother, and then addressing Anne said, ‘Madame, the 

of madame de Fargis' (one of the queen's ladies who 
carried on a treasonable correspondence) ‘having cansed her 
‘removal from your service, I present to you in her stead madame de 
“Ia Flotte Hunterive, and for second Iady-in-waiting modemcvadle 
Marie de Hautefort. For both these ladies 1 request your fayout? 
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Loais, urged on by Richeliew, refused to listen, and the duke was 

beheaded at Toulouse. 

Gaston of Orleans had fled from the batile of Castelnaudary, and 
up his followers to the king's vengeance, he now made his 

own by abject submission, and retired to Tours, 
interest of Richelien was centred in the German war, 

Gustavus Adolphus was killed at the battle of Liitzen, a.v, 1682, 

and after his death victory was on the side of the emperor and the 

Roman Catholics. Richelieu and the German Protestant princes 

mised four separate armies, amounting to 120,000 men, but still the 
a i were successful, and in the summer of 1636 they in- 

Risidepirihe ade of ‘Picardy. 

On the 10th of August news reached Paris that the town of Corbie 
was taken, and the enemy on the march to tho capital, ‘Tumul- 
tuous crowds, angry with the cardinal for his foreign policy, were in 
the streets of Paris, but Richelieu ordered his coach and drove 
through them almost alone, and the people, roused to enthusiasm 
ee oe courage, Deaasae to make the sacrifices = my 
nce 
oe 
















alae one a Amiens np asi — at St. 
Germain, still corresponding clandestinely with Spain. The alliance 
with the German Protestants was hateful to her, as it was to the 
eet eorve 2 French nation ; and Richelieu, finding himself un- 

[Poptlar trove the more to pletse the king, and at is ti 
Bie Louis in the event of his death his Hétel de Richelieu, 
now known as the Palais Royal. ‘Monseigneur,’ said 


gene- 
sppstee Hecheleu's ‘ataai Gace 6 Orleans, con- 

Fe Gs thi So tienes anos) morespicteel Is samteh 
whilst he was holding a council at Amiens. Monsienr's 
‘however, when the time drew near, alarmed the other con- 
and they hesitated. Richelieu, who knew their intentions, 
drove away from the council, and then spread » rumour that 
king bad resolved, on his return to Paris, to arrest Monsieur and 
comte de Soissons. ‘The two princes took the hint and fled from 


Yet, even at this time, Gaston of Orleans obtained from his 
what he had long desired, the recognition of his second 
marriage with the princess Marguerite of Lorraime. \wwas ® 
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‘union entirely repugnant to Louis, for duke Charles of Lorraine, 

Marguerite's brother, was a chief supporter of the Spanish plots 

‘The parliament bad issued an edict annulling it. Now, bowever, it 

was legally recognised, and in one sense the king yes benefited | 

it. Anne of Austria could no longer dream of a 

Monsieur. He had become her rival, and was ready, on the denim 

of the king, to take her crown and tranafer i it to his own wife. 

Corbie was taken, and Richelieu returned to Paris high in the 
royal favour, but not the less at the mercy of the court intrigues 
Dreading the influence of Marie de Hautefort, who was devoted to 
the queen, he thought fit to sammon back to the court the un- 
principled exile madame de Chevreuse. The duchess, by her fint 
marriage with the duc de Luynes, was rich, but her second husband, 
the duc de Chevrense, spent her money recklessly. Requiring « 
new carriage, he ordered fifteen to be built, that he might choose the 
most comfortable, His wife now instituted a lawsuit against him 
for this expenditure, and demanded and obtained a separation. She 
then set up an independent cstablishment in the Hotel Luyne. 
Richelieu paid her the most flattering attentions, and thought he had 
gained her as his friend, but he was deceived. She still encouraged 
‘Anne in carrying on secret communications with Spain and in plan- 
ning the cardinal’s downfall ; and once more she was arrested, bei 
seized in the dead of the night and exiled to her castle of Dampierre, 
where she was constantly watched. Even then she managed toemaps 
and in the disguise of a peasant woman to have an interview with 
the queen at the convent of the Val de Grice ; but shortly after the 
fact was known to Richelieu, a coach with a guard of musketeers 
drove into the courtyard of Dampierre, and madame de Chevreue 
was forcibly carried off to the lonely Chiteau de Milly, in the mids 
of a vast forest, where, strictly guarded and allowed only one 
waiting-woman, she was prevented for the time from doing further 
mischief. 

Marie de Hautefort was a more dangerous because a more re 
spectable enemy. She endeavoured to rouse the king to independent 
action. Richelieu was well aware of this, but she was too sincerely 
devoted to Anne to be lastingly in the favour of Louis; and the 
weariness which she felt when obliged to give up her time to amuse 
him was sometimes so evident that the king became irritable and 
suspicious. A rival would ensure her downfall, and Louise d 
Ja Fayette, another of the maids of honour, who had the attraction of 
@ very lovely voice, was brought forward; but her influence was 
also éxerted against Richelieu, and the jealous minister in cous 
quence bent his mind upon removing her from court. Louise had 
always expressed a desire to enter a convent, and Richelieu, when he 
found her indlinea to clay, induced his own confeesor, the stert 
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gminican Carré, to interfere, ‘The welfice of France, so the 
ominican urged, depended vy e retirement of mademoiselle 
Ia Fayette, Philip of Spaint would never consent to re down 
sarms whilst another held, however innocently, the place 
Daateinathttegardia ich emg bo’ Belong co thls send ima, 
co took her farewell of the court and entered the con- 
at of the Visitation in the Rue St. Antoine. The king often saw 
there, and when no longer under the restraints of a court, 
maine spoke to him more openly than abe had ever done before 

the exile of hi ‘and the alliance with the German 


tm, who would one day fail him in his nood, and devote himselé 
‘the duke of Orleans, the heir presumptive,’ At the same time 
him to listen to the advice of his confessor, Caussin, a 

ssuit father, held in great esteem for his piety and integrity. 
‘Richelieu saw from the king’s manner that his power was 
ining } but the folly of Anne of Austria, as before, came to his aid, 
ae cardinal 





sures, the proofs of which exist in the convent of the Val de 
thee." 

“The sensation’ excited by thir ‘was intense, ‘The king 
tened in sullen wrath; the chancellor suggested the arraignment 
‘the queen on a charge of high treason, and orders were given that 
reonfidential messenger, La Porte, should bearrested. ‘The news 
‘the arrest accidentally reached the ears of Marie de Hantefort, 


ends; a lady of the bedchamber, who ted herself before the 
(een in a-very'singular dress, ‘This drew the queen's attention, 
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madame de Sénecé. The note was then given, and Anne, under the 
pretence of retiring to her oratory, withdrew to read it. 

‘The contents so alarmed her that she fell back almost senseles. 
For forty hours not a morsel of food passed her lips, and sbandoing 
herself to despair she was heard to murmur, ‘ Lost, lost ! 
dinal will marry his niece to the king, and she will have children 

Her anxiety was visible to all.‘ Consternation is imprinted oa 
the face of the queen,’ wrote the Swedish ambasaador, Grotius, to 
the Swedish chancellor, Oxenstierna; ‘her health evidently suffers’ 

On the Feast of the Assumption Anne attended mase and received 
the Holy Eucharist in the chapel at Chantilly, and there, kneeling 
Defore the altar, sent for her secretary and her confessor and took # 
solemn oath that she had never held treasonable correspondence with 
any foreign pretender, and charged thom both to go to the king and 
repeat what she had now done and said, 

Only a few days after, terrified by hearing that several more 
persons, implicated in her intrigues, were about to be examined, 
she humbled herself to send for Richelieu, and make a confeasion to 
him of her correspondence with the governor of the Netherlands, the 
disclosures she had made to the Spanish ambassador Mirabel, and 
many other treacherous acts of a similar kind. 

"A “formal pardon wae obtained for her as tho result of this em- 
fession, but even now she had not owned all, and La Porte might # 
any moment compromise her further by revealing more than she hed 
thought fit toown. Mademoiselle de Hautefort once more came to her 
tid. Diaguising herself as a servant, she contrived to gain admittance 
tothe Bastille, and to have an interview with a young nobleman, the 
chevalier de Jars, who had been for some time in prison on the 
charge of having assisted the queen in her correspondence with 
Gaston of Orleans To him a note was confided, which he wat 
charged by some means or other to convey to La Porte, who wit 
imprisoned in one of the lowest dungeons far underneath te 
chevalier's tower. By boring a hole in the floor of his own rom 
De Jars communicated with two men in the cell below, and they ia 
like manner dug a hole into the dungeon beneath them. Tb 
prisoners thus mutually aiding each other, La Porte was at lit 
reached. The story seems scarcely credible, but it is told by ls 
Porte himself in his memoirs. 

‘Once informed what the qucen’s confessions had been, La Port 
guarded himself even under the most alarming examination fs 
saying anything that might further implicate her. He showed i 
deed, such singular fidelity that Richelieu, knowing well that all 1 
not told, was heard to lament that he did not himself possess 
faithful a servant. 

‘The implication of theduchesse de Chevreuse in the queen's plo 
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tot escape enquiry. Richelieu, 
ey for her aie expenses, obl 
hination, and threatened her with im; 
aes—of ill repute for its dungeons and instruments of torture— 
ie concealed anything. Much terrified, madame de Chevreuse 
Woiawor ta! acdinaly xn to gain her freedom. Taking a 
e one day on the pretext of health, she contrived, whilst in the 
iage, to assume the dress of a young cavalier with a flaxen wig, 
ack casaque, doublet, hose, boots, spurs, and rapier; her fore- 
{ being bound with 2 scarf, as ifto protect a wound received in a 
Tn this disguise she rode off in the direction of Spain. When 
$ to Bayonne a gentleman, struck by her appearance, drew near 
yok at her. ‘If monsieur were not like a cavalier,’ he 
aimed, ‘T should say that I saw the duchesse de Chevreuse.” 
‘ve the honour to be related to the duchess,’ was the reply; and 
‘ame de Chevrense, laughing and waving her cap, galloped on to 
4 where, on Spanish ground, she felt herself safe, 
Gmussin, the king's confessor, was the queen's chief friend through 
this miserable affair, for he, like herself, was bent on Richelieu’s 
‘throw and the return of the queen mother. On one oecasion he 
ented to the king a letter from Marie de’ Medici, with which 
is was much touched. ‘I wish, I wish,’ replied Louis, ‘ that I 
d restore her; but I dare not discuss the subject with the car- 
(L_ If youean prevail you may depend upon my sanction. 
Bo thus encoumged, ventured still further, and proposed the 
of Richelieu. Louis nodded assent, ‘The confessor then 
weeded to vindicate the queen, but Louis would not endure this, 
= lost ground by the attempt. Certain reforms in the ad- 
istration were afterwards suguested by him, but the king’s courage 
Wie dices uot peopoes thers nd fcaceed ot beinging Ristatioa 
onfront Caussin, the confessor's papers were seized, and he re- 
ed an order to leave Paris on the following morning under the 
‘ofa guard. 
Louise de la Fayette, when after this she saw the king at her 
tent, remonetrated with him upon his abject stexisscar to his 
‘What would you, madame?’ exclaimed Louis pas 
- ‘God bestows upon every creature, however unfortunate, 
@ power of self-defence. My wife is childless, and she hates me; 
‘mother wishes to dethrone me; my brother desires bam pe my 
‘nm on his own head ; my chief nobles betray me and rebel 
But for the cardinal I should not long, it may be, senieie my 
‘ne.’ 
One source of the troubles which Louis thus enumerated was 
(ined, however, to be soon after ended, for on pati og 
‘ber, 1638, Anne of Austrin gave birth to a son, afterwards Louis 
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aug Gl Siaphy seat gst whom was to be reckoned the 
eet te Dalat, were now in exile; 

set lived shut up in the castle of 

fae iii he was governor. The) alergy, ie Bebew ain 
dared not raise a voice against the imperious minister, 

fae deol Ts ead boom It was a cruel which 


‘The taxes had become intolerable to the poor, both 
nae The 


Been ‘ehbowrl 
es oe yuring 
the oe sh the Cad ie ann ps and rivilege wl 
ill were to be abolished, 
an} il Richelion of hime unt T have well con, 
ary when once my resolution is taken, I overthrow, I 
down, all that stands in my way; and then I cover all with my 
eardinal’s scarlet robe.’ 
The health of Louis was failing; he bad no power to resist, and 


jcomrage. 
| teats Tialian who bad been instrumental in bringing 
ou ee eit Savoy, had by this time taken an. important posi- 
the French court. He had separated himself from Richelieu 
a esses Beli fhe gases whom bis fasinatiog ene 
apparent sympathy were most. acceptal other ally was 
for the cardinal, and, availing himself of the king’s fondness 
Richeliew introduced to Louis, as his oe 

d ‘and accomplished, but vain and self-indulgent 
Mars, youngest son of the marquis d’Efliat. "The king poted 
his young page, who i in return amused his master by 
inagpies could be snared, giving advice about the 

amnels, and helping him to carve his wooden toys. 
‘was to this that Louis had been reduced by the tyranny of 
. arnt nA tn Ree Ark orp 3 
d Pearizee 2 learning barn to, cook, But his weakness 
to Cing Mars. If the page was 
day, eel Fentp, 158 SA te seh Ss 
Fat ieet ee from his 
the. servants in 2 the ante-chamb 


of the king and his favourite were, indeed, like those 

and often they would make peace by a written agree- 

sealed, witnessed by a gentleman-in-waiting, and 

sent by Louis to the cardinal, Fashionable society in Pans 
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‘was at this time to be found not at the court, for Anne of Austis 
lived in seclusion at St. Germain, devoting herself to her children, 
but at the entertainments givent by the beautiful and brilliant madame 
de Rambouillet, the princesse de Condé, and the princease Marie de 
Gonzague Nevers, and others. By these leaders of the gay world 
Cinq Mars, now often called M. le Grand, from the office of ‘ grand 
écuyer,’ or master of the horse, which he held, was received with 2 
amount of flattery which quite turned his head. He devoted him- 
self to Marie de Gonzague, and at length waited on the cardinal and 
asked his interest to procure for him the hand of the princess and 
the rank of a duke. 

Richelieu looked at the youth with a smile of contemptuous 
amusement, and answered, ‘ You must, sir, be mad to aspire to the 
hand of a princess who was once destined to be the bride of Monsieur; 
whilst madame Marie is mad if she has given you the encourage 
ment which you are bold enough to proclaim.’ Cinq Mars wa 
foiled for the moment, but he did not the leas believe that he sbould 
one day be the husband of Marie de Gonzague. 

Such a marriage might indeed have seemed far from impos 
sible. The cardinal himself had been requested to give his niece, 
mademoiselle de Brézé, to the young duc d’Enghien, the son of the 
prince de Condé, and the young lady had been received by Anne of 
Austria with caresses and favours. 

Cing Mars, however, did not recognise the difference between 
inferiority of rank in the case of a lady and of gentleman, The 
cardinal, with his usual shrewdness, saw and owned it, and whes 
asked to unite his nephew with a royal princess declined, saying 
“that he had no objection to give gentlewomen to princes, but na 
simple gentlemen to princesses.” 

‘The presumption of Cinq Mars soon brought down upon him the 
increased displeasure of the cardinal. He was one day with the 
king, when Richelieu and the members of the privy council appeared 
ready for a conference. Instead of retiring Cinq Mars remaioed 
and Louis, taking him by the hand, said in a feeble voice to de 
cardinal, ‘In order that this, my dearest friend, may one day bt 
capable of serving me, it is my will that he now takes his seat 2 
my council.” The cardinal smiled blandly, complimented M. & 
Grand, but took care that only matters of alight moment shoald be 
discussed. Shortly after Richelieu had a private interview with & 
king, and Cing Mars was then summoned, and informed by Louisi# 
his coldest voice, that his admission to the council board was at 
celled, some unpleasant remarks being added as to his dimipstie 
and profligacy. ‘The cardinal's overthrow seems to have bea frost 
that moment, in the mind of Cing Mars, a settled purpose. Ineo 
ments were apparently ready to his hand—Gaston of Orleans, alwiy? 
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discontented; Marie de! Medici and madame de Chevreuse, in exile; 
the duc de Bouillon, only partially reconciled to France, and whose 
SSrtsate ooasi"woald be a°nivet duapertant’ width Geta. #6 vit 
eo tasy iva Allan Twas saygoend- “the quest, BE: dev THe, 
‘the eldest son of the historian, was chosen to negotiate the plot 
‘between Cing Mars, the due de Bouillon, and the duke of Orleans. 
‘He was a man of a restless mind, and ill fitted for his task, and so 
singularly undecided that he sometimes lingered for an hour at his 
‘own door before he could make up his mind in which direction to 
walk. Cing Mars nicknamed him ‘ Sou Inqui¢tude.’ 
‘The first project of the conspirators was to secure to the duke 
of Orleans, in the event of the king’s death, the position of lieu- 


to 
position as guardian of the young king. To effect these objects the 
‘overthrow of Richelieu was Cael absolutely essential, and Cinq 
Mars took every opportunity of irritating the ig against 
hhis minister by representing the thraldom in which he was held, 
and touching his conscience in reference to the support given to 
the heretics. At length one night Cinq Mars ventured to clasp the 
__king in his arms and confess that he had a project which would give 
freedom to them both. 

Louis started, and warned his favourite of the cardinal’s power. 
But Cing Mars only entreated the king to be silent, to invite Mon- 
‘Sieur to court, and not to go, as the cardinal proposed, to relieve Per- 
Aral which was still in the hands of the Spaniards, ‘'The king,” 

Mars in a letter written on this occasion to Marie de Gon- 
ee esa ae a he went to his bed, “Good night; do the best 
Bp ches bok don't ho iapradents Judge, my dear princess, if Tam 
‘not suthorised to undertake all I wish.’ 
"_M. de Fontrailles, a cousin of Cing Mars, who had a 
against Richelieu for some witticisma on his personal ap- 
Beh, was now derpatcled to rid to seck the support of 

IV. Anything which ght withdraw the French from the 
Perpignan seemed likely to be an advantage to Spain, and 
el adetenry Philip IV. was to furnish troops and money, 
and in return was to recover all the which had been taken 
m him by France in the course of the war. ‘The expediency of 

nating Richelieu was also at this time discussed. Fontrailles 
the treaty to Chambord, where the duke of Orleans was 
himself with sd and immediately sought safety for 
lf by leaving France. 

“Louis knew nothing of the Spanish treaty; freedom from the 

ranny of Richelieu was all that had phen essary ners 

bwithstanding the suggestions of Cinq Mars, he agreed to accom- 
the cardinal to Perpignan, On the 2nd of January, L642, we 
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took a cold leave of his wife, forbidding her to write to madame de 
Chevreuse or to visit the convent of the Val de Grace. Disobedience 
was to be followed by the removal of the Dauphin and his brother 
from her care, for Louis had already become jealous of his children’s 
love for their mother, and had taken offence because the little 
Dauphin, who was only three years old, cried at seeing his fatber 
one evening, after a return from a hunt, wearing a nighteap. ‘The 
queen had brought up his sons to hate him,’ he said, ‘and there 
fore it was his intention soon to take them both entirely from 
her.’ 

But Anne was at that time studiously avoiding all the effort 
made by Cing Mars to draw her into his schemes, and had again 
sought the friendship of Richelieu, at whose sumptuous fétes at the 
Palais Cardinal she condescended to be present, smiling and talk- 
ing, whilst the cardinal stood behind her chair in splendid robes 
of scarlet velvet glittering with jewels. : 

The first rest of the king and his minister was at Briare, where 
Richelieu, whose health had long been failing, became so alarmiz 
ill that Louis proceeded alone to Narbonne, whilst the cardinal 
aside to Tarascon, his faithful and intimate friend Chavigny, one f 
the secretaries of state, remaining with him. 

A few days after his arrival at Tarascon Richelieu was lying on 
his bed, lonely and very ill, when a packet was brought to him from 
Paris. His feeble fingers ersped it nervously, but as he began t 
read his eyes sparkled, he raised himself on his pillow and exclaimed, 
“Surely Providence must watch with special love over Richelieu and 
the welfare of this great realm!’ Ie held in his hand a facsimile 
of the Spanish treaty, by whom sent was never known, though thee 
is great reason to believe that it was done by order of the queen. 

Chavigny was, without loss of time, despatched with the tresty 
and a letter from Richelieu to the king at Narbonne. The arrest of 
Cing Mars was evidently necessary, and Louis signed the order, 
though with tears, for he was very miserable and full of strange 
suspicions that the wrong names had been inserted in the treaty, and 
that those he loved were innocent. 

Cinq Mars received intimation of the coming danger. Yet he 
lingered, and when at last, mounting his horse, he endeavoured 19 
escape, he found the gates closed and guarded. For a little time 
he concealed himself under some hay in a stable, but being dit 
covered he was carried off to the castle of Montpellier. De Thoa 
‘was arrested the same night and taken to Tarascon, to be examined 
by the cardinal, The duc de Bouillon was made prisoner at Camle, 
whilst Gaston of Orleans fled into Auvergne, where he hid in an od 
dilapidated chiteau, or roved about in disguit 

Absolute power over the fate of the arrested conspirators wat 
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now given to the cardinal. But, as though to warn him of the 
cariousness of this newly-recovered position, tidings penchod Hit 
almost ut the same time of the miserable death of the queen who 
had laid the foundation of his prosperity, 

Marie de’ Medici died at Cologne on the 8rd of July, 1642, 
Richelieu had made England, Spain, and Holland afraid to receive 
ker. She had no friends, and when she took refuge at Cologne she 
‘was without bread to eat, and was compelled to use the wooden 
furniture and cupboards of her apartment for fuel. On her death- 
bed Marie ve all her enemies—even Richelieu—by name; but 
when the nuncio, who was present, asked whether, as a crown- 
‘ing act of humility, she would send a bracelet she then wore to the 











ene Tha, Wate I eta dy lot, 

‘but he, as well as Cinq Mars, was sentenced to be beheaded. Cinq 
‘Mars died first, forgiving his enemios, and then laying his head on 
the block with a courage which touched the hearts of | brah ead 
eo ines hs thoughs of the selfish affection which had 

his faults to his ruin. 
__ De Thou was less outwardly calm, but he had witnessed his 
“friond’'s death, and doubtless it unnerved him. 
The duc de Bouillon was pardoned on condition of ceding 
‘Sedan to the crown. Asfor Monsieur, he, as usual, confessed every- 

$n nd pre opal be san be oe deed pipet 
from punishment, but it could not save him from 

contempt then, or from condemnation by the judgment a ciao 
Great events were crowding upon one anol 

1u to Louis, ¢ rene atattes aie an cae esigcan TOE 

king expressed lis thanks, but said little more ; and Richeliew 
‘was uneasy. Yet there was no show of this outwardly. ‘The return 
to Paris wus performed in great state, chiefly by water, on 
it of his illness. When compelled to go short distances from 
‘river to the town where he aps, heen east im a crimion 
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‘wate. 4 
5 EE eee a ed many bitter 
comments. 


‘That night the last sacraments were administered, The vast 
apeiiente of the cardinal's palace were througed ; even his bed- 
iber was thrown open for those who might desire once more to 
Jock upon Him, whilst crowds filled the streets, awaiting the report of 
the messengers who were hourly despatched to the Louvre. The 
cardinal linger til the following midday, when he expired, ap- 
parently without suffering. 
"The king was told of his minister's death as he sat alone in his 
chamber in the Louvre, overlooking the Seine. He turned 
‘was silent for a few moments, and then waving his han 
ismniss the messenger, said coldly, ‘ Voilh un grand politique mort’ 
(¢ A great statesman is dead”). 

By his will Richelien confirmed the donation of the Palais 
Cardinal to the king. His library he bequeathed to the nation, 
‘under the charge of the College of the Sorbonne. 

Louis at first appeared absolutely elated at having the uncon- 
trolled management of the affairs of government. He opened every 
despatch, granted pardons, and permitted the return of all the exiles, 
except the duchossa de Chevreuse and madame de Fargis, who had 
assisted her in her plots, But his health was rapidly declining, and his 

turned anxiously to the future position of the country and 
of his children. 

‘Though utterly distrusting his wife and his brother, it was still 
absolutely needful that to one or both, in the event of his death, the 

it should be confided. After much discussion in the council, 
it was determined that Anne should be named regent, and the duke 
of Orleans lieutenant-governor of the kingdom. The queen was to 
be assisted by a council of state,! who were to transact all at 
and confer all the chief offices, even of the royal house- 
hold; her independent rule being limited strictly to her domestic 
‘establishment and a few subordinate appointments. The authority 
of the duke of Orleans was in like manner so circumscribed as to 
be merely nominal. 
_ A strict clause forbade the return of madame de Chevreuse to 
France eo long as the contest with Spain should continue, whilst 
Chiteauneuf, formerly keeper of the seals, who had been deepl 
ficated in the Inte intrigues, and in consequence tapes 
‘Was also excluded from pardon till the war was ended. 

The queen was required to take an oath of adhesion, and to 
affix her signature to the humiliating edict, She went through the 
necessary formalities without remonstrance, and kneeling at the 





% 


____1 This council was to consist of Mazarin, the prince de Condé, the daaneM\st 
‘Biguier, and Chavigny and Bouthilliers, evcretaries of state, 
vr? 
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statesman Richelien lacked ; he was no financier. He en 
commerce indeed, and favoured colonisation in the Antilles and in 


Richelieu encouraged art and literature, and is especiall eer 
noted as the founder of the French Academy (Académie 
Maidan his erurcizosenieenel Silents suuratitnaie folpaile 


literary merit. 

But superstition was singularly blended with enlightenment in 
him, as it was in the age generally. Urbain Grandier, the curé of 
Londan, was condemned to by him as a magician, whilst 
(ia Sad ere ree st 1 was born 





quite to di what he 
final agreement was, however, made by all 1 the 


their several resignations should be i 
Anne received the decision eaculy es c 
of Ness sete and the chane 
parliament had abrogated the edict of the 
aloof from all interference with these an 

ty who had been opposed to Richelieu 

eW, likely to be summoned aa the queen's: 
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Jn ‘he abies. ‘Tho wily cardinal waited, therefore, 
i queen received the homage of the party—inelu 
men and women—who were now anxiousl 


prison, was not yet suffered to 
the duc de Vendime'und the das de a Rochefo 


jn, and the boy stepped forward 


grace, ' Gent Tam come here 
ion. My chancellor will inform you of 
‘Then She expressed the 
Wielacbiinl anor 
‘of Orleans and the prinee de Condé 
of the ministers to leave the queen regent free to act 
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taining also the services of Chavigny and his father, and of the 
chancellor Séguier. 

‘This was @ terrible blow to the ‘ Importans;’ they asked foram 

explanation, and were told that Mazarin understood the position of 
public affairs and was disinterested. 

From that moment Mazarin began the political edueation of the 
queen, evening after evening shutting himself up with her, and dis 
cussing public affairs, so that she might be well informed of them 


the question of most pressing importance. ‘The young due d'En- 
ghien, only twenty-two years of age, but thoughtful in mind, firm in 
action, and with brilliant military talents, bad gained, five days afler 
the death of Louis XIIL.,a victory which him the hero of the 
day. The battle was fought near Rocroi, a fortress in the district of 
the Ardennes, which had been invested by the viceroy of the Nether= 
lands immediately after Richelien’s death. ‘The duc d’Enghien bad 
been sent to relieve it, The memorable engagement by which he 
succeeded tock place on the 19th of May. The one 
hut it ended in the total extermination of the 8} int 
‘The idea of peace was now suggested. IV. was, 

to negotiate, but Mazurin was opposed to it, 

to the queen, ‘the battle of Roeroi is a noble pes ere Pyar 
use we shall make of it that wills being ey Sate pai 

the due d'Enghien forthwith proceeded to carry the war into Ger 
many. This determined policy was startling to the * 

the queen had so humoured them by grunting their requests: 

the witty coadjutor-archbishop of Patis, afterwards known 

cardinal de Rezz, declared that for two or three ae 
French language was comprised in five little words—'La ae 
si bonne! (MZhe queen is $0 kind’). ‘The most evident 

ever, of the regent’s political intentions was given 

ception of madame de Chevreuse, who had been | 
Ame indeed shed tears as she embraced the duchess, 

madame de Chevrense spoke to her in Spanish ate: 
the duchess, who had expected to be recsived asin former 
able to hide her mortification, was obliged to address hherself'to: 
bishop of Beauvais, By him she was treated with the utmost 
ence, for he imagined that she would now resume her influ 
be able to defeat the designs of the party to which he was: 
opposed, At the termination of the audience madame de 
returned to her home to receive the homage of of 
persons in Paris; but from that time she became the cen 
faction opposed to the royal authority. 

Mazarin was now daily rendering himself more , 

more necessary to the queen. Whe ouly revenge he: 0 
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plotting against him was by absenting himself 
the plea of sudden illness when 4 






and it was arranged that an should be mude 
‘to shoot the cardinal from ua he. 
de Chevreuse took upon herself to he 
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‘ef true courage the duke, in his letter to the queen, attributed the 
but he did not receive the less 
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Somewhat of a check was, however, about this time given tothe 
new prince de Condé. The comte d’Harcourt’s campaign in Cata- 
Jonia had been in a measure a failure. The town of Lerida, builtoa 
a rock, had successfully resisted a siege, and Mazarin consented that 
the hero of Rocroi and Nordlingen should undertake the task of re- 
ducing it, knowing at the same time that the Catalonians would nt 
be inclined to aid his efforts, as they were anxious to be reunited 0 


Spain. Condé arrogantly opened the trenches in May 1647 to the 


sound of music, whilst the commandant of Lerida, with mocking polite 
ness, sent the prince ices and oranges as if fora ball. But the siege 
was aa grave matter. The miners were unable to overcome the ob- 
stacles which the rock presented to them. ‘The soldiers of Aragoa 
were drawing near to relieve the city. The heat of the weather 
was increasing, and at length sickness broke out in the French 
camp; and Condé was compelled to withdraw. He retumed 
to Paris indignant with Mazarin for having sent him on an expedi- 
tion in which his failure was inevitable, and his mortified vanity 
could scarcely have been soothed by finding his defeat made the 
common topic of ridicule in Paris. One evening, being at the 
theatre, a low fellow began to hiss him. Some persons present 
would fain have seized the delinquent, but he escaped in the crowd, 
calling out, ‘I am not to be taken! I'am Lerida!’ 

Anne had by this time removed to the Palais Royal, and 
Mazarin, after the plot against his life, took up his abode in a suite 
of rooms in the same building. He had hitherto spoken of his 
Italian relatives disparagingly, but now the court was surpri 
the announcement that three nieces and a nephew of his eminence 
were on their way to Paris. 

The queen had expressed herself anxious to receive them, aml 
sent an escort to Rome for them; and on their arrival they we 
immediately brought to be introduced to her. 

Anne was much attracted by the little Italians, who were 
remarkably pretty children, and though the cardinal ‘professed © 
desire that no particular notice should be taken of them, be wat 
evidently well pleased to have them about him. Many were dt 
prophecies of future grandeur which were made in reference to 
three little girls, the ‘ Mazarinettes,’ as they were called by the Parr 
sians of the day.) 

‘Ah!’ said Gaston of Orleans to his friend the abbé de la Riviere, 
as they stood a little apart from the throng, watching the little fri 
ened children standing behind the queen's chair on the day when 
first appeared at court, ‘ the lives of those poor little girls are in danget- 
People will stare at them until they swallow them up.’ ‘Ob, 54 
__' Mazarin had six nieces, but they were not all brought to Paris st oo 
time, 
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;? replied the abbé; ‘we shall still have the felicity of 
ag at the pretty little damsels, who will soon be endowed with 
sy revenues, and jewels, and probably will become grandees. 
boy, however, has to grow into a man, and his luck may be 
doubtful. 
julio Mancini, however, lived but a short time, and the duke’s 
lostications fell to the ground; but the cardinal’s favour was 
bestowed on the younger brother, Philip. ‘The first excitement 
the three nieces were for a time allowed to retire into com- 
ive obscurity. Madame de Sénecé accepted the office of go- 
‘ss, and they pursued their studies under her superintendence. 
[p to this time the young king had passed a happy child- 

Madame de Sénecé well fulfilled her task so far as regarded 
ind polish. The little Louis could dance to perfection, kiss his 
er's hand gracefully, and salute his courtiers with the most 
rable ease. He could also recite a few poems, but he read 
+and wrote worse, and his spelling had been greatly neglected. 
rosity was inculcated, but chiefly as a matter of display. 
yf suid madame de Sénecé one day, ‘kings make gifts, but 
ever lend ;’ and shortly after, when one of his little playfullows 
‘d the loan of a tiny jewelled cross-bow—a toy made by Louis 
+—the young king presented it to him with the most patro 
aying, * Sir, Tivish it was thing of greater value, but eee 
is I give it to you.’ His great amusement was forming a troop 

soldiers and drilling them in the log pulieey oo Loree 
[brates sehie gave the word of command excited the 
tation of veteran officers, 

iteight years of age he was placed under Mazarin’s care, the 
nis de Villeroy being his under-governor. He then began a 
e of Latin, but his chief study was the court ceremonial, which 
tus obliged to rehearse daily. 
\ king from his earliest age, Louis never permitted the slightest 
nd in his attendants, who, on their part, idolised him for 

Soon after the arrival of the Mancini family at Paris, 

Ez ‘was seized with the smallpox, and when he again ap- 
among the courtiers his complexion was pitted and his features 
thickened, But he was still admired, ‘Our king,’ says a 
ticler of the period, ‘a Cupid once, henceforth moved and 
d with the stately majesty of the god Mars.’ 
{his idolised majesty was, however, now to exhibit itself in a 
calculated to str up trong freee The struggle between 
lovereign’s prerogatives e's. privileges, wl in 
ind ultimately brought Charles I. to the scaffold, was about to 
(in France ; and there, as in the neighbouring country, the first 
te was on a financial question, Mazarin's rapacity and pro 
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digality were emptying the treasury, and Emery, the minister of 
finance, was compelled to impose new taxes. An old law forbade 
the people, for their own safety, to build beyond certain limitsin 
the suburbs outside the walls of Paris; but in more 

times this law had been virtually set aside. The suburbs were now 
Jarge, and inhabited by a very poor population. One morning the 
ing’s officers appeared at their doors with an edict compelling them 
either to pay a fine or wee their hovels razed to the ground, ‘The 
unfortunate people rushed to the parliament and entreated that they 
might not be cast out into the streeta in the bitter wintry weather. 
Barillon, one of the presidents, ventured to plead for them, and 
that evening he, with four or five others, was carried off to a fortres: 
in the Alps, where he died in a few days, Riots ensued, and the 
“toisé? (or shaving), as it was called, was not insisted upon further. 
The people had learnt their first lesson in resistance, and the next 
unpopular tax met with even greater opposition. 

Tt was proposed to raise the duty upon articles of food 
into Paris.‘ An excellent tax, said Emery, ‘which all classes wil 
pay.’ He forgot that a tax which is nothing to the rich may be run 
to the poor. ‘The citizens rose against it as with one consent. But 
Mazarin held them, as he thought, in his power. A certain 
called the ‘paulette,’ had been given to many persons holding posts 
under government, which assured to them and their children the 
possession of these offices for nine years, with the option of selling 
the office with the king’s consent. ‘This guarantee expired on the 
1st of January, 1648, and Mazarin threatened not to renew it, unles 
the new taxes were quictly submitted to. 

No less than 45,000 persons in France might be either directly 
or indirectly ruined by the withdrawal of the guarantee, yet stil 
the citizens resisted, and the parliament refused to register the edie. 

It could only be enforced by a ‘lit de justice,’ or the 
decree of the king in the midst of the parliament. Anne sent for 
Talon, the attorney-general, and informed him that » ‘lit de justice’ 
would be held. ‘Talon replied that a visit from the king to the pe 
liament to enforce an edict was always a serious and deplorable event 
He trusted he might be able to perform his duty conscientiousy 
without displeasing the queen. He then retired. 

On the following morning, the 15th of January, 1648, Louis snd 
his mother, in great state, proceeded to the Palais de Justice. Th 
court resounded with acclamations at the entrance of the little king 
who was rejoicing in his newly-recovered health; but the que 
seemed to take but slight pleasure in his reception, and looked at 
and weary. When the edicts were read Talon rose. 

‘ Sire,’ he said, ‘it is a delusion in idea, and a contradiction 2 
politics, that edicts which are not laws until after mature deliber™ 
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been issued by this self-constituted body which ordered the union of 

all the courts for the better ordering of the realm. 

‘The decree was forthwith annulled by the king’s ‘lettre de 
cachet,’ or special command, and the leaf of the register on which it 
had been recorded was ordered to be torn out and the royal edict 
substituted. 

When this command reached the parliament the members 
together in anxious groups in the hall, debating upon their next step, 
whilst Molé sat with his head bent down and his eyes fixed upoo 
the ‘lettre de cachet,’ which lay upon the table before him. 

Many and loud were the complainte against Mazarin and Emery. 
“Why should not the parliament of Paris follow the example of the 
parliament of England and impeach the dishonest ministers?’ ex- 

med one member. Talon replied, urging that matters should be 

used with moderation. He was interrupted with shouts and 
hisses. The house adjourned in uproar, only to meet again the fil- 
lowing day and repeat the scene. ‘The leaf of the register containing 
the obnoxious decree was demanded by a special message from the 
regent. An excuse was made; the register was in the hands of the 
registry clerk, who was not at his office, and the officials in sttend- 
ance refused to summon him. 

A loud altercation ensued, and the parliamentary councillors who 
were in the different committee-rooms thronged into the regisuy 
office to learn the cause of the uproar. 

The queen’s messenger continued to demand the leaf of the 
register, and was answered by ironical cheers ; and at length, finding 
all his efforts vain, he escaped by a back staircase, and drove away it 
the royal coach amidst the jokes of the people who had gathered 
in the street, attracted by the archer guard, whilst the younger 
parliamentary members rushed to the window to witness his 





parture. 

Another mandate was then issued, commanding the presence 
the entire parliament at the Palais Royal at nine in the morning, 
in order to deliver to her majesty the leaf of the register by tht 
hands of M. Molé, and at the appointed time the gentlemen velo: 
ing to the parliament and the courts set out on a walking processi® 
to the el zoe. They were headed by Matthieu Mole who, with 
his bald head, his long beard, which, when excited, he was accustomed 
to clutch, his glittering eyes, and bushy grey eyebrows, was alway! 
picture to contemplate. Behind him came the members of the court 
in their scarlet gowns, and in their wake a tumultuous rabble. 

‘The members were ushered into the hall of ambassadors. One 
the queen’s ministers soon appeared to enquire of the president whether 
he had brought the register. Molé replied in the negative, and Ant 
was indignant; but she admitted the obdurate lawyers to her pt 
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‘gence. ‘The interview began by a speech from the chancellor, re- 

ating the royal grievances, and again insisting upon the production 

the oboomions leat; wh whilst Anne, refusing to listen to expla 
ee is reported to have exclaimed several times, ‘I will have 
the leaf. Do not fail to bring it. This sedition is the work of ten 
or twelve among you whose names I know. Bring me that leaf.’ 

‘The fruitless interview over, the ninety-four councillors and pre- 

sidents walked back to the Palais de Justice, and immediately agreed 

‘that the new assembly should meet without delay. 
‘The Chamber of’ St. Louis, as the newly ened body was now 
termed, after due consultation made their demands for reform, and 
Anne was compelled partially to yield. It was decided that the 
should be relieved from n quarter of the ‘tailles,’ or land tax, 
taxes should be collected without the sanction of the parliament, 4 
that the office of ‘intendant,’ or farmer-general of indirect taxes, 
should be abolished. 
‘The ‘ intendants’ had been accustomed to pay into the treasury 
fixed sum, whilst they made what they ‘ould from the taxes, speci 
they collected, ‘They were in consequence often oppressive in their 
| exactions, but as they advanced money to the government in time 

of need, and war was being carried on in Germany, the queen desired 
to retain them, Molé and his colleagues, however, stood firm, and 
ultimately gained their point. 

‘The members of the victorious party were now greeted by 
‘Mazarin as the restorers of France, the fathers. of their country ; 
but the cardinal’s soft words and deferential salutes, joined with the 
‘singularity of his foreign pronunciation,only excited ridicule. Emery, 
‘the minister of finance, was even more unpopular, He resigned his 
office when he found that by the new arrangements he was prevented 
from carrying ont the financial engagements he had entered into, 
fand'as Mazarin gave him no support he was exiled from Paris. 
‘Mazarin could uot conceal from himself that his own day of doom 
‘was approaching. He dismissed some of his retinue, adopted a less 
“expensive mode of living, and suid mournfully to madame de Sénecé 
that he desired his nieces should be brought up simply, for no one 
rodice what aright beoomo of kim ef sess. 

‘The members of the Chamber of St. Louis were becoming more 

more violent in their speeches, Blancmesnil, Broussel, and 

heing particularly remarkable for their disrespect; and 

‘a royal edict wns ‘Prepared, including several of the chief 

decrees of the Chamber of St. Louis, but omitting that called the 

of Public Safety, which forbade arbitrary royal arrests, the 

refused to register it without further examination, A fierce 

of the contest seemed inevitable, but at this moment tidings 

Paris which diverted the public attention intoa new cnawuel. 
oa 
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‘The prince de Condé had gained a fresh victory at Lens cn the 
20th of August, 1648. The news reached Anne at midnight, She 
rose instantly, sent for Mazarin and the comte de Chatillon, the bearer 
of the despatches, and heard from the latter the history of the battle. 
Condé had drawn the archduke Charles from his entrenchments 
Defore Lens and compelled him to fight. The Spanish infantry had 
at first retained its high reputation, and the battle was apparently 
Jost, when Condé, by his undaunted bravery, triumphant! 
the day. The Spanish army was literally destroyed. The baggage 
and artillery, and even the camp equipage of the archduke, were in 
the hands of the French, aud seventy-three standards were sent by 
Condé to the regent as the pledge of his victory. 

‘The exultation of Anne was great, but she thought as much of 
the support which this victory would give the government, as of its 
general effect upon Europe. Even the young king, who was aware 
of his mother’s differences with the pailiament, recognised the im- 
portance of the battle of Lens in this respect, and when informed of 
the victory clapped his little hands with joy, exclaiming, ‘ Ah ! how 
sorry our good gentlemen of the Courts will be at the news!’ 

But ‘ the gentlemen of the Courts’ were not likely to grieve over 
a victory which was to bring peace to Europe after a weary war of 
thirty years. ‘The peace negotiations, which had long been slowly 
proceeding, were hastened by the fresh losses that Germany had 
sustained, for there was now but one object on both sides—that of 
putting an end to the desolating contest. 

The victory of Lens was to be celebrated by a national thanks 
giving. The parliament and all the civil and religious bodies in 
Paris were especially invited by the court to be present at Nove 
Dame on the 26th of August, to witness the consecration of the 
captured banners and join in a solemn Te Deum. On that vey 
day, with the remarkable absence of discretion which marked all 
the regent’s acts, Anne had determined to sigualise her revenge 00 
the hated Chamber of St. Louis by the arrest, immediately after the 
ceremony, of Blancmesnil, Broussel, Charton, and others of the mot 
important but most obnoxious members of the court. 

Against Broussel she had special cause of offence. Some welt 
before the duc de Beaufort had contrived to escape from Vincennet, 
where he had passed n weary imprisonment of five years, Anne 
had declined any attempt to seize the fugitive. ‘The poor boy,’ she 
said, ‘had been punished enough for his folly in 1648.’ But ot 
disapproved entirely of a petition which M. de Beaufort brought 
forward, entreating the Chamber of St. Louis to institute an e- 
quiry into the circumstances of his imprisonment ; and the St 
that Broussel strongly supported the petition made her especially 
antagonistic to him. Mazarin interposed in his favour, but Ame 
‘was inexorable. 
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"The thanksgiving ceremonial was magnificent. ‘The streets were 
lined with troops, and the members of the High Court preceded the 
queen to the cathedral, where Mazarin, Gondy, and other prelates 
were prepared to minister at the altar, on the steps of which lay the 
banners of the conquered army. Anne was in a state of devotional 
excitement, as she herself aflerwards acknowledged, praying fervently 
for the success of her own designs. 

A romour of the intended arrests had, however, spread, and 
Defore the procession set forth on its return four of the councillors 
made their escape. The president Blancmesnil was less fortunate, 

As he walked leisurely away from the cathedral he was seized 
and conveyed to Vincennes. Only Broussel remained. His house 
was in a narrow little street close to the river; beneath the windows 
‘was a wharf, the favourite resort of bargemen. Up the narrow bi 
street drove a coach and four, and stopped before Broussel’s door, 
‘The councillor, who was not well, and had not been at the cathedral, 
‘was quietly dining with his son and daughter and an old housekeeper, 
when a knock at the street door was heard, followed by a yell of 
dismay from the boy who opened it. He had confronted Comminges, 
the lientenant of the queen's guard, and a body of soldiers with 
gleaming swords, The lieutenant entered the room, and showed the 
order of arrest. Broussel asked for delay, as he was ill. The old 
housekeeper rushed to the window and shouted, ‘Help! help! 'To the 
rescue of the father of the people!" The bargemen on the wharf and 
crowd of other persons collected in the street. Shouts and eries 
‘arose, and stones were thrown at the coach, as Comminges, having 
| seized Broussel and carried him off by foree, drove away, ‘Several 
attempts at rescue were made by themob, butall failed, even though 
the royal conch broke down on the road, and n lady's carriage 
seized for the conveyance of the prisoner. Broussel was taken to the 
of St, Germain, which was at that time therefuge of Henrietta 
ia, the exiled and widowed queen of Bugland. By the per- 
mission of Comminges she sought an interview with Broussel, and 
comforted him by the promise to in his behalf; but she could 
not forbear reproaching him. ‘The insurrection in Great Britain, 
‘monsieur,’ she said, ‘began by less open acts; yet you see in me to 
Re delscable sivalte sedition’ may active.” Lproy yous/mannastl, 
gave our beloved France from such misery.” 
"In the meantime the centre of Paris was in upronr. ‘The queen 
was walking alone in the long gallery of the Palais Royal, when 
Guitaut, the captain of the guard, rushed up to her to say that the 
mob had broken through the lines of Swiss guards on the Pont 
“Neuf, and were advancing to the Palais Royal, believing Broussel 





‘to have been conveyed there, Even then, through the sine 
dows which admitted the soft summer air, Anne could heat te 
oo2 
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tumult. Perfectly unmoved outwardly, she desired that the marsha. 
de Ja Meilleraye might be sent for. ‘Monsieur,’ she said when the 
marshal appeared, ‘ take 200 Swiss guards and go and chastise thore 
aauesnely eburls,’ and quietly turning away to the window, she 
drew Guitaut’s attention to the graceful figure of the young king, 
who was playing at quoits in the courtyard below. 

‘The old marehal, who was so gouty that he could scarcely geton 
his horse, found it so such easy matter to ‘ chastise the churle’ He 
rode in advance of his troops, eword in hand, but only good-na- 
turedly expostulating with the crowd. Stones were thrown, and 
two old women—one of whom was Broussel’s housekeeper—seized the 
unfortunate marshal by the legs, whilst the mob threatened to throw 
him into the river. Angry and somewhat terrified, the marshal 
fired a pistol, and a street porter fell to the ground fatally wounded. 
Just at that moment the popular coadjutor, Gondy, wearing the 
splendid robes in which he had taken part in the vathedral service, 
appeared on the scene, and being permitted to approach the dying 
man, knelt beside him to receive his confession. The mob paused; 
the wounded man was borne off, and Gondy, mounted on the pars- 
pet of the bridge, was suffered to address them. Again, however, 
the clamour rose. ‘Go! Bring Broussel back to us! Go!’ And 
Gondy was compelled to give his word that he would at once demand 
the release of the minister. Raising his arms aloft, he then gave « 
solemn benediction, all persons near droppiag on their knees, and, 
accompanied by the marshal, he set off for the palace. They found 
Anne in her presence chamber, Muzarin and her most confidential 
friends with her. ‘ Madame,’ said one of the courtiers in a loud 
whisper to the queen as he stood close to the royal chair, ‘here is 
the coadjutor in full pontifical. Your majesty is so sick at heart 
that he is come to bring you extreme unction.’ Gondy heard the 
speech. The queen, it seemed, allowed him to be ridiculed amongst 
her intimate friends. He addressed her, however, with all 
saying that he was there to receive her commands; he would do his 
utmost to restore tranquillity. Anne burst forth in a passion. ‘It 
is revolt,’ she exclaimed, ‘to imagine that revolt can happen’ 
‘Would to God, madame,’ interposed the cardinal in his soft tones, 
“that everyone spoke ax sincerely as the coadjutor, He trembles 
for his flock, for his city, and for the authority of your majesty’ 
The queen grew more gentle in manner, but was still very irritable. 

Further-news was brought by M. Vannes, the 
of the Swiss treops. The mob had reached 
Broussel. M. Vannes bezged permission to al 
turned to Guitaut and asked sharply what would be his counsel. 

‘To restore this old scoundrel Broussel to the people, cither desd 
or alive,’ was the reply. 
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‘M. Gnitaut,’ interposed ‘our first proposal will not 
Eecimiinsieensapeie a e queen ; your seeond might 
allay the tomult 

exclaimed Anne, her eyes flushing, ‘ the coadjntor 
Soosn neater aie ‘Ah! but I’ would sooner 
strangle him myself with my two bands, and with him all—’ 
poteiitadcpee open hands as if to clasp the neck of 


easscinis wiiepor in her ear calmed her for the moment, but 
she still reftssed to believe in danger until the dac de Montbazon, 
governor of Paris, np ‘bespattered with mud, having with diffi- 
Salibermade biarwey rough: frye streets, and informed her that he 
had been requested by the magistrates of the city w demand the 
liberation of Broussel, and that refusal would be at the peril even 
of the king in the Palais Royal. 

‘Mazarin then made a suggestion. ‘Would marshal de la Meilleraye 
and the coadjutor go as envoys to the people, and promise them that 
Broussel should be set free if they would disperse? The coadjutor,’ 
‘he added, with a malicious glance lighting up his eye, ‘has already 
shown what great infiuence he lias with the populwce,’ | Gondy irvit~ 
ably required that the promise should be made in writing, and as he 
continued to expostulate, Anne rose and retiring to a little room 
adjoining the presence chamber, slammed the door violently behind 


pais tal ate aueenicd courtiers, till Monsieur, gently 
pushing Gondy, said in m coaxing tone, ‘Go, dear coadjuitor, £0} 
you alone can give us peace,’ some of the nobles joining in the en~ 


‘treaty. 

‘Alcoa she Ene St. Honoré the marshal rede, waving his naked 
sword and exclaiming, ‘ Liberty to Broussel!* The sword was an 
‘unintentional menace, and the mob closed round. A volley was 
fired by the marshal’: peer and a fierce conflict ensued. Gondy, 
who was on foot, was struck by a stone, and he féll to the ground. 
One of the insurgents put a pistol to hisear. ‘Ah! miserable man,’ 
exclaimed the coadjutor, ‘stay! Oh! if your father could only see 
you!’ The man paused; he thought that he snw before him an in 
‘timate friend of his father’s. ‘ Are you not the coadjutor?’ he asked. 
‘Thename caught the attention of the bystanders. A rush was made 
for the rescue of the popular prelate, and, followed by 30,000 or 
40,000 insurgents, Gondy ‘was escorted back to the Palais Royal, to 
ie sete sx oan Actin Uthat tig pecpleseiceel dole 
if he would engage his worl for the liberty of Broussel, 

‘The coadjutor delivered his message, and La Meilleraye, who 
had accompanied him to the palace, added that if the councillor 
| were not liberated or more troops called into the city, there would 
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not by the next day be a stone standing of all the builc in Pari 
“Good evening, coadjutor,’ was Anne’s ironical reply. ‘Goto rest; 
you have done your work well,’ and Gondy, mortified and furious, 
faint and hungry, retired. So also did the mob, partly persuaded 
by Gondy's promise that on their dispersion Broussel should be 
liberated, and partly beginning to feel that it was supper time; but 
chains were stretched across several of the streets to prevent the 
carrying off of Broussel, who, it was still believed, was hidden in 
the pose 

in the meantime all went merrily at the Palais Royal. The 
queen, as she sat down to upper at ten o'clock, rallied her ladies on 
their alarm, and laughed at the adventures of the coadjutor, whom 
she severely censured ; but at a council held after supper measures 
were concerted for the next day, and it was ordered that Mazarin’s 
nieces should for safety be sent off at midnight to the convent ofthe 
Val de Grice. 

‘The coadjutor, meanwhile, was tossing on his bed in bodily pain 
and mental disquietude. Towards midnight several of the courties 
who had been present at the royal supper entered his room with 
the report of the queen's ridicule and censure, and one gentleman 
especially, sent by the marshal de la Meilleraye, warned him that 
the parliament were to be exiled and Broussel shut up at Havre. 

‘The coadjutor sprang from his bed, and vowed with an oath 
that by the following night Paris should be in his own hands. 
Miron, a master of the Court of Accompts and a determined enemy 
of Mazarin, was sent for, and a regular plan formed, and before the 
night was over the citizens of Paris were engaged in erecting barr- 
cades in all the principal streets. 

The next morning the parliament met again at the Palais de 
Justice, and it was determined that the High Court should go in pro- 
cession to the queen to insist upon the release of Broussel.! 

‘Twelve hundred barricades had by this time been erected, and 
were guarded by hundreds of armed citizens, and through the narrow 
opening left. to admit the passage of one person, and secured by 
chains, passed the members of the parliament in their scarlet robet 
and farred caps on their way to the Palais Royal. 

The queen had early learnt the condition of the city, The 
princesse de Condé, the duchesse de Longueville, and other ladies hed 
already sought safety at the palace, and Hearietta Maria, who bad 
left St. Germain with the same object, had obtained permission to 
pass through the streets only by the influence of her gentle voice 
and her assurance that she had left M. Broussel well. 

Yet Anne greeted Molé and his colleagues with perfect com- 

+ This day, the 24th of August, 1648, is known as the Day of the Barricades 
(Wournée des Barricades), 
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posure, Her ination waa fixed. She would not yield to an 
insurrectionary movement.‘ You speak in, ignorance of the gravity 
of this revolt, madame,’ said Molé, ‘The barricades of the citizens 


rise within a hundred yards of your palace.’ 

‘It is you and your seditious members who haye raised the 
revolt,’ retorted the queen in her sharpest voice. ‘Gol! you will 
obtain nothing from me ;’ and she retired. 

“The kingdom is lost !' exclaimed Molé in despair, as he withdrew 
with his colleagues from the presence chamber. They stopped on 
the staircase for consultation and then returned, Mazarin 

leaning over the back of the queen’s cmpty chair, and with 
him was Gaston of Orleans, whose face showed. he at last under~ 
stood the gravity of events. 

‘Molé grasped his hand, exclaiming, ‘Oh, monseigneur, ean you 
do nothing? Can you again procure us andience of the queen?" 
Monsieur glanced at the cardinal, who opened the door of the 
‘adjoining room and beckoned to the president to enter. Anne had 
‘been weeping. Molé prostrated himself at her feet and renewed his 
petition. The queen replied more gently, and the cardinal inter- 
posing said that if the parliament would register the recent decla~ 
ration the queen would yield the prisoner. 

‘Molé, in answer, declared that the question concerning the declara- 
tion must be put tothe chamber, ‘Deliberate here,’ in Ma- 
zarin ; but the councillors declined, sying that they must deliberate 
formally in their own hall. ‘They departed, but were stopped at the 

st and the mob insisted that they should go back to. 
“madame Anne’ and demand Mazarin or the chancellor as a hos- 

Five presidents and twenty-five councillors instantly threw 
In! Weis sonrlourobon and lod, Molé and tho sest returned 10 te, 
palace amidst abuses and execrations, 

‘The third interview was too much even for the obstinacy of 
Anne. Molé spoke sternly, Monsieur threw himself on his knees 
in entreaty, the princesses who were present wept, and Henrietta 
Maria reminded the queen of the ternble issue of the revolutions 
jm England. As she spoke the merry Inugh of the young king was 
heard in the gardens below, ‘Alas!’ exclaimed Molé in a tone of 

ish, ‘ while that child js playing in happy unconsciousness he is 

his crown. But, madame, the parliamentis also the guardian 

‘of the king in his minority, and—’ he queen by a gesture inter- 

hit * Gentlemen she wld, tretive and oouiider the mattor 

‘Suspend the deliberations of the Chamber of St. Louis until after the 
‘ext vacation, and I will release the prisoner.” 

In this serious condition of affairs it would have been madness 
‘to stand upon a punetilio as to the place of debate, and in the long, 
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Queen. —Becanse, thy onthe earn ‘will not allow me to listen to 
King. —Dear' sey So Yup receive tel} Buclariet ec} 
ad all tag i Up gach SP you'dan'e ka good 


people? 
Queen.—My on, the cardinal tells me, that I must do so for state 
sc eames i me oe 


queen, - 
King—Dear mamma, why do you not conclude a peace abroad ? 
Queen —Because the’ cardi J does not find it convenient, my son ; 
for he says he should not great and honoured, as he is now. 
As the unpopularity of the cardinal was thus shared by the 
queen Paris became 1 Be fom enviable residence, and Anne, tuking 
advantage of the illness of her second son, the little duke of Anjou, 
unnounced publicly that the child had the small-pox, and that it 
would be necessary for the king to remove to the country. The 
| following day Louis was sent to Ruel, the country house of the 
duchesse d'Aiguillon. ‘The queen followed him hereelf after a short 
delay, promising to return with him in eight days. 
I sa for aa Pacin inh Arooe Fieger 
revenge. The first objects of her displeasure were the comte de 


‘igny, who was supposed to have prompted the bold proceed- 
ings of the Chamber of Be Louia; and ML de Chitenuneuf, who had’ 
in. been received at court, but had-now incurred Anne’s dis~ 
tee iy ris 40 ie secuslled ob er iif eses ka tn alk 
ill the king attained his majority before she had recourse to mgour, 
Chavigny was imprisoned at Vincennes and Chiteaumonf was exiled, 
‘The intelligence of these punishments caused a scene of wild 
‘excitement in the parliament, It was unanimously resolved that the 
Princes, the nobles, and officers of the crown should be called 
to take their seats in the aseembly, and deliberate upon the ques~ 
Kfperimed Ta the Chansber of Bt. Louis, and ahr ae ie Areas 
‘of Public Safety, which made arbitrary arrests illegal, and a deputa- 
‘tion was sent to the queen to remonstrate against her proceedings. 
“Anne, when she received the deputation, was surrounded by all 
Yrinces of the blood royal, including the prince de Condé, who 
‘arrived at Ruel a few days provioualy, having been sent for by 
1n's express desire. All present joined in utterly repudiating 
tees of we parlnisiens, ait! ‘Rcige Giaaialec the dap 
‘a triumphant smile and the words, ‘ Gentlemen, you have your 
Nevertheless in his heart Condé was by no mens inclined 
‘oppose entirely any power which might curb the authority of 
fin. ‘The parliament’ he said in a conversation held shorty 
at Paris with the coadjuor Gondy, ‘is precipitate, Wi \ were 
be precipitate, I shonld doubtless reach my ends move thump 
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but my name is Louis de Bourbon, and I will do nothing 
to shake the power of the crown. Are these square-caps mad 
Do they want to force me into a civil war, or to tempt me to 
strangle them and their borabast, and thus to put above their heads 
and my own that ragamuffin Sicilian who will destroy us all?’ 

On receiving the answer brought by the deputation, the parlis- 
ment indignantly began to take measures to withstand by force any 
violence which might be offered to its members, whilat the alarm of 
the citizens was increased by the rumour that the queen intended to 
besiege the city, and by the departure from Paris of others of the 
royal family, including the little duke of Anjou, who for security was 
wrapped up in shawls by his attendant, and deposited as a bundle 
under the back seat of his coach, where he lay perfectly still whilst 
the guard at the barriers roughly examined the interior of the 
carriage, Mazarin’s nieces were also removed from the nunnery of 
the Val de Grace, for they were not safe in the capital, men and 
boys in the streets shouting as they sang the ‘ Mazarinades '— 

Paris swoare to cut in a hundred pieces 
‘All who shall dare to shelter the nieces. 





The rumour of a siege was no idle talk. Anne was resolved 
upon it in her own mind, but when she assembled her council, 
her great disappointment, Condé advised conciliation, and under- 
took himself the office of mediator, Mazarin seconding the proposal. 

The negotiation ended favourably for the parliament, and the 
Article of Public Safety was brought to the queen for signature. 

‘Anne shed tears as she affixed her name to the concession by’ 
which she yielded the royal privilege that had placed the liberty of 
any obnoxious subject in the sovereing’s power. Her indignation 
was especially roused against the prince de Condé. But for him sbe 
might have been able still to resist the parliament, which, though 
only a court of lawyers, had assumed the functions belonging to the 
States-General, and thus excited the contempt of the princes and 
nobles even whilst they submitted to its usurpations, 

The treaty of peace with Germany, commonly known as the 
‘Treaty of Westphalia, was signed at Munster on the same day thtt 
Anne gave her unwilling sanction to the Article of Public Safety— 
the 24th of October, 1648. By it Alsace, with the exception of 
Strasburg, was ceded to France, and the French dominions were tht 
extended to the long-coveted boundary of the Rhine. Metz, 
and Verdun were also restored, and Pignerol in Piedmont, sd 
Brisach on the farther side of the Rhine, recognised as Fresh 
towns. The general result of the long war was the diminution of 


\ Paris jure de mettre on cont pi 
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the power of the honse of Austria, and Mazarin clevet wre 
to farther tis, hi main object, by obtaining for of 
Germany the power of negotiating alliuness without the emperor, 
‘and, in fact, rendering them quite independent. 
But Germany was thus weakened rather than benefited, and not, 
till our own day has the fatal mistake been remedied by the restoran 
ef the sovereign of the emperor, ‘The Treaty of West- 
patience religiously, liberty of conscience 
Caria throughout the aaa Ban was not included 
in it, and war set ged that country contin 
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Louis x1v. (continued.) 
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"Tue forcign policy of Mazarin had no doubt been wise and success 
ful, but this fact failed to render him more popular in France gene- 
rally, whilst it required his utmost sagac' maacin to steer clearly throngh 
the selfish intrigues of his professed friends at court, 
ae new cause of uneasiness from the latter source was just at this 
him, He had promised the abbé de la Rivitre, 
| seared Gaston of Orleans, fo poe for him the dignity 
‘of cardinal on the first opportunity, and the nomination hadactually 
“been made, The prince de Conty, Condé's brother, though weak in 
“mind as in body, was unfortunately seized with the same ambition, 
Condé demanded that the nomination of the abbé should be 
ed. The queen and Mazarin were compelled to.yield. Indig- 
t at his favourite's disappointment, Monsieur demanded a private 
of the queen. Anne strove to mollify him and 
‘not to quit the court, as he had threatened. " Monsieur imperti- 
ly replied, ‘As for leaving the court, madame—where 1 am 
18 to me to be, and is, the court,’ To which Anne retorted as 
‘bade him farewell, ‘Adieu, monsieur ; I will try to console my~ 
for your absence, and so to contrive that the King’s court. shall 
no loss by your ill-will.’ 
‘The next day, with a heavy heart, Anne returned to Paris, 
seompanied by hy Condé. Respectful silence for the most part marked 
till the cortége had actually passed, and then a mocking 
‘of defiance broke forth from the insolent populace, ending with— 















‘She bas come back— 
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and with such greetings sounding in her ears the queen entered the 
Palais Royal. 

The day after Monsieur arrived, and all persons hostile to the 

court flocked around him. For a short time he the focus of 
‘opposition; but becoming alarmed at his own position, he took to 
his bed, under pretence of a fit of the gout, listened courteously to 
messages sent him by the queen, and at length made up the quarrel. 

Peace was now restored on the surface, but beneath lurked sus- 
picion and animosity. 

‘The queen was almost a prisoner in her palace, for when she 
appeared in public her coach was followed by a hooting mob, watch- 
ing, as they did not hesitate to declare, lest she should take the king 
from Paris. A chivalrous prince like Condé could scarcely fail to 
be touched by these indignities offered to a sovereign and a woman, 
and Anne’s fascination of manner won his admiration, even while he 
despised her for her subjection to Mazarin. Jealousy of the duke 
of Orleans was also 2 powerful motive for expousing the royal side. 
If Anne were deposed the duke would be the young king’s guardian, 
and this idea was hateful to the proud spirit of Condé. For the 
moment, however, it was necessary to put jealousy in the background, 
and as the insolence of the people and the encroachments of the 
parliament increased, Condé found himself involved in what might 
almost be called a plot for putting an end to a state of affairs 10 de- 
grading to the crown by retiring with the queen and her son from 
Paris, and then reducing the city to obedience by blockade. 

To keep such an idea entirely concealed was impossible. Goody's 
quick eye saw, and his ready ear heard, everything of importance, 
and he took his measures accordingly. ‘Condé had resisted his fat- 
teries, but the weak prince de Conty might easily be won over through 
the influence of his graceful, clever, and intriguing sister, the duchesg 
de Longueville, and with a prince of the blood royal to suppott 
him the coadjutor felt that he might fairly hope to carry out all 
objects. With this view he took the preliminary step of winning the 
duchesse de Longueville to his party, which now began to be know® 
as the party of the ‘ Frondeurs,’ an epithet derived from the custom of 
the idle boys of Paris to fight in the streets with slings (‘fronde’) 
and stones. 

Madame de Longueville, who had a mania for political impo 
tance, had never been popular at the court. The queen disliked bet 
drawling manner and thought her conceited and pretentious At 
this time she had a quarrel with her brother the prince de Coad 
Aecause he had refused to use his influence to procure for her hat 
band the post of governor of Ilivre de Grice, and had made som 
bitter remark on the levity of her conduct, which he said brougtt 
disgrace on the family. 
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him, he still declined to take arms in the queen’s service. 

"he discontented nobles and the parliament, however, would 
have had much difficulty in carrying out their plans but for the 
exasperated feeling of the middle classes, on account of the recent 

fiation of certain large sums which had been lent by them for 
the public service. Government securities had become actually 
worthless, and although the dishonesty had been sanctioned by the 
iment ns ni ‘on account of the state of the royal finances, 

‘was not the less attributed to Mazarin’s extravagance. 

The queen now employed all her art of fasciuation to win over 
“the duke of Orleans to the project of leaving Paris and then subduing 
it by a blockade, Monsieur was at first struck with dismay, but 

{nne’s pertinacity was successful, and he consented to bear his part 
‘the dangerousscheme, The night of the 5th of January, 1649, was 
ixed for the departure. 

"In order to give the queen the opportunity for carrying out her 
i tions without interruption, a great entertainment was given by 
marquis de Grammont, one of the very few persons in Anne's 
dence. When the guests were assembled the doors were closed 
nd no one was allowed to leave the house. Some rumours of the 
ed step had been heard, but little importance was attached to 
n, for there had been none of the usual preparations before remov— 
from one palace to another, and which involved carrying with the 
ourt the hangings, beds, and other furniture required for the use of 
‘sovereign, none of the royal palaces being completely fitted up. 
‘Anne held a reception in her small saloon in the evening, and 
ned intent only upon watching the games of kent Ae king, who 
playing about the room, Presently the duchesse de la Trémouille, 
‘sister of the duc de Bouillon, came in, and seating herself \ve- 
the queen, whispered to madame de Motteville, ‘There 1s © 
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rumour that the queen leaves Paris to-night.’ Madame de Motte- 
ville glanced at the queen, and seeing her perfect calmness 
her shoulders, and by signs showed her disbelief; and the duchess 
was apparently satisfied. By nine o'clock everyone had retired 
except the few ladies who were especially in the queen's intimacy. 
‘With them she still kept up the same farce, conversing about her in- 
tentions for the next day, and promising the little duke of Anjou 
that he should accompany her to the convent of the Val de Grice,s 
hope which supported the little prince under the trying ordeal of 
being obliged to go to bed, whilst king Louis sat up rather longer to 
enjoy a Twelfth cake, produced by one of the ladies, 

His majesty, however, was at last summoned to bed by ML de 
Villeroy, and then the queen and her ladies gathered together for a 
free and pleasant talk. Madame de Motteville alluded to the report 
she had heard, and the whole party laughed and jested about it; but 
Anne afterwards declared that she felt much confusion at the thought 
of leaving her ladies alone in a town she was going to besiege. 

Before the party broke up Beringhen, the queen's equery, 
entered. Anne took him apart and ordered that two coaches should 
be ready at three o'clock in the morning at the garden entrance of 
the Palais Royal. She then returned to her ladies, saying that sbe 
had sent for Beringhen to speak about a charitable errand. Stil 
the ladies had no suspicion until one of the queen’s favourite at- 
tendants, who had been dining with madame de Beringhen, came in 
and whispered amongst them the same report. ‘The queen, 
before a large mirror, watched them, and presently, rising suddenly, 
she retired to her bedroom, and left them in consternation, which 
‘M. de Comminges, who was on guard in the ante-room, did his best 
tw soothe, laughing at their fears till they also departed to rest. 

Tt was one o'clock in the morning when the queen rose, and 
sending for marshal Villeroy, who slept in the king’s room, gave 
that the child should be awaked and dressed, and that the gentie- 
men-in-waiting should also be aroused and the captain of the guard 
told that his services would be required. 

Mazarin, Condé, and Monsieur were in like manner making 
their preparations for departure; Condé presented his wife with 8 
letter from the queen, which demanded her attendance, and the 
went to the bedside of the prince de Conty, and, in spite of bis 
piteous entreaties, compelled him to accompany him. Commingesr™ 
paired to the Tuileries to awaken mademoiselle de Montpensier, whot 
keen curiosity had already guessed what was going on, and whe 
first words to Comminges were, ‘Am I not requested to leave Paris”” 
Only the duchesse de Longueville declined to obey the royal summa 
professing that her state of health would not permit her to dos” 

The night wasdark and the weather bitterly cold, and on arrive 
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_at St. Germain the court found neither beds, food, firing, nor 
ants. Except royal famil ne gear sone ep 
on straw. Tiademsintl re be raiaeed ape ie! 

says, | seen vale 
and my were boarded, as there were no 
‘sashes in them; my mattress was on the ground, and my sister, who 
had no bed, slept with me. I was obliged to sing to Inll her to sleep, 
oy copay hoa juently terrified me by ee! 
cout that she saw a ghost; so I had to sing again to quiet her; 
thus my 
ies more comfortably lodged than her ladies, but 
gil anger ma themuclved fale by sil for the fret fow aya. 
provisions, furniture, &c., began to pour in from the neigh- 
ree dni tn usm rackobtete ccnggiel ooucul ie pica 
of Paris in ove of Mademoiselle's coaches. 
A message from the queen at five o'clock in the morning had in- 
Beare arrt mtconsalt oi tuysobe Geneinictiowes 
Bit Bacay bal oreo atten va He was 
seid ae ree Wie Geet epee 

‘men to the bourhood of Paris. Whilst Gondy was 

eater “M. de Blanemesnil arrived in reat ieaon and the 

“two men sallied forth in the wintry dawn to investigate the stata of the 

city. The markets were filling, but when a sudden cry “Lhe king is 

gone!" arose, the Ga sadigtcird fhe er «psc 4 
c around the Hotel de Ville, where the city authorities were 


‘assembling, to hear a communication from the queen to the governor 
of Paris. It was to this effec meee akin cee pote 


authority, and aan gone to the 
mefal lengths cf conspiring to seize his person.’ 

‘The vagueness of these accusations created general alarm. ‘The 
jator announced publicly that he was going to St. Germain, 
peste with tears in his eyes, he ee ee 
° crowds as he drove through the streets. ‘The 

dand declared that he should not leave the city. He hole 

"bead sorrowfully and it his friends not to detain him. Of 

they acted on the hint dealer in firewood seized the horses 
hls viragoes forced open the carriage door. The coad- 
‘was placed on a dray and borne back in triumph to the 
palace, whilst the mob made a bonfire of his coach. 
PA Wmanble letter from Gondy to the quoen asmured her majesty 
she had been forcibly prevented from Sbeying be etcomaall; at 
tieh Anne was indignant and Condé laughed ironically. 


o 
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But the prospects of the parliament and the conspirators were 
not aatisfuctory. Conty, the proposed head of the rebellion, had been 
carried off, and the duchesse de Longueville wrung her hands as he 
informed the coadjutor that her husband, who had been abeent in 
Normandy, had now gone straight to St. Germain. Meseengers went 
backwards and forwards between Paris and St. Germait ring the 
mandates from the king and the replies from the parliament, whilst 
preparations were made on the one hand for defending Paris, and oa 
the other for gathering together the troops which were to coerce it 
The negotiations were not of a very friendly nature. Anne declared 
that she would return to Paris if as she entered at one gate the par- 
Jiament would march out at the other; and the parliament in return 
issued a decree of outlawry against Mazarin. 

In their great need of a head the parliament turned to the de 
d'Elbceuf, a prince of the house of Lorraine-Guise, and who would 
with fairness endeavour to bring about an accommodation. This 
was precisely what the coadjutor did not wish, and in disguise he 
perambulated the town at night, telling everyone that D’Elbaruf was 
@ spy sent by the queen, and intended to betray the city. He had 
just returned from one of these rambles when a servant rushed into 
his room with the news that M. de Conty and the duc de Longue 
ville were knocking for admission at one of the gates of Paris, but 
that the people suspected them, and had pointed a cannon at the 
gate. Wild with excitement, (iondy hastened to the house of 
Brouseel, and pulling him ont of his bed made him go with him to the 
Porte St. Honoré, preceded by a dozen torches. It was 
daylight before the furious harangues of the coadjutor could obtain 
the admission of the princes, and it was then known that they had 
fled secretly from St. Germain, Conty being irritated by his brother's 
taunts at his incapacity, and the duc de Longueville indignant 
some remarks made by Condé upon his wife. 

The presence of the prince de Conty caused much debslt 
amongst the parliamentary leaders. The duc d’Elbcuf had bea 
appointed general-in-chief, but the prince de Conty certainly woald 
not submit to him ; yet he could not take the command himself. Os 
the morning of the 1th of January the prince went in state to tht 
Palais de Justice, and thither the due d’Elbeuf also repaired, so 
‘a scene of discord ensued. The due de Bouillon, marshal de 
Mothe, and the duc de Longueville offered their services to O 
prinee, and the duc de Longueville declared that, as a pledge.of bi 
fidelity, he would, if the members permitted, send his duchess and bi# 
children to take up their residence at the Hétel de Ville, in the ve] 
centre of the city. 

‘The coadjutor no suoner heard this suggestion than he left # 
chamber and drove off in the duke’s splendid carriage to the 
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entered, and after a few minutes returned, accom- 
ove Minot vod her four aulldeen the Auckemsday hae 


Wa at merely thrown a veil over her head. 

‘Hotel de Bouillon was next visited. Madame de Bouillon 
her ae were placed in the coach, and all were taken to the 
Hotel de Ville, No one concerned in this singular proceeding was 
snirprised, for the measure had been partly discussed on the previous 
evening with Gondy. 

‘The coadjutor himself gives an account of the effect of this 
munaavre upon the citizens, who were anxiously awaiting the pro- 
elamation of the chamber us to the chief command of the army, and 
in their excitement Tad clambered even to the roofs of the houses. 
* Imagine,’ he says, ‘ the effect produced by the sudden apparition of 
“two most lovely women on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville—the 
‘more charming as their aspect and dress showed easy negligence and 
haste. Each of the ladies carried a child in her arms, beautiful as 
its mother, ‘The place was crowded ; the men uttered cheers of joy, 
and the women wept with emotion. 
Gondy having brought his heroines to their post, threw 500 
les out of the windows to the crowd, and then went back to 


of the city. 
* Ladies,' replied the provost Féron, ‘we have but small accom= 
tion here for persons of your dignity, and we do not doube 
fidelity of M. de Lougnevitie. 


however, was not to be moved by such 

irs, beds, and’ tables," she said, ‘should be sent from 

Loreucril ; and—Were there any rats im that room?? An 
was given in the affirmative. ‘Then,’ she added, ‘we will 

have several cats sent from my hotel. cen 

Hiipicity alhcritien atcctirabed, and taatemerde 

jetly established herve the Hove! de Ville; madame de Bouillon, 


er, returned home, 
Hn q 
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In the meantime the departure of the prince de Conty and the 
due de Longueville had greatly troubled the royal party at St. Ger- 
main ; the queen was gloomy, Condé wild with rage, Mazarin suspi- 
cious, whilst Gaston of Orleans senselesily turned everything into 
ridicule. All, however, were of one mind asto the siege of Paris, and 
by the 10th of January the army of Condé had seized the chief 
avenues to the capital and garrisoned the neighbouring villages. * 

The parliament began hostilities. ‘Their troops attacked the 
Bastille, which was held by M. de Tremblay, an adherent of the 
queen. The duchesse de Longueville and her female friends looked 
upon this as an amusement. Dressed in blue ailk, they eat in the 
arsenal gardens near the Bastille to watch the conflict. Presently 
‘great roar of artillery shook the place, the gates of the Bastille 
were opened, the drawbridge was lowered, M, de Tremblay and his 
little garrison emerged and presented the keys of the fortress to the 
duc de Montbazon, and everyone went home to rejoice in the 
success of the parliament and the union. 

This small siege was followed by equally small battles. In the 
first sortie the city bands no sooner confronted the king's soldiers 
than they turned and fled wildly back to the city gates, where they 
were received with derisive cheers; and this was a fair sample of 
the support the parliament had to expect. Condé’s hope lay in the 
junction of the army of marshal Turenne, which would enable him 
to blockade the city and reduce it by famine. As yet there were 
many inlets by which food could be brought in, and the contest 
was looked upon in Paris as a mere farce. The lower orders 
regarded the sallies of the civie forces only as a pleasant excitement, 
and keenly enjoyed the caricatures and squibs to which they gave rise. 
The permission given them by the civic authorities to roam through 
the Palais Mazarin was also a never-ending source of amusement, 
whilst the sight of the rare treasures—the marble statues, tables of 
lapis lazuli inlaid with gold, Turkey and Persian carpets, je 
clocks and tortoiseshell cabinets—kept up the popular indignation 
against the ‘Italian vagabond,’ as Mazarin was called, who only tea 
years before had arrived in France penniless, A coarse caricature 
expressed the general feeling. It represented the queen and her mt, 
starved, on their knees before Mazarin, who, dressed in his cardioal’s 
robes, and fat and puffed up, sat stretching out his hand to give # 
crust of bread to the supplicants. 

‘The duchesse de Longueville—the queen of the Fronde—and ber 
friends were as idly merry as the mob. Civilians, members of the 
parliament, soldiers, bishops, monks, gay cavaliers—all that was dit 
tinguished ‘and witty in the capital—assembled nightly at the Hoel 

e Ville. 
Without—braving the cold of the January night, the crowd 
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waited in fhe saily-lighted place to see some popular favourite, or 
madame de Longueville herself, appear on the balcony, whilst martial 
trnmpets sounded and noisy actors performed some new comedy, or 
amused the people with the last ‘Mazarinade.’ Within, dancing 
light but clever conversation kept sie: spirits of the guests, If 
‘ conflict had taken place during the day the wit became only 
the more frequent, the puns were poured forth the faster. If matters 
wore an awkward aspect a private council of war was easily held. 
Only two persons of rank kept aloof from this ill-omened frivolity— 
the ‘unsoeiable due de Bouillon, who, with the excuse of gout, shut 
himself up in his hétel, and the unhappy Henrietta Maria, queen 
of England, whose husband was on trial for his life before his own 
subjects, Living at the Louvre, she was so poor as to be without 
food or fuel, and was obliged to keep her little girl in bed for 
warmth. The coadjutor at last procured her a sion from the 

imment. But the views of Henrietta Maria and of the duchesse 

Longueville upon the subject of popular insurrection must have 

| been widely different. 

ilar hero of the Fronde was the handsome, fairhaired, 
blue-eyed duc de Beaufort, His courteous manners and knowledge 
of Parisian slang, added to a certain noisy importance of manner, 
gave him immense influence in controlling the mobs, ‘The power 
‘of such things with the people can scarcely be estimated,’ writes the 
coadjutor. ‘I wanted a phantom behind whieh to hide myself, and 
it was lucky for me that I discovered it in this grandson of Henry the 
Great, who spoke the language of the “halles” (the public markets), 
which is not a.common qualification in the sons of Henry the Great! 
| ‘Phe due de Beanfort kept up a political intrigue with Spain, 
throngh madame de Chevreuse at Brussels, and so did Gondy and 
several of the disaffected nobles. They foresaw that the parliament 
might at any moment be induced to make terms with the queen and 
abandon them ; and their only reliance would then be on foreign sup- 
port. The parliament, on the other hand, had but little confidence in 
the nobles, and before Jong a decided reaction in favour of the royal 
cause began, It was increased by the need of money. Commerce 
was, of course, extinct. Many of the large houses were closed, und 
1s who had oceupied handsome apartments were obliged to re- 
| move to poorer lodgings, to the great loss of the householders. ‘The 
military parade was becoming wearisome to the citizens, and they 

were ashamed of the absurd exploits of their own forces, 

‘The incipient inclination for peace was strengthened by a suc 
cessful attack made by the army of Condé on Charenton, a village 
close to Paris. In one hour after the assault the houses were in 
‘ashes, and only one person survived the massacre which followed 

und 
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‘This was war in real earnest, and both the parliament and the people 
were awakened to the fact that they were playing a desperate game. 
‘The queon had, indeed, almost equal cause to desire peace. St. Ger- 
main was dull, and she had been accustomed to amusement. To 
drive through the quict park attended by only one lady was very 
different from passing through the gay and noixy streets of Paris. 
Anne was sad, and she was also in a certain sense friendles. 
Neither Gaston of Orleans nor Condé was likely to make sacritices 
for the royal cause. 

Mazarin himself recommended concession. The noble-minded 
‘Molé and the honest-hearted Talon were, he knew, really loyal, 
though they had sanctioned acts in opposition to the crown ; but the 
lords were false. They would never hesitate to bring upon France 
the miseries of a Spanish invasion, and this was the chief dread by 
which Anne could be worked upor. 

But there was yet another fecling which the subtle Mazarin 
knew well how to touch—jealousy of Condé. The surrender of 
Paris to the army of the prince would make Condé the dictator 
of France. What then would be the position of the queen? What 
would be the fate of her minister? ‘These questions pressed pain- 
fully upon the queen's mind, and at length, on the 12th of February, 
a negotiation with the parliament was opened. It was carried cn 
at St. Germain, whither Talon and several of the parliamentary 
members repaired, though sorely against the wishes of Gondy. 
The coadjutor had already been in treaty with Spain for military 
support, und a Spanish envoy had actually arrived in Paris from the 
arcliduke Leopold, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, bringing 
with him several blank forms, signed by thearchduke. Gondy now 
filled up one of these forms, s0 as to make it appear to be a letter 
from the Spanish governor to the Paris parliament, and then in- 
structed the envoy to present it as his credential when admitted to 
an interview with the chamber. 

‘The first notification of the arrival of the Spanish envoy was 
made to the parliament at the very time when Talon and hiscol- 
leagues, having returned from St. Germain, were relating the cour 
teous reception given them by the queen, and the consequent hope 

of reconciliation. Molé started up in indignation at the bare ida 
of treating with an enemy of the country, but his opposition ¥s 
overruled. and the envoy was admitted and made his proposls 
which included peace with France, and, if the parliament 
deem it necessary, military support in the quarrel with the crow. 

A deep silence followed, till Molé ordered the envoy to be est 
ducted from the chamber, and then, without comment, proposed ths! 
the archduke's letters and a copy of the offers he had made should 
at once be sent to the king, To this no opposition was made, 
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jn the afternoon a deputation i ois “ae aaron 
‘They returned far less hopeful of peace than when they set out, 
‘The queen had been indignant even at the reception of the envoy. 
As a condition of forgiveness she required that the parliament 
should be exiled from Paris at least for a time, and she had only 
been persuaded to allow one passage to be opened by which pro- 
visions might enter the city. 

And yet at that very time Anne had received a warning from 
‘a neighbouring state which, as Molé himself reminded Mazarin in 
private interview, might well make both king and people reflect, 
Charles I. of England bad been executed only three weeks before. 

‘The intelligence of this terrible event was brought to Henrietia 
Maria at the Louvre on the 19th of February. There madame de 
Motteville, who had just received permission to join the queen at 

her a farewell visit, 

‘Tell the queen,’ said the unbappy widow, as she lay on a couch 
in her dreary darkened room, ‘in what a miserable condition you 
Jeave me. Say to her that the death of the king my lord befell 
hhim because he never heard the truth. Therefore [ counsel her not 
‘to irritate her people unless she is certain of power to subdue them, 
Adjure her to listen to the truth and to strive to extract it.’ Tears 



















prevented the queen from saying more, and madame de Motteville 
) ‘Tetired “git ggtealaaia to one who was but little capable of 


"Many i ‘Tong were the discussions in the Paris chamber before 
“ real understanding between the two parties could be reached. The 
“nobles in the meantime became still more bent upon an alliance 
with Spain, but they could not reckon on all their former supporters, 

de Lougueville, weary of her sojourn at the Hotel de 

had returned to her own home. She was as changeable as 
the wind, and for the moment appeared to have Jost her interest in 

he rebellion, probably because her brother Condé, the hero of the 
a ‘his contempt for the low mob with whom she had 
herself. ‘The prince de Conty was little able to beur 
ips of a besieged city, and the coadjutor was nowilling 
himself pene terabiy to a doubtful cause. Rumours were, 
F, afloat that Turenne intended to declare himself for the 
against Mazarin. But they were only eer a and oa 

petieedor hoped they might instead win him to their side, 
declaration was, however, indispensable, as Gondy stated it ae a 
with Turenne’s brother and sister-in-law, the duc and 
de Bonillon. * If, indeed, that could be obtained, he would 
hhesitate himselé to beard the parliament.’ 
*Do you promise?! asked the duchess enthusiastically, ‘Faith- 

wmadame,’ replied Gondy; ‘and I will sign the engagement 
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day. Molé replied by unfolding the parchment and exhibiting the 

treaty. ‘The same day, late in the evening, he and his coll 
returned to Paris, and at seven o'clock the next morning the chamber 
met. Molé began to read aloud his report. Clamorous comments 
interrupted him, and as be ended a thundering refusal of assent to 
the treaty waa heard; and then the prince de Conty ina low, plaintiva 
tone reproached the president for perfidy, whilst the duc de Bouillon 
blufily asked for a passport to leave the kingdom, now that Mnzarin 
‘was to be reinstated. The clamour here increased, some members 
shouting to be heard, others standing on benches and gesticulating 

‘wildly. From the streets came the cries, ‘No Mazarin |" No peace 
de Conty complained that the trea Kad beset 
<aee Can ‘Molé started from his seat, “What, sir, do you ask 
why we concluded peace without your participation?’ We did so 
to prevent the traitorous designs ‘of yourself and your colleagues. 
Your letters, which we have read, summoned thearchduke into France, 
and would have delivered this fair kingdom to the ravages of an 


enem) 

The acted with the advice of certain members of this chamber,’ 
murmured the trembling Conty. ‘Name them! name them 1" cried 
‘Molé. ‘ We will arraign them as traitors’ Conty muttered that the 
princes wore ready to draw the eword against the archduke. ‘Say, 
then, iountly, exclaimed Molé, * wb you will be included in 

phe signed. Answer yes or no.’ 

is moment yells burst from the outer hall. ‘Down with 
‘Mazarin! On to St. Germain! To the river with all Mazarins!’ 
mingled with shouts for the head of Molé. ‘Two ushers rushed in, 
‘saying that the people demanded to speak with the duc de Beaufort, 
and the duke went out. A troop of virngoes were preparing to 
batter in the doors of the inner hall The duke unsheathed his 
‘sword, and waving it exclaimed, * At least, ladies, this sword shall 
‘never fight for Mazarin.” A member who was with him entreated 
the mob to respect the lives of the king's officers. ‘What!’ shouted 
a muffin. ‘The peopie made the king who made the parlia~ 
ment! Why should one be respected more than the other ?' and 
ibrtegh-wcine sida: occa wits opaced git hasetnians 
eee the’ qalledes of the ebamber, Sey rushed up shriekiog 

iter ingiaotksts nthe anembere below: 
| acts guthered round Molé, entreating him to escape 
by a private door bebind the, throne. But the president. stood im- 
movable; not a feature changed. Gondy, mounting ona bench, 
| began to harangue the insurgents in the gallery. His speech was 
interrupted hy cheers and laughter, and several tauskets were dis 
ebarged, but only struck the opposite wall, Mold then prepared to 
leave the Palais de Justice by the grand staircase. Gondy and the 
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£ court did not at once return to Paris. The summer months 
te spent at Compiegne, whither the queen was accompanied by the 
yelder nieces of Mazarin, the countess Anna Martinozz’ at the 
‘rather sentimental Laura di Mancini. A marriage between the 
¢de Mereeurand Laura di Mancini had been for some time under 
(sideration, and the queen approved it; but the prince de Condé 
s violently opposed to it. ‘M. de Vendéme,’ he said, ‘sought tho 
ance of the little Mazarinette only that he might obtain the post 
high admiral, which had been promised him.’ Mazarin declured 
tif the marriage displeased the prince he was willing to relinquish 
ind send his niece to a convent;! but nothing mollified the ill-~ 
mour of Condé, who exasperated the Fronde as well as the court 
his insolence, speaking of the duc de Beaufort as a great swaz- 
1g, blustering booby, fit only to govern such deities ns ‘mes- 
de Ia halle’ (the market women); and at length, to the 
relief of the court, he left Compidgne and retired to Dijon, 
said, ‘to repose himself and reflect," 

cardinal took the departure of the military hero with much 
imity. He gave the command of the Flemish army to M. 
rt, and sent him to besiege Cambray, and he himself, with 
een and the young king, spent a short time at Amiens super- 
the affairs of the war. Cambray was not taken, much to 
jinal's disappointment, but D'Harcourt was suecessinl in his 
‘ied his forces into the heart of the Low 
Tt was not satisfactory, however, to the Parisians that 
should spend her time in the provinces, The shopkeepers 

over the stagnation of tmde and the long lines of wi 
and the citizens declared that « republic like Eng- 
ibetter than the present state of affairs. Anne still delayed. 
‘both for Mazarin and herself, and was but little moved 
800 members of the trades guilds of Paris hurried to 
to supplicate her to return, whilst a loyal cutler, on. hi 
lasing much gesticulation, pronounced the address with 
only reply was that when the city of Paris had purified 
ateex od rebalO TS king would think of returning. 


of the duc de Meremur and Laura @i Maven’, shoughs 
1¢ moment, took place not Jong after. 
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The urgent entreaties of Molé, however, supported by Condé, at 
length prevailed, and on the’18th of August the royal carriage was 
seen once more at the gates of the Palais Royal, having taken 
nine hours to make a journey of a few miles, in weather almost 
unbearable from heat. “The reception of the royal party, and even 
of Mazarin, was enthusiastic, the mob crowding near to gaze upon 
the cardinal, remarking that he was handsome, and assuring him, as 
they held out their hands to him,'that they liked him, whilst others 
cried out that they would drink to his health; they had been deceived 
respecting him. 

It was midnight before the queen entered the splendid hall of 
her palace, which was blazing with lights and crowded with gentle 
men of note of both factions, and with splendidly dressed ladies, con- 
icuous amongst whom was madame de Chevreuse, who had been 

specially permitted to return to Paris. 

The hearty acclamations touched the queen deeply, and turning to 
Condé she said, raising her voice so that all might hear, ‘ Monsei- 
gneur, you have nobly fulfilled your promise to bring back your king 
and his honoured minister to Paris. I thank you in my own name 
and in that of the king.’ Then re-entering her former a] 
she gave vent to her passionate emotions in tears as she knelt before 
the altar in her oratory. 

The coadjutor, at the head of the clergy of Paris, presented 
himself at the palace on the following morning. Gundy’s manner 
was nervous as he delivered the address, and Anne, when 
asked by some of her ladies whether she had remarked his agita- 
tion, quietly replied, ‘How beautiful a thing is innocence!’ The 
parliament of Paris and the heads of the university were also ad- 
mitted to an audience, and on the following day the young king 
rode in procession to the church of St. Louis, in the Rue & 
‘Antoine, there to make his offerings ; whilst, us a final termination 
to all these scenes of reconciliation, the queen was waylaid by the 
market women as she was going to attend mass at Notre Dame, and 
allowed them to crowd around her coach so as to touch her dres 
whilst howling and crying they begged her pardon, and assured he 
they were very glad to see her again. 

‘The queen might now, perhaps, have promised herself peace bat 
for the impertinent assumption of the prince de Condé, which sot 
became intolerable. 

He sat down in her presence, tormented her to invite madame dt 
Longueville to the palace, insisted that the court etiquette should be 
broken through, and that the duchesse de la Rochefoucauld, whom bt 
saw reason to please, should be allowed the honour of the ‘ tabourtt 
Setting aside the barriers between the sovereign and the priness 
the blood, he invited the young king wo yoy at bowls and tennis int? 
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Biss Geadiiad cestesn ci ol elie onde Hae 
in, whom he addressed as ‘my fine fellow’ (‘mon brave’) and ‘the 


sion he addressed a letter to the cardinal ‘Al Ilustrissimo Signor Fac- 
chino’ (‘To the Most Illustrious Head Porter’), whilst on another he 
left the room when Mazarin had been talking too much about military 
affiirs in fits of laughter, and with the exclamation, ‘ Adieu, Mara!" 
For the moment Anne took no notice of this impertinence, but her 
‘subtle minister was ever at her side, and though he might long dis- 
semble he was certain to seize the right moment for rey 
‘The cardinal had remarked with some alarm the tone of intimacy 
assumed by Condé and the leaders of the Fronde, and his first step 
‘was to embroil the prince with the disaffected leaders, 20 as effectually 
to prevent anything like joint action. In the most wily manner he 
awakened Condé's suspicions of the viewsof the leaders of the party. 
"The prince was told that the queen had learnt through the cardinals 
paid spies that his life was in from the resentment of the crown 
‘ereditors, who had lately made some claims which Condé had re- 
“sisted but the Froude supported; and on the occasion of a disturb- 
ance in the streets he was entreated not to venture himself into the 
‘streets, but to send his conch. Condé consented, and as the carriage 
pepe Neuf it was actually attacked; a pistol shot was 
and one of the prince's servants was killed. How this occurred 
‘was never distinctly known, but Condé from that time had no doubt 
‘that the chiefs of the Fronde had determined to assassinate him, 
pees himeelf from them he vowed against them vengeance 
to 


The coudjutor and the duc de Beaufort were the chief objects 
‘his wrath, and a petition was presented by him to the parliament, 
ding them of a plot against his life. On the day appointed for 
investigation Gondy, dressed in his archiepiscopal robes, coolly 
to the Palais de Justice, and took his seat in the chamber. 
yndé went in state, escorted by 1,000 gentlemen, who filled the 
and courts of the palace. When the accusation had been set 
and supported by the witnesses, the coadjutor rose to speak in his 
Geos Gandemen? he said, ¢ aie § will scarcely believe 
we have been arraigned on the verbal testimony of infamous 
just escaped from the dungeon—convicted felons. These 
the witnesses of the prince de Condé—are licensed spies, 
hhave licenses, signed by an sngust name, which ought © be 
ed only in upholding righteous laws. Cardinal Mazarin com- 
‘M. Le Tellier to countersign them.’ All eyes were turned 
Condé in dark suspicion. In vain Molé strove to lessen the 
‘of the coadjutor’s announcement, The session broke up in 
wult, and Gondy and Beaufort left the Palais de Justice wmv 
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arm, followed by admiring crowds. The two parties were now at 

open war. Skirmishes in the streets were frequent. Yet the coad- 

jutor preached weekly at Notre Dame on the blessedness of Christian 
charity, and Condé meeting Gondy at the head of a religious pro- 

cession, knelt to receive his blessing. Affairs were brought to a 

climax by Condé’s own folly. 

The young due de Richelieu, the great-nephew and heir of 
cardinal Richelieu, and still a minor, had been brought up by his 
aunt, the duchesse d’Aignillon. He was a handsome but timid boy, 

king Indies’ society and devoted to madame de Pons, a lively 
widow of thirty and the intimate friend of his aunt. ‘How happy 
should I be,’ suid madame d’Aiguillon one day to madame de Pons 
with a sentimental air, ‘ if that boy in a few years’ time showed 
wisdom enough to persevere in his attachment.” ‘Take care what 
you say,’ was the reply of madame de Pons, accompanied by 
‘coquettish laugh ; ‘I vow if my young duke were one day to propose 
matriage to me I should not have courage to resist.’ 

And madame de Pons did not resist. She engaged 
socretly to the duke, whilst at the sme time she allowed madame 
d’Aiguillon to negotiate a marriage between him and the beautiful 
mademoiselle de Chevreuse, whoin he really liked. 

Madame de Pons told her secret to the duchess de Longueville; 
by her it was communicated to Condé as an affair of political import- 
ance, for the duc de Richelien was governor of Havre, and would 
have it in his power greatly to aid the duc de Longueville, who 
was governor of Normandy. Condé at once seized upon the ide 
of the marriage, and having overeome Richelieu’s timidity, invited 
the poor youth to spend a day at his country house, where madame 
de Pons also was a guest. He then brought forward his chaplais, 
und proposed that the marriage should take place on the spot. a2 
hour after the young duke’s arrival madame de Pons was made 
duchesse de Richelieu, the prince de Condé giving her away. To 
arrange the marriage of a wealthy minor without the sanetion of th 
king or the consent of the legal guardians was a grievous offend 
and 80 much did the prince anticipate that the firet act of the queet 
would be to deprive M. de Richelieu of his government, that he sest 
an express messenger tu Havre, with orders that if any officer frost 
the queen arrived hefore the duke, he and his despatches should bt 
forthwith thrown into the sea. 
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voice—' Restore your au madame ; the prince. The 
Fronde hates him, and would wi willingly be d to your majesty.” 
Tt was not a new idea, but it was fraught with peril’ The queen 
sat lost in thought, when the cardinal entered, and was soon followed 
‘by madame de Chevreuse, her whole soul filled with the desire to 
the insult shown to her daughter. The cardinal drew her 
aside, and, after a short conversation, madame de Chevreuse was left 
alone with Anne to exert her influence for the same object which 
the duchesse d’Aiguillon had so boldly suggested—a union with the 
Pronde and the arrest of Condé. 
With some difficulty the queen was induced to consent so fit 18 
Los allow madame de Chevreuse to see the Fronde leaders, and vA 
lag what terms they would be brought to unite 
prince. ‘The following midnight the condjutor, dressed lik 
nbs conducted by a back entrance to the little grey boudoir in th 
Palais Royal—the scene of so many political intrigues. ‘Throwi 
himself at the queen's feet, he entreated her to pardon all that he 
are done against her. ‘The queen accepted his submission, 
the question of union with the Fronde leaders was then 
Tarly discussed, Mazarin appearing unannounced about half an 
‘Boor afterwards and taking part in the conversation, A cardinal’s 
‘hat, to be obtained by Freich influence with the Pope, was the cond- 
jutor's demand for himself ; for his trivnds he desired certain offices. 
“The interview was followed by another on the following night, and 
& written compact was then drawn up. 
“The prince de Condé was not without suspicion of the Msi 
ming against him. ‘It has been reported to me,’ he sai 
‘that you see Gondy in the dark; that he crouches along 
Jing courtier’ dress, Isthis true?’ * A charming figure the cond- 
or would make in trunk hose and plumes, and # red clowk and 
0 the cardinal. * Ah, monseigneur, if ever he 
in this costume you shall have the pleasure of seeing him. 
d Condé was satisfied. 
‘On the 18th of January the princo visited Mazarin, and found 
of the under-secretaries of state, whom he personally disliked, 
at a little table near the cardiual’s desk, ‘The secretary con- 
his papers under the tablecloth. He bud good Treason 
‘£0, for he was toaking out the warrants by which the prince 
Condé and his brother were to be consiguéd to the prison of 


the prince dined for the last time with his mother at 

condé. The princess dowager was out of spirits. She 

been to the Palais Royal in the morning and bad been refused 

: she was oppressed by a foreboding of evil, Atver 
however she returned to the palace and was admiited, ood 
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there Condé found her in the course of the afternoon sitting in the 
queen's room and holding one of her hands, Anne received him 
silently, and the prince soon left her and passed into the great gallery 
in which the members of the council usually assembled. A few 
minutes afterwards Guitaut, the captain of the guard, came up to 
him. The prince, thinking he had some private business with him, 
asked in a whisper if he could serve him? 

‘Monseigneur,’ replied Guitaut, ‘I am ordered to arrest you, the 
prince de Conty, and M. de Longueville.’ 

*You, M. Guitaut—you arrest me?’ exclaimed the prince 
proudly. ‘I conjure you return to the queen and pray her to gire 
me « brief audience.’ 

Guitaut elowly withdrew, and Condé in great agitation repeated 
to Conty and the duc de Longueville what he had just been told. 
After a short interval the reappearance of Guitaut with a body of 
guards made it but too clear that petition and opposition were alike 
vain; and Condé, accompanied by his brother and the duc d¢ 
Longueville, descended a narrow, dark staircase leading to the garden 
postern through which Anne of Austria only one year before bad 
made her escape from Paris by the prince's aid. Here a coach and 
@ squadron of light horse were in readiness. 

“Comrades, this is not like the battle of Lens,’ was Condé’s ex- 
clamation as he entered the coach, which at a rapid pace drove off 0 
Vincennes. 

A dreary arrival that was—a damp room, no fire, a supper f 
coarse bread and a draught of water, and beds of straw. Condé 
jested at his misfortunes, threw himself upon the straw, and slept for 
twelve hours, but the young prince de Conty wept bitterly, and w# 
joined in his lamentations by the duc de Longueville, who wa 
suffering from a fit of the gout. ‘The following day, however, 
appearance of the prison was quite changed ; for the queen, matisbel 
with their imprisonment, sent handsome furniture, books, attendants 
and cooks from Paris. In many respects they had less to 
than their friends, Madame de Longueville was spending 
afternoon with her friend Anne de Gonzague,' princess Palatine, 
cleverest and the most beautiful woman in Paria, when she 
of the arrest of her husband and brothers. No time was to be loti 
escaping herself, and by the aid of the duc de Ia Rochefoucauld 
found a hiding-place in the cellar of a small house in the Faubosy 
St. Germain, where she passed the night. The next day she 
from Paris, and made her way to Dieppe, which was in the hand: 
an old retainer of the Longueville family, and here, with her 

' Anne de Gonzague, daughter of the duke of Mantua, had married 
son of Elizabeth Stunrt, daughter of James I. of England, electrees Pasti# 
and queen of Bohemia for one year. 
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boldness, she caused the standard to be torn from the keep, and 
pone dea preparat resistance, proclaimed that she would 

xy down arms until her husband and her brothers were set free. 

‘The arrest of the princes took place about three o’elock in the 

afternoon, At midnight the queen gave an audience to her new 

friends the leading members of the Fronde, Molé was received with 

peculiar graciousness, but his face was disturbed. The queen had 

jproken her promise to make no summary arrests, and his confidence 
was shaken. 

pore following day Anne addressed a letter of explanation to 

parliament. It was received with deference, but the duc de 

Boulos, the duc de St, Simon, and other nobles retired from the 

court; numbers of gentlemen followed them, and prepared to set 

‘up the standard of rebellion in the Provinces. The ores of civil 

war seemed again imminent. The queen's measures were brave 

and energetic. Twelve days after the arrest of the princes she was 
to be seen mounted on horseback, and followed by a troop of sol- 

“diers, on her way to Rouen, where she was received by the comte 

d'Harcourt. Bebore retiring to rest or taking refreshment, she wrote 

orders with her own hund to the commandants of the forts in Nor- 


‘mandy to present themselves within three days before the king. 
de Longueville received a similar command to resign the 

fortress of Dieppe. 
was for the duchess eee a necessity. In the cold 


eee et niatecasy. opening made her way to a little 
ing Village two leagues from Dieppe. A large ship lay at anchor 
‘the offing, and the captain was already prepared to take her, 
necessary, to Amsterdam. The night was stormy; no boat, 
“the fishermen of the place, could live in such a sea, yet one 
Taunched, A hurricane wave overset it, and the unfortunate 
was borne back to the shore insensible. She recovered, and 
‘three leagues farther on foot, and at last sought shelter at the 
of 4 friend in the neighbourhood. A second attempt at escape 
made the next night and stopped, because at the last moment 
duchess was told that the boatman was a traitor and would land 
at Brest. She then assumed a disguise, and for ten day 
along the coast begging for food and shelter, till at length, 
the aid of friend, the captain of gn Englich vessel at Havre 
ed her safely to Holland, from whenee she joined M. de 
who had thrown himself into the fortress of Stenay. 
“Normandy was soon tranquiline, ‘The queen, with her band- 
oung son by her side, rode from town to town, everywhere 
tokens of submission; but the suppression of the rebellion 
recitimacce uidisulaielbewherejiard especially in Guienne, 
the young wife of Condé, Claire Clemence de Bréat (Richeiest s 
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niece), made the most vigorous exertions. Lively, graceful, but not 
handsome, the princesse de Condé had been treated with neglect 
by her husband and his family. She had seen but little of the 
world, and had given no indications of her real energy and prudence. 
But her political plans, formed in conjunction with her mother-in-law, 
and with the concurrence of the duc de Bouillon and the duc de 
Ja Rochefoucauld, and the aid of a parliamentary councillor named 
Lenet, ultimately excited universal admiration. 

Popular discontent was rife in Guienne, and resistance to the 
royal despotism might be easily organised under the guidance of 
the princess. ‘The journey thither was the difficulty. Clemence and 
the princess dowager were living at Chantilly ; but Mazarin, already 
suspicious, had sent orders that they should retire into Berry, under 
the escort of the officer who brought the letters. 

When the messenger arrived the young princess was ill and in 
bed. Lenet advised her to rise, and then directed an English gir, 
one of the princess's maids of honour, who strongly resembled her, 
to take her mistress's place. The gardener's boy was dressed up 
to represent the little duc d’Enghien, and the dowager duches 
pretended illness and took to her bed. Clemence concealed herself 
behind the curtains, and the king’s messenger was introduced. 
Madame de Condé excused herself from not at once obeying the royal 
commands on the score of indisposition, and the officer was then 
conducted to the apartment of the pretended young princess. The 
English girl acted her part well, and the deception was complete. For 
seven days the officer remained at Chantilly—kept there on the pre- 
tence that the princesses were too ill to move—whilst Clemence and het 
child, under the care of Lenet, were making their way to Guienne 

For they had started on foot at eleven o'clock on the very same 
night that the king's officer arrived. A carriage had been sent to mee 
them at the edge of the forest of Chantilly. The princess, thre 
ladies, a physician, and some servants (one of whom carried the dae 
@Enghien) formed one party, Lenet and a body of servants another 
Keeping quite distinct, and lodging at different inns, they inanaged 
to avoid suspicion, and at length reached Bordeaux. 

‘At this point, however, aa unexpected difficulty presented iteel- 
‘Murmuring was sale, insurrection dangerous. So thought the pal 
liament of Bordeaux. The duc de Bouillon tried to rouse the mob 
against the parliament, but only succeeded in exciting a disorder 
tumult, quelled by Clemence, who appeared upon the steps of tt 
Palais de Justice, and waving her hand exclaimed. ‘ Let those t's 
love me follow me!’ and then walked quietly to her own howe, 
followed by the mob, shouting, ‘Long live the princess !’ 

‘The people were enthusiastic, and the parliament at length share! 
the enthusiasm, Bordeaux became a centre of rebellion, and# 
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number of experienced officers joined the prineoss, and negotiations 
‘were opened with the court of Spain. ‘The deception practised on 
the royal messenger had of course been discovered, but it was taken 
by the queen more goodnaturedly than could have been anticipated, 
‘9 obstacle was put in the way of the princess dowager when she 
Jeft Chantilly for Paris; but when she proceeded to petition the 
parliament for her sons, ‘standing herself at the entrance of the hall, 
enveloped in a long black clouk, and holding out her paper to each 
member as he passed, the duke of Orleans, is lieutentant-governor 
during the absence of Anne in the provinces, took alarm, and the 
dowager princess was requested to leave the city. 

A storm was by this time gathering, not only at Bordeaux, 
but in the north, where Turenne, who had espoused the cause of 
the imprisoned princes, was ing to enter France with a force 
‘of 10,000 men, a body of Riamce Spaniards, He would fain 
have marched upon Paris, but the Spanish troops refixsed to follow 
him, and leaving them behind him, Turenne, with a body of 3,000 
horse, proceeded direct to Vincennes. 

‘The pee of the princes had been wearisome, but not alto- 
gether bh ince de Conty read Thomas a Kempis, 
and the nm tale Coad cultivated flowers, and all three gambled, 
but their chief solace lay in constant schemes for escape. 

The government were, however, on the watch, Fant Mia 
efforts were frustrated; but the appearance of Turenne’s army 
brought hope. The queen eont orders to Monsieur that the prisoners 
should be removed to Havre. ‘The ccadjutor, however, urged in the 
council that Havre was under the control of Mazarin, who might at 

any moment make friends with Condé, and suggested the Bastille as 
a safer place, Finally Monsicur, upon his own responsibility, 
decided upon Marcoussy, a magnificent house on an island in 
centre of a lake, about eighteen miles from Paris; and thither, 
‘under a strong escort, the princes were removed. 

‘Turenne’s object was frustrated, and he retired and rejoined his 
Spaniards. But ull his movements at this time were failures. A bod: 
‘of troops had been placed by him in the strong. town of Rhttel- 
Te was besieged by the queen's forces under marshal du Plessie 


|. Tarenno advanced to suecour it. The two armies met, Turenne, 
pion numbers were greatly inferior to those of his opponent, was 
semplecely defeated, and, acompanied by only 150 fled to 
Bar-le-Duc. Hopes of further assistance were given by the 
igrchdake, but by this time the internal afuire of France bad assumed 
| haa reconciliation with the court seemed again 


poe ee ee willing to consider the 
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say nothing 


but Malomeille insisted that the citi 


September a 
the due de Bewufort’s coach. Tiered 
seven effigies of the cardinal were in 
and two oil paintings i 
round Bia neck a a ie 
on one of the bridges. Round these pictures crowds as 
ihr py ery ie peermony cries of neteoa n 
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news alone as outlast Sea excite anxiety, 
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Monsieur, as lieutenant-governor of 
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the princes from Vincennes to 
preseed wish that they ebould be sont to nul 


finally yielded; but once more alone, he 
The next moming he sent for Le ‘Tellier, the 
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found him walking rapidly up and down before the door of the inn 
‘where his train lodged. After storming against the queen for two 
hours Monsieur ordered his horse, mounted, called for pistols, and 
dashed away into the forest, greatly to the perturbation of the 


Anne merely laughed when she received the account of this 
‘behaviour, and certainly she understood him, for at noon he returned, 
sobered but sud, But he revoked his consent, and asked for the paper 
which he had si, Tt was not to be found, ‘It must have been 
taken away,’ said Mazarin, ‘by M. Le Tellier.’ The secretary was 
sent for, but he was out, and he remained out the greater part of 
the day. When he returned it was too late. The order had been 
despatched, and the princes were alroady on their way to Havre. 

The queen's determined act excited loud indignation amongst 
the leaders of the Fronde, and Mazarin, doubtful of their fidelity, 
entreated the queen to hold her court at the Louvre, which was a 
kind of fortress. But Anne was ill and suffering, and the comforts 
of hor own rooms at the Palais Royal were indispensable. She was 
‘unhappy also. The dowager princesse de Condé, once her trusted 
Roti, was dying foo the ctocta ofVansioty: Soe Ler ‘tall Eee 
last message to the queen was affectionate, but she entreated Anne 
to think of death, and remember that no one was safe from the 
changes of fortune, 

A fresh party—that of the New Fronde (‘la Nouvelle Fronde*)— 
was now springing up in distressed Paris. At its head was the 
condjutor Gondy. ‘The qneen had refused to nominate him to the 
‘Pope for the next cardinal’s hat, and Gondy, indignant turned his 
‘mind at once to the liberation of the princes and the downfall of 
Mazarin. 

Communications with Condé and his brothers were earried on 
chiefly through the medium of Anne de Gonzague, by means of small 
silver boxes exactly resembling large crown-pieces—the money then 
in use, and which the prisoners were permitted to receive. The 
answers enclosed in the false coins were either thrown across the 
‘moat or entrusted to one of the offivers of the prison who had been 
bribed to lend his aid. 

The cardinal only faintly surmised the plots again forming 
against him. A warning was, however, given him. ‘The duc de 
Ia Rochefoucauld paid him a midnight visit, and, after telling him 
of the rise of a new faction, said to him oracularly, ‘ Your eminence 
will soon be in mortal peril if you suffer me to descend this stair- 
éase without a promise to release the princes.’ Mazarin smiled 

idly, and taking a dark lantern cautiously followed his visitor 

the stairs, and as he let him out into the street said, ‘Adieu, 
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monsieur ; at our next interview we hope our 
cheerful." 


pen full 

duke, in an 
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wo im amongst 
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the princes should be liberated. President Mfol6 went witli 

tation to the Palais Royal to present to the queen a p 

the subject. The queen was still ill, and Myriam Se bh 

‘The young king, who, being now more than thirteen, 

tained his majority, was seated in an armehair by her side 

and Chiteauneuf were also present, 

‘The president was reverential in bia salatations; but ta! ham 
voice gave an unpleasant emphasis to his enumeration of the 
of the government. Madame he ad in coulusion, +t i 
to inform you, with all possible that 
pipet acer rapepamaings 0 tnt 
owe to the realm will compel us to interfere ef 
of the kingdom and the welfare of the crown,’ 

The young king started up and whispered in = 
‘Say the word, madame; permit me to silence that 
drive him with disgrace from our presence,’ But r 
arm as a sign thathe must be calm, ‘The members made 
ing salutation, and Louis frowned and turned. uside his 
‘Anne bore the rebuke she had received with indie 
But the interview had a very decided effect eee 
after she soph 8 means 2 to the Shas, osha ea 
Turenne y down his arms and give up Stenay the 
should be et frees 5 eas 

fe parliament. ¢ queen for her gracious 
the matsbara of the Now Hrande wero bY no eam 
Mazarin's exile was their object, and this could only be 
the cordial support of the ever-vacillating G: 
used the influence of Madame wo rouse hina to ‘ 
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graceful, but handsome duchess was jealous of her husband's posi- 
tion, ‘Who are you, monsicur?” she would say when Gaston be- 
wailed the danger his friends wished him to incur; ‘are you not 
general of this kingdom? If you declare against this cardinal, 1, 
for my part, engage, as your wife, to prevent the evils you fear. 
But Monsieur had less ‘confidence than his wife in her power of 
averting evil. It was only a personal quarrel with the queen which 
at last brought matters to the desired point. 

One evening, when visiting Anne in her little boudoir, the conver- 
sation tumed upon the recent revolution in England. Anne blamed 
Charles for the sacrifice of his minister, Strafford, and said he had 
given way to popularclamour. Mazarin, who was present, remarked 
‘in-an angry tone that ‘ France would soon be on a level with England; 
the condjutor was already 2 would-be Cromwell, and the due de 
Beaufort was another Fairfax." 

‘Monsicur answered indignantly. ‘The magistrates of the parlia- 
ment, he said, ‘might oppose the designs of the cardinal, but they 
were loyal and devoted to the crown,’ Here the queen broke 
forth bitterly. *Gondy and the enemies of the cardinal,’ she pro- 
tested, ‘should all ere long taste the power of the crown.’ "Monsieur, 

great alarm, hurriedly took his leave, and as he seated himself in 
carriage exclaimed to the gentleman in attendance that ‘he 
never again place himself in the power of that enraged fury.’ 

‘Phe very next day, supported by the urgent influence of Madame, 

duke sent a message to the queen, stating that whilst the cardinal 

‘ined at the Palais Royal he should himself decline entering it. 
n's expressions were at the sume time diligently repeated to 
parliament by Gondy ; and, in the midst of a storm of exelama- 
the members voted that cardinal Mazarin should be summoned 
them to answer for his execrable administration, and to re~ 
the punishment of exile. 
‘The queen, completely overwhelmed by this announcement, sent 
implore the duke of Orleans to come to her. But the duke 
fat length immovable. Once again in Anne's presence, and he 
‘know how weal he should be. He repaired to the parliament 
m an eloquent speech, which was interrupted by a message 
‘ing the president and some of the members to the queen’s 
‘Molé departed, leaving Monsieur and his friends seated 
benches to await their return, Anne had written outa con- 
ion of Gondy's account of the scene at the Palais Royal. ‘The 
of state, when ordered to read it aloud to the parliamentary 
was embarrassed, and Anne clearly repeated every word 
¢ slurred ever, ending with, ‘The suid coadjutor has there 
; he is an unprincipled and turbulent demagogue? As to. 
e of Orleans, she authorised the president to express et 
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desire to see him, and again she gave her word that the princes should 
be released when Turenne yielded. 

The message was given and the answer came back. ‘The duke 
of Orleans could not enter the queen's presence until after the depar- 
ture of M. de Mazarin.’ Another attempt was made. Henrietta 
of England was sent to expostulate with her brother, as in a state 
of great excitement he walked up and down his long gallery, faty 
gentlemen with him, lauding his patriotism. An ironical cheer from 
one of the party, and a cry of ‘Long live the Mazarine !* was all she 
obtained. Nothwithstanding her illness, Anne now determined to 
visit the duke herself at the Luxembourg. Monsieur was told of she 
intended honour; and, in a violent passion, desired his informant tomy 
to her majesty that as she entered his palace by one door he should 
leave it by another. Affairs were growing desperate ; all Paris was 
crying aloud for the overthrow of Mazarin, believing his influence to 
be exercised against peace with Spain ; and both Anne and the keen- 
sighted cardinal saw they must yield in appearance in order to 
conquer in reality. 

a». On the 7th of February 1651, the queen held her evening circle, 

166i The wily minister approached, kissed her hand, and said quietly that, 
his exilehaving been voted, he begged permission to retire from France, 
though he should never forget his obligations to her majesty and the 
king. Anne with equal calmness accepted the proffered retiremest, 
promising to continue her esteem for her fallen minister. Mazarin 
lingered in the council room, when a loud ery of ‘To arms! to arms!" 
was heard without, and his chamberlain whispered a few words ia 
his ear. The cardinal hastily left the room, put on the dress af 4 
cavalier—a red cloak and a hat with plumes—and departed stealthily 
from the palace, two gentlemen accompanying him. Whilst the crie 
of ‘Down with Mazarin!’ ‘Death !’ ‘Long live the king!” echoed in bis 
ear he mounted his horse, and in the cold, foggy night rode of 
St. Germain, from whence he soon after made his way to Harte. 
The queen in the meantime was preparing to carry the young Eng 
with her to the provinces, and put him at the head ofan army, ai 
by the loyal feudal lords. 

By the 10th of February Anne was ready for departure, haviot 
confided her intentions to three persons, one of whom w= 
Chateauneuf. By him the secret was betrayed to Monsieur, bs 
however, refused to interfere. But on the night of tho 10th Chites 
neuf gave information also to marshal Villeroy, who rushed to Ut 
Hotel Chevreuse, found there mademoiselle de Chevreuse, the specs 
ally and supporter of Gondy, and took her with him to the coadjai™ 
Roused from, his slumbers, and being shown the necessity of sctiah 
Gondy was soon on his way to the Luxembourg, mademoiselle # 
Chevreuse accompanying Kim, 

‘Monsieur was found in bed, We head wendy WRRen ty the quit 
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‘The duchess, leaning her elbow on the bolster, was haranguing him as 

to his duty of rising instantly to prevent the escape of the queen; 

whilst madame de Chevreuse, who had brought the alarm, sat breath- 
less on the other side of the bed, having exhausted herself by her 
ions exhortations to Monsieur to bestir himself, 

* Ah!" exclaimed the duke as the coadjutor entered, ‘did Inot tell 

2 What are we to do?" 

‘Seize the gates of Paris,’ was the reply. 

‘What! at this hour? impossible!’ and Monsieur again disap- 

under the coverlet. 

‘The duchess called to Gondy to give her a writing-ease, and 
wrote hastily the following order :— 

‘ The condjutor is ordered and anthorised to make a call to arms 
throughout the city to prevent the accomplices of cardinal Mazarin, 
who has been ned by the parliament, from conveying the king 
from Paris—Mroverrre be Lonrarse.’ 

‘The paper was no sconer written than Monsieur snatched it from 
his wife and tore it to shreds, 

“Lanswer for Monsieur,’ screamed the duchess, as Gondy prepared 
to go. 

“Coadjutor,’ shouted the duke, ‘remember I do not wish to 

peers altogether with the parliament, but to arrest— Mndame 

Chevreuse closed the door, and Gondy departed to rouse the mob 
‘by the aid of his partisans, 

Forth from obsenre streets and dark cellars came hordes of 
‘raffians, shouting, ‘They are stealing the king! Help! help!’ and 
by the time tho clocks at the Palais Royal struck twelve the ries 

reached the ears of the alarmed queen and her ladies. 

"A -violent knocking at the door of the queen’s bedchamber was 

heard. The duc de Beanfort and the due de Nemours had 
to demand the queen's intentions as to her departure from 
‘They were indignantly sent away, A second alarm followed. 

Destouches, captain of Monsieur's Swiss guard, had orders to see 

young king. Anne shrugged her shoulders and ordered that he 

be conducted to his majesty's chamber, and Destouches went 

satisfied. 

A mob filled the streets, Destouches assured them he had him- 

seen his majesty asleep. ‘They might do the same if they would. 

the voices of the people rose in a great shout; they 

on the palace, and the iron trellis-work ef one of the outer 

‘was shivered, 

‘The courtiers and Indies gathered round the queen. ‘ Whatis it 
the people wish?’ enquired Anne quietly. ‘To see his majesty 
their own eyes,' replied the due de Beaufort, who had 

t the queen.” 
‘The palace gates were instantly ordered to be thrown oyen, 2 
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up the marble staircase rushed the rabble, the queen awaiting 

their approach in the gallery leading to the king's room. 

Her stately presence awed them. They entered with reverence. 
“My friends," said Anne, ‘it has never been my intention to quit 
Paris. I will myself show you the king.’ She turned to her child's 
doot, and the people followed her, whispering and on tiptoe, into the 
splendid bedchamber, with its tall mirrors and velvet hangings 
Anne stood by the bed, her finger on her lips. The young ki 
slept, or rather kept his eyelids closed, for Louis inwardly trem! 
‘with the indignation which was to abide with him for long years 

The people defiled through the apartment in silence, and then 
Anne, turning to two burghers of the city guard, asked if they would 
watch with her through the remainder of the night. 

‘The men consented, and the queen exerted her utmost powers of 
fascination in conversation as she spoke to them of the oj in 
conduct of the nobles and confidentially explained her difficulties, and 
before the night was over they were her devoted adherents. The 
hours till dawn were quiet. Anne sat by her son’s bed, 
Villeroy standing behind. Two of the attendants kept themselves 
awake by a game of piquet, and the two city guards looked 0, 
greatly surprised to find themselves in such @ position, and not & 
little proud at being for the space of three hours necessary, as they 
afterwards expressed it, to the comfort of the greatest queen in the 
world. 

The next moming the city gates were, by the command of the 
duke of Orleans, seized and guarded, and an order was issued which 
virtually prevented the king from leaving the palace, as Louis was 
never to be allowed to go out except underhis uncle’s protection. The 
duke then repaired to the parliament, and announced that an order 
had been given for the release of the princes, and that the messenger 
was on his way to Havre, The authority of the regent was not 
referred to. President Molé rose in reply.‘ The princes,’ he ex- 
claimed reproachfully, ‘are at liberty; but the prince our master is 
a prisoner !? 

‘The king was a prisoner in the hands of Mazarin, but he is» 
no longer,’ was the ready answer of Monsieur, and the excuse wis 
for the time accepted. 

While these events were passing at Paris cardinal Mazarin 
on his way to Havre, with a vague idea in his mind (so he hime! 
states) of carrying off the two imprisoned princes by sea to Diepp- 
But the intelligence which reached him from Paris showed him. 
even before he reached Havre, that such a step would be imposs- 
ble, and, with his usual adroitness, he to grasp the circu 
stances in which he found himself and turn them to his om 
advantage. As the princes were to be tdeased he would himself bt 


the messenger of their freedom. 
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Great indeed must have been the astonishment of the prince de 
Condé and his brother when the door of their prison chamber was 

ed and his eminence cardinal Mazarin was announced. 

Greater still must have been their surprise when the cardinal, ad- 

‘vancing, kissed the hand of Condé, and stated that the queen, in her 

gracious clemency, had been pleased to terminate the captivity of 

their royal highnesses, The prince suspected treachery. He in- 
vited the cardinal to dine with him; then, to test the reality of the 
alleged freedom, asked permiseion to go outside the walls, 

request being instantly granted, Condé was satisfied, and 

Preparations were instantly made for departure. In a private 

audience Condé heard the cardinal’s account of the course of recent 

events in Paris; but he was cold and disdainful. 

When the reegnt prisoners drove off in exultation to Paris the 
defeated cardinal turned from the gloomy fortress and repaired toa 
small inn, close to the beach, from whence, if need were, he might 
escape by sea. 

But ‘the course of a few days brought him letters from the 
queen, friends, and money. Anne pledged him her undeviating 
trust, and Mazarin, cheered and willing to bide his time for restora- 
tion to power, pursued his journey to the eastle of Brihl, which was 

at his disposal by the elector of Cologne. Here his nieces 

Joined him, Paris being considered no safe place of residence for 

them. 

Loud were the acclamations of the people, and earnest the con- 
gratnlations of friends, when the princes, on the 16th of February, 
entered Paris; whilst the disappointed queen prepared for an 
interview as irritating as it was humiliating. She had been already 
seemingly reconciled to the duke of Orleans, who, accompanied by 
his daughter, had paid her a tardy visit. On that occasion she 
scarcely mised her eyes or spokea word to the visitors, who, toquotethe 
words of Mademoizelle, *soon took their leave, xs the company of a 
person into whose heart we know that we have just planted a dagger is 

| neither pleasant nor easy.’ Silence was again her refuge in the meet- 
| img with the princes, and Condé quietly repaired to the Luxembourg 
Palace, where all the members of the New Fronde awaited him. 

‘Many complicated personal intrigues followed the return of the 
princes; but as regarded the country the chief subject of contention 
was the assembly of the States-General, To this the members of 
the parliament were violently opposed, dreading the meeting of an 
assembly with authority superior to their own. 

‘The influence of the clergy, and of many of the nobles, compelled 
‘the queen at length to promise that on the 7th of September, when 
the king would attain his majority, the States should be convoked ws 
‘Tours, but no persuasion could induce her vo foresta\\ this period. 
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Anne had a good reason for her decision. The duke of Orleans, 
she believed, desired to prolong the regency. This could only be 
done by the States-General. If they were summoned, were it only 
two days before the majority of Louis, a petition might be presented 
and agreed to, and all hope of the restoration of Mazarin would beat 
an end, 

It was for this that Anne still laboured. She held constant com- 
munication with her absent minister, receiving from him letters of 
most subtle advice, mixed with expressions of tenderness which 
savoured far more of personal affection than of political interest. 
And it was for this also that Anne ventured again to play a false part 
with the prince de Condé. 

The prince, on his return to Paris, found himself disappointed, ss 
allmen must be who depend on selfish partisans. The duke of Orleans 
was capricious. The members of the New Fronde were disagreeably 
familiar, He was mixed up with humiliating plans. © The duchess 
de Chevreuse was bent on the marriage of her daughter with the 
prince de Conty. Condé was pledged to support this project, though 
it was extremely unpalatable; for mademoiselle de Chevreuse was 
known to be worse than frivolous in her conduct, and to be entirely 
devoted to the unprincipled coadjutor Gondy. Moreover, Condé 
had his own private wishes. He desired honour and lucrative posts; 
but these could not be obtained whilst he was out of favour with 
the queen. He became discontented, and Anne knew it, and deter 
mined to lure him back to her side—but for his ruin and the restora- 
tion of Mazarin. She worked by the aid of Lyonne, the under- 
secretary of state, who was in her confidence, at first letting the 
prince know her dislike to the proposed marriage, then inducing 
him to say what favours he would require as the price of his 
forsaking the Fronde, and consenting to dismiss his enemy Chateau- 
neuf from the council and give a seat to his friend Chavigny, until 
Condé believed in her sincerity, and, to the consternation of his 
party, avowed himself her ally, und refused his consent to his 
brother's marriage. 

Promises which are not to be kept cost little. All that the queen 
desired was to tide over the few months which must elapse before 
the king’s majority. ‘Then the recall of Mazarin would be secure. 
Condé, however, grew impatient. Several important provinces were 
to be his, but they were not given him. Some secret influence 
seemed to be working against him. An imprudent measure of eome 
of his own partisnns brought matters to a climax. It was stated in 
the parliament that large sums of money were invested in foreign 
securities for the cardinal’s use, and a proposal was made by Condes 
friends to enquire into the circumstances connected with’ this fact. 
‘The queen was indignant. The yorumytion of the Condé party 
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was becoming intolerable, and her anger was not lessened by hears 
jing that the duchesse de Longueville, on her own responsibility, was 
working out a scheme with the. Spanish archduke for a general 
peace, Once more Anne turned her thoughts to the coadjntor, 
With him on her side she might hope to triumph over every 
obstacle and secure the return of the cardinal. The coadjutor was 
to be gained by the influence of mademoiselle de Chevreuse, an 
igi 4 Condé since the breaking off of the projected mar- 
ith Conty. An appeal to_ the young lady a athe the 
ceaey cae Chevreuse, to join with the queen in taking reve 
upon the prince de Condé was received eagerly, the duchess aiciga at 
the same time a suggestion of the possibility of assassination, which 
there is reason to fear the queen was not unwilling to entertain, and 
the dread of which, there is no doubt, drove the prince again to 
‘open rebellion. 

‘The coadjutor had professed lately to retire from polities, and to 
be occupying himself in the duties of his sacred office, and inty 
iin the ponitential services of Lent, but by the influence ype 
moiselle de Chevreuse he was induced to consent to an fora 
interview with the queen, Anne made him the offer of the post of 
prime minister and an apartment in the palace. Gondy refused it. 
* T saw,’ he says in his memoirs, that Mazarin still reigned over her 
heart and mind, though she explained that she did not intend to 
ruin the kingdom for his sake.’ ‘The onlyybribe he would accept 
was a cardinal's bat, and, after some hesitation, the nomination 
‘was offered, ‘ It is the price,’ said the queen, ‘ of the efforts which 
You, monsieur, must make for the restoration of M. de Mazarin out 
of love for me.’ 

So Gondy was won, and his first promise was that in eight days 
the prince de Condé should be compelled to quit Paris. 

‘The circumstances which followed are not clearly known. ‘The 
coadjutor, there is no doubt, set to work means of his usual 
emisearies—libels and satires, spread pee the town by criers 
and hawkers—and in various ways the enmity of the queen and 
the intrigues of the coadjutor became so manifest that the prince, 
alarmed at his position, fortified his hotel, walked about Paris fol- 
lowed by an escort of 400 gentlemen, and finally resolved to leave 
the city, and in the night rode off to St. Maur, 

; He was then out of the queen's power. His friends gathered 
round him, and St. Maur became the focus of disaffection, though, 

| as the result of some negotiation between Condé and the parliament, 
the prince himself was persuaded to return to Paris, 

| One thing was now evident to all. Mazarin and Condé were 
enemies, and one or the other must be overthrown. Anne had no 

| doubt in her mind which it was to be, On the 170s of Augusta 
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ill of indictment against the prince was presented to the High 

Court of Parliament, accusing him of treacherous negotiations with 

Spain. 

Condé, who was present, instantly rose and gave a formal con- 
tradiction to the accusation, and begged that the debate should be 
suspended until the duke of Orleans, as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, could be summoned to the meeting. Monsieur had been 
warned by the queen of her intentions, and had discreetly absented 
himself. “Now, being apprised that he was likely to be called to the 
parliament, he sent for hie surgeon, ordered him to bleed him, and 
quietly tock to his bed. ‘The next day he retired into the county, 
but not before Condé had seen him, just as be was entering hit 
coach, and compelled him to sign a paper containing a formal con- 
tradiction of the most important charges. Monsicur, trembling and 
expostulating, wrote his name as he rested the paper on the seat of 
his coach, and then sent a message of apology to the queen. Armed 
with the document thus signed, Condé appeared again in the parlis- 
ment. A stormy scene ensued. Gondy made the most irritating 
remarks in the meekest of tones, and Condé laid his hand on his 
own sword and by this gesture drew forth 4,000 from the scabbards 
of his rabble followers, who filled the galleries. The prince ap- 

ed the outburst for the moment, but between that day—the 7th 
of August—and the 7th of September the two parties openly bade 
defiance to each other, mot only in the streets but in the parliament, 
until Molé, shocked at the scenes which were taking place, begged 
the queen to prohibit the coadjutor from appearing there till after the 
day of the king’s majority, which was now vlose at hand, 


CHAPTER XLI. 
Louis x1Vv. (continued.) 
A.D, 1651. 


Ir must have been a proud and glad waking for Anne of Austria on 
that 7th of September, 1651. ‘The cannon of the arsenal, the Bastille, 
and the forts around Paris thundered forth their salutations to the 
young king ; and at six o'clock i 
pare for the ceremonies and rej 
she was in her son’s room, the duke of Orleans and a train of nobles 
accompanying her. Louis, who was standing by the gilt balustrade 
which enclosed the alcove of his bed, eagerly advanced towards her, 
embracing her with many loving words, and assuring her that it was 
his duty, not hers, to render homage, w tender a mother and © 
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great a regent had she proved herself. The greeting might well have 
repaid her for man} a best naioty, maid thrcealoct hs ala Tea 
ery, a5 056 watebed or bandaosan’ griocfal boy savamning Wil pers 
fect self-possession the place which his birth had assigned to him, the 
satisfaction so dear to a mother’s heart must have been well- 


For the young Louis was singular) well fitted to 
Risa ptecle an thelr King, ‘Tall'and ‘munfesic; Be Sh 
been supposed to be eighteen rather than 
‘of the gallant array of nobles and soldiers who 
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appearance greatness and i i 
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Preparation for the duties of a sovereign. ‘The 
‘inciple, joined with the careful observance of outward 
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madame,’ he said, ‘ for the trouble which you have taken with my 

education and the government of this realm. I pray you to con- 

tinue your loving care, and it is my will that henceforth after myself 

you remain the chief personage of my realm,’ 

‘Leading the queen back to her chair with profound reverence, be 
resumed his seat on the throne, and received the homage of the peers 
temporal and spiritual and of the presidents of the parliament 
‘Various decrees were also read ns the first acts of the king o 
assuming the government, and amongst them was a declaration in 
favour of the prince de Condé; but this overture towards recoo- 
ciliation came too late. Condé had absented himself, and the terms of 
the apology which he sent aggravated his evident disrespect. 

One week after the king’s majority the prince was at Montrood, 
at the head of a devoted band of followers, and preparations for war 
were making throughout the provinces. Spain, it was well tnder- 
stood, would aid him with troops, and Turenne and his brother 
the due de Bouillon would, it was expected, give up some of the 
fortresses held by them in the north and on the borders of Flanders. 
But in this hope Condé was deceived. Turenne determined to 
remain faithful to the court, and the duc de Bouillon having been 
offered the government of # large territory, including Auvergog, 
Epernay, and Evreux, followed his example. 

‘The coudjutor Gondy was a mainstay of the government for the 
time, but his object was very far removed from that which Anne 
had at heart. In the absence of Mazarin he had rendered himeelf 
very essential to the queen, and in his wonderful self-conceit there is 
little doubt that, although one of the ugliest men in Europe, be 
flattered himself that he could so far win her affections as entirely to 
supersede the cardinal and become prime minister of France. 

Anne deceived him by flattery, but she was not one whit the les 
resolved that Mazarin should return. The coadjutor was admitted 
to her counsels in Paris, but Muzarin still directed all her move- 
ments by the messages which were sent to her from his place of 
exile at Brithl. Wise counsel was at this moment essentially neces 
sary. The prince de Condé had raised the standard of revolt in 
Guienne, wishing to obtain possession of the places in the neighbour 
hood of Bordeaux. The comte d'Harcourt, a general ba 
inferior, was sent to oppose him, and the result could scarcely bart 
been doubtful but for the want of discipline amongst Con’ romps 
which in many instances caused their defeat. In the meanwhile 
miseries inseparable from civil war were making themselves fel it 
every direction. ‘No language can describe,’ says a writer of 
Period, ‘ what we have everywhere to endure—famine, death, and uw 
buried bodies, the living gathering up scattered grains of Hama 
wheat with which to make bread, and devouring lizards and dog’ 
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thus awakened were confirmed when, on the 29th of Deceniber, 
it became known that the cardinal, in accordance with the queen's 
‘wishes, had actually passed the frontier, 

‘A parliamentary edict immediately declared him guilty of high 
treason, and a large sum was promised for his capture or his death. 
‘The cardinal, notwithstanding, made his way into the country with— 
out any real opposition. A large body of the royal troops was with 
‘him, and the officers who were sent to raise the country against him 
‘were unceremoniously seized and sevorely punished; and when at 
Jength he approached Paris, Louis and his brother went out to meet 
‘him, and he entered the city by the young king’s side, whilst Anne 
of Austria waited at a window of her to see him arrive, 

The climax of the confusion of these most confusing times was 
now reached. The duke of Orleans, liewtenant-general of the king- 
dom, had joined Condé, the first prince of the blood, and in alliance 
“with Spain they were in open revolt against the king. But the prince 

the duke were giving conflicting orders, the result of which was 

© cause dissensions between the duc de Beaufort and the due de 

who were engaged on their side; whilst the parliament one 

yy besought the duke of Orleans to send troops against Mazarin, 

‘and the next refused to pay them and declared that no one could 
“exllist soldiers except the king. 

Condé’s position was rendered perilous by these uncertainties. 

‘only hope of success was in placing himself at the head of his 

ran soldiers, who were stationed near Chitillon and com- 

ded by the due de Nemours, With this view the prince, 

gmpanied by the due de la ostictomaukiaaapecoinenaanleoee 

to cross the centre of France, passing through the midst 

royal army, the whole party being disguised as common 

and assuming false names. The government were fully 

of the intentions of Condé, and sent out troops to take him 

‘or dead. But the journey was successfully accomplished. The 

ce arrived at a most opportune moment, the quarrel between 

akes of Beaufort and Nemours having reached such a point 

at the rnin me army seamed imminent. 

‘King’s forces, in the meantime, had everywhere been making, 

way, and the fact that Turenne was now exercising @ yok 
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gat ln i the middle were taken away, Gramont [one of the 
‘party: goed to ma to advance. As the ground was very 
muddy, one footmen tock me up, carried me to the gate, and 
thrust me the hole; and my ead was no sooner within the 
gate than I gave my hand to the captain of the guard, and said, 
* You will be very glad to be able to boust that you have aided me 
te enter ;" and then the eries of “ Long live the king and the prince!” 
Down with Mazarin!" redoubled, and two men took me and placed 
me in a wooden chair; but whether I sat upon the arm or the seat 
T cannot tell, for my head was quite giddy with excitement and 
joy, and all the world were rushing forward to kiss my hand, whilst 
T was bursting with laughter at finding myself in such a position. 
* After having been carried in triumph through several strocts I 
«+ «» begged them to put me down, which they did, and then I waited 
for the arrival of my Indies, who soon made their appearance, very 
ey but greatly delighted. Halfway to my palace I met the 
governor and the town councillors, who were considerably embar- 
assed as they saluted me. I epoke first, and told them that... . 
Spaagsather % impatient by nature, I had grown tired of waiting at the 
ae having found the second open, I had entered by it, and 
done so without their help, no blame could attach to them. 
‘indeed, must be responsible for everything, for persons of my rank 
must cope command, “and certainly,” tadded, “1 “ T ought to do 
‘so here, siace the town is Monsieur’s." ' 
‘So Orleans was compelled to declare itself against the king, and 
Monsieur wrote to his daughter that she had saved Orleans and 
I the safety of Pari 
Te was at the beginning of April that Condé joined the head- 
: of his army in the neighbourhood of Orleans, and wrote to 
lle to congratulate her on her successful furtherance of hia 
Mademoiselle was most anxious to see Condé, and stretching 
‘authority to the utmost persuaded the magistrates of Orleans to 
him to their city; but the prince was for the time otherwise 
Mademoiselle learnt a few days afterwards from a 
she received from him, giving an account of an engage- 
the royal troops, in which Turenne and D’Hocquincourt 
debated, theit year stores and sll gheir baggage taken, and 
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g could equal the consternation of the court on the day 

E which took place close to Gien, where the young king 
i his mothe: and Mazarin were residing, ‘In the fear that the 
acemeny tee Hentai She tnooy Siescommers ee ladies 
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n remained in her own apartment, directing her attendants vo 
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pack up all the valuables which it contained. Had Condé known 
the country better, the defeat might have been much more disastrous 
to the royal cause, for he would undoubtedly have pursued the 
enemy; but, ignorant of the locality, he mistook a canal for the 
river, and as night was drawing on, and he feared that it might not 
be fordable, his soldiers were stopped in their pursuit. The two 
armies now advanced in parallel lines towards Paris, whither Condé 
hastened in person, being anxious to discover for himeelf the state of 
parties. His especial source of anxiety arose from the intrigues of 
Gondy, now no longer known as the coadjutor-archbishop, but as 
the cardinal de Retz. De Retz had by this time lost his hope of 
becoming prime minister, and was striving to raise up a party 
which should hold the balance between the court and Condé, and 
thus secure his own influence. He was utterly selfish, but it isin 
vain that we look for disinterestedness in these troubled times 
Condé himself was thoroughly insincere. Whilst declaring to the 
portionsent of Paria that he desired only the expulsion of Massrin, 
he had entered into a treaty with the court which was to secure the 
cardinal’s return to power, on condition that the prince should 
receive certain advantages; and while thus deceiving others he was 
himself deceived, for Chavigny, his friend and ally, who undertook 
to negotiate for him, had interests of his own to further, and Condé’s 
objects were in consequence put aside. It was a miserable period, 
and through all the complications and intrigues the calamities of 
civil war still made themselves felt. The royal army was at St 
Denis, close to Paris. The army of Condé was in the neighbourhood, 
at Etampes, whilst the duke of Lorraine, who had allied himself 
with Spain and professed to support Condé, brought another army 
equal to that of Turenne und encamped under the walls of the 
capital. 
P suddenly, however the duke of Lorraine retreated. Strong in- 
fluence had been brought to bear upon him by two English princes 
—Churles II. and his brother James, duke of York—who were 
then exiles in France, and Condé was left to confront the enemy 
alone. He led his forces to St. Cloud, but he had no means of sap- 
porting them. ‘The peasantry were in consequence plundered ; and 
the country houses of the rich Parisians pillaged and burnt, aatil 
the people began to hate Condé and to cast upon him the blame of 
all the evils from which the country was suffering. St. Cloud 
proved an undesirable position, and fearing an attack from Turenne’s 
forces, which were greatly superior to his number, Condé broke up 
his camp with the intention of marching almost through Paris 
Charenton. Turenne followed at full speed, and overtook the troops 
of Condé as they were passing through the suburb of St, Antoins 
A bloody engagement ensued, carried on from street to street, Condé 
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and his friends displayed the most desperate valour; but it was im- 
‘ble to withstand the overwhelming superiority in number of 
Tareaas’ foroed, and the Sllowersof Conde, faint and dispirited, 
having vainly endeavoured to defend themselves behind barricades, 


retreated slowly to the open before the Porte St. Antoine. 
At this critical moment relief arrived from a most unexpected 
quarter. 


‘The Grande Mademoiselle had returned to Paris after her achieve- 
‘ments at Orleans, fall of her own importance, devoted to the prince 
de Condé, and flattering herself that through his means she might one 
day find herself queen of France, The heroine of the day, her house 
‘was thronged, and the honours showa her excited both the jealousy 
and the fears of Monsienr, who, after having striven so long to keep 
himself out of danger, now found himself likely to be brought into 
it by this development of milit wvess in his excitable daughter. , 
When the armies of Condé anc Pareane approached Paris Made- 
moiselle, according to her own account, had a presentiment that new 
Gistinetions were awaiting her. ‘1 had,’ she says, *a kind of instint 
that I should be the means of getting them all out of their difficulties. 
{a At six o'clock on the 2nd of July, 1652, [ heard some one knock at the 
door of my room. 1 called to my women to open the door, and the 
comte de Fiesque entered. He told me that the prince had sent a 
to Monsieur, to say that he had been attacked at Mont- 
martre, and entreated him to mount and join him, but that Monsieur 
had replied that he was ill, ‘The count said also that the prince 
ordered him to find me and to entreat me not to abandon him. 
“Lrose as quickly as possible and went off to the Luxembourg, 
where I found Monsieur standing on the top of the steps. I said to 
him, “ I thought you were in bed. Comte de Fieeque told me that 
mm were ill.” “I am not ill enough to be there,” he answered, “but 
am so unwell that I cannot go out.” It was in vain that I entreated 
him as earnestly as I possibly could to mount snd ride to the help of 
the prince ; the reasons which I brought forward had not the slightest 
effect upon him, 
* At last M. de Rohan and M. de Chavigny came in, and havin, 
some time with his royal highness, they persuaded him to se 
to the Hotel de Ville a demand for certain things which were needed, 
and to give them a letter in which he referred the magistrates to me 
to ‘in what he wished to have done. I vet off... . accom- 
panied by madame de Nemours. 
— *Onarriving at the Hotel de Ville, marshal L'HOpital, governor of 
Paris, and M. Le Févre came to receive me. I said to them, “ Mon- 
sieur is not very well; M. de Rohan will give you a letter from bim.” 
‘The letter was read. It expressed great confidence in me, because ot 
"my late experience, I told them that Monsieur desired them to exe 
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orders that the citizens should take up arms in all quarters of the town. 
This, they:said, was done. I added that they must despatch 2,000 
men ‘to the aid of the prince, and that I required 400 men for the 
Place Royale. The most important demand I left for the last—that they 
should allow our army to pass through the city to Charenton. There- 
upon they looked at one unother, and I continued, “. . . . You must 
not persuade yourselves that if the prince should be defeated the 
enenly would give quarter to the people of Paris, When cardinal 
Mazarin has it in his power to satisfy his vengeance you may be 
quite sure he will not fail to do so.” 

“Marshal L’Hépital interrupted me. “ You know well, mademoi- 
selle,” he said, “ that if the troops of your party had not approached 
Paris those of the king would not have come hither—that, indeed, 
their only object is to attack you.” Madame de Nemours grew angry, 
and a quarrel was imminent. I broke into the conversation. “ Gentle 
men,” I said, “ whilst we are amusing ourselves with useless ques- 
tions the prince de Condé is in great peril. You must aid him, and 
that quickly.” 

‘Upon this they left me and retired to deliberate, and I stood at 
a window and prayed—for mass was being said in the neighbouring 
church (I'Hépital du St. Esprit). Idid not bear it all through though, 
for I went backwards and forwards urging the gentlemen to decide. 
‘At last they came back and gave the orders which I required. 

‘I drove off in my couch. In the Rue de la Tixerandie 1 came 
upon .... M. dela Rochefoucauld, who had been wounded by & 
musket ball, which entered by the corner of one eye and came out 
between the other eye and the note, and it really seemed as if both 
eyes were going to full out. His face streamed with blood. He was 
on horseback; his son supported him on one side, and Gourville on 
the other. I'stopped and spoke to him, but he did not answer; i 
was all he could do to hear. 

“A gentleman in waiting upon M. de Nemours now came up tohis 
wife with a message, to say that hehad been wounded elightly in the 
hand. The duchess immediately left me in order to go to her hur 
band. . . . Onreaching the Porte St. Antoine I entered the house of 
M. de la Croix, close to the Bastille. The prince met me there. . . - 
His face was grim with dust, his hair in disorder; his neckcloth snd 
shirt were covered with blood, and he held a naked sword in bis 
hand, having lost the scabbard.’ “ You see before you, madame,” he 
said, “a man in utter deépair. All my friends are fatally wounded.” 
I begged him to take shelter in the city with his forces. He replied 
that he could not do that, but Ineed be under no alarm ; he ot 
intended to skirmish with. the enemy; but it should never be ai 
that he had retreated in open day before the Mazarins,* 

The determination to refuse thelter within the walls of Pars 
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was, however, soon relinquished, ‘The royal forces under marshal 
de la Ferté had by this time arrived, and the prince, finding himself 
eeinied 4h ‘Between the enetny und tha city walls; tawillingy gave 
directions to his infantry to effect an entrance into the capital if 


‘The attempt was successful, Condé being supported by the 
boldness of Mademoiselle, who issued an order to the governor of 
the Bastille to aid him by firing upon the royal traops. Once within 
the eity, the feelings of the excitable, Parisians were aroused to sym- 
pathy, and every kindness was shown to the wounded; but Condé’s 
soldiers were ill-disciplined and ill-humoured, surly over their de- 
feat, and quite prepared to fight their hosts on the first provocations 

The prince himself was equally out of favour. aia ey at 
the Orleanists, attached to Monsicur—that of the royalists, 
desired the return of the king without Mazarin—and the pests i 
the cardinal de Retz were all more or less insurrectionary, and 
might be termed Frondeurs, but amongst them there were no per- 
sons to form a party for Condé 

Under these circumstances the hope of the prince In rin exciting 
alarm, ‘The contemporaneous accounts of his pro at this 
‘time are conflicting, but it would seem that one of his was to 
seize De Retz, under the cover of a popular tumult, and carry him 
away from Paris. About 200 soldiers, disguised as common work- 
men, were according!y placed in a house opposite the Hétel de Ville, 
and loopholes facing ihe windows of that building were made in the 
‘walls; and the wretched population of theneighbourhood were secretly 
stirred up by these men to a belief that a blow was about to be struck 
against the remaining adherents of Mazarin, in which they would be 
‘expected to take part, The sign of adherence to the plot was a 
bunch of straw worn on some part of the dress ; and at a very early 
“hour on the day fixed for carrying out the prince's schemes various 
Legend ‘were seen hurrying about the streets offering ots of straw 

persons they met, but giving no explanation of their meaning, 
ay refused to take the straw, but others happily accepted it, and 
found the benefit of their choice later in the day. 
It was the 4th of July. A general assembly had been snmmoned 
the city provost to mect at the Hotel de Ville, The duke of 
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carriage their gloomy faces excited remark. Some one, it is said, 
asked what was the matter, to which Condé is stated to have replied, 
‘The hall is full of Mazarins, who are only seeking to delay matters, 
Do what you will with them.’ The words, if spoken, were the 
signal of death. But at all events Condé’s departure was in some 
way the signal for a frightful outbreak. It seema that there was s 
rush of the mob against the Hotel de Ville, and Condé’s followers 
commenced firing from the loopholes made in the walls of the op- 
posite house, 

One of the unfortunate persons thus attacked in the Hatel de 
Ville—a partisan of the Fronde—went to the window and assured 
the mob he would answer for everything being as they would wis. 
He was instantly fired upon. Others, venturing outside the building, 
were massacred. A servant of one of Monsieur’s most devoted 
Partisans hurried to the Luxembourg, and found the duke quite 
tranquil and whistling; Condé and Mademoiselle were with him 
‘Monseigneur, my master is being murdered!’ he exclaimed. 
‘The duke took no notice. Another messenger arrived, quite out of 
breath. ‘The Hotel de Ville is on fire!’ was his exclamation. ‘My 
good cousin,’ said Monsieur, turning to Condé, ‘won't you go and 
put an end to all this?’ ‘Monseigneur,’ replied Condé, ‘I don't 
understand such matters, and I am rather afraid of interfering’ 
“Well,’ exclaimed Mademoiselle, ‘then I will go. The govern 
and the provost must be saved ;’ and she set forth, accompanied by 
the duc de Beaufort, 

In the meantime some of the mob had agreed to save the lives 
of the unfortunate members of the assembly at the price of show 
five, ten, or fifteen pounds a head; but the previous carnage had 
been most terrible, and a part of the Hotel de Ville bad taken 
fire. The flames were, however, extinguished by the time Made 
moiselle and the duc de Beaufort appeared, which was not till 
midnight, for they had been compelled once to return, fearing the 
violence of the mob. 

‘The Place de Gréve was then solitary. The dead had been carried 
away in carta; only smoking rafters testified to the action of the 
fire, and little remained to be done. But the provost, who was 
found hidden in a closet, and some other persons who had concealed 
themselves were sent to their homes under an escort. 

When morning dawned Paris began to ask the reason of the 
tumult, Everything pointed to Condé as its author. There was 4 
general feeling of horror, and Mudemoiselle herself allowed that it 
was the death-blow of the party. Yet the symbol of the mamacre 
became a fashion; bunches of straw were displayed upon hats snd 
caps, and imitated in jewellery, until everything to be admired wat 


“ala paille” 
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Condé soon found the change in public opinion, He was, indeed; 
directly accused of the crime by one of his former friends, and 
sould only reply, ‘Let no one dare to say that, or he shall perish.’ 

amongst his troops, fatally fostered by a kind of duel 
toa took place «bout this time, and in which the due de Nemours, 
who had quarrelled with the duc de Beaufort, was killed. It was 
‘A combat—including the seconds—of five against five, and, besides 
the duke, two noblemen Jost their lives. 

Desertion had also by this time greatly reduced Condé’s ; 
and finding the feeling of the citizens so strongly against Pa 
‘sent them out of Paria. 

‘The court party was evident WR Gh srt rpm oe paille’ 
Bue rapidly being displaced by the ‘papier,’ the symbol adopted by 

the royalist faction, and which was simply sa afi pepe stuck in 
the bat. When an order reached Puris from the that the 
parliament should remove to Pontoise, where Louis and his mother 
‘were residing, all the well-affected members obeyed, and left the 

ital and, under president Molé, proceeded to annul all the acts 
the parliament of Paris. 

‘The influence of the king and his mother was evidently still 

; whilst the citizens of Pa ereery oe ar contin nee 

the maintenance of Conde’s troops, looked anxious! 

"Phey were suffering also from a terrible fever, aggrav: 
of Grread. Condé himself was attacked by it, and oer ett 
Chayigny died of it. 
only real cbstacle was Mazarin, But just ab this time 
By cxtscr yvpoesds an once betaxe).to quit the court, Sedan 
chosen for his residence. He was driven to this wep by 
cirenmstances, which tended somewhat to restore Con 
power. The duke of Lorraine, in conjunction with a Spanish arm: 
et Fuensaldafia, was threatening to join the prince; pe} 
the king was offering an amnesty 10 his good citizens of Paris 
troops of Lorraine were drawing near, and the duke himself 
feat = entered the capital, and had interviews with Condé and with 
le, who could not resist the temptation to put herself for 
‘on all occasions, Condé did not hesitate to join his forces 
r of the duke, and various skirmishes with Turenne’s troops 
place in the neighbourhood of Paris; but the parties were 
aying at war rather than making it in real earnest. Spaniards 
nothing for Condé, ‘Their only object was to exhaust France, 
‘Lorraine himself was proposing negotiations with the court at the 
time that he was aetatitog ihe their general. 
‘The king and the queen mother were now at Compiagne, where 
onelpraerea eard that the end of their own troubles was, 


people, and even the great demagogue De 
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Retz, desired their return; for the evils of the country were 
pressing on all alike; but the restoration of Mazarin was still un- 
acceptable. 

In order to strengthen the royal power Turenne and his army 
joined the king at Compitgne, and, after various negotiations with 
the Parliament and with De Retz, it was at length resolved to enter 
the capital on the 21st of October, the duke of Lorraine having 
withdrawn his troops from France, and Condé having retreated to 
Laon and joined the Spanish forces under Fuensaldaiia. 

The Grande Mademoiselle under these circumstances found her- 
self in great perplexity. A letter from the king quietly turned her 
out of the Tuileries—‘ the very pleasantest place in the world to live 
in,’ as she assured her friend madame de Chatillon. The king declared 
he wanted it for his brother, and had no other palace to offer him. 
To add to the insult, the house to which she was to remove in the 
Rue Tournon was actually named. The friends of the prince de 
Condé advised her to ‘spite the court’ and take up her residence st 
the arsenal. Madame de Chitillon told her she had better think of 
retreat, for Monsieur was known to have made terms with the court 
‘and to be prepared to give her up. Monsieur himself would tell her 
nothing. ‘He was not going,' he mid, ‘to mix himeelf up with het 
affairs. She had made matters very awkward for him, and he would 
have nothing to do with her.” 

Very hard this was upon poor Mademoiselle, considering all she 
had done for him at Orleans; but she kept up her spirits—at 
down to dinner with her violins playing as usual; assured madame 
de Chatillon that she was not going to give up having her bait 
dressed, for, after all, it was quite possible she might see the queen 
and finally took her place at a window in the house of a friend in the 
Place du Louvre to sce the king’s entrance, and called out to a man 
who was eclling ‘royal lanterns’ for the illuminations, ‘ Have you no 
Fronde lanterns?” * 

Monsieur, though cowardly, was certainly prudent in 
himself from his daughter; but the young bndy's bravado dit 
appeared when the royal party had actually entered the capital and 
been received with acclamations; and giving up her idea of ‘episng, ¢ 
the court,’ she repaired to the house of a very unobtrusive pice 
who gave her a kind weleome and a comfortable home, and 
amused herself by writing to the prince de Condé and the duke of 
Lorraine, describing the dreadful prospect she had of having to pass 
the winter in the country, where she really felt it impossible that she 
could live, and urging them to exert themselves uo as to be able to 
dictate terms of peace, and thus all spend a merry Carnival together 
in the capital. 

And now the potition of Louis wemed once more to promise # 
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settled triumph over his enemies. Turenne was on his side, and 
Turenne was in himself a evgivens oe se ae 
slow-speaking, common-looking general ensured universal respect. 
Frightfally indifferent to human suffering no donbt he was, but the 
labour which he bestowed upon the training of his soldiers, and the 
pit anew which he took in the officers of his army, counter- 

many shortcomings in days when war seemed the nutural 
work of man and cruelty his amusement ;—when dead bodies of men 
and horses unburied in the suburbs of Paris, whilst in the pro- 


‘The prince de Condé could no longer be regarded in 
put that of a rebel, ‘and Turenne, lanving Paria with all the Hn 
he could collect, undertook himself to reconnoitre the position 
of a portion of the enemy's forces. The undertaking was “rather 
mis, and one of Turenne’'s officers remonstrated against it, 
* Don't be uneasy,’ was the reply. ‘The commandant of this division 
‘will send to Fuensaldaiia to ask leave to attack us, and Fuensaldaiin 
will consult the archduke, and the archduke will beg the prince to 
hold a council of war upon the subject. We have quite sufficient 
time before us’ It was an apt description of Condé’s difficulties, and 
‘affairs were even worse when Don John of Austria, the son of the 
king of Spain, came to take the place of the archduke. Whenever 
the troops encamped Don John went directly to bed, and one of the 
“most favourable opportunities for a battle was lost because no one 
\dared wake him. The war was chiefly carried on in the north, 
where Condé had taken possession of several important 
Purenne pursued him closely. The prince often quitted a town 
only a few hours before the royalist general entered it, and at length 
\was obliged to cross the frontier into Luxembourg. ” 
| Turenne, on his part, was troubled by the incompetence of his 
La Ferté, who held his post by Mazarin’s influence, for 
e cardinal still secretly ruled the court, and not only gave military 
but actually collected forces for the army and directed: the 
its of La Ferté. His one object was to recover the towns 
Franee had lately lost, and thus to regain the fevour of the 
jans; and with this view, even in the depth of winter, and 
the soliliers on their march had been frozen to death, he in- 
that Turenne should undertake the siege of Vervins. 
‘This was.on the 25th of Junnary, 1653. The siege lasted only 
days, und at the end the troops found themselves in comfortable 
‘The cardinal’s share in this and other successes was cir- 
throughout the capital in exaggerated terms, and ‘ened 
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to facilitate his return. Other events about this time contributed to 

the eame end. 

It had been a cherished hope of Anne of Austria that De Rets 
mhight be won over to be the friend of Muzarin, but the factious dema- 
gogue, though he had apparently welcomed the king’s return, ill 
Kept his house fortified, filled it with soldiers, and collected ammu- 
nition in the towers of Notre Dame. Rebellion was evidently in his 
thoughts, and his arrest was determined upon. Madame de Motie- 
ville gives a most naive account of the circumstances attending it, 
apparently not having the slightest idea that the king and his mother 
could be accused of treachery. 

“After the king’s return about Christmas,’ saya the lady-in- 
waiting, ‘ cardinal de Retz, as a matter of courtesy, found himself 
obliged to pay his homage to the king and queen. . . . Hin ap- 
pamme: relieved the queen from great uneasiness. ‘The king and 

erself had been waiting two months for a good opportunity to cary 
ut a design 20 necessary for their tranquillity. 

The famous disturber of the court having then resolved to pay 
his respects to their majesties, went first to see marshal Vil 
and afterwards proceeded to the royal apartments. He met 
king as his majesty waa leaving the queen's room. The king, with 
that admirable calmness which has since so distinguished his every 
action, greeted him graciously, and asked if he had seen the quea 
The reply was in the negative, and the king then courteously 
directed the cardinal to follow him, at the same time giving a secret 
order to Villeroy that the arrest should be made as the cardinal let 
the queen's apartment. The command was punctually obeyed, and 
thus ended the Fronde. The cardinal bad been the leader and 
origin, and he was the last overthrown.! 

‘When De Retz was known to be safe within the walls of Vie 
cennes, the rival cardinal lost no time in returning to the capitl 
He entered Paris in triumph in February 1653, and at once amu 
ing the reins of government, bent all his energies to the termisr 
tion of the war with the prince de Condé. Whilst this lal 
it was impossible successfully to confront Spain. His priv 
interests also were on the side of peace with the princes, sl 
ardently desired the marriage of his niece, mademoiselle de 
tinozzi, with Condé’s brother, and even whilst giving all due ina’ e 
tions for political and military » Reape he took measures i Ey 
furtherance of this scheme. was at Bordeaux, upholding # iS 
insurrection, The cardinal’ then isin the city showed him them Hi,~’ 
trait of mademoiselle de Martinozzi, and talked much of her #6 i." . 

* De Retz escaped from Vincennes the next year and went to Rost. . 
was afterwards ellowed to return to Paris, but he never again toot p## 

public affair, He died in Wid, 
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‘The curiosity and interest of the weak prince were excited, an] 
when at length negotiations were entered for the surrender of 
Bordeanx to the king, he asked and received the hand of Mazarin’s 
niece, and from that time was again received into favour at court. 
‘With the prince de Condé there was no such hope of reconcilia~ 
tion. He was now a Spaniard in alliance, in interest, and in action, 
and for five years the miserable contest went on. Louis was by this 
‘time a man, if not fully in age, at least in strength of will and vigour 
‘of mind, and whilst his troops were fighting with the enemies of his 
‘country on the frontiors be was showing his determination to be an 

monarch by carrying on, in conjunction with bis mother 

and Mazarin, the contest’ with the parliament, which had before 
t such suffering upon all concerned in it 

A. show of resistance in regard to a new coinage was met by the 


the recall of the fictions deputies, and public affairs went on 
‘peaceably; but Mazarin’s popularity was certainly not increased 
er by these ings or by the continuance of the war. The 
‘of Arras by Condé, which he was compelled to abandon, was 
event of 1654, but Condé and Turenne were too nearly 
im ability for either to have the permanent reas ‘The 
i of 1655 were of no great importance, but in 1606 Condé 
Ferté and 4,000 men prisoners at the siege of Valenciennes. 
was about this time (1656) that the French court was 
by the visit of Christina’ of Sweden, who had just ab- 
her throne rather than marry whom she disliked; and having 
averted to the Roman Catholic religion, bad recently taken a 
to Rome. She was now anxious to see France, and the 
was sent to receive her on the frontier. i 
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near Compiégne, and with the tone of an Amazon expressed her 
thanks for the reception given her. It was a singular but not 
wholly unattractive apparition. Christina's brilliant eyes, clear, dark 
complexion, aquiline nose, and well-shaped though rather large 
mouth produced upon the whole an agreeable impression ; and the 
court forgave her gloveless hands and her man’s hat in considers- 
tion of her decided talents and originality. 

A queen who knew eight languages, could speak French like 
‘a Parisian, was a good judge of art, and prepared if called upea 
to dispute with the doctors of the Sorbonne, was not to be laughed 
at, even if she did choose to wear a sword and a black wig, and in 
the presence of the king and his court to seat herself in one chair 
and rest her legs upon another. Louis was attracted by her from 
the first moment of meeting, and they became firm friends. In 
September she left France for Italy, but returned again the following 
year, and at the king’s invitation took up her abode at Fontainebleau, 
‘a beautiful but far from lively resting-place. Very few 
visited her, and she became extremely weary of i An event which 
shortly took place showed the real character of the woman who bad 
been looked upon simply as whimsical and clever. 

Monaldeschi, one of her gentlemen in attendance, displeased her, 
in what way is not perfectly known. Without examination ot 
warning Monaldeschi was taken by the queen herself into one of the 
rent galleries of the palace (In Galerie des Cerf), and there told that 

@ was a traitor and should die. A few moments only were allowed 
him for confession, and Christina left the gallery. Monaldeschi sent 
a message by his intended executioner entreating for mercy, but the 
only answer was, ‘He must die. If he will not prepare himself for 
confession, wound him, and he will be compelled to do it’ Then 
followed a horrible struggle. ‘The pricst who was present, overcome 
with pity, himself appealed to the qucen, but still without snccem. 
Monaldeschi was killed, his body taken away and buried privately, 
and Christina remained in her room, laughing and talking as though 
perfectly ignorant. of what was going on. After this action France 
was no longer a home for her. She went to Paris, but she was plainly 
an unwelcome visitor, and a few months afterwards she once more 
left the country, not again to return to it. 

After the siege of Valenciennes the war still remained undecided, 
and at length Mazarin resolved to seek the alliance of England 
then under the government of Oliver Cromwell. It was an u- 
natural union, considering the relationship of the English snd 
French royal families. Policy, however, prevailed over inclin- 

‘AB, tion, and in 1658 Turenne and his English allies were blockading 
Dunkirk, and Condé and the Spaniards preparing to attack thea. 
‘Were you ever in a battle?’ eid Condé to the young duke 
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Gloncester—son of Charles I.—who served under him as a yolunteer- 
‘No,’ was the reply. ‘ You will see us lose one in the course of half 
an hour, then,’ continued Condé. And his words were verified. 
‘The Spaniards were obstinate and incapable, and Dunkirk was taken 
und given upto England. But the death of Cromwell, in September 
the same year, and the restoration of Charles IL., brought about 
a in Mazarin's foreign policy. Syhpcarvat pees 
and of that which was, as he hoped, to eement pexce—the young king's 

marriage, * 


CHAPTER XLIL 
Lovis xtv. (continued.) 
2D, 1658. 


Ts the autumn of 1658 it was first publicly made known that 
flip IV. of Spain, so Tong the enemy of France, had offered his 
er, the Tnfauta Maria Theresa, i marriage to the king of 


‘The proposal cut the Gordian knot of many difficulties. ‘The 
tire of Tassie were Segranitg 1c Gets ta KahloVe'A Gamay 
feeling for one of the cardinal’s nieces, Olympia di Mancini, had passed 

away, and Olympia accepted the hand of Eugene of Savoy, comte 
Bieretaeace ; Gs anthar tet, Mica at Masioral’ KAR’ Bide beat 

Gntroduced at court, und though remarkably plain, with a tawny 

ee larion. x, Incge snout, dull bask eyem 254 Taoy ahd ery ae 

‘arms and neck, she succeeded in inspiring Louis with a feeling which 
t ed to interfere with the political plans for the future glory 

France. Mazarin himself was inclined to further an alliance be- 
the king and the princew Marguerite, sister of the duke of 

Savoy. Anne preferred the little Henrietta of England, who with 

mother was still residing at the French court, but in point of 
ity there was no one to compare with the Infinta of 

jations for a marriage with Marguerite had indeed gone 

that the princess had been brought by her mother to Lyans, 

‘there introduced to the young king, but when, immediately after 

arrival of the Savoy family, the alliance with the Infinia was 

Mazarin consoled the duchess of Savoy by the necessity 

Iking the peace of Europe, and the hope that, should the 

marriage fail, the princess Marguerite would certainly be 

of, Noremonstrance followed. Probably the duke of Savoy 
ly felt that he had been treated with indignity, so great was 
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eee 
Without laying claim to decided beauty Maria 


Bihelon! with her fair st exqnisite complexion, brilliant Bie eyes, 
‘and beautiful mouth, far surpassed in beauty the likenesses sent to 
France. But of anything beyond her external appearance no one 
could judge; Spanish etiquette only admitted of a distant reverence, 
The, in "(Philip IV.) was also perfectly impenetrable. He put his 

hat when the marshal was first introduced to him, touched 
thats again when the marshal took his leave, but he never moved 


nor spoke. Gramont, however, received a jae of a beautiful 
Gang of diamonds, and returned with the full understanding that 

‘was to take place forthwith. 
ee the 7th of November the Peace of the ees was signed, 
‘Whe marriage portion of the Infanta was 500, crowns, in consi- 
eration of which she renounced all right of succession to Spain both 
for herself und her children. France received Artois and several 
‘towns on the frontier of Flanders, together with Roussillon and 
Cerdagne in the sputh ; whilst Lorraine was nominally restored to its 
duke. From that time France rather than Spain, held the first place 
im Europe. So far Mazarin had gained his object, but he was 
obliged in return to consent to the pardon of Condé. ‘The prince 
"returned to France, and had an interviow with the king and the queen 
‘mothor at Aix, in Provence, whither the court had repaired for the 
winter. One contemporary account of the interview says that Condé's 
eception was cold and stiff; but Mademoiselle assures us that the 
talked as freely to him about all that had happened as if the 
ee had beam all te past years in his service, He spent but a few 

en ‘went to Paris. 

Twas daring this stay in Provence that the duke of! Ovleaia 
ed, after a short illness. “Though reconciled to the king, he had 
tterly lived almost entirely at Blois, devoting himself, according 
madame de Motteville’s account, to religions meditation and a 

‘but indolent life. There was but little show of regret for him. 
s and his mother could not but remember his past conduct. 
duchess of Orleans had always been kept so completely in the 
ground that if she had any feeling it was unnoticed. Made- 
recalled her many grievances, and probably thought she 

d her sorrow sufficiently by ordering grey furniture for her 

and grey livery for her servants; and the young princesses, 

© half-sisters, were so weary of their life at Blois, and so 

ly desirous of being taker: to Paris, that they must have looked 
on their father’s death as the termination of exile. 

“The death of Gaston of Orleans resembled that of many ead ofthe same 

|, who, after a career of self-indulgence and political intrigue, 
d themselves, with perhaps somewhat of the same craving, fot 
mt, to a life of devotion, For, side by side with the en- 
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grossing interests of the court, there was now in France « most 
earnest religious feeling. 

Several years before, in Richelieu's days, a great reform had 
been effected in some of the Tuzurious convents x the neighbour 
hood of Paris. It was begun by Angélique Arnauld, commonly 
Known as ‘la mére Angélique,’ the young abbess of Port Royal 
des Champs. She was supported by the abbot of St. Cyran and the 
celebrated Blaise Pascal—a man of remarkable powers of mind, a phi- 
losopher and mathematician, but yet more remarkable for his piety. 
Under such sanction Port Royal became the centreof a religious move- 
ment; und when the abbess and her nuns removed from Port Royal 
dea Champs o » convent beating the same tame in Paris the pe 
tent and weary ladies of the court from time to time retired there, 
that they might withdraw their thoughts from the follies of time 
and fix them upon the all-important interests of eternity. 

The duchesse de Longueville was amongst the most remarkable 
of those who openly gave themselves to works of repentance. 

She was about four-and-thirty when Condé’s insurrection ended, 
and she then retired to the valley of Port Royal, where she lived 
in @ small house, and occupied herself in charity and penance. In 
‘one year she gave freedom to 900 debtors, and 4,000 pensionert 
subsisted on her bounty. Her sincerity and humility were u- 
doubted, and so won the hearts of Louis and his mother that their 
once dangerous enemy became their esteemed friend. 

But with the reformation of monastic institutions, which began 
at Port Royal, there was also introduced a change of doctrine 
Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, a Dutchman, put forth before his 
death, in 1688, certain doctrines which would be in the present day 
distinguished as Evangelical, and in some degree Calvinistic. St 
Cyran, Pascal, and other distinguished persons accepted his views 
The Jesuits bitterly opposed them. ‘The Jansonists fixed their head- 
quarters at Port Royal des Champs, in the monastery left deserted 
dy Angélique, and their piety attracted the princes ‘and nobles 
that of Angélique attracted the ladies of the court, and the prince 
de Conty himself ultimately was one of their number. During the 
ministry of Mazarin, who favoured the Jesuite, two Pi 
Innocent X. and Alexander VII.—pronounced a condemnation of ee 
tain propositions said to be extracted from the writings of Janse. 
The Jansonists declared that those propositions were not to be found 
in the work referred to. The Pope insisted that the clergy shoal! 
agree to the condemnation, and it was then that Pascal brought oot 
his famous ‘Provincial Letters’ (‘ Lettres provinciales ’), in which be 
exposed with keen satire the sophistry and lax morality of te 
Jesuits, “At the time of the marriage of Louis XIV., bowers, 
Pascal’s mental power was gone) he bad long been ill, and after 
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accident near a broken parapet'on the bridge of Neuilly 
he always imagined he saw a deep abyss by his side, and would 
never sit down till a chair was placed by him for safety. He lin- 
Le for two years longer, till 1662, leaving the controversy between 
Jansenists and the Jesuits still unsettl ttled. 

» Tn May 1660 the betrothal of Louis and Maria Theresa took place 

© at Fontarabia, in the presence of the king of Spain and all his court, 
‘the Spanish ambassador being proxy for the king of France. The 
ceremony was simple—the youn mg Infiuta making a profound 
curtsey to her father, and then timidly repeating the imy Smee tyes? 
which was to make her queen of France; and when the word was 
spoken kneeling before him till he raised her, his eyes fall of tears, 
and embraced her tenderly. 

*A little additional height and good teeth would have made her,’ 
says madame de Motteville, ‘one of the most beautiful persons in 
Burope. But her dress was horrible—white, but of a very ugly 

with jewels sot in heavy sold ornaments, and her beautiful 
hair hidden by a kind of white cap!’ Still more objectionable to 
French taste was the appearance o ‘ Spanish ladies, whose bare, 
dark, thin necks and uncovered shoulders made poor madame de 
Motteville actaally ill to look at, to say nothing of their false hair 
‘and enormous hoops flattened before and behind, and spreading 
‘out at each side, which rose and fall like a great machine as they 
moved, 

"Phe young king first saw his bride on the occasion of an inter 
‘view between Anne of Austria and her brother, the king of Spain, 
‘on the lle des Faisans, The door of the apartment was opened, 89 
| that Louis could look into the room, He confessed afterwards that 

| hhe had been shocked by her ugly dress, but said that she had a good 
deal of esi and he felt ‘hat ef would be easy to love her. 
‘The real marriage ceremony took place at St. Jean de Luz on 
“the 9th of Juno, the chief preparation which was made for it on the 
part of the Infanta being the change from Spanish to French cos- 
1 ‘a change very uncomfortable; for the long train of the 
yl be, embroidered with ‘fleurs de lis," must have been a greater 
than even the portentous hoop to which she had been 
a 4 French ways were, however, becoming familiar to 
‘as she had spent some days before the marriage with Anne, 
When in the afternoon, after the ceremony, she retired with Louis, 
jis mother, a brother, and Cardinal Mazarin to the queen mother’s 
mer down on the bed fell into an easy conversa~ 
upon on light subjects, the Little queen could scarcely have 
tted the ponderous ceremonies of the Spanish court. 
‘Maria Theresa had indeed outwardly every prospect of happiness, 
or Louis had been the idol of Boa peed ee yomt dhe 
Lh 
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was, happily for herself, blind. The marriage was a question of 
liey. "The feelings of Louis were not brought into the questioa. 
is young bride was no doubt attractive to his fancy for the 

moment, but his love was yet slumbering, and the important point 

both for himself and for France was, would his wife be able to 

awaken it? 

‘The return to Paris in September was rendered yet more joyfal 
to the royal family of France by the restoration of Charles IL of 
England to his throne, which took place about the same time. 
Henrietta Maria prepared to visit her son, but before her depar- 
ture a marriage was arranged between her daughter Henrietta and 
Philip, the brother of Louis. Another marriage was in her mind 
when she departed for England. Hortensia di Mancini, the younger 
sister of Maria, would, if largely dowried, be, it was thought, an 
acceptable bride for Charles II. ; but Charles was not yet in a condition 
‘to be induced to sell himself to France. Henrietta Maria foul oa 
her arrival that it was not the time to propose such a marriage, 
Mazarin submitted with a good grace. 

‘The interests of ambition must indeed now have begun to wane 
Gout and dropsy were threatening serious consequences, and Mazarin 
could scarcely have been ignorant that his days were numbered. 
Yet in his moments of ease he still liked to count his treasures, 
putting aside any moncy of light weight gained at cards, that i 
might be staked again, and so watchful was he over the royal 
expenses that the young queen was not allowed enough even for 
charitable purposes. ‘Alas!’ he exclaimed, when speaking of a new 
yes gift made by Anne to her daughter-in-law, ‘if the queen did 

ut know from whence this money comes—that it is the blood of 
the people—she would not be #0 liberal!’ Yet he himself had 
actually robbed the country for his own advantage. The dispoal 
of his vast riches after his death was carefiilly considered. The 
marquis de la Meilleraye was made his heir, on condition that bt 
should take his name, with the title of duke, and marry his nie 
Hortensia. His nephew, Mancini, was put in possession of seveal 
important governments, and, with the king’s consent, made due é¢ 
Nevers, and his ecclesiastical preferments were likewise given to bi 
relations. 
an, At the end of February 1661 the marriage of Hortensia 
'41 La Meilleraye took place, and about the same time Maria di Mar 
cini married Lorenzo Colonna, constable of the kingdom of Naples 
Marianna, the only unmarried niece, was provided for by a git! 
200,000 crowns and the promise of the government of Auvergw 
to the ‘man who should marry her. She afterwards became i 
wife of the duc de Bouillon, 
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dn the Sth of March prayers forthe cardinal were ordered inal 
‘hurches of Paris, and from that time Mazarin made his 

fini death With the ainoatcalsinoansea OhellaGeheatrea obey 
tis servants around him, he owned to them that one of his 
‘cos in God's sight bud been harshness of temper, and asked their 
oa, He then told them what he had left in cash, and took his 
leave of them, ‘The rest of the day was spent chielly in offices 
wotion, On the following days the king and his mother wore 
‘antly with him, receiving his instructions for the ordering of 
ic alfuira, After this his sufforings became intense, but his 
‘ce was wonderful, and the last absolution which he entreated 
for having murmured against his physicians. It was about 
Past two on the morning of the 9th of March, 1661, that he 
ted, 


Mfadame de Motteville’s comments upon the character of Mazarin 
ikely to be as just as those of any of his contemporaries, if not 
£80, for she certainly had the opportunity of an intimate ac~ 
tance with him in his relations with the queen and the court. 
‘dinal Mazarin,’ she says, ‘was suspected of not Senin 
ion His youth was stained by the bad repatation whieb 

ad gained in Italy, and he had never shown much reverence 
for the most sacred mysteries. His life did not appear to be 
lecram maxims of evangelical wisdom, and it is to be wished 
his latter years, when he certainly did do some virtuous actions, 
been entirely regulated with referehce to his eternal interests; 
God alone knows what is in mau, and we are bound to accept 
| appears good, since we can be no judges of the inward thoughts 
motives,” 


After such s cautious judgment from a contemporary we ean 
rely venture at this distance of time to speak of Mazarin except 
been unscrupulous statesman, a careful, energetic, and 
fifa! ruler, and a benefactor to his country from his enconrage- 
bof lewming and art. The Collége des Quatre Nations, which 
\w the Institute of Franca, the magnificent *Mazarine’ Library, 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture were founded by him. 
fife ling,’ according to madame-da:Metimeilla, ¢ grertll tye 
Joss of his minister, and shed many tears. ‘The queen, his 
er, stronger than he, felt less, She wus the first to say to those 
were always talking of the cardinal’s death that nothing more 
{be said about it, or the king would be quite ill.’ 
feed aearige o0 Touts \masicsbeteab tariest real, but the con- 
asness of absolute power was a great sweetener of regret. When 
binisters asked him, after the cardinal's death, to whom 
{thenceforth to turn for direction, he replied, * To mysel€? 
(t was a bold declaration at oi age of two-and-twenty, Wor 
Lu 
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Louis had been educated in self-confidence, and in that which is 

often the main element of self-confidence—ignorance. He feared 

nothing, because he knew nothing. 

One thing he had learnt from Mazarin—that a king, to be rich, 
must keep the keys of his own treasury and be his own steward 
That conviction impelled him to his first independent act of govern- 
ment, Mazarin, on his death-bed, had warned him that Fouquet, 
the superintendent of finance, was extravagant and dishonest. New 
the superintendent was summoned and informed that, unless his 
course of action was changed, his dismissal was certain, 

Fouquet listened, but did not believe the threat. Yet 
had been named by Mazarin. ‘Sire,’ said the dying cardinal in one 
of his last interviews, ‘I owe to your majesty everything, but I 
believe I can repay you in a great degree by giving you M. Colbert’ 
Colbert was now introduced into the king’s cabinet every night 
by a back staircase, and Fouquet’s false and confused accounts were 
then examined and made clear, so that the king might meet tht 
superintendent the next morning with a perfect knowledge of all tht 
intricate and dishonourable subterfuges by which he had enda- 
‘voured to conceal his peculations. 

Mazarin’s enormous fortune had been accumulated unde 
Fouquet’s management. So much larger was it than that of 
king that the superintendent did not hesitate on one occasion, wha 
Louis applied to him for money, to reply, ‘Sire, the exchequer # 
empty, but his eminence the cardinal will lend you what you wat! 
A large portion of this wealth Colbert now placed in the hands 
the king. It had been collected in specie and hidden in vance 
fortresses. Fouquet said nothing about it to the king, but Colbet 
told him of it. 

The cardinal's family took possession of the apparent forts 
Louis seized the hidden treasure, and found hims the only oa 
monarch in Europe. 

Fouquet’s days of office were numbered, but the accustil! 
against him were delayed, in order to discover the exact condita # 
the finances. In the meantime Louis gave himself up to plait 
and Fouquet found the money. 

On the 30th of March of this year (1661) the marriage of 
duke of Orleans, and Henrietta of England, sister of Charles IL, 

lace. 
















The comments of the king on the young princess were not # 
tering. ‘Brother,’ he said to Monsieur, ‘you are going 
the bones of the Holy Innocents.’ The princess certainly 
and had a crooked spine, but her intellect was cultivated 
manners were gentle, and she dressed so well that the defect # 
figure was bidden. “The Palais Royal, which was given up 
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sieur, soon became the centre of a lesser court. Henrietta, now called 

attracted thither the most distinguished men in Paris, 
‘The celebrated Moligre managed her private theatre, and his own 
comedies were represented there, and in the attractive Henriette in 
the ‘Femmes savantes,’ the outline of the fascinating Henrietta of 
Orleans may be traced. 

‘The ‘attentions of Louis bad: for some time been paid to the 
comtesse de Soissons, who had lately reappeared at the court, but 
now, in spite of his criticism, he bestowed them upon Henrietta. 
‘The yor adh seerbnbhenye ee bara have failed to prefer 


whilst Henrietta was not onl; but politicall: 
ces ay poly bt cay 
ch her brother Charles II. was persuaded to marry the Infanta of 
, Catharine of Braganza, and to support the Roman Cathelies, 
5 onal on f receiving money fom Franes for bie own parpoeet 
ve matter of Stute intrigue, but little concerning it ap~ 
d ee the smooth surfice of court amusement. 
‘Te was the 17th of August. Fouquet invited the king to a féte 
chateau at Vaux-Praslin, the type of Versailles, The chateau was 
narvel of sparkling fountains and cascades, long green alleys, 
and terraces. Actors, musicians, and games were 
for the general amusement, and when the guest, weary with 
or the gaming-table, went to his own room, he found on 
dressing-table a purse full of gold, supplied by Fouquet, Louis 
startled by this extravagant ostentation, He would have arrested 
quet on the spot but for the in ‘ition of Anne of Austria. 
ie itendent was not wholly ignorant of his danger, but 
ed himself up by flee hopes end came suddenly in 
n the court was at Nantes, He had left the king, 
er an ined in no way remarkable, when he was followed and 
sted by Artagnan, a man of low character, formerly in Mazarin's 


carriage was in waiting to take him to Angers, At the mo- 
of seizure he turned to one of his attendants and said, ‘Ah! 
!* Tt was the name of one of his many houses, and the 
m1 was a warning, but, though repeated to his friends, it 


papers dishonourable to his own 
, and letters which revealed a startling amount of corruption 

nist his friends at court. ‘They were hidden in a closet reaches 
ubterranean passage, and he had taken every precaution against 












annuities, had been a source of profit to individuals at the expense 
‘of the state, 


} feces i f humiliating Spain and ‘the Low 
18 it aim of 

Mipmeclan’ tos renee, Wish. this rise ales ha into an 

with the United Provinces of Holland, which since the ter- 

mination of their long le with Philip II. the 

_ porition of a free republic; und having thus it 


The corate a’Estrades, the French ambassador ia England, bad 
“secsived spocial directions to take ‘of the Spanieh am- 
a 






‘The Pope ordered the offenders to be hung, and the 
of Rome ; but Louis was not satiafied, and actually marched 
froope towards the allan froatier, The Pope then uae 


a 
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all his demands—dismissed his guard ; exiled his own brother, who 
was thought to have instigated the quarrel; sent his nephew 
cardinal Chigi to make a formal apology; and finally raised » moan- 
ment in Rome to record the offence and the reparation. 

Louis was despotic in his foreign relations, but at home he was 
the victim of intrigues, caused by his own conduct. The birth of 
the Dauphin in the month of November 1661, though it was hailed 
by him with pride as securing the succession, had but little effect in 
improving his relations with his wife; whilst his likings—they cannot 
be called affections—were so transitory as to give rise to continued 
schemes for attracting his favour. Henrietta of Orleans had com- 
paratively ceased to attract him, and he now gave himself up les 
innocently to Louise de la Valliére, one of the queen's att ta. 
Henrietta and the comtesse de Soissons, both alike neglected, revenged 
themselves by exciting the jealousy of the young queen; whilst Anne 
of Austria, whose health was failing, in vain strove to bring abouts 
better atate of feeling between her eon and his wife, and to check the 
selfish profligacy which was fast corrupting the court, and making it 
a acene of constant miserable squabbles. The king listened to his 
mother in his better moments, and so far preserved appearances that 
his wife still received his attentions in public, but his indomitable 
pride and the selfishness which had been fostered by his education 
made him regardless of the feelings of others when opposed to his 
own. He could be kind, and generous, and noble, so long as n0 
personal sacrifice was demanded, but he was blind to the fact thst 
worship of self was his ruling principle. 

‘There was little room for like blindness in the heart of Anne of 
Austria, who was now rapidly ‘approaching the end of her life, whilst 
suffering from an agonising disease, Patient, penitent, and resigned, 
she made her preparations for death; but it waa long in coming, 
before her last hour arrived the storm which was to cause a rupture 
baron her native and her adopted country was rapidly and clearly 
gathering. 

Philip IV., like herself, ill and suffering, had yielded precedence 
to Louis in the hope of finding in the French king a protector for 
his young eon Charles, but Louis was already seeking for a pretextto 
seize the long-coveted portion of the prince’s inheritance in the 
Spanish Netherlands. According to the ancient but almost obsolete 
laws of Brabant, the children of a first marriage, whether malect 
female, succeeded to hereditary fiefs in preference to the children of 
a second marriage. Maria Theresa was the daughter of Philip IV. 
by his first wife (Elizabeth of France) ; therefore, it was contended, she 
ought to succeed to the Spanish possessions in the Low Countries, 
the exclusion of her brother Charles, who was Philip's son by 

second marriage. 
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‘Maria Theresa, on her marriage, had indeed made a formal re 
mundietion of a.her elaine tothe Specis succession; but Louis 
declared that the renunciation was null, se it had been made on con- 
dition that his wife should receive a large dowry, which had not been 
paid. Even if this were so, however, it was difficult to see on what 
pretence the whole of the Netherlands could be claimed in right of 
an ancient law of one province which bad not been acted upon for 
more than a centui 
"The claim had been discussed during Anne of Anutria's ines 
and she had exerted herself to send a message to her brother 

‘king of Spain, entreating him to consider fairly the right pm to 

the snecession of the Netherlands, 

Philip was naturally much annoyed, and his suspicion and anger 

‘were yet more roused against Louis by the news that the Portuguese 

troops in rebellion against Spain had, under the command af a 

French general, just gained a decisive victory. Already weakened 

bg ot illness, his mortification and anxiety proved fatal, andon the 17th 
(2. of September, 1665, Philip IV. died. ‘The young queen of France 
1° vas heart-broken. “Anne of Austria also wept, butall she said was, 
«I shall follow him soon.’ 

Philip had left but one son, Charles, a boy of four years old, 
eo sickly that it seemed impossible he should live. In the event of 
hhis death, who was to stand between the king of France and the 
much-coveted Spanish succession? 

Projects of ambition filled the mind of Louis, and doubtless 
tended to steel bis heart against personal sorrow, The court was 

ven up to amusement, though his mother was dying in agony. 

Anne of Austria lis till the 20th of January, bearing her 
sufferings with exemplary patience. ‘The Grande Mademoiselle gives 
‘ minute account of the preparations ate ‘when it was known that 
the last hour was near. ‘'The king,’ she says, ‘ the queen, Madame 
(the duchess of Orleans), and I were in the ro royal cabinet, waiting 
till we were told that the Host was brought, settled the mourn 
ing, and how everything was to be arranged—that the king should 

to Versailles, Monsieur to St. Cloud;and that I should remain to 
i whatever might be necessary. ‘The carriages were ordered, and, 
‘short, all was put in readiness.’ After the Eucharist the queen 

desired to receive extreme unction. Her feet were growing 
‘cold, and she feared lest it might be too late. On being told that 
‘was no cause for such haste, she replied that they would not 
far to send, for all that was needful was in her oratory. “The 
tiful chandelier of crystal, ornamented with diumonds,’ adds 
iselle, ‘and the cross which my grandmother had had made 
herself, and with which this queen had adorned her oratory, cex~ 
Eainly did not look like preparations for a death scene. ‘There wos 
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indeed great matter for reflection in it all, and I have often thought 

of it since, though at the time everyone was so troubled that it was 

impossible to think of anything.’ 

‘Anne lived through the night, and the idea of recovery was 
not quite extinct. An astrologer had predicted that if she did not 
die on Thursday she might be restored. She often asked what 
o'clock it was, and was impatient when midnight had passed. ‘ At 
six o'clock in the morning,’ continues Mademoiselle, ‘ the king heard 
mass. The great bell of Notre Dame sounded. It tolls only on 
great occasions. We thought the queen must be dead, and s 
moment after Monsieur uttered a cry, and the physician entered. 
The king anid, “ Is she dead?" “Yes, sire.” He wept bitterly. 
‘The comtesse de Fleix (one of the attendant ladies) brought the 
her keys; her will was sought for in her cabinet, and the king said, 
“ T think it ought to be read before all the royal family.” Monsieur 
went away. After the reading, which was done by M. Le Tellier, 
the chancellor, the king ordered his coach and I went home to bed.’ 

Such is the chilling narrative of the princess. Madame de 
Motteville speaks strongly of the faith and patience of the dying 
queen, and it would indeed seem that the discipline of God's provi- 
dence and His grace had purified the heart of Anne of Austria, and 
by showing her the nothingness of Time had taught her to prepare 
for Eternity. 

She was buried at St. Denis, according to her own wish, with 
but few ceremonies. Mademoiselle describes the ‘ horrible cold,’ 
the interminable waiting in the church before the procession arrived, 
and the lengthy discourses of the ecclesiastics—all of which © 
overcame her with weariness that at length she rested her head 
against the bier, and it is to be supposed went to sleep, for she oot- 
fesses that she knew nothing of what was going on for some time. 

‘The service was over by two o'clock, and then the scene and the 
tone changed. Everyone, we are told, repaired to the court. Mor 
sieur and Madame came back from St. Cloud, and the king being 
longer under any restraint from his mother, openly showed his 
devotion to mademoiselle de Ja Valliére. Louis was no hypocrite, 
but he shrank from suffering, and in his sorrow self-gratification in 
the form of pleasure and ambition came to his aid. 

On the 16th of January, only four days before his mother’ 
death, he had declared war ugainst England. ‘The quarrel had bes 
threatening for the last year. England and Holland were at war, 0! 
Louis, the ally of both, had been pressed by both for succour, amd 
had determined in favour of Holland. Having in view as his uli- 
mate object the seizure of Flanders, Louis could not afford to make 
an enemy of the Dutch, and he desired to see his nephew tht 
prince of Orange ther sadthder. 80 troops were sent # 
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Holland. ‘The contest was chiefly carried on by sea, and the 
English and Dutch fought naval battles; but Louis had very few 
ships and his support was little more than nominal. His secret 
intentions were still veiled by a show of friendship to Spain. ‘ The 
young king,’ he said to Nithard, the Jesuit confessor of Anne of 
“Gsmy brother-in-law.” I will protect him. I will show 
him all the marks of friendship and tenderness in ray power. 
From that time he made his preparations to despoil Charles of 
S his inheritance! By the month cpt 1667 he had brought over 
“ tq his side the various princes on the Rhine, and had bribed Por- 
— by an enormous annual subsidy never to make peace with 
‘ish crown. 
bars the 20th of the month matters were so far advanced that 
the king went to review his troops in the neighbourhood of St. 
Germain, and remained three days, living with bis suite in magnifi- 
cent tents, constructed by the officers at great expense. A cam- 
paign in Flanders was then spoken of openly. It was said that 
the king would march with his troops in the middle of May. 
On the Ist of May a reassuring message was sent to the Spanish 
court, and on the &th war was declared. 
‘The Flemish war was, in the eyes of the courtiers of Louis 
XIV., a kind of tournament. Princesses and duchesses, splendidly 
accompanied the king in gilded carringes when he set out 
for the seat of war. Langhing, chattering, eating, drinking, and 
bling—for the gaming-tables travelled with them—so they jour- 
oe degrees to the scene of suffering and death. The 
King fol wed them on horseback, sometimes dismounting and enter- 
i sometimes amusing himself with watching their meals 
pking recta beuipen! them: he queba Setlowed aleopbceieide 
Ditterness of heart, fee with hex by. the King’s compulsion, came 
| -mademoiselle—now the perirallt la Vallitre, aad the grossest 
insults from pretension and neglect were from necessity submitted to. 





Amiens, Arras, Douai, were sufficiently comfortable resting- 
had but the village of Coutiche, the head-quartera of Turenne, 
| offered only a carpeted turn, ‘The queen and er ladies tock 
mn of it. ‘The queen sat down to cards. Mademoiselle 
‘chose to write in Turenne's apartment, that she might have the plea- 
sure of dating her lotter from the camp. A rough repast, spoilt hes 
the kitchen chimney taking fire, was more amusing than sa 
~ but cards were at hand to make them forget all troubles, an ae 
‘went on half the night. Then the queen retired to rest in 
King’s coach, and Mademoiselle settled herself in a chair, with 
her hend resting against ono of the posts of the barn, 
‘TTournay was the extreme point of the court journey, "The King, 
_ then went on alone with the army, sending news from time to Yous: 


1 
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of his progress. His letters were addressed to the queen, but there 
was no real comfort to her in them, for the report had reached ber 
that he was growing indifferent to the duchease de la Valliére, and had 
taken a fancy to madame de Montespan, who up to this time bad 
been apparently the queen’s faithful and affectionate attendant, and 
one of the first to be shocked at the conduct of Louise de la Valliére 

Hitherto there had been little or no fighting. Douay, Tournay, 
and several other towns had surrendered almost at the first summons. 
They were unprepared for resistance. So little, indeed, had the 
Spanish government expected the attack upon Flanders that when 
the governor of one of the Flemish towns sent to Madrid, seeing 
reason for suspicion, to know if he might fortify, 20 as to be read 
in case of attack, he was reprimanded for having bad any gost 
doubts of the intentions of the * most Christian king.’ 

The only really military act of the campaign was the siege of 
Lille, undertaken by Louis himeelf. The governor resisted for some 
weeks, but the inhabitants were timid, and when at length they 
were threatened with assault they insisted upon surrender (the 28th 
of August, 1667).* 

To the great surprise of everyone, the victorious king, now 
stopped in his career, withdrew his troops, and agreed to a truce of 
three months. Spain, it seems, in alarm, had proposed to the 
Dutch to give up several towns to them if they would turn against 
France; and with Holland as an enemy the conquest of Flanders 
would become much more difficult. It was true that Louis had no 
longer anything to fear from England. The boldness of the Dutch 
fleet, which had sailed up the Thames and threatened London, bad 
so alarmed the English that a peace had been concluded in July, in 
which France was included ; but, on the other hand, Charles IL, dir 
trusted by his people and impoverished by his own profligate extrw- 
vagance, was not likely to become an ally of France in a new wat, 
and Louis was not yet prepared to make his venture alone. He 
paused, therefore, in his views upon Flanders, biding his time for 
new political combinations. 

But there was another project which might be undertaken with- 
out dread of the interference of Holland. ‘The province of Franche 
Comté, forming part of Burgundy, and still belonging to the 
Spanish crown, had professed a desire to remain neutral in the war- 
Not fearing attack, the inhabitants had asked for no troops 
protect them, but, supported by the Swiss, their near neighbour, 
thought themselves perfectly secure. The plan of Louis ws 
imagined with secresy and carried out by the balf-disgraced, moody. 
and disappointed prince de Condé, who now lived iy 
either at Chantilly ot in s chateau: near Dijon, the ancient capital 
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Burgundy, and who was therefore likely to be well acquainted with 
all that concerned the neighbouring province. 
It was in the depth of winter that the expedition was planned. 


him. raeerstalene fen et merinbsiens > to defy ao 

fai on the 2nd of February, 1668, in the midst of a ‘storm, after 
hearing mass, he sot out for Dijon. On his arrival he received the 
keys of Besangon, which had already been taken by Condé. Louis 
passed on to Dele. Tt resisted, and he threatened to kill all the 
inbabitants; and Dole surrendered. It was all so rapid that 
Monsieur, who had waited a ew days in Paris, believed the king 
hhad only reached Auxerre when he heard that the war was over, 
and tbat his brother and the army were returning. Franche Comté 
‘was, in fact, conquered in fifteen days. 

"Thirty-six towns and a vast number of castles taken in « fort- 
night, and in defiance of the rigours of winter, satisfied the national 
thirst for so-called glory. The success was attributed entirely to 
Louis, and his praises were everywhere heard. It washe—sosaid + 
his courtiers, and so echoed Paris and the provinces—who had guided 
‘Condé to victory, as before he had guided Turenne. It was he even 
who, by his genius, inspired authors as well ns soldiers, and the bril- 
Tiant scenes of Molidre’s comedies were attributed to his su; 

Louis was, in short, the hero of the day; but the man to whom he 
‘owed his popularity, who made it possible for him thus to overrun and 
take possession of the dominions of another, was Colbert, the inde- 
fatigable, prudent, economical minister, who provided the money— 
the ‘sinews of war'—without which’ conquest would baye been 
impossible 

Already, by the stimulus given to commerce, Colbert had in- 
creased the manufactures of the country, and consequently its riches. 
‘The silk trade of Lyons was becoming enormous; the wool trade 
was spreading; the Gobelin tapestries were exciting universal 
admiration, and companies were forming to carry on an extensive 
foreign trade, The canal which was to unite the Bay of Biscay and 
‘the Mediterranean, and thus to facilitate the transport of merchandise 

/h the centre of France, was begun; whilst the ports of Brest, 
Rochefort, and Dunkirk, already prepared for merchant vessels, 
expected shortly to be filled with the captured galleons of Spain. 

the king no doubt made all this possible. 
Sil iertotsd es arsasecisricl ont ‘The French people had 
“no voice in the government. A declaration was issued that all | 
seamen belonging to the merchant ships must be ready at any 
‘momtent to give up their lucrative employment for the severe wok 
poorly-paid service of the navy, No one thought of remonsiraing- 
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Absolute submission to absolute will was the principle of the ass, 

and for the moment it worked well ; but there was a falsity ut the 

bottom, and the day of reckoning, though delayed, was ultimately 

sure to come. 

‘Already there was the appearance of a check to this all-devouring, 
all-absorbing, absolute will. When Louis, after his rapid conquest 
of Franche Comté, returned to St. Germain, the ambassador of Hol- 
land appeared before him with the notification of a recent alliance 
formed between England, Holland, and Sweden, for the avowed pur- 
pose of bringing about peace between Franceand Spain. ‘The Triple 
Allisnce—so it was called—had been signed at the Hague on the 
23rd of January, 1668. Louis was addressed with respect, for De 
Witt, the grand-pensionary, governor of Holland, desired to be his 
friend; but the Dutch were resolved that Europe should have peace, 
and ifthe French king persisted in war, the Triple Alliance announced 
ita intention of turning against him. 

The declaration was startling, and Louis would fain have 
escaped the alternative put before him; but he had no friends, Even 
Portugal, which he thought he had bought over to his interests by 
‘an enormous subsidy, had abandoned him, and after considerable 
deliberation the articles of peace were signed at Aix la Chupelle on 
the 2nd of May, 1668. 

Spain surrendered her conquests on the Sambre and the Scheld, 
and France kept Flanders, but restored Franche Comté, though in a 
defenceless state, as its principal fortresses were dismantled. 

‘The Dutch republic had committed an offence which could never 
be forgiven. It had robbed Louis of his conquest, checked his am- 
bition, and, adding insult to injury, had caused a bombastic medal 
be struck in commemoration of the peace. 

Louis signed the treaty, but there can be no doubt that he wa 
fully resolved it should be broken. Peace was, however, for the 
moment necessary, and he took advantage of it to give his attention 
to the internal affairs of the church. By the efforts of madame de 
Longueville and the management of Pope Clement IX. the Jansenists 
had “been brought to denounce as heretical the five propositiost 
which had been condemned at Rome; but as regarded the questica 
whether these propositions were to be found in the book written by 
Jansen they gave no definite answer, but merely said that they would 
not contest the papal decision. 

The Pope professed himself satisfied. Medals were struck 
record the happy termination of the dispute, and Louis, who bd 
entered warmly into it, gave solemn audience to the leaders f 
the Jansenists. The reconciliation was nevertheless hollow, and t 
contest between the two schools of religious thought must, it Ww 
evident, before many years were over, ve renewed. 
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And now once more Louis turned his attention to Holland and 
revenge. 

England was first to be gained as an ally; and for this purpose 
who could be so successful a negotiator as the attractive Henrietta of 
Orleans—always ready, for Intrigue, always prepared to extract 
‘amusement from it, and exercising an it over her brother 
searcely inferior to that which she had exercised over Louis? 

‘As early as the month of August 1668 Charles said to the 
French ambassador in London, ‘ Madame passionately desires an 
alliance between France and myself, and, as I love her tenderly, I 
shall be glad to show what great weight her wishes have with me.’ 

Henrietta had no doubt that she was acting for the good of both 
countries, The sea for England, the land for France : this was her 
dea of what was right and best, and Louis seems in some sense to 
have agreed with her; for, contrary to the projects of Colbert, he 
stated plainly that he would give up trade to the English—three- 
fourths at least. He only wished for conquests. 

‘The first thing to be done, however, was to reconcile the religion 
of the two countries, Protestant England could not be expected to 

oppose Protestant Holland. 

Sr iseand was therefore to be converted, and Charles was to set the 
example. There is very little doubt that the king had always been a 
Romunist at heart, and before many months were over he shed tears 
in public before his Roman Catholic council because he did not dare 
at once openly to declare his faith. Turenne also, a stern Pro- 
testant, was converted, not only secretly, but publicly, about the 
sume time, He had read an exposition of the Roman Catholic faith 

| forth by Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, a man of earnest piety and 
mind, and though the bishop's arguments did not please the 

ded “satisfied ‘Turenne, aa enabled him conseientiously to 

@ the command in a war which was to be carried on by 

a eee Catholic kingdom to the detriment of a Protestant re- 


| 
[ir Poitcical preparations having been thus made, Lonis trusted the 
| more definite arrangements of the war to his minister the marquis de 
Louvois, a rough but shrewd man, the son of the late chancellor 
_ Michael Le Tellier. Two things were demanded of Charles. He 
‘was to abandon the Triple Alliance and join Louis in making war 
a Holland ; and he was to make an open profession of the Roman. 
Catholic faith and to propagate it to-the utmost in his dominions, 
For this aid Louis was to give Charles an annual subsidy of 
120,000/. during the war, and the island of Walcheren and two 
fortresses on the Scheldt as his share of the spoils of Holland. Men 
and money also were to be forthcoming from France in case woe 


L 
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English should rebel in consequence of their king’s change of 
religion. 

‘Hlenrietta of Orleans bad been the chief negotiator in this 
treaty, and a visit to England was deemed necessary before it could 
be completed. The young duchess was by this time very 7 
She had never cared for her husband, and he had never cared 
her; but he was jealous of her. When she proposed to go to 
England he offered to go with her; but difficulties were raised, which 
he attributed to her, and in his discontent he said to her one day 
threateningly, ‘It has always been predicted that I should be married 
a second time’—words which after events caused to be painfully 
remembered. 

Henrietta’s secret hope in undertaking the expedition seems to 
have been that her brother would obtain from the Pope the disto- 
lution of her marriage, and that she would be able to remain in 
England really governing in the king’s name. 

Disappointment was, however, in store for her. She crossed over 

Jato to Dover in May 1670, and the treaty was concluded ; but she was 
not popular with the court and the nation, whatever she might be 
with the king. A cabal was formed against her, and she was com- 
pelled to return to France. 

‘There also trouble awaited her. Her husband was angry with 
her and gave her no welcome. The king was very cold in manner; 
he had obtained all he wished from her, and he did not even take the 
trouble to meet her. She had many enemies in France, as well as 
in England, persons who professed to be devoted to Monsieur; and 
they had taught her little girl, a child of eight years old, to dislike 
her. And now she was very lonely, for Monsieur, using his authority 
‘a8 a husband, forbade her to remain at the court, and in consequenc# 
she returned to St. Cloud. 

‘The season was very warm. A bath which she took made ber 
ill; but she recovered, and for two days seemed to be well, and was 
able to eat and sleep. On the following day, June 28th, she asked 
for a glass of succory water, drank it, and at the same moment 
uttered a cry and became first red and then pale with agony, whilst 
her eyes filled with tears and she exclaimed that she was dying. 

Cholera it was said to be, but the symptoms of the illness were 
unlike those of cholera. Monsicur was summoned, and ordered a2 
antidote. Much time was lost in preparing it, and the medicixe 
which Henrietta proposed for herself was refused her. 

Mademoiselle, who came to see her, found no signs of grief; only 
Monsieur was rather surprised. The unhappy duchess was lying 
a little bed with her hair streaming about her, her dress unfastened, 
and with the appearance of © corpse, except that she was weeping 
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and declared boldly that at least it was necessary to save the soul, 
and a confessor must be sent for. A messenger was despatched for 
Bossuet, and in the meantime the canon Feuillet was admitted to 
see the duchess. 

Feuillet was pradent; he entreated Henrietta to offer up herself 
to God a willing scrifice, and not to accuse anyone; and she 
chore To marshal Gramont, who came to see her, she merely 

jd that she had been poisoned by mistake. ‘To the English am- 
bassador, who also visited her, she spoke in English, begging him to 
conceal from her brother that she had been poisoned. Feuillet, who 
was in the room at the time, caught the word poison, and stopped 
her directly, saying, ‘Madame, think no more of this; think only of 
God.’ Bossuet arrived and held the same language. He was no 
stranger, and Henrietta, who deeply reverenced him and had lately 
often spoken to him of her spiritual condition, now said in Eng- 
lish that after her death she wished him to have an emerald ring 
which she had put aside for him. At last she was left nearly alone. 
"Phe king, much moved by her condition, had taken his leave of her, 
Monsieur also had departed, weeping, She felt a wish to sleep, but 
started up suddenly, called for Bossuet, who put a crucifix into her 
hands, and embracing it she breathed her last sigh just as the first 
slimmer of dawn was breaking over the sky, It was the 29th of 
ie; 1670. 
‘The English ambassador insisted upon being present when an 
| examination was made of the body of the unfortunate princess. 
‘doctors declared the disease was cholera; but Charles Il. was not 
deceived. He refused to receive the letter written to him by Mon- 
sieur, Yet he could not afford to be lastingly angry, for that would 
have been to give up his French pension. Explanations were 
and received, and it was shown that Monsieur was not a party to the 
actual crime. The poison was traced to Italy, and there appears 
Jittle doubt that Henrietta's death was contrived by some of her 
jouschold, who dreaded lest sho might use her influence with the 
__ king to their injury. They were, however, left unpunished. Louis 
himself was grieved, but not sufficiently so to deny himself a cold~ 
Blewsanery. When Mademoiselle went to see him on the day 
of the duchoss’s death, he said to her, alluding to the possibility of 
her ‘becoming the wife of Monsieur, though she was old to 
i his mother, ‘Cousin, there is a vacant situation now; are you 
Gnclined to take it?’ And that same evening he spoke to the take 
‘Ff the princess of Bavaria as a fit chcice for a second marriage. 
MM 
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Bossuet, the only person who knew all the higher qualities of the 
murdered duchess, preached her funeral sermon before the assembled 
court; and selfish as that court was there could scarcely have been # 
heart untouched when he burst forth, ‘Madame is dying—Madame 
ia dead. Six months ago would she herself have thought it possible? 
But she was gentle towards death, even as she was gentle towards 
all the world,’ 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
Louis xiv. (continued.) 
aD, 1673, 


Lone before the war with Holland broke out the Hasty Sompeet 
Louvois exclaimed to the envoys of the German Protestants, ‘There 
isa fixed plan. The king will destroy the pretended Reformed religion 
wherever he comes in contact with it.’ And in setting out for the 
war Louis himself said nearly the same thing— It is a religious 
war.’ And it was true in one sense. In attacking Holland Louis 
no doubt wished to revenge the Triple Alliance, but he also con- 
sidered that Holland was a Protestant country, and that in subduing 
it he was subduing the enemy of the Roman Catholic Church. His 
conscience, therefore, was at ease. And now the time had arrived 
when it was safe to put his plans in execution. 

Four years had been occupied in preparation, promises of new- 
trality from Sweden and the emperor of Germany had been obtained, 
and by clever negotiation with some of the lesser German princes 4 
footing had been obtained on the Rhine, which would give compara- 
tively easy access to Holland—two towns being given up to Franc 
for the purpose of forming magazines and collecting the munitioos 
of war. 

‘The Dutch saw their peril, and demanded the intention of thee 
warlike preparations. 

Louis haughtily answered that he should use his troops as bis 
dignity required, and would give account to no one. His minister 
being asked if Holland had committed any offence, cited some idl 
paragraphs in the newspapers of the day, in which the king of Fran 
was called the king of reviews, and complained of a medal com 
memorating the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, which it was anid bore 
the figure of Joshua, with the legend ‘Stare fecit solem’ (‘ He mad 
the sun to stand still’), the sun being the device of Louia. 

The medal was really quite different, but explanations woul 
have been useless, And the Dutch found themeelves face to for 
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with an inevitable war. It could not have con(@ at a more in- 
opportune moment. Unanimity was above all things to be desired, 
but their government was divided, The young prince of Orange 
(afterwards William IE. of England) was la xying claim to the office 
of stdtbolier, which was almost horeditary in his fumily, whiter 
the influential burgomaster Jobn de Witt, and his brother Cornelius, 
were urging upon the people the danger of trusting too great power 
in the hands of any one man, 

The struggle was eager, and its effecta were deplorable. A come 
promise was indeed at length effected, and the prince of Orange, 
though refused the title of stadtholder, was made captain-general of 
the forces and admiral of the fleet; but in the meantime the defence 
of the country had been neglected, and decayed fortresses and feeble 
gurrisons under the comand of inefficient officers were all that 
Holland could oppose to the magnificent troops of the French king, 
112,000 in number, 

‘To the last moment the Dutch endeavoured to divert the blow by 

fer Hegotiation. As late as January 1672 a very submissive letter was 
10% presented to Louis by the States of Holland; ‘ut submiasion is use- 
Jess when offence is predetermined, and in the month of April war 
was declared. 

England had already begun the contest. Whilst nominally at 
peace with the United Provinces admiral Holmes had attacked some 
Dutch ships of war which were convoying rich merchant fleet from 
Smyrna. Six of the merchant vessels were taken ; the rest esca 
This act of injustice was the first move, and the advance of the 

French troops across the Dutch frontier followed. 
Louis took the chief command himself, and as a matter of form 
the duke of Orleans was declared generalissimo; but Condé was ap- 
commander-in-chief, next to the king and Monsieur; whilst 
Free a manbal-gnerl of Pra, was to be the leader afver 





as after town surrendered with scarcely any resistance. 
Louis was lavish with his gold, and the Dutch were quite willing to 


| upon the opposite bank, Louis crossed ina boat. Condé, who had 
the gout, and was more afraid of cold water to his feet than he was 
‘of musket balls, did the sume; s0 did many of the chief officers, 
‘The Dutch opened fire, and several officers were killed, amongst 
them Condé’s nephew, the young duc de Longueville. Condé him- 
| self was wounded by a’ pistol shot in the arm. The Dutch were, 
‘however, quickly dispersed, and the French pursued their march 
without ‘idiculty, whilst the news of the passage of the Rhine was 
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for the expenses of the war, and every year an envoy extraordinary 
must be sent to thank the king of France for his mercy, and present 
him with a gold medal in recognition of it.’ 

England joined in demanding equally arrogant terms, insisting 
that the Dutch should give up the honour of their flag without 
reserve, whole fleets being expected, even on the coasts of Holland, 
to lower their top-sails to the smallest ship under British colours. 

‘The outery in the country when these overwhelming pretensions 
were made known was fatal to the party who hitherto had been in- 
clined to concession. The populace, attributing their peril to the 
‘want of forethought of their rulers, rose against the pensionary De 
‘Witt and his brother, and in an hour of frenzied excitement mur- 
dered them under cireumstances of most painful 

William of Orange was elected stadtholder, and the determina- 
tion was taken to cut the dykes and flood the country, Should this 
fail the whole population might, it was said, embark for India, and 
giving back Holland to the sea, from which it had been rescued, 
found a new state in another quarter of the globe. 

‘The example of self-suorifice was given by Amsterdam. The 
tk ites were opened, and the oceun rushed over the land. Not 

ws alone were given up to the waves, but villas, gardens, hot- 
houses, exotic plants brought by the Dutch from their eastern 
¢olonies, all the treasures which years of peace and successful oom- 
merce hnd accumulated. ‘The thirst of one man for so-called glory 
demanded the offering, and the patriotic firmness of a whole nation 
yielded it. 

‘Two years Holland remained under water. It was a breathing 
time. ‘The armios of France were compelled to retreat, and Louis 
went buck to Paris, leaving his forces under the command of his 
generals. 

William of Orange might, if he had chosen, have become the 
viceroy of Louis. Propositions with that object ware made to him, 
but he held the position he desired; the pageantry of a mock 
royalty had no charms for him, and the offers of Louis were rejected. 
‘There was now a ray of hope for unfortunate Holland. ‘The emperor 
of Germany, Leopold IL, showed himself inclined to enter into an 
alliance with the Dutch, and the powerful elector of Brandenburg 
abhi in Prussia as the Great Elector) was prepared to arm for 

lefence of the downtrodden country, and before Louis reached 
Paris 40,000 Germans, commanded by general Montecuculi, were 
on the march to the Rhine, there to confront the forees which Louis 
had left behind him. 

‘The future prospects of the war were, however, lost sight of by 
the French people in the rapturous enthusiasm with which they 
greeted their victorious monarch. Forty towns and fortresses taken, 
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the queen, and several places in Alsace ' were visited. Mademoiselle 
sheaka GF tia plese tine that qraa puieed travélling Ttotalsplaeldo 
and paying a visit to the Jewish synagogue at Metz, and 
making the Jews dance for the queen's amusement. Her own 
anxieties at the time were all centred in the comte—afterwards due— 
de Lauzun, a Gascon nobleman, reckless and vain, with whom she 
had fallen violently in love, She had even proposed to marry him, 
and the king's consent had been obtained. Suddenly, however, it 
was retracted, and the count was arrested and sent as a prisoner to 
Pignerol, it is said at the penn of madame de Montespan, whom 
he had grievously offended by hiding himself in her apartments in 
order that he might judge whether she kept a promise made of in- 
terceding for him with the king. He could not forbear reproaching 
ber when he found she was insincere, and captivity was his punish= 

ment, and Mademoiselle was bent on obtaining his release. 

The king now returned to Paris, and on the 15th of October 
declared war against Spain, which he was fully assured would prove 
a formidable support to Holland. His position with regard to the 
latter country was becoming every day more unsatisfactory. ‘The 
prince of Orange and the emperor had joined forces, and tho Rhine 
as far as Bonn was in the hands of the enemy, now that the Spaniards 
took part with them. Turenne, who commanded in Cologne and 
Minster, was unable to prevent them from seizing those territories, 
and thus punishing the two electors for pring up their towns as 
storchouses for Louis ut the beginning of the 

Dalbert was xoces derried than’ chi Einga@?vae prompees bstcie 
him. Money was increasingly demanded, whilst the means for sup~ 
plying it were every day day diminishing. He had dreamt of destroy= 
ing the commerce of Holland, and thus enriching Franee ; but though 
Holland was submerged, he ships were still the great traders of 
Europe. When Louis required an addition of 60,000,000 livres 
for the expenses of the war, the requisition was made with the ac- 
companiment of these ominous words:—‘If you do not find the 
aot, some one elee must,’ 

minister would fain have given up his post on the spots but 
the country required his services, and, tied as he was to the fortunes 
of a military gambler, he could only, like a gambler, stake the pros 
pects of the future for the needs of the present. The way to de~ 
struction was oasy, and, closing his eyes, ho rushed ‘oremost 
into it. 

For Louis had not the slightest intention of giving up the con 

by test. At the beginning of the year 1674 he found himself, indeed, 
¥ Alsice, coded to France at the close of the Thirty Years’ Wat, was re 
stored to Germany after the Franco-German war of 1870, 
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victory was gained, the territory known as the 
Rhine was given up to the ferocious license of 
Jand becams a desart; the houses were burnt, the inhabitants mur- 
dered, Even at this day the effects of the terrible destruction are 
to be seen in the stately desolation of the exquisitely beautiful but 
ruined castle of Heidelberg, the palace of the elector Palatine. 
Turenne's excuse for this barbarity was that it injured the 
enemy by making the country untenable, but it has left an enduring 








the meantime had been pliced on the frontiers of 
Hainault, t0 oppose the imperialist and Dutch forces under the 
prince of Orange. The position which he occupied at Charleroi was 
‘unassailable, cord the enemy, perceiving this, moved in the direction of 
‘Mons. In so doing they gave Condé the opportunity of attack- 
ing them with advantage. He fell upon them at the little village of 
Seneffe, on the 1th of August, 1674, and for the whole of the 
day and on into the night the battle raged. At its close 20,000 
corpses lay heaped upon the field. William of Orange throughout the 
conflict showed himself possessed of the calm judgment, the deliberate 
and indomitable courage, of a veteran commander, whilst the prince 
de Condé, thongh suffering severely from the gout, never displayed 
greater military talent than on this—which proved to be his last— 
battle. The victory was claimed by the French, but it was so doubt- 
ful that the Dutch ordered a thanksgiving for their defeat, 

Condé, crippled by disease, returned to Paris, and visited the 
King at Versailles. Louis met him at the top of the principal stair- 
case, The prince, as he slowly mounted the steps, apologised for 
making his sovereign wait. ‘Cousin,' replied the king with a smile, 
“when one is so loaded with laurels it is of course diflicult to walk.’ 

The prince de Condé had gained great honour, but the chief 
interest of the war still lay with Turenne. Loved by his soldiers 
with a devotion which has seldom been equalled, Turenne was able 
to carry out tactics which in others would have been madness. His 
men moved as with one mind and one will; the perfection of their 
obedience whilst on duty being rewarded by unlimited license to 
pillage after victory. After ravaging the Palatinate he his 
forces with the order to scatter themselves, so as to allow their 
enemies to establish themselves securely in Alsace, and then, on the 
27th of December, to meet him again at Belfort, at the point where 
the mountains of the Vosges come to an end. ‘The command was 


dasplistly obeyed, 
he canine most severe winter, over preci 


precipices, through 
snow any torrents, the scattered troops reassembled, and the im- 
perialists, who were resting in security, found the army of their foe 
‘eunited, a vast mass, ready to fall upon them. They retreated, but 2% 
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river. 
‘This was the end of the year’s campaign, and also of Conde's 


tongue. On 

‘one occasion she took from the king's pocket a list of seven marsbala 
‘of France, newly made, and observed, * My brother is not amongst 
them.’ The king and Louvois looked at one another, hesitated, 
i fulness, and the name of madame de Montes- 





| depraved in her own life, paid 

| court to of respectability, and desiring to find a governess 
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doubt she was. Yet she never allowed these faults to 
the better of her virtues, LiPo ta dic all ny snk 
were kept in check, so that they might not the 
beige var chalice Micra ect 
reputation at the court of 
Scarron would probably have 
post proposed to her by a woman whom she mist in— 
teeth on gree BEEN Siren See ae 
to be resisted, sensible, 
wide heaume oon ob i Loam the 
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that she was introduced to the 
serious manner struck him. He 
ee ae 
conversation was interesting 3 
and he could not fail to estimate her judicious 
children given into her charge. "The inlnowce 

used well. 


had been brought back by the wish of Louis, was ulti 
to take the veil in the convent of the Carmelites, and 
vidi egteabpateas separate Louis also from madame de Mi 


Pesmbap ped prepa p 
vineial Letters’ Neither the king nor nie tok 

8 formerly, and before the Jesuit confessor could ho 
conscience of Louis it was necessary to reawaken Foe 
rence for the church as represented by his aig e = 
miracle was seized upon as the instrument of 


thronghont the country. 
‘The details of this supposed mirucle have boan 


jublic even in our own days. Marie 
Fring dn the “village of Paray, Aa Moola ai 
illness which produced hysterical and nervous excite 
Seale: eine Soe ee 


land was especially to be won over. The 

a Romanist—his brother was soavowedly—and n 
miracle seemed to offer an opportunity for 
and converting the whole country, Pére la Ol 
sharer in the religious excitement, and Bossuet. 
use this as.a means of arousing Louis to sen 
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but that step being taken, the conversion of England would, they 
thought, be a satisfactory expiation for the king’s past offences. Louis, 
however, was not as yet prepared. for any act of self-sacrifice. 
‘He was still the successful monarch, acknowledging no will but 
his own, and feeling himself superior to all laws. 

After Turenne’s death the war in Flanders had been carried on 
successfully by his generals the due de Luxembourg, marshal 
Créquy, marshal Schomberg, and the: duc d'Estrades; whilst his 
fleet, under admiral Duquesne, had encountered the Dutch, and 
fought a terrible battle near Catania, in which the great De Ruyter 
was slain. ‘The cause of this conflict in the Mediterranean was an 
attempt made by the French to possess themselves of the island of 
Sicily. The people of Messina had invited the aid of France to free 
‘them from the yoke of Spain and this aid'had been granted, nd 
forces sent to Messina under the command of admiral Duquesne and 
the duc de Vivonne, brother of madame de Montespan. ‘The 
Dehaviour of Vivonne and the soldiers, however, dixgusted the 
Sicilians, and when the Spaniards and Dutch as allies sent a naval 
force to resist the French in Sicily they were supported by the very 

who had previously desired to put themselves under the pro- 

tection of France. ‘The French were obliged ultimately to evacuate 

Sicily, but this was but a minor loss. In the chief seat of war— 

{egy Flanders—Louis was triumphant, and in the spring of 1677 he per- 

sonally superintended the siege of Valenciennes, and as usual took 

to himself the credit which really belonged to his eres) Luxem- 
Dourg and his great engineer Vauban. 


and whilst the Jesuits worked diligently for the conversion of 
the nobles, the king gave money to Charles, and offered favour- 
able terms of commerce to the people, But though Charles might be 
Donght, his subjects could not be deceived. Whilst Louis was 
conquering Flanders, and marshal Créquy was gaining victories in 
| Alsace and Lorraine, they looked upon him with dread. The Eng- 

Tish king, overawed by his parliament, was at length compelled, 

inst his will, to give up the French alliance, and once more enter 


This treaty was signed on the 10th of + January 167. ‘The prince 
‘of Orange, its great supporter, was now nearly connected with the 
“English monarch, having in’ the previous autumn married the 
princess Mary, nianhibet cl of the duke of York, and his one ohject. wos. 
“to detatch his wife's country from France, ‘Louis, thus threavewe’, 
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was compelled to think of bringing the contest to an end. He was 
resolved, however, first to show that he was still powerful, and when 


he heard that the two maritime powers had united i him be 
himself upon the Spanish Netherlands, ieged and 
took Ghent and Ypres. Finding him so near their 


Dutch were alarmed, A second invasion of their country was an 
evil to be avoided at any sacrifice, and the fears which such an ides 
suggested were intensified by the discovery made just at thir 
rioment thatthe faithlees Charles of England was as usual deceiving 
them, and that his support could in no way be relied upon. 

Driven to extremity, the Dutch, though entirely against the 
wishes of the prince of Orange, decided upon making with 
‘France for themsalves, whelbier with ‘or: wiesoaeaanee ae 
land, however, was of the same mind; a treaty was proposed, 
brought no loss to Holland, except that of two unimpormant 
foreign settlements, ‘The conferences took placeatNimeguen. Lonis 
still hesitated, and raised difficulties, so much so, indeed, thet 
the English and Dutch ministers plainly warned him that if he 
did not agree to the terms by the 11th of August they would once 
more league themselves against him. ‘To the great surprise of all, ox 
the night of the 10th, at midnight, the peace was signed. 

‘The prince of Orange knew it, yet on the L4th he attacked the 
French under tho duc de Luxembourg, and 8,000 lives were Jost oa 
each side. The French, however, held their ground, whilst William 
of Orange gained for himself the reputation of a dishonourable act 
and the reproach of needless bloodshed. 

Peace between Holland and France was quickly followed by 
peace with the other allies. Spain was the first to come to terms 
although compelled to yield Franche Comté and eleven towns oi 
the Flemish frontier. ‘The emperor of Germany held back longer, 
but by him also the Peace of Nimeguen was finally signed om tht 

iim Sth of February, 1679. 

The king of France was apparently the victor in the contes 

et he had really been obliged to give up the object he had mest i 
heart. Colbert had planned to destroy the pee 
the Dutch retained their power in the Indies, and were etill ie 
general merchants of Europe. ‘ho religious question ala hil 
ended in defeat. Holland remained the asylum for all who 
for liberty of conscience, whilst England, uneasy and suspi 
tuking measures for the repression af the Roman ‘Caiboke fa 
endeavouring to exclude the duke of York from the succession tol 
throne, Triumphal gates erected in Paris—the Porte St, Martin ai 
the Porte St. Denis—recorded the allan of ad + 
gallery was begun at the new palace of in) oe 
painter Lebrun was to commemorate his victories. And Louis = 
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proud; and Louvois, the minister of war, was satisfied ; but Colbert, 
the minister of finance, saw himself defeated. 

For the time Europe was dazzled. It looked only upon the ex- 
terior of France—its acknowledged power, the military skill of its 

the splendour of its court, the encouragement given by 
its sovereign to art and literature, and the riches Invished upon 
‘the gardens, statues, and waterworks of his palace. But the picture 
80 perfect from afar could not endure inspection. ‘The example of 
the king was in itself « plague-spot of corruption, and the hidden 
depravity which was fostered under the sanction of a profligate 
society was destined soon to exhibit itself in the most repulsive and 
alarming form. French interests in Europe were, however, for the 
present strengthened by the marriage of the young Marie Louise, the 
Baoghtse et tue duke ce Orleans, with Charles Th, ‘of Spain, It was 
an advantageous marriage politically, but a disappointing one to the 
you Jady, who had set her heart upon being the wife of the 
uphin and becoming queen of France. ‘LIcould do nothing 
better for my daughter,” said Louis, when speaking to her of the 
proposed marriage. ‘Ah, sire,’ she replied, ‘but you might have 
pla something more for your niece.’ 

‘The marriage took place with a fair prospect of happiness, for 
the queen of Spain was dearly loved by her husband, although the 
absurd Spanish etiqeutte interfered with anything like free enjoy- 
ment; but the circumstances which almost immediately afterwards 
transpired in France had a terrible influence upon her fate. 

‘The death of the young duchess of Orleans, under circumstances 
which gave rise to & suspicion of poison, had been followed by 
other deaths equally mysterious, and the rumour had for some 
time been spread that poisoning was by no means an uncommon 
crime. ‘The attention of the government was at length called to the 
subject, snd an Italian was arrested on suspicion and committed to 
the Bastille. In the same fortress ulso was imprisoned a young man 
‘of good birth, named St, Croix, who had certainly not without cause 
excited the jealousy of the marquis de Brinvilliers, St. Croix held 
communication with the Italian, and madame de Brinvilliers kept 
‘up a correspondence with St. Croix. Through ne ome she learnt 
the horrible art which the Italian murderer had p: 

What were the inducements to the crimes Pah fal followed has 
never clearly been understood. It is only known that the mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers poisoned her father, her two brothers, and her 
sister, and was accused of eausing the death of many other persons 
‘with whom she had no connection. he discovery was made by an 
examination of the papers of St, Croix after hii Madame 
de Brinvilliers escaped from Paris, but was overtaken at Lille, 
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being brought back, was tried, condemned, and sentenced to be 

burnt alive. 

The terrible punishment failed to put a stop to the-erime for 
which it was exacted. Poisoning became a systematic art, 
tived by all classes, Persons of rank and talent lay under grave 
saspicion, and the sale of poisonous drugs was a regular trade 
amongst the lower orders. The traffic was hidden under the pre- 
tence of skill in divination, and for nearly three years impostors 
who pretended to have power over spirits, and to be versed in 
astrology, were consulted by the reckless and unprincipled of every 
rank, and under the shadow of these secret arts gave instruction in 
the deadly art of poisoning. 

‘The sudden death, without any apparent cause, of a number of 

8 of high rank and great wealth at length brought on a crisis. 
Bomo of the individuals most fully suspected of eelling poisons were 
arrested, and the government, especially pig on by Louvois, esta 
blished a tribunal, called the ‘Chambre Ardente,’ to investigate the 
whole business. | Witchcraft, impiety, secrilege, profanation, and 
coining—a very singular medley of crimes—were all tried by the 
new court, and the confessions of the vendors of poisons involved 
persons of the very highest distinction in the country. 

Chief among them was the niece of Mazarin, Olympia di Mancini, 
comtesse de Soissons. Suspicion had fallen upon her when the 
unfortunate Henrietta of Orleans met her untimely death. She was 
known to be unscrupulous, and Henrietta had been her rival in the 
King’s favour, but the accusation had never been substantiated. 
Now, when it was known that she had held intercourse with the 
poison-vendors, though of what kind was not discovered, the king 
—perhaps with some remembrance of his former feelings—sent a 
message to her that if she felt herself guilty, it would be well for 
her to leave the country. ‘The countess replied that she was inno- 
cent, but that she was not fond of being questioned, and, following 
the king's suggestion, she fled from Paris and sought a refuge in 
Spain. ‘The queen of Spain bad once been her professed friend, 
‘but the countess’s presence under such circumstances was fat 
from satisfactory. The young king Charles was especially uneasy, 
and the event proved that it was not without cause. ‘The comtest 
de Soissons remained at Madrid, and after a time was received 
upon terms of intimacy with the royal family. One day the 
young queen ventured to take a cup of milk from her hand, and 
death followed suddenly. Orders were instantly issued for the 
arrest of the countess, but everything had been prepared for ber 
departure beforehand, and she was gone. 5 

From that time, for seven-and-twenty years, she wandered abost 
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Europe, shunned, feared, and hated, and in her old age died in 
poverty, if not in want, 

‘Another of Mazarin's nieces, the youngest, who had married the 
due de Bouillon, was cited before the ‘Chambre Ardente.’ It was 
proved thet, in company with the due de Vendéme, she had visited 
‘two of the most noted vendors of poison; but this was evidently 
merely from idle curiosity to try their power of divination, 
questioned, she auswered with a freedom which soon convinced 
everyone of her innocence of crime, ‘The examination was ended 
‘by & question put to her by one of the jndges—whether in any of 
her visits to the astrologers she had seen the Devil? ‘I soe him 
now,’ replied the duchess, looking steadily at the judge, ‘ He is very 
ugly and horrible, and disguised as a councillor of state.” 

"Another still more distinguished person summoned before the 
‘Chambre Ardente’ was the duc de Luxembourg. The charges 
Drought against him were clearly unjust, though he had been 
tempted to ay ply to the diviners be the recovery of some papers 
which he had lost. The trial is thought to have been urged on 
Louvois, with whom the duke, like esd of the other Fren 
generals, had quarrelled, It ended in the duke's acquittal, but not 
till after he had been kept in prison in a miserable dungeon for 
fourteen months, 

Several of the poisoners and their accomplices, whose guilt was 

proved, were burnt in the Place de Gréve, and from that 
iod the crime for which they suffered ceaged to be in any way 
‘common, A stop was also about this time put to the practice of 
| dueling, which had reached a height hitherto unknown. A famous 
| combat of four aguinst four, in which some of the most important 
| s about the court were engaged, seems chiefly to have excited 
| the king’s displeasure, and he publicly declared that he would never 
| pardon a duellist who took the life of another. 
. The terrible discoveries connected with the poisoners had not 
Jong ceased to engage public attention when, in the winter of 1680, 
a new subject of interest was brought forward—the marriage of the 
‘Dauphin. Christina, the danghter of the elector of Bavaria, was 
spoken of as the most fitting bride. Her portrait was sent to the 
prince, who appeared satisfied with it, and the king, when 
‘showing it to the queen and Mademoiselle, remarked that, ‘although 
she was not beautiful, she certainly was not unpleasing, und she had 
great merit in other ways.’ ‘The ‘approval of the neglected queen 
was apparently of little consequence, but Mademoiselle expressed 
herself highly satisfied, being on vary: goad terms with Christina’s 
| ‘mother, who was of the house of Savoy. ‘They had exchanged 
| cel Ti tm of the comtesse de Scstons vas afterwards the famous yeu’ 
| ‘Prince Eugene. 


bk 
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letters and presenta, and the eloctress had taken the trouble to send 
Mademoiselle a book of verses of her own composition for all the 
ballets in which she danced ; but, more than all, she had addressed 
Mademoiselle as ‘your royal highness,’ and signed herself ‘your 
very bumble cousin and servant.’ Recognition of her rank ‘as a 
“daughter of France’ (‘fille de France’) was a sure way to the 
heart of the Grande Mademoiselle, who especially notes in her 
memoirs that the queen of Spain always seated her in an arm-chair 
—the highest mark of distinction which could then be given— 
whilst the other princesses of the royal family had only chairs with 
backs. ‘Charles II. of England,’ she says, ‘showed her the same 
attention; but Henrietta Maria only gave her a stool.’ Henrietta 
was, however, Mademoiselle’s aunt, and for that reason the neglect 
was overlooked, and Mademoiselle showed her every imagi 
respect, thinking far more, as she says, of a ‘daughter of France’ 
than of the queen of any country, whatever it might be. 

‘The arrangements for the marriage being made, and the ceremony 
by proxy gone through, the Dauphiness made her entry into France. 
Louis went to meet her, but Maria Theresa was left behind; and 
when the wedding presents were exhibited they were laid out in the 
apartments of madame de Montespan, who had chosen them, and 
who said to the ladies of the court, ‘The Dauphiness will no doubt 
give many of these pretty things to you. It will be a great pleasure 
to her to distribute these “bijoux.”? “The ladies were, however, dimp- 
pointed. ‘The young Dauphiness, who seems to have been ‘melan- 
choly in disposition, and engrossed in the thought of the home she had 
left, saw and admired each ornament, but said directly, ‘Lock it up’ 
and gave nothing away to anyone, not even to the queen, who, 
Mademoiselle informs us, would have been very glad of rom 
trinkets, and who remarked, ‘My presents were not 80 beautifa, 
though I was a princess of much greater distinction than she is; bet 
no one cared for me as they care for her.’ 

Tt was a jealous outbreak ; but the unhappy queen’s dispositio. 
had been embittered by neglect and insult, so that even when me 
sat down to dinner she used to complain that they would leave be 
nothing to eat, at which the king ofen laughed. " She had, in fact, 
only one real friend left, a very ugly attendant named Molina, whoa 
she had brought with her from Spain, Molina gave herself great ait, 
and the queen’s ladies were very attentive to her, in order to ing 
tiate themselves with their royal mistress; but Mademoiselle wasbt 

* too proud to take any notice of her, and was especially indignsst 
because the Spanish waiting-maid scoffed at the comte de Laas, 
and said openly that in Spain, if a subject pretended to the hand 
a princess, he would have his head cut off. Molina became at b# 
20 disagreeable that Louis insisted the thould be sent back to Spi 
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and the poor queen then found her consolation in a little Spani: 
girl whom she called Philippa, and who took care to gratify her 
‘mistress's Spanish taste by making chocolate for her, which was 
always eaten privately, for the queen of France dared not show that 
she retained in any way a predilection for her native country. 

But the position of Maria Theresa was soon to be—ontwardly at 
least—greatly improved. The king’s visits to madame de Montes; 
grew Jeetreroeck while with is Micdteboet Us woud oa 
verse alone for four hours at a time, and after these almost inter- 
minable conversations he always paid greuter attention to his wife. 
‘At the same time the aspect of the court became graver; light and 
| frivolous conversation was discountenanced, and the king, who 
became sharper and more imperious in his manner, showed that ho 
cared chiefly for women of talent, 

"This remarkable change augured ill for the duration of madame 
de Montespan's sates, more especially as it was known that 
Bossuet was using efforts to persuade the king to separate from 
Her downfall was, however, gradual, and witli she possessed 
influence she used it without scruple for her own advantage, flatter 
ingthe vanity and self-importance of the Grande Mademoiselle until 
she jéd her to bestow a large portion of her vast i 
‘on the due de Maine, madame de Montespan’s illegitimate son, 

It would have been well for the country if the change which 
was passing over the mind of the king had affected his ambition 
‘as well as his outward morality; but the conclusion of peace had 
eft him still bent upon aggrandising France by conquest, The 
"Preaty of Nimeguen had ceded to France several important cities 
and districts, with ‘the dependencies belonging to them.’ The ex- 
Pression was vague. Louis resolved to make it certain, Courts 
ae eogui 
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perpetuity. ‘The small German princes were called upon to give 
their postessions on the Rhine. The bishops of Metz were 
to have alienated in former days territories which muse 

ined. The elector Palatine, and even the kings of 
Spain, were summoned to give an account of the lord- 

which for years they had held on the frontiers of France. 

The free city of Strasburg was not only claimed, but seized by 

hostile demonstration. Louis entered it himself in stave on Yue 

‘of October, 1681, and Vanban exhausted all his engineering, 

x2 
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resources in rendering it, as he hoped, an impregnable bulwark of 

‘France against Germany. 

Ecclesiastical affairs in France fared no better. Thor pro- 
feasing the utmost reverence for the Pope, Louis took to himself 
the patronage of the church, insisting that when a bishop's see was 
vacant it belonged to the king to dispose of the episcopal revenues, 
and fo present to all the benefices in the diocese, until the new bishop 
had taken the oath of allegiance. This was the beginning of a long 
struggle between the French or Gallican church and the papal power. 

In January 1681 Pope Innocent XI. excommunicated all those 
whom the king had named to fill vacant benefices, and the parliament 
of Paris in return pronounced a decree against a certain libel which 
was attributed to the Pope. 

So the contest began, whilst Louis satisfied his conscience as 
regarded his faith by setting on foot a persecution of the Huguenots 
In April a squadron of dragoons was sent into the Huguenot 

wvinces and quartered upon those who would not profess the 

man Catholic faith, and terrible scenes of violence and cruelty 
ensued. 

Louvois upheld the ‘ dragonnades,’ asthe persecution was called, 
but Colbert's influence prevailed to suspend them for a short 
time. ‘The great minister was, however, sinking under the pressure 
of work, anxiety, and disappointment. Vast sums of money were 
required for the expenses of the buildings at Versailles. Louis on 
one occasion reproached him for not following the example of 
Louvois, who contrived to erect fortifications with comparatively 
little expense by making the soldiers do the work. The con. 
versation ended by a quarrel as to the price of the iron gates at 
Versailles. Colbert went home, took to his bed, and never row 
from it agai He died cursed and detested. They buried him st 
night, to avoid the insults of the people; but he was the victim of 
the faults of others. Mazarin had left the country impoverished, 
fand the wars and personal expenditure of Louis X1¥. had meressed 
the necessity of taxation. Colbert had no alternative. He re 
stored order to the finances, but it was only by exactions. The people 
suffered and laid their sufferings at his door. The woree thst 
unpopularity under which he laboured troubled him on his dest 
bed. A letter was brought to him from the king, and he woul 
not read it. ‘If I had done for God,’ he said, ‘what I haw 
done for this man, I should have been sure that I ehould & 
saved, and now I know not whither Iam going" When Colbst 


1 The feclings of the people against Colbert were expreased by satire ss! 
epigrams, of which, perhaps, the best is the following :— be 
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died, the Huguenots lost their best friend, and’ the Pope might 
hhave been somewhat appeased by the king's inveterate 
cution of them, But the independent spirit of the Gallican 
showed itself also in the prelates. In the month of November an 
assembly of the clergy was opened py Bossuet, who in an eloquent 
discourse ventured to assert that St. Peter was only the first amongst 
and that the unity of the church was in its bishops, not in 
the Pope, and then proceeded to bring before the assembly four 
articles to which they were expected to subscribe. ‘Their substance 
was as follows :— 
1, The Pope can have no authority in temporal matters. 
2. He can do nothing against the decisions of councils, 
3. Nor against the liberties of national churches. 
4, His decisions, when not sanctioned by the church, may be 
reformed, 


‘These propositions, when sent to the Pope, were ordered to be 
publicly burnt; and such an outburst of indignation proved ulti- 
mately too much even for Louis XIV. to resist. The propositions 
‘were in the end, and after the lapse of some considerable time, so far 
withdrawn that Louis did not insist upon their heing considered 
the law of the land, but they have always continued to be appealed 
to as a declaration of the principles of the Gallican church in oppo- 
sition to those commonly known as Ultramontane, and which forbid 
the sovereign to exercise independent control over the temporal 
affairs of the church. 

‘The territorial usurpations of Louis were as offensive to the 

powers as his ecclesiastical uzurpations were to the Pope 5 
‘but they stood more in awe of him than did Innocent. 

‘The emperor of Germany was engaged in resisting the ‘Turks, 
who were invading Austria, and the king of Spain, although he put 
forth a declaration of war, made no attempt to send an army into the 
field. Louis, on the other hand, felt no scruple in seizing by force 
‘what was not yielded to him upon demand. His armies poured into 
Flanders and Brabant in 1683. ‘The fortress of Luxembourg was 
Gnvested and taken in the spring of 1684, whilst at the same time 
‘Mons and Brussels wore threatened. Then the States-General of 
d interfered, and in the autumn of the same year another vain 
attempt to secure the peace of Europe was made by a truce of aie 
concluded at Ratisbon between France, Spain, and 
in Louis triumphed. The province of Luxembourg and a num- 
of the towns which he had so urgently claimed were’ given up 
‘him, and amongst them Strasburg, destined to be the subject of 
such fierce contention and such bitter regret to France in the Franco- 
‘German war of 1870. 
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‘The position of the king's domestic affairs at this period may 
be best underatood by his own words. ‘I ind it,’ he said, ‘ more easy 
to restore peace to all Europe than between two women; they take 
fire at trifles.’ 

‘The two women were madame de Maintenon, or, as the courtiers 
called her, madame de Maintenant (the lady of the present), and 
madame de Montespan. There could indeed be no peace between 
them, for their interests were utterly opposed. The influence of 
madame de Maintenon was steadily but perceptibly on the increase, 
and the death of the queen, which took place in the month of July 
1683, removed every obstacle to the full expression of the king's 
feelings. It was to madame de Maintenon that Maria Theresa looked 
for support in the sudden illness which might not have proved 
fatal but for the incapacity of the first physician in attendance, and 
it was in her arms that she died. When the last breath was drawn, 
and madame de Maintenon would have retired, she was stopped 
by the duc de la Rochefoucauld, who met her at the door of the 
apartment, saying, ‘This is not the moment to quit him ; he has need 
of you,’ and took her to the king. 

Louis was very miserable. The recollection of the suffering he bad 
‘brought upon the wife whom in her youth and innocence he bad 
received with such fair promises must have brought with it a re 
proach of conscience almost unendurable. 

It was madame de Maintenon who had urged him to the late 
reparation, which was the only recollection that could now comfort 
him, and to her he naturally turned as to his best and dearest friend. 

There is little doubt that from that time the advantages which 
her situation offered fully presented themselves to the mind of the 
self-controlled but far-seeing and ambitious widow of the old comic 


‘A fragment of a letter which there is every reason to believe 
belongs to this period of her life affords a tolerably clear idea & 
her expectations. In it she says, ‘He gives me the fairest hopes; 
Dut I'am too old to reckon on them... . I send him away always 
afflicted but never in despair.’ 

And the king had no reason to despair, for a few months aftr 
the queen's death—in the beginning of the year 1684, as it is said— 
madame de Maintenon consented to be his wife, though evidently 
with the understanding on both sides that she was not to assume th 
position of royalt. 

‘The fact of the marriage is asserted without hesitation becansit 
has never been doubted, although no authentic record of the cat 
mony is extant. The precise time is, however, uncertain, but the 
marquis de St. Simon, writing, in the next reiga, says, ‘It is ve 
certain and very true thet . . . . in he wadleaf the winter 
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followed the qneen’s death . . . . péra 1a Chaise, the king’s confessor, 
performed mass at midnight in one of the king’s cabineta at Ver- 
sailles, where the monarch and Maintenon were married, in the pre~ 
sence of Harlay, archbishop of Paris (as diocesan), of Louvois 
(both of them had, they say, exacted from the king that he would 
never declare this marriage), and of Montchevreuil as the third 
witness.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV, 
Louis x1v. (continued.) 
‘AD, 1684. 


Mapame pe Matwtenon had obtained the secret object of ner am- 
bition, but it could only have been to find herself more a nurse than 
queen. The king’s each wad tar Seen od pale required con- 
stant soothing and care, Every personal inclination was to be sucri- 
ficed to his whims, and his wife, whilst holding a higher position 
than any lady in the land, was yet obliged to keep herself so much 
in the background that her life must in many respects have heen 
‘one of perpetual humiliation, But the exorcise of power was, 
apparently, her one delight, and this she now privately enjoyed 
to the fullest extent, Whatever might be her public position her 
personal influence over the king was such that she ruled France, 
‘and the effects of this influence were soon fatally seen in the con- 
tinued and increasing persecution carried on against the Hugue- 
nots, Efforts were indeed made for their conversion by gentler 
‘means; pamphlets and books were written, and money was spent for 
the furtherance of the desired object, but when all this failed re- 
‘course was once more had to severe measures. ‘The Huguenots were 
excluded from holding public offices and were forbidden to inter- 
marry with Roman Catholics, and many of their churches were shut 
‘up, and those which were left open were often so distant from their 
dwellings that it was a matter of extreme difficulty to reach them. 
Px the bitter wintes of 1684 2 umaber of new-born infante were 
taken by their Huguenot parents to be baptised at Bordeaux and at La 
Rochelle, which still remained in their hands, and were found dead 
—frozen to their mothers’ breasts—at the entrance of the church, 
A great cry of lamentation arose; men and women alike wept, and 
sobs took the place of psalms. Lonis heard of it and bis heart was 
touched, He gave orders that the harsh measures chowla be Aaa, 
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but the suspicion was ultimately forced upon him that the Protes- 
tants, although outwardly so submissive to law that no just pretext 
for violence could be found against them, were in reality bound to- 
ther politically in a way adverse to his authority. This idea, 
red, as it is said to have been, by madame de Maintenon and the 
Jesuit party, and nourihed by the king’s natural narrowness and 
bigotry, led him at length to an act fatal in its consequences alike to 
the prosperity of France and to his own character for wisdom and 
humanity—the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

By that edict Henry IV. had placed the Huguenots on a footing 
of civil equality with their fellow-countrymen; by its revocation 

4.2. on the 17th of October, 1685, the Huguenots became a proscribed 

'€8 Deople. The exercise of their religion was prohibited throughout 
the whole kingdom with the exception of Alsace. Their churches 
were levelled to the ground, their ministers exiled, whilst the people 
who depended on the ministrations of the pastors were forbidden, 
under pain of condemnation to the galleys, to leave the county. 
‘The children also were now required to be, without exception, bep- 
tised by Roman Catholic priests, and brought up in that faith. 

‘The revocation, though it had been long in preparation, took 
the Huguenote by surprise. Even as late as the 15th of September 
they had been made hopeful of toleration by the fact that some 
obstacles in the way of Huguenot marriages had been removed, and 
thus the blow struck on the 17th of October found them stunned 
and motionless, totally ignorant how to act in the great calamity 
which bad overtaken them. Even those charged ‘with the execution 
of the edict did not at first fully comprehend it. Application was 
made to Louvois as to the exact meaning of the orders given, and 
the reply was, ‘The king desires that you should deal severely with 
those who obstinately persist in incurring his displeasure.’ The 
meaning of these words was made clear by a renewal of the ‘ dragon- 
nades.’ 

The soldiers thus launched upon the south to terrify the 
‘Huguenots into submision carried out their task with a horrible 
mixture of cruelty and absurdity. The Roman Catholic population 
set them the example of levity. At La Rochelle they took down tht 
bell of the church used by the Huguenots, buried it, and dug it 
again, and then, having, as they said, reconciled it to the church ‘ot 
baptised it, they made the bell promise by its sponsors that it would 
no longer summon the people to the “préche ? (the Huguenot service) 
and honourably restored it to its place in the parich belfry. 

‘These profane follies, repeated to the king at Versailles, served 
deceive and mislead him. ‘The persecutions of his dragoons probably 
seemed to him to be carried on in the same light spirit. The soldiers 
entered the houses of the Huguenots, lived with the family, fright 
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mis J 
ened the children, sometimes stunned the timid women by beating 
four drums, and at other times forced open the chests and wardrobes 
and took out the finest linen—the pride of the industrious wife and 
mother—to make with it litter for their horses; and cruel as such 
things were to the sufferers, they might probably have excited a 
smile when heard of at a distance. But when these lesser barbari- 
ties were exchanged for imprisonment in loathsome dungeons, the 
infliction of torture and of every outrage short of actual murder, 


said, knew little or nothing of the horrors perpe- 
‘He was living in an cents of flattery and 
adulation, which blinded him to all thought except his own great- 
ness, but it can scarcely be doubted that madame de Maintenon was 
aware of them. 

‘A casuistical proverb, however—* A little evil for a great good’ 
—seems to have satisfied her, and she resigned herself to these almost 
unparalleled atrocities, saying, ‘God makes use of many means,” 
And 20 the horrors went on increasing, the officers giving more and 
more license to their soldiers, until at length, driven to desperation, 
the unhappy Huguenots had no resource but flight. Rigorous pre- 
eautions were taken to prevent emigration, Yet, notwithstanding, 
at least 200,000 of the persecuted sect sought refuge in foreign 
Jands. The consequences of that expatriation can plainly be traced 
at the present day in our own Jand, An entire district of Loudon, 
inhabited by the Spitalfields weavers, owes its origin to the perse= 
‘cuted silk-weavers of France who took refuge in England upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The majority of the Huguenots belonged to the working classes, 
and were noted for probity and industry. Their loss was an irre- 

ible calamity to Franca. But the evil was not confined to them. 

of the highest eminence professing the Huguenot faith found 
‘themselves driven to seck safety in le, and marshal Schomberg, 
‘one of the first generals of his day, fled to Holland and proffered his 
services to the prince of Orange. 

No offer could have been more welcome, ‘The one unceasing 
desire of William of Orange was to overthrow the despotism which 
‘was fast encroaching upon the liberties of Europe, and to revenge 

| the outrages from which Holland had so deeply suffered. But the 
hour of this revenge was not yet arrived. Another work was pre= 
| wiously to be accomplished. “Whilst Louis in France waa gaining 
yverts to his church by terror, James II. in England was seeki 
“its restoration by ly. The English people, indignant. 
alarmed, summoned to their aid the Protestant prince upon w 
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as the son-in-law of James, they seemed to have most claim. 
Before William could devote himself to the affairs of Rurope it was 
necessary to settle those of England, and when the emperor of 
Germany, the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the elector Palatine, 
and the kings of Spain and Sweden proposed a new league against 
France, William, though the most bitter enemy of Louis, was com- 
pelled for the moment to keep aloof from the coalition. 

The League of Augsburg was signed without him on the 9th of 

4.0, June, 1686. But war was not immediately declared. Various dit 

1686 putes, however, arising from time to time, strengthened the deter- 
mination and power of the league. Pope Innocent XI.—naturally the 
ally of Roman Catholic France—who had been irritated by the inso- 
lence of Louis in insisting that the residence of his ambassador in 
Rome should be an asylum for criminals, was at length converted 
into an open enemy by the seizure of Avignon, which had hitherto 
been deemed part of the papal territory, and in the beginning of the 

4:2 year 1688 the eyes of Louis and his minister Louvois were fally 
‘opened to the fact that the whole of Europe, with the single excep- 
tion of Savoy, was prepared to resist the pretensions of France. 

Tt was the advice of Louvois that Lonis should strike the fint 
blow, and a pretext was not wanting. The duchess of Orleans, 
sister of the late elector Palatine, laid claim to a considerable part of 
her brother's possessions. ‘The emperor disallowed the claim ; Louis 
supported it. This was one definite cause of quarrel ; another was 
the fact that a Bavarian prince had been chosen elector of Cologne, 
whilst Louis had furthered the pretensions of cardinal de Fursten- 
berg. 

"But if these causes bad been wanting, othera would easily bare 
been found. The struggle between ambitious France and resisting 
Europe was inevitable, and when a French army of 80,000 men, 
under the command of the Dauphin and marshal Duras, entered the 
Palatinate in the month of October 1688, there might even bave 
Deen a sense of relief amongst the expectant nations from the mere 
cessation of suspense. 

Manheim, Mayence, Worms, Kreumach, Spires—indeed, the 
whole of the Palatinate on theleft bank of the Rhine—soon fell into 
the hands of the French. It was comparatively easy to seize the 
country, but it was difficult to keep it. To prevent the re-cccupe 
tion of ‘the territory Louis again had recourse to devastation. ‘The 
inhabitants of the Palatinate were warned to retire, and the cred 
work began. The palace of Heidelberg, 0 fatally injured befors 
was now set on fire. Towns were blown up or burnt. ‘Trees wett 
cut down, vines torn up by the roots, crops trampled down, and 
the imperfect ruin of the Palatinate under Turenne in 1675 ws 
nothing compared with ita utex Aetwuction in 1688, ‘The mist 
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William hastened to Ireland, and, assisted by marshal Schomberg, 
now fully recognised as one of his generals, fought and gained the 
44g famous battle of the Boyne (July 1, 1690). Schomberg lost his life in 
the engagement. Cheering on his troops, who were chiefly Huguenot 
refugees, with the cry, ‘Now, gentlemen, now! here are your per 
secutors!’ he dashed across the river and was shot as he reached the 
opposite bank. 

On the same day a naval battle took place off Beachy Head, in 
which the French admiral, the comte de Tourville, claimed a decided 
victory, and sailing up the Channel attacked and destroyed Teign- 
mouth, 

But the reverses on the Boyne in Ireland had been too severe to 
allow James and Louis to profit by this naval success. Undecided 
and wanting in courage, James had fled from the field of battle as 
soon as the tide of victory turned against him, and reaching Kinsale 
immediately crowed for safety to Brest, The struggle was com 
tinued in his absence; but by the summer of the next yer 
‘William III. was the acknowledged sovereign not only of Grest 
Britain, but of Ireland. 

In the meantime the contest with the Grand Alliance in the 
Netherlands had been carried on by France with greater success. In 
the great battle of Fleurus, fought just before the battle of the Boyne 
(Tune 30, 1690), marshal Luxembourg completely defeated the Ger- 
man general, prince de Waldeck, with immense loss; and in the 

AB spring of the following year, 1691, the French army, accompanied by 
the king himself, laid siege to Mons and took it in nine days, although 
William of England made vigorous efforts to relieve it. 

‘This achievement was mainly due to the careful military 
tions of Louvois. Yet the minister of war was hated by the ki 
the court, and above all by madame de Maintenon. It is said that 
Racine even ventured to depict him as Haman in the drama of 
Esther, and in that character to put into his mouth the words addressed 
to Ahasuerus—‘He owes me everything’ (‘Il me doit tout ')}—which 
were calculated to wound to the quick the pride of Louis. There can, 
indeed, be little doubt that the downfall of Louvois was the subject of 
many of the secret political intrigues which were carried on undet 
the guise of devotion by madame de Maintenon and her friends 
‘A chief centre of these intrigues was St. Cyr, the achooi for young 
ladies of noble birth, but without money, which was a special objet 
of interest amongst the party known as ‘dévot.’ The house # 
St. Cyr had been built expressly for the purposes of retirement and 
education, It was large, but not cheerful. ‘The gardens even wert 
sombre, though not without flowers. The governesses adopted 4 
special costume, in eclout black, but elegant in make; the hair at 
dressed fashionably, the face tronded by v kind of scarf 
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under the chin. The young pupils also were in costume—brown, 
with white collars, and a border of some particular colour, according 
to the school class to which they had attained. A little lace round 
the neck marked the social position. ‘The cap was considered ugly; 
it was too much like that of the Béguines, and the king requested 
that a coloured ribbon might be added to it. 

Tn this home of seclusion and piety the young ladies were to be 
brought up as models of Christian virtue, Their one object of 
idolatry was the king. ‘They were for the most part orphans, and 
he had done everything for them. They could not but be grateful, 
and though when first he visited St. Cyr they were too much over- 
powered with awe even to look at him, yet when he again appeared 
there, after recovering from a serious ‘illness, they welcomed him 
with an enthusiasm amounting to adoration, as they grooted him with 
‘ song composed by madame Brinon, their superior, and which was 
set to music by Sulli, one of the first musicians of the day.! 
Madame de Maintenon’s letters give the idea that the education at 
St. Cyr was thoroughly religious. It had nt least the outward 
‘appearance of it. The young ladies learnt hymns and acted sacred 
dramas, written for them by Racine, but in other respects their minds 
seem to have been left vacant. Madame de Maintenon amused her- 
self with them as with dolls, dressing up the prettiest with bows of 
ribbon and pearls; and the YOUN girls, weary of their objectless lives, 
naturally sought and found their amusement in dreams of court life 
and grand establishments, and expended their undirected energies in 
the excitement of their one grand recreation—private theatricals, 

‘The king believed, and often said, that madame de Maintenon 
was very judicious. When important affairs were discussed in tho 
council he would sometimes stop and ask, ‘What does your 
“solidité” think of this matter?’ But ‘solidité,’ or good judgment, 
certainly was not shown in the life of the pupils of St. Cyr. 

An inconsistent education must be barren in results, ‘The teach- 
ing at St. Cyr was external; it did not touch the heart, and it made 
the laws of worldly society important above all othors, and the young 

ils of madame de Maintenon's celebrated institution were in after 

life the most unsatisfactory, and some of them the worst specimens, of 
Parisian fashion. 

Politics, fashion, and religion were indeed singularly mingled 
at St. Cyr.’ At the time that the drama of Esther was performed 
many of the young actresses, knowing that it had reference to the 
‘eause—sacred in their eyes—of the exiled English king, who was 
to be present with Louis, were known ro kneel and repeat the Veni 
Creator before they appeared on the stage, in order that they might 

» Michelet says, ‘It was the celebrated song “God Says the King’ wads 
the Boglish have most unceremoniously talon from ws! 
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have grace given them to recite worthily; and so beautifal and touch~ 
ing was the feeling which the little canoness madame de Maisonfort,! 
the especial darling of madame de Maintenon, threw into her acting 
that the audience were entirely carried away, and Esther and the 
Persian costume became the rage of the day. Such worldly results 
from a supposed religious effort in an almost consecrated place rather 
startled madame de Maintenon. Everyone was talking of it, and 
in order to stop the gossip the king's confeesor, Ja Chain, 
Bossuet, the great Jesuit preacher, Bourdaloue, and several other 
persons of high reputation—amongst them madame de Miramion, 
‘one of the most charitable women of the day—were summoned to 
Bt. Cyr to be present at a repetition of the piece. With their aanc- 
tion madame de Maintenon’s conscience was satisfied. But the 
reputation of the educational establishment would probably bare 
suffered more from this outbreak of fashionable popularity but for 
the introduction of a new element derived from madame Guyon, the 
founder of what is generally known as the sect of the Quietists. 

‘The youth of madame Guyon had been sad. She had been ill- 
treated by her mother and beaten by her sisters. From home she 

sed to a convent, which she left at fifteen to become the wife of 

. Guyon, a harsh, selfish invalid, and to live in the house of a 
mother-in-law who kept 80 strict a 
that the young wife scarcely dared to lift her eyes from the ground, 
whilst she was insulted with impunity by a servant who was oo- 
sidered to be a saint, but who had no hesitation in pulling madame 
Guyon’s hair. To add to the misery of her position her children 
were taught to disobey her, and were made even to act as spies 
upon her. 

Prayer and meditation were the sole refuge of the unhappy wie 
and mother, and these soon became the one occupation of sf life. 
She had, indeed, a considerable talent for business, and when her 
husband's affairs required it she could engage in worldly matters 
with success, but her heart was far away from all earthly interes, 
and a state of intense religious feeling became her normal oo 

lition. 

It may seem presumptuous to censure devotion so saintly and 
unusual, but there can be no doubt that madame Guyon's vivid 
imagination and nervous susceptibility worked with her religi 
feeling to produce effects which, though natural and simple for he 
self, were not safe for others. 

‘Visions which awoke transporta of religious ecstasy took # 
different form to her from those of the coarser-minded peasant gil 

} Madame de Maisonfort was only a child. ‘The title of ‘ madame’ 
given hor in right of her reuk a8 canoness, which involved high descest 
many generations. 
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‘Marie Alacoquo, Madame Guyon was a cultivated Junsonist, whilet 
the foundress of the order of the ‘Sacré Coeur’ was completely in the 
hands of the Jesuits. But the origin of both states of mind would 
seem to be the same—the removal of those outward checks upon 
excitable feeling with which the Almighty, in His great wisdom, has 
seen fit in ordinary cases to surround the human heart, and the 
entire concentration of the mind upon one peculiar phase of religious 
contemplation. Divine Love, in its exalted spiritual nature, was the 
constant theme of madame Guyon's thoughts, writings, and conver 
sation, and in the midst of such worldliness as that of Paris the 
subject was singularly attractive to serious minds. When expounded 
by woman who added the simplicity of a child to the charms of 
grace, beauty, and talent, the influence which accompanied it was 
irresistible. Even the stern mother-in-law succumbed to it and 
Jearnt to love her daughter, whilst the old servant became ee deoply 
attached to her young mistress that she died of a broken heart when 
in after years madame Guyon left France, 

‘The success of the new teaching was, however, at first unobtrusive, 
It could only be received and understood by highly spiritual minds. 
Some objection had indeed been raised to'it by the archbishop of 
‘Paris, but madame Guyon, who was a cousin of madame de Maison- 
fort, was still received as a visitor at St. Cyr, and the arrival of 
the fascinating guest with her hands full of fruits and flowers was 
hailed with delight in the home of solemn ennui, ‘The young girls 
‘expanded under her influence, opened to her their hearts, gave them~ 
selves up to her wishes. There was doubtless an idea that the doo~ 
trines inculeated might not be entirely pleasing to the king, but.» 
powerful supporter of them wns found in the suintly abbé Fénelon, 
‘as bigh in reputation for his talonts as for his piety 
‘énelon and madame Guyon had been invited to St, Cyr at the 
same time by some ladies of high rank and great religious profession, 
and sent back to Paris together in a carriage chinaerie Indy. 
‘Madame Gnyon talked earnestly, expounding her views of religion. 
Fénelon mid little. Many of the ideas were novel, and he pro- 
bably thought they might be dangerous. Madame Guyon grew a 
| little impatient at his silence. ‘But do you not understand?" she 
exclaimed at length. ‘Does it not enter ito you?’ Fénelon roused 
| himself, * Yes, madame,’ he replied; it enters by a“ porte cochére "* 
(a great gato), and after this he talked a little more. But he was by 
mo means at once attracted by the Quictist opinions. It was the 
ardent piety and spirituality of madame Guyon herself which seems ~ 
first to have won his interest, and which at last induced him to over« 
Took those points of her teaching which were likely to lend to error. 
Madame de Maintenon also at one time regarded Quietism with a 
| certain amount of sympathy, It bad one great charm, for \-was & 
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noveity, and the wife of Louis XIV., isolated in the midst of the 
gaieties of a court, needed above all things to be excited and aroused. 
Madame Guyon amused her. It was a treat to hear her talk. She 
was both touching and comic, a mixture of St. Theress and Doo 
Quixote, and her friends amongst the ladies of the court were kind 
and caressing. In their society there was doubtless a sensation of 
living in a kind of velvet world which was infinitely delightful. 
Madame de Maintenon, flattered and enticed, seems almost to have 
bélieved herself a convert. She began to consult Fénelon, who had 
lately been appointed tutor to the little duke of Burgundy, the 
Dauphin’s eldest son, and who was becoming more and more en 
grossed with madame Guyon and the Quietist doctrine. It was 
pleasant excitement to visit a circle of Quietist friends incognito 
on # Sunday, and to dine with them and Fénelon quite alone, 
Fénelon presiding, and the conversation being quite free, as they 
allowed no servants to be present, but waited upon themselves. 
But devotion did not preclude politics, and the latter in madame 
de Maintenon’s case proved the stronger influence. There is 
very considerable evidence to prove that a proposal was made at 
this time by an officer named Grandval to rid the ex-king of England 
and the king of France of their great enemy, William, by assmasine 
tion, James is said to have accepted the offer, saying, ‘If you 
do me this service you shall be provided for for life.’ Lonis, it 
is believed, only tacitly agreed, whilst madame de Maintenon, who 
had knowledge of the matter, was so miserable that she one dy 
sent half over Paris to find madame Guyon, and beg her to com® 
to her, so that her thoughts might be distracted and her mind 
soothed by saintly conversation and intercourse with calm innocence. 
‘The affair was left in the hands of Louvois, who apparently had 
no scruples. But Louis probably disliked his minister all the more 
for doing what he himself shrank from, At any rate he showed tha 
Louvois was no longer in his favour. The cruelties committed ia 
the late wars were attributed to the minister who had urged and 
even insisted upon them as absolutely necessary. His inaolence wi 
complained of bitterly, and the increasingly threatening aspect f 
military affairs was declared to be the result of his counsls 
Louvois is said to have deeply felt the king’s displeasure. He ail 
held his position, but he knew not how soon it might be taken fos 
him. He was conversing with Louis on public affairs, when s+ 
denly he threw down his papers, rushed from the room, and returr 
+ ing to bis home was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and died almos # 
a few minutes. 
The king was walking in his gardens of Versailles and tal 
ing with one of Jemess officers when the intelligence of 
death of his minister wes brought oki, ‘Our affairs will not # 
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the worse for that,’ was his remark ; and it would seem that he must 
have referred to the descent upon the English coast, which Louvois 
had always declared was not prudent; for personally he did suffer 
serious inconvenience from the death of his minister, Barbezioux, 
the son of Louvvis, a young man of five-and-tweaty, was called to 
‘occupy his father’s post—probably because he already knew the state 
‘secrets—but Louis took upon himself the real management of aflitirs. 
‘He spent four hours every day writing alone in his cabinet, whilst 
all the harsh and painful necessities of a despotic government—tha 
system of interference with private letters, the acai of the 
Bastille and of the police—which devolved upon him, were fre- 
quently discussed with madame de Maintenon. 

All the more did the uncrowned wife endeavour to escape from 
the burden which her ambition had brought upon her by seeking 
refuge either in her oratory or at St, Cyr. But even in her own 
cherished institution disappointment awaited her. The interest she 
had taken in Quietism, madame Gayon, and Fénelon, proved but a 

fancy. After a time her Jesuit confessor, resumed 
jis influence, and as bishop of Chartres was entrusted with the 
spiritual management of St. Cyr, and the first use which he made 
of his position was to inform madame de Maintenon that heresy 
existed in her favourite institution. 
4 ‘The intelligence was received with assumed surprise, though the 
fact was pecbolly well known, It was not possible openly to 
opinions which had lately been listened to with favour, 
and madame de Maintenon merely signified to madame Guyon that 
a were 100 high for all aa that the young inmates of 
orm juired more simple teachi 
a at tics; however, she Deut sll Shen alibste % ctane A ee 
‘educational establishment into a regular convent, of which it can 
sscarcely be doubted that che looked forward to being one day here 
self the head. Madame Guyon’s teaching had allowed. an ind 
freedom of action, This was now ehecked. The giddy laugh of a 
who was called upon to listen to one of madame de Maintenon’s 
 Depig aie and the fact that one of the best of the you young 
cine’s play of ‘ Athalie’ had shown herself con 
es undisciplined, seemed convincing proofs that strictar laws were 
















‘he vow of religions obedience involved all that was newdeds 
“Madame de Maintenon urged upon her favourite Elise de Maisonfort 
“the daty of renouncing the world and devoting herself to a cloistered 
“Jie. ‘The young gir! hesitated. She had imbibed the doctrines of the 

ind her spirit revolted from the sovere requirements of a 
ent. Madame de Maintenon turned to her companions. A simile 
ifice was to be demanded of them ; all were to tkethe val. Yes 

oo 
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she dared not insist on it herself; and on a day when she was to 
have paid one of her usual visits to the institution the king speared 
in her stead. The young ladies were summoned to his presence 
and informed that it was his will that they should be nuns. 
‘Trembling and awe-struck, they remained silent, not daring even 
to shed tears; one only—mademoiselle La Loubére, who was four- 
and-twenty years of age—ventured to resist, and was i 
without taking the veil to retire to an Ursuline convent, where she 
remained engaged in education till her death. 
‘Madame de Maintenon now brought to St. Cyr some Augusti- 
nian sisters, unrefined and uneducated, but accustomed to an austere 
life, who were to teach endurance to the gently nurtured, spoilt 


ils. 
PUP cept on their knees for hours together in the great heat of sum- 
mer, the poor girls fainted, and even madame de Maintenon owned 
that’ the discipline was too severe; but in a mitigated form it 
answered its purpose. Many of the pupils took the vows in the 
\o. winter of 1693. Elise de Maisonfort delayed till the following year, 
‘8 when she also submitted to the will of her protectress, and in 1698 
there remained only one to be received. 

‘Yet even now madame de Maintenon had not gained her object. 
The nuns of St. Cyr were absolutely under her power, and as the 
foundress of their institution they regarded her with trembling 
respect, but the one thing she craved—their heart—was denied her. 

Elise de Maisonfort indeed loved her, but she had refused to 
obey her, and madame de Maintenon, exasperated at this indepen- 
dence of action, vented upon her cherished darling all the secret 
bitterness caused by the unrecognised position of grandeur of which 
she tasted only the misery. 

The king's devotion to public affairs was now a source of 
anxiety as well as of annoyance. More especially madame de 
Maintenon disliked that he should at any time accompany the army. 
It diverted his attention from herself, and interrupted the regular lit 
which she had established for him at Veraailles. Naval expeditions 
were much more to her taste, and the idea of a descent upon England 
being supported by her influence, was, in consequence, set on foot 
An army of 80,000 men was assembled on the coast of Normandy 
near Cherbourg, and James, with marshal Bellefonds as his general, 
held himself in readiness to embark with this army in the French 
fleet, commanded by admiral Tourville, as soon as the Channel could 
be cleared of the English and Dutch ships Unhappily for France 
the naval affairs were the worst managed of any in the country. 
false economy and a division of interests amongst those who regu- 
lated them necewarily resulted in weakness and irresolution. 
Tourville attempted to crow the Channel in March, he would bare 
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found only a few English vessels to oppose him; but partly in 
obedience to orders, and partly because needful ions had 
not been made—even the powder being found at the last to be bad 
and insufficient—he waited till May, with how little prospect of im- 
provement in the condition of his affairs may be judged from the 
fact that when he complained that the powder would not carry the 
bulls far enough, the answer he received was, that ‘in that’ case 
he would only have to approach nearer to the enemy,’ 

At length came a direct order from the king. Atall hazards the 
enemy’s floet was to be sought and attacked. And on the 9th of 
May the French admiral sailed from Brest, and on the 19th met the 
English and Duteh fleet, under admiral Russell, in mid-Channel be- 
tween Barfleur and the Isle of Wight. 

Louis ay to have given his order with the conviction that 
there would really be no battle at all. England—so said the court 
of St. Germain—was weary of William; the fleet would at once 
yield to the rightful sovereign, and the prayers of the young pupils 
‘of St, Cyr would assuredly be answered, So thinking, Louis 
set out for Namur to join the army; but he travelled slowly, to 
accommodate madame de Maintenon and her ladies, who went with 
him. A courier, despatched by Ponchartrain, the minister of 
finance, was sent after him. ‘The truth was beginning to dawn upon 
the country. ‘Tourville had forty-four vessels, the English and 
Dutch ninety-nine. To risk an unequal combat would be folly, 
and another messenger was despatched by the king to Tourville, 
revoking the previous order. But it never reached him. On the 
28th, when a thick fog shrouded the Channel, the commander of a 
Swedish vessel passing the French fleet accidentally revealed the 
strength of the enemy's fleet, and informed Tourville that it was 
immediately before him. 

With the royal order in his pocket the French admiral had no 
alternative, but at once confronted the enemy, Notwithstanding his 
immense infiriority in number a struggle was kept up till night, 
without a decisive advantage on either side. The next morning 
the French fleet was found to have dispersed. Some ships gained 
the roudstead of La Hogue, and were thus under the protection of 
the French army of invasion, which was stationed on the heights 
above the sea. 

Here they were attacked on the 28rd by the English, under 
admiral Rooke. Approaching the French ships of war in small 
oats, they sot them on fire. All night the bay appeared in flames, 
while from time to time a powder magazine blew up or a loaded 
cannon exploded. Want of ammunition is ssid to have prevented the 

army on the heights from assisting their unfortunate com- 
patriots, and James and marshal Bellefonds locked down wyoa Ye 
oor 
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scene as upon a display of fireworks. But James could not resis, 
expressing his admiration of the brave English sailors, who not only 
burnt the ships of war in the harbour, but made their way into an 
inner basin, and after setting fire to some of the transport veesela, 
eight of which were destroyed, triumphantly carried off others in 
tow, thundering forth as they slowly retired the national anthem, 
“God Save the King.’ 

The news of the disastrous battle of La Hogue reached Louis 
slowly. He was then with his army before Namur, fully believing 
that the place would be taken without delay, and the first courier 
who arrived was a man who had heard on the road a false report 
that the French had gained a victory. ‘The disappointment when 
the truth became known was proportionately great. Louis, how- 
ever, retained his dignified equanimity in public, quietly remarked, 
We shall lovee fifteen vessely’ and then begen to epesk of some. 
thing else. Nevertheless the battle of La Hogue was the great 
event of the day. From it dated the confidence of England in her 
naval superiority, whilst the national pride thus fostered materially 
strengthened the trust of the people in the political measures of 
William of Orange. 4 

Namur was taken, though William in person did his utmost 
to save it. Louis returned to Versailles triumphant, in spite of 
La Hogue, and his success, with a victory gained by 
Luxembourg at Steinkirk in Hainault rather more than a month 
afterwards, did much to restore the general confidence in the invin- 
cibility of France. This last victory was more than glorious; * 
became fashionable. The French had been surprised by the enemy 
early in the morning. Some of the royal princes—the dukes of 
Bourbon, Chartres, and Venddme—rushed forth and mounted their 
horses half dressed. ‘The young prince de Conty ' took up a scart 
and wrapped it round his neck. ‘The story went abroad with detail 
of his bravery, and as he was handsome and popular, the Parisian 
ladies went into raptures about him, and the Steinkirk scarf worn 
lightly upon the neck became the approved fashionable adornment. 

Bight days after Steinkirk the project for the murder of William 
of Orange was made known. Grandval, who had been employed for 
the crime, was seized by William, and confewed everything. 
James, Louvois, and Barbezieux were convicted of having planned 
the crime. The confession was printed and published, and no one 
ut Versailles dared to contradict it. Happily, however, for the 
honour of France, public attention was soon diverted from an st 
which, though planned, had never been put in execution, and war 
was still all-engrossing. 

‘The campaign of 1693 was marked by another French viotor— 

) Bon of the prince de Conty, of the Fronde, 
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gained by marshal Luxembonrg, on the 29th of July, at Neerwinden 
or Landen. William of Orange fought with his usual valour. 
‘Three times he was touched, though not wounded, by the balls which 
flew on all sides; but bis courage was unavailing, and he was at 
be compelled to retire, conducting his retreat, however, with 

skill that be was regarded as greater in defeat than others 
would have been in victory. 

But all parties were suffering grievously in the protracted 
conflict. If Germany was devastated, France was impoverished. 
Marshal Catinat, who was now next to Luxembourg the most. dis- 

i of the French generals, might gnin, as he did, a brilliant 

victory over the duke of Savoy in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
and nayal disaster of La Hogue might be deemed in a mesure 
retrieved by the capture, made by Tourville in the month of June, 
of a richly laden convoy of English merchant ships, under the 
charge of admiral Rooke, but the enormous expenses which such 
contests involved entailed upon France an amount of misery for 
which triumph could be no compensution, 

England was also crippled, but yet more exasperated, Not- 
withstanding her naval superiority, she was unable to blockade the 
French ports. Jean Bart, a seaman of Normandy, defied all her 
efforts. The Barts had long been settled at Dunkirk; the sea was 
their clement, the study of its perils their profession. They knew 
the difficulties of the Channel, every rock and current. They 
cold tell exactly how far they might venture to approach its hidden 
shoals, and at what hour the tide would permit them to pass 
over them. Half fishermen, half smugglers, they carried on 
profitable trade, and handed down their traditions of the sea for the 
profit of their own family. Jean Bart was the representative of the 
Face, A large man, fair-complexioned, blue-eyed, immensely strong. 
(for on one oceasion, escaping from the English shores, he had rowed 
two days and two nights), he made it his business to attack, but he 
‘was equally ready to protect. Now, when the country was in 
trouble, Jean Bart, who at the age of twenty-one had served under 
the Dutch admiral De Ruyter, and had a perfect acquaintance with 
the coast of Holland, urged upon the French government the forma- 
tion of a fleet of small light vessels, which might be ready at any 
moment and at any port to confront the English men-of-war. There 
was hesitation at first, but Jean Bart prevailed, and from that time 
the English and Dutch ships of war were in constant peril. Jean 
‘attacked them unexpectedly end under all circumstances. No less 
than 700 Dutch vessels are said to have heen burnt by the Northern 
Bear, as he was called, and the seizure of a large convoy of mer- 
chant vessels laden with corn made the price of wheat in Brance 
sink from thirty francs to three franes the bushel. 
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Jean Bart kept off the enemies of France, but he could not 
destroy their power. The great fleets of England still had the 

of the sea, and their warlike engines menaced St. Malo, 
destroyed Dieppe, and did injury to Dunkirk and Havre. Brest 
would certainly have been taken but that the duke of Marlborough, 
who was politically hostile to William, gave early intelligence of 
the intention to James, and through him to Louis, so that whens 
landing was attempted the French were ready to resist it. 

‘cag ‘The events of the year 1695 showed that William and the allies 
were able also to prove their superiority by land. Luxembourg had 
died at the end of the campaign in 1694, and the king replaced him 
by the friend of his own childhood—marshal Villeroy—a man st 
the age of fifty pronounced charming and irresistible in society, 
but unfortunately not irresistible on the field of battle. Le bad 
indeed one excuse for his failure. He took with him the young 
due de Maine, who was to gain a military reputation without ex- 
posing himeelf to any risk. An opportunity favourable for 
battle presented itself. Success seemed sure. The attack was to 
be made not upon William of Orange, but upon Vaudemont, one of 
his officers. ‘The effeminate young duke, who was supposed to be in 
command, was asked for his orders. In reply he insisted upon seeing 
his confessor, and in the meantime the army of Vaudemont escaped. 

The disgrace touched the king most keenly. No one, indeed, 
dared tell him of it. He learnt it through a Dutch newspaper, and 
‘was #0 overcome by it that he could only give vent to his irritation 
by caning a servant who was waiting upon him at dinner at 
Marly, and who was seen putting a biscuit in his pocket just as the 
king rose from the table. To the extreme astonishment of the 
courtiers and ladies, the dignified Louis ran after the culprit, 
chased him through several rooms, abused him in no measured 
terms, and at last, when the man was out of sight, found his own 
refuge in madame de Maintenon’s room. 

William now turned his forces against Namur, hoping to retake 
it. He was partially successful. The Freach governor, Boufilers, 
shut himself up in the castle, hoping for relief from Villeroy. Tbe 
marshal drew near with a force of 80,000 men. Boufflers watched 
his movements from the citadel. A battle seemed inevitable, and 
in expectation of it Louis and madame de Maintenon went through 
special devotions at Versailles. By the 19th of July i 
was ready, but Villeroy perceiving that the army of William occt- 
pied a good position, decided that ‘ discretion was the better part of 
valour,’ and beat a retreat. Boufilers, in despair, made an effort © 
repulse an assault, and then gave up the castle. 

Peace had now became @ necessity, but before entering upeo 
any general negotiation Louis desired to detach the duke of Savor 
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nobles and clergy were entirely exempt. The injustice and hardship 
of this tax had been recognised by Sully, Richelieu, and Colbert; 
the latter especially had made great efforts to abolish the exemption 
of the nobles, and certain enquiries had been made by which false 
titles of nobility were discovered, and the usurpers subjected to 
taxation; but beyond this little was done, whilst the persunal ex- 
‘travagance of Louis, and the reckless expense of his wars, made the 
need of raising money at any sacrifice daily more pressing. Bois- 
guillebert was not the only person who foresaw the ruin which was 
impending over the country, and which was traceable to oppression, 
selfishness, extravagance, and misgovernment. The abbé Fénelon 
ulso had attempted to open the king’s eyes, in a letter addressed to 
madame de Maintenon, as early as 1693. Madame de Maintenon 
was then on the most intimate terms with the abbé, and had 
entreated him to tell her her faults, and Fénelon took advantage of 
the request to enter upon subjects in which the welfare of the 
nation was intimately concerned; but it is much to be doubted 
whether the letter was ever shown to Louis. Madame de Maintenon 
was naturally timid, and the king’s irritable pride might have caused 
‘a permanent alienation from herself, and would probably have con- 
signed the author of the letter to the Bastille. Scandalous laxity of 
morals and general depravity of the court must also have been a 
daily burden to all persons of sober and earnest thought. Men 
and women were alike insensible even to outward propriety, and dis- 
played their indifference to it by their dress, that unconscious 
indication of the spirit of the age. ‘'The men,’ to quote the words of 
Michelet, ‘ were effeminate in their appearance and put patches on 
their faces; and the women, with their hair turned back from the 
forehead, so as to show the roots, their high combs, disdem-like 
bonnets, and Steinkirk scarves, had a bold expression of countenance, 
which gave them the air of minions of a seraglio, or of conceited 
pages who had merely stolen the dress of a woman.’ ‘The king was 
not ignorant of the condition of the country, but he shut his eyes to 
it. He was becoming daily more and more a confirmed invalid. 
Political affairs still passed through his hands, but otherwise his 
time was chiefly occupied in conversations with his physician, 
Fagon, and his confessor, pére la Chaise, except when occasionally 
the affuirs of the church were forced upon his notice. 

The doctrines professed by madame Guyon, and which had toa 
certain extent been upheld by Fénelon, were becoming at this time 
matter of general discussion, The Quietists, excellent in themselves, 
nevertheless upheld principles which, when carried out by those of 
Jess simple piety, might lead to evil. They were supported also by 
many persons openly antagonistic to religion, and thus the nam 

of the party ‘became oscated wilh cmtues which the leader 
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abhorred. Even the sintly lives of Fénelon and madame Guyon 
could not save them from reproach. And the king, troubled by the 
‘tumours which reached him of heresy in such high places, at 
ordered a commission of enquiry, under the direction of Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux, who was vehemently opposed to Fénelon, 

Madame Guyon submitted herself without reserve to the decision 
which Bossuet pronounced against her teaching. Whatever he dis- 
approved she was willing to renounce, She received the Eucharist 
from his hands, and then went to Meaux to establish herself in a con= 
vent which he named to her, promising neither to write nor speak 
‘but according to his directions. 

Fénelon also professed submission, and his doctrines were gently 
dealt with; no precise heresy was found in them, and his friends, 
‘who ardently desired to see him archbishop of Paris, rejoiced in the 
expectation of his speedy and open triumph, 

As the tutor of the young duke of Burgundy it was incumbent 
‘on the king to show Fénelon honour, and he was raised to an arch- 
bishopric. It was not, however, Paris, but Cambray; and Cambray, 
a. town of the Spanish Netherlands, recently conquered, was exile, 
The banishment was accepted, and retiring to Cambray, Fénelon 
wrote an explanation of the doctrines which he held. The 
‘Maximes des Saints’ was no sooner circulated thnn it was de- 

| nounced by Bossuet. Fénelon appealed to the decision of the 
Pope, and the controversy was in consequence carried on at Rome. 
The king himself, urged by Bossuet, undertook the prosecution ; 
and in August 1697 an order was sent to Fénelon that instead of 
ing in his own defence he was to remain at Cambray. 
The Po @elayed his decision, and it was not till March 1699 that 
the Eten ‘knew that his book had been condemned. He had 
iously declared himself perfectly willing to scquiesce in the 
7 Pope's decree, whatever it might prove, and he now accepted the 
condemnation with perfect humility and read the brief from the 
iipit of his cathedral. His submission was his trump. His 
Feratity was applanded far more than his doctrines. Coztroversy 
was at an end, and he retained his influence and his archbishopric, 
Bossuet after this took a less prominent part in public affairs, 
He died about five years after Fénelon’s condemnation. His harsh 
censures of the archbishop are remembered as the one blot upon his 
‘otherwise noble character. 
The peace of Ryswick had restored a temporary repose toEurope, 
“but the aspect of the storm which had for so years 
_ gathering in connection with the affuirs of Spain was becoming daily 
“more threatening. The health of the Spanish king, Charles 1., was 
fing fast; and as he was childless his vact dominions wos 
ly become the object of competition to many c\simants- 
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so oording the Dauphin 
Accor to the law of hereditary succession the of 
France was undoubtedly the heir to the Spanish throne. His 
mother, Maria Theresa, was the elder sister of Charles, and her 
right would naturally descend to her son. But when Maria Therem 
became the wife of Louis XIV. she solemnly renounced for herself 
and her descendants all claim to the Spanish inheritance, and it was 
therefore contended that the succession fairly devolved on the 
family of her younger sister, the wife of Leopold, emperor of 
Austria. 

The daughter of the empress had married the elector of Bavaria, 
and dying had left an infant son, who was so fully recognised as the 
rightful heir to Spain that as early as the year 1696 the Spanish 
monarch made a will bequeathing to his young Bavarian nephew all 
his dominions. But this will was not destined to last. The prince 
of Bavaria died in the spring of 1699, anda new arrangement became 


necessary. 
The king of Spain detested France, and now turned his thoughts 

to the archduke Charles, the emperor's second eon, by a second 

wife. In this case also there was a shadow of right; for, according 

to the emperor's assertion, the Bavarian claim had from the first 

been invalid, in consequence of a renunciation similar to that of 

M: ‘Theresa which had been exacted from the electress on her 
marriage; and when France and Bavaria were put aside, Austria 
would naturally succeed, as the emperor's mother was a daughter of 
Philip IIL. of Spain. 

The complicated question would have been of comparatively 
little consequence but for the determination of William ILI. to pre- 
serve what is known as the Balance of Power in Europe, by pre- 
venting the accumulation of territorial dominions in the hands of 
any one sovereign. 

By his influence, when it was seen in 1698 that Charles II. of 
Spain could live but a short time, a secret treaty, known as the 
‘Treaty of Partition, was made at the Hague between Bavsris, 
Austria, and France, by which the whole of the enormous Spani 
dominions were, on the death of the king, to be divided between 
the three competitors. But the death of the Bavarian price 

4.p. necessitated a new division, and in March 1700 Louis XIV. aod 

7 William III, agreed upon a second treaty, by which the archdukt 
Charles was to be allowed to have Spain and the Indies, whikt 
the remainder of the Spanish dominions, including Naples and Sic, 
were to be inherited by France. 

The king of Spain, deeply resenting this insolent premstwt 
division of his kingdom, put himself into the hands of the Pops 
nocent XI., and at his instigation drew up nie will IY exeloding 
Dauphin and bis des eon, bot taming we bis 
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duke of Anjou, the Dauphin's second son. ‘The will was signed 
early in October 1700, and on the Ist of November the weak, un- 
happy, but honourable-minded Charles II. of Spain breathed his 
last. 


‘The Spanish will fell as a thunderbolt into the French court, 
scattering all moderate ambitions to the winds, A few days before 
‘Lonis had been satisfied with the secret treaty which was to enlarge 
‘the frontiers of France and increase the number of her seaports; 
now ho had to resist tho temptation of the whole of the Spanish 


empire. . 

‘The royal family were of one mind upon the subject, the little 
duchess of Burgundy (the Savoy princess) being the most outspoken. 
Gay, facinating in’ manner, very clever in working out hee own 
‘wishes, and ruling madame de Maintenon, whom she caressed and 

her aunt, she half-laughingly expressed her decided opinion 
that the king would be a fool if he refused to accept Spain for his 
son. 

Once said, all agreed, ‘The princess was the charm of the court, 
and everyone was led by her, Visions of future grandeur floated 
before the eyes of the princes and nobles. Madame de Maintenon 
and the duc de Beauvilliers, and the chancellor Pontchartrain, were 
the only persons who seemed to retain any common sense, 

A council was held to discuss the question. Madame de Mainte- 
non warned the king that relationship would not always prevent 
‘war between France and Spain. M. de Beauvilliers spoke of 
the terrible evils of a contest with the other Enropean states, 
which would inevitably follow the acceptance of the will; and 
the king for the moment, touched by his reasoning, prepared to 
refuse it. 

But Torcy, the nephew of the great Colbert, who was one of the 
council, opposed the arguments of Beauvilliers. ' War,’ he anid, ‘was 
inevitable at all events, and it would be well, therefore, to fight for the 
Kingdom, which was their right.’ He was supported by the Dauphin, 
fa prince usually without influence, being as dull in mind as he was 
heavy and unattractive in person. "A further council being held, the 
Dauphin expressed his feelings angrily. He declared that * Spain 
was his by right. For the pence of Europe he would consent to 
give it to his second son; but to no one else was he disposed to 
| relinquish an inch of the territory.’ “And you, madame,’ said the 

, turning to madame de Maintenon, who, as’ usual, was present 

at the council, ‘what do you think of all this?” The answer was 

| modest. Madame de Maintenon did not wish to interfere further. 

When the king insisted, ahe gave a vague opinion, praised the 

‘Dauphin, and in fact no longer resisted. “ 
Seilt Tonia hesitated. We will wait: Wl to-morrow} ‘be =A. 
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“Night brings counsel.’ And the meeting separated. Thirteen yearn 
of European war, the lives of thousands of human beings, bank- 
ruptey and ruin, all depended upon that night of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1700. The responsibility of madame de Maintenon was im- 
mense, for upon her really depended the king’s ultimate decision. 
Prudent personal considerations apparently gained the day. The 
king was old, the Dauphin young. ‘The Dauphin's wishes had been 
clearly expressed, and the king evidently longed to agree with him. 
All that could be said on the contrary side had been said. Now 
might not acquiescence be deemed unavoidable? And eo madame 
de Maintenon did acquiesce ; and on the following morning, the king 
ordering the folding-doors of his private room to be thrown open, and 
summoning the whole court to his presence, said, as he presented to 
them the young duke of Anjou, ‘Gentlemen, behold the king of 
Spain. The crown is his by birth; it is his also by the will of the 
late king. The nation demand him as their sovereign. It is the 
will of Heaven, and I willingly submit.’ Then turning to bis 
grandson he added, ‘Be a good Spaniard—that is now your fit 
duty—but remember alto that you were borna Frenchman, Letthe 
two nations be as one, and the peace of Europe is secure. 












CHAPTER XLV. 
Louis xiv. (continued.) 
aD, 1701, 


Tuerz may be a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
acceptance of the crown of Spain by Louis XIV. for his grané- 
eon, but there can scarcely be any as to the folly of which the 
French king was guilty in the transactions which followed it 
‘The one all-imporant stipulation in the eyes of Europe, that France 
and Spain should never be united under one monarch, was at once 
set aside, and Louis caused to be registered by the parliament « de 
cree which expressly reserved to the new king the possible sno 
sion to the throne of France. Already, indeed, Spain was looked 
upon as a French province, and the Spanish governors wav 
directed to obey every order which should reach them from Ve~ 
sailles, 

A few weeks afterwards the duke of Anjou, with the title df 
Philip V., set out for Maasid, and his grandfather prepared to est] 
into execution the plans which be tnd w loyg wecretly meditated. 
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‘The Dutch had received from the Spanish sovereign at the Treaty 


of Ryswick the pormission to garrison certain sirong towns in 
F iy "le moe they protected both themselves and the 
Netherlands attack on the part of France; but on the morn~ 


‘4p ing of the 2ud of Fe February, 1701, on the order of the governor of 
| the province, who was a friend to France, the gates of the towns 
were opened, and French garrisons admittted, and the Dave om 
waking found themselves compelled to acknomledge Phili 
king of Spain, This was the first open indication of Ihe deol dee 

signs of Louis to identify Spain with France, and tre this ea 
Saeed sll Barope: 

William IIL. was dying, He had been told by his physicians 
that he had not a year io live, but he employed that year in rousing 
England and Europe generally to a sense of their 
might, perhaps, have been slow to believe it but for the last and 
crowning act of folly of Louis, who on the death of James II, on the 
12th of September, 1701, continued to his son the title of king of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, contrary to the advice of all the 
French ministers. A coalition, known as the League of the Hague, 
‘was immediately formed against France between England, Holland, 
Austria, and the German states, and—somewhat latr—Portugal. 

‘The only allies in all Europe whom Louis XIV, could claim were 
the elector of Bavaria and the es of Modena and Savoy, the two 
lutter being likely to prove faithless. Spain was indeed one with 
France, but Spain had neither soldiers, money, nor ships. ‘It is a 
‘body without a soul,’ stid ‘Torey, ‘and France is called upon to 
nourish it at her own expense.’ 

There was indeed much to fear. William, the skilful general 
and statesman, might be dying, but Churchill,” afterwards duke of 
Marlborough, who had made his first campaign under Turenne, was 

‘replace and support him in the interests of England, whilst 
ecesscr tater, of Savoy, and Heinsius, the grand peasonssy ‘of Holland, 
were destined to be towers of strength for Holland and Germany. 
‘Marlborough was then fifty-two years of age. Although long inured 

| toa military life he had scarcely ever as yet been the chief com- 
| mander of an army, but his ‘talents bad been fully recognised. 

Voltaire bas said of him that he never besieged a fortress which he 
did not take, nor fight a battle which he did not win, nor conduct a 
negotiation which he did not lead to a prosperous close, and this 
‘remarkable success may probably be attributed to his clear under- 
standing, resolute will, and calmness of mind. Handsome, courteous 
and graceful, humane and compassionate, never surprised, never dis- 

composed, Marlborough needed only the principle of honour to 
render hima hero. But throughout the whole of his career sel€-was 
bis first object, and his correspondence with James Vi, and bis en 
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whilst professing to serve the actual possessors of the English throne 

reveal but too clearly the secret of his continued treachery. 

Prince Eugene, the son of Olympia di Mancini, comteme de 
Soissons, was then: eight-and-thirty. He was thus Italian by 
descent, French by training, and German by adoption; and in his 
signature, it is said, he was wont to combine the three languages, 
calling himself ‘Eugenio von Savoye.’ His long, pale face, bearing 
the marks of age before its time, was lighted by brilliant, speaki 
eyes and a mouth telling of eagerness and impetuosity ; but although 

lever, cultivated, and artistic in his taste, he had more mind than 
heart, and if, like Marlborough, he could be calm on the field of 
battle, he could also be prudent even to deceit in his negotiations. 

Heinsius, a cold-mannered, determined man, swayed by no 
sonal interest, gave to the allies the moral influence which wes lacking 
in the military commanders. The first man in the Dutch republic, 
his habita of life were yet simple almost to austerity. And as he 
had no wants apart from his country he was open to no bribes, 
whilst his natural honesty of character saved him from the temptation 
of political intrigue. 

United, the three leaders Marlborough, Eugene, and Heinsivs 
could well replace William of Orange, and were far more than a 
match for the men whom France could bring forward. Villars, 
Catinat, Boufflers, and Venddme, who had distinguished them- 
selves in former wars, were indeed men of ability, and the 
inferior generals Tallard, Villeroy, Marsin, and La Feuillade were 
unable to undertake any independent action, and Chamillart, the 
minister of war, a weak favourite of madame de Maintenon, was 
wholly unfitted for his position. The king, aware of this, 
to direct the movements of the war himeelf; but this only im 
creased the evil, for, living as he now did a retired life, far from 
the scene of action, he understood little of the questions which 
he was called upon to decide, and hampered his generals by orders 
limitations, and delays. The design of Louis was that the war 
should be defensive everywhere except in Germany. Boufflers wat 
sent to defend Flanders against the English and Dutch under 
Marlborough. Cutinat was despatched to Italy (1701), to preveat 
prince Eugene and the Imperialists from entering the Milanest; 
whilst Villars, with the forces of the elector of Bavaria, was 10 
march upon Vienna. There were thus three distinct ware, whit 
were carried on with various successes, but for the first three yest 
without any decided advantage on either side. Boufflers could no 
prevent Marlborough from entering Flanders, but he afterwardsared 
‘Antwerp from falling into the hands of the Dutch. Catinat coulda 
prevent prince Eugene from entering Lombardy, and in consequew? 
Was superseded by marthal Villers. Madame de Maintenon 20 
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tributed to Cntinat's disgrace. They differed in religions opinions, 
and the king, she said, did not like to confide his affairs to those 
who did not lave God. Yet Catinat, devoted to his country, showed 
his disinterestedness by consenting, after he had Jost his command, 
to serve under Villeroy. ‘I would give my head to help him,’ he 
wrote to one of his friends. To help an obstinate and rash man 
was, however, difficult. Villeroy desired to change the tactics of the 
war and take the offensive. Catinat brought forward objections, to 
which Villeroy only replied, * I do not boast of the talent caution.’ 
A battle with prince Eugene at Chiari, in Lombardy (September 
1701), was accordingly risked and lost. Villeroy took up his winter 
quarters in Cremona, thinking himself fully secure. He was 
‘AB awakened one morning in February (1702) by a discharge of artil- 
ery, and rising hastily left his house to enquire the cause, and, to 
his ‘consternation, found himself confronted by a troop of Aus- 
trians. Eugene had contrived to enter the city, and would have 
taken it but that the alarm was given by a regiment which happened 
to be assembled at four o'clock in the morning in readiness for a 
review under the colonel, Eugene was obliged to retreat, but he 
carried the marshal with him, and the court and the Parisians 
showed their satisfaction by singing— 
‘Frangais, rendee griice & Bellone ; 
‘Votre bonheur est sans égal : 
‘ ‘Vous avez conservé Crémone 
Et perdu votre général! 


William ITT. lived only a few days after the adventure of 
marshal Villeroy at Cremona. He died on the 2nd of March, 
1702, but the event made no difference in the war. Tt was for 

Jand’s advantage, and the first act of William's successor, Anne, 
| was to declare that it should be carried on. By this time vere 

ion of France had become weakened by the disaffection of Victor 
| Amadeus of Savoy, The intimate alliance between the duke's 

family and that of Louis XIV. must have rendered the defection of 
| Vietor Amadeus at first sight highly improbable, His eldest 
| daughter was the wife of the duke of Burgundy; his socond daughter 
yas now queen of Spain. But although the vivacity of the young 

Guchess. of Burgundy greatly amused her father, with whom she 

iped about all that was done and sid at Versailles, this did 

‘not prevent him from being on good terms with prince Eugene, who 

ras his relative, and, according to general report, at heart = rey 

good Savoyard. ' Neither did it save him from being sorely offen 

{with his ron-in-law Philip V., who having, by the advice of Louis, 


2 Frenchmen, give thanks to Bellona; your fortune is unequalled: yom. 
have preserved Cremona and lost your general. 
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joined the French army in Italy, had an interview with his father- 

in-law, and showed his absurd arrogunce by refusing to allow him 

the use of an arm-chair in his presence. 

There is no doubt that wounded pride stimulated the duke's 
wish to be on the side of the allies. For the present, however, it 
was kept in abeyance. France was gaining the upper hand. The 
presence of the young king of Spain gave spirit to the army of 
Italy, and the efforts of the due de Vend6me, grandson of Henry 
IV., compelled prince Eugene to give up the nteami pt to take Mantua, 
which had for some time been his chief object. The French seized 
the magazines of the Imperialists on the right bank of the Po, and 
‘were able to reach the entrance of the Tyrol But Vendéme, 
successful for the time, was little to be depended upon. —Notori 
profligate and so self-indulgent that he would often lie in bed 
four o'clock in the afternoon, he was continually liable to surprise. 
He could rival Condé when on the field of battle, but in camp be 
was the indolent slave of his own vices, requiring only much eating 
and much sleeping. So well was this understood by his contem- 
poraries that La Fontaine, the author of the celebrated French fables, 
is thought to have had the French general in view when he makes 
‘one of his characters express a wish to see the country in which 
everyone sleeps, or rather does that which is better—nothing. 

Philip V. left Italy for Spain in October 1702. He was recalled 
partly by the murmurs of his young wife—a mere child, who was 
ut Madrid under the care of a worthless, intriguing Frenchwomas, 
generally known as the princesse des Ursins—and partly by the 
Tumour that the English, to the number of 4,000, had made a descent 
on Andalusia, ‘The fleet of the allies, under admiral Rooke, had iu 
fact met and defeated the fleet of France and Spain (October 2 
1702), and although the French admiral bad set fre to his ships, 
prevent their being taken by the enemy, the English had 
no less than twenty vessels, several being richly freighted. 

Louis in the meantime, living in the firm belief that nothing 
which he thought fit to command could be impossible, had insisted 
that Catinat, who with an insufficient force had been entrusted with 
the defence of Alsace, should weaken himself still further by sendist 
one of his chiof sub-generals, marshal Villars, to the aid of 
elector of Bavaria in the centre of Germany. It was the month & 
October; snow was already on the mountains, the narrow defiled 
the Black Forest offered insurmountable obstacles to the progr! 
of artillery waggons and the cumbrous apparatus of an army; bat 
the order had been given, and obedience was a necensity. Vill 
knowing that the Blick Forest was impassable, ventured to take B 
forces across the Rhine in the face of the Imperialists, His troop 
were armed with the bayonet-—a weapon newly introduced—se! 
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with it the French felt themselves invincible. The Imperialists 
retired, and the army of Villars, in a fit of enthusiasm, proclaimed 
their general on the field of battle, 
‘The king had only to confirm him in the dignity, and marshal 
Villars became the hero of the hour. A talkutive, boasting Gascon, 
a great reader of romances, delighting in the theatres and 
Villars often made himself the laughing-stock of the court, but 
when he lived with his soldiers as their boon companion, retaining 
his gay spirits in the midst of old and hunger, their enthusiastic 
devotion was awakened; and the raw recruits, without clothes and 
barefuoted, who were torn from their homes to follow him across the 
Rhine, laughed at thoir own sufferings, and in the most gloomy days 
and the most bitter frosts exclaimed, ‘ It is only Villars’s weather,’ 
The king's command was obeyed in the effort, but the attempt 
detually to join the elector was necessarily delayed till the spring. 
‘By that time the strength of France had been weakened by the 
open defection of the duke of Savoy. Louis was in consequence 
efi to carry on the war almost alone, - 
+2; In March 1703 Villars and the elector of Bavaria joined forces, 
and met personally to consult as to their future plans, Villars, in a 
letter to the king, thus deseribed the meeting, which had been 
ardently desired by the elector:—' Although the weather was most 
inclement, the elector mounted his horse at seven, and climbed some 
jj Beighta from which he could discern my line of march, As soon 
_ as he saw me draw near, he came up to me full gallop, shedding 
“tears of joy and declaring that I had saved his person, bis honour, 
his family, and his dominions, In his eagerness to embrace me he 
nearly threw me over, and nearly himself fell down.’ And now 
what was the next step tobe taken? The possession of Vienna was 
undoubtedly the object of the allies, but by what preliminary move- 
ments was it to be obtained? The clector's wishes turned to the 
.. ‘The beautiful land of mountains has always had a peculiar 
aitraction for the Bavarians, He would fain have taken advaniage 
of the inactivity of Austria to pierce the defiles, seize the province, 
pass through it into Italy, join Vendéme, who was already on 
the borders, and then, with the augmented strength of the double 
| ‘army, make his way back to Vienna, and there dictate the law to 
Burope. It was a bold and attractive idea, but wholly chimerical. 
‘The Tyrol was, of all the countries in Europe, perhaps the most 
difficult to traverse. The people were warmly attached to Austria, 
‘heir resistance was certain to be desperate, and the scheme would 
almost inevitably fail. 
Villars saw this plainly. His own proposition was to march 
direct upon Vienna. ‘The step, even if it failed, would save Italy; 
Pr 
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for the emperor would be compelled to recall his troops from that 
country. But the elector was vacillating. The Tyrol project at last 
gained the day. ‘The province was entered, and Innsbriick, the 
capital, reached, ‘Then came the reverses which had been foreseen. 
‘The Tyrolese rose in arms, and the country proved impracticable 
Vendéme could no more reach the elector and Villars than they 
could reach him, whilst the defection of the duke of Savoy rendered 
the position of the French in Italy very dangerous, and Venddme 
found himeelf compelled to retire as quickly as possible into Lom- 
bardy, in order to prevent the seizure of that province. 

Villars and the elector were now in » most dangerous position. 
‘The Imperialist army, in two great divisions, had hastened to the 
defence of the Tyrol, and was already in Bavaria and i 
Munich. United the force would probably have been irresistible; 
but Villars, by a most skilful movement, interposed between the 
two portions, and on the 20th of September, 1708, met the division 
under count Styrum on the plain of Hochstadt, near Donauwirth, 
and gained a complete victory, inflicting a loss of 10,000 men. He 
then once more appealed to the elector to march on Vienna, and a 
second time met with a refusal. 

Tn great disgust he immediately solicited his recall from the king. 
It was granted; but repose was not to be his reward. An inglo- 
rious mission awaited him. At the instigation ef madame de Main- 
tenon he was sent to quell the insurrection of the Protestant secta- 
ries of the Cevennes, on the borders of Languedoc, known in history 
as the Camisards, from the white shirt or jacket which they wore at 
night in order to recognise each other. ‘These unfortunate people, 
who mingled wild superstition with their asserted purity of doctrine, 
had been driven to desperation by a decree of the Pope, supported 
by Louis, offering plenary indulgence for their extermination ; and, 
encouraged secretly by the duke of Savoy and by England, they had 
risen in insurrection. Villars, aware that the Gamisards bad been 

rated by the horrible cruelties which had been practised upos 
them, resolved to treat them with clemency. ‘They are,’ he mid, 
‘Frenchmen, very brave, and very powerful. These three things 
must be considered.” A negotiation with Cavalier, the youngest and 
most popular of the Camisard leaders, and an asserted prophet, ended 
in the submission of the insurrectionary chief and Eis 
of the rank of colonel in the royal army. Very many of bis 
followers laid down their arms, and only those who resisted wert 
treated rigorously. The peasants were encouraged to rebuild ther 
ruined houses by being exempted from taxation for three years 


fia; and by the close of 1704 the insurgent districte were for the mos 


part quiet, but the rebellion cannot be aid to have been extinguished 
Languedoc was crushed, but not entirely pacified. ‘The stroggle 
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lasted about six years longer, and was carried on chiefly by 
pepe of Berwick, aa illegitimate son of James II. 

teh fate of Cavalier was singular. Villars was obliged to put a 
certain number of men under his command as col |, but in his 
heart he was ashamed of his rough and rater dey Seed aba vhom 
madame Villars did not scruple to laugh at, saying 
*M. Cavalier, will you do me the favour to prophesy a little oink 
me?’ Under these circumstances Cavaliers position was not 
comfortable, and after a time he escaped ’to England, entered the 
English service, attained the rank of general, was made lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey, and died at Chelsea in 1740. 

Villars, whilst engaged in the Cevennes, was replaced in Germany 

the comte de Marsin, and once more the idea of a march upon 

‘jenna was suggested. The elector of Bavaria had refused to make 
‘the attempt upon Vienna when Villars was at hand to assist. Now, 
with an inferior general and in the depth of winter, he resolved 
upon it, and actually marched as fur as Passau and took the place 
in two days. The severity of the weather prevented any farther 
advance, and he was compelled to retreat to Munich; but The i sae 
sion of the Empire convinced the allies that it would ‘be m 
concentrate all their efforts upon its defence. Marlborough, who 
been rather maintaining his position in Flanders than gaining any 
material advantage, brought his troops across the Neckar on the 
4th of June, 1704, with the hope of joining the Imperialists under 

ce Eugene; and the French, under Marsin, Tallard, and 

‘illeroy, prepared to meet him. 

Apparently the arrangements were merely a question of military 
tactics; but the unfortunate determination of 5Pm to direct the 
war himeclf really threw it into the hands of wonten, and the loss cf 
the battle of Blenheim, which followed, was the result of the tactics of 
Versailles, governed by madame de Maintenon and the little duchess 
of Burgundy. ‘The fascinating but reckless daughter of the duke of 
Savoy—the spoilt child of the palsce—who would venture te jump 
on the king’s knees, stroke his chin, turn over his papers and, if she 
choose, read them, whilst the solemm Louis only laughed at her 
slang, and found amusement in her absurd outrage of conventionality 
—was in her heart devoted to her father's interests, In order to — 
her madame de Maintenon had suppressed some despatches from 
Catinat, which would haye given the king warning of the intended 
defection of the duke of Savoy. To please her also Catinat wns 
not allowed sufficient forces to enable him to act in Alsace, and in’ 

nenee he had retired from the service; and the person then 
brongbt forward by the ignorant choice of madame de Maintenon was 
her favourite Villeroy, The ridiculous affair of Cremona had dowe 
him no injury. On his release from prison the king gave him O=* 
Pee 
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‘Netherlands, and the ae completely freed from all fear of 
invasion. 


Dy the allies as Charles III. 

‘The power cf France was certainly on the decline. In the fol~ 
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with the exception of a victory in the month 


Jowed up by the siege of the duke of capital, Turin, when 
sudden orders reached Vendime that he was to repair with all speed 
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been foreseen. The centre was pressed by the allies and over= 
‘A panic seized the army and the fed wildly, leaw- 
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crepes Villeroy returned to Paris, 
his reverses than in his victories, contented himself when met 
with saying, ‘Monsieur le Maréchal, at our age one is no 
fortunate.’ . 
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duke of Savoy about the same time attempted to invade France by 
the frontier of Provence, but failed ; whilst Marlborough was kept 
in check by marshal Villars, who forced the line of fortifications 
extending from Philipsburg to the Black Forest, and regarded 
as the ramparts of Germany, and then inundated Franconia and 
Wiirtemberg with his troops. Charles XII, the eccentric king of 
Sweden, was at this time engaged in a war with the elector of Saxony, 
and an alliance with him was ardently desired by Louis, and anxiously 
dreaded by Germany; but the headstrong king of Sweden had 
another object in view—that of overthrowing Peter the Great of 
‘Russia—and France was in consequence left to carry on the combat 
unaided. 

Gleams of success had no doubt cheered the king, but the 
expenses of the war were every day becoming more alarming. Loans 
‘were raised at a ruinously high rate of interest, and the reventtes 
of future years were pledged. Still more money was, however, needed, 
and the people, groaning under the burden of taxation, raised such 
a clamour against the incapable Chamillurt that the king was obliged 
to dismiss him, and place in lis stead Desmarets, a nephew of the 
great Colbert. 

But the fault lay in the necessities of an ambitious war rather 
‘than in the measures of the minister. Desmarets could find no other 
‘way than his predecessor of raising money, and the embarrassment 
of the country only increased, 

‘There was one person, however, in France who ventured to face 
the truth, Fénelon had from the beginning protested that the desire 
tw make Spain and France one was the sole cause of the war. This 
opinion he fully impressed upon his former pupil the duke of Bur- 
gundy. The sensitive, benevolent, religious, but somewhat weak- 
minded prince would have been willing to sacrifice his brother's 
interests to secure peace, had it not been for the folly of the 
Jesuit party, who were at this time resuming their influence, 
and who, instead of peace, desired rather to see the duke take an 
open part in the war, and be placed at the head of the army in 

| Flanders. 

‘The idea was carried out, but it proved most unfortunate. The 
duke’s appearance alone unfitted him to be a military leader. Rather 
deformed in figure, with a very large nose (in which he greatly 
resembled Fénelon), a pointed chin, and a mouth considerably over- 
Tiung, not only was he awkward and unprepossessing, but he spoke 
with difficulty, and when he laughed he was almost ridiculous. His 
limbs were too long, and he rode badly; and that which was really 
attractive in him, the expression of his face and his beautiful eyes, 
was lost when he was seen at a distance at the head of his troops. 
Still more unfortunate was the fact that the young prince's leader was 
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taken held ont for forty-seven more in the citadel. Prine Eugene, 
fall of admiration, allowed him at last to dietato his own terma of 
capitulation, and accepted an invitation to suj in the citadel on 
the evening of the surrender, when he was jed with roast horse~ 
flesh. Under ordinary cireumstances Lille might doubtless have been 
saved, ‘put Berwick, clover and thoughtful though he undoubtedly was, 
allowed time to be lost in every way ; whilst the duke of Burgundy 
seemed to have his thoughts entirely removed from earthly affairs. 7 
the camp he led a life similar to that at Versailles. Public prayers 
and processions ocoupied him in the day, and having bonght an 
English telescope, he employed himself at night in observing the 
moon. 

When. at last the news reached him that Lille was taken 
(October 22, 1708) he was playing at battledore and shuttlecock, and 
did not.trouble himself to stop the game. *I do not know whether 
ote royal highness will gain the Kingdom of Heaven,’ said his 

ege, M. de Gamaches, ‘ but as regards gaining the kingdom 
AbrGiia std AE ioad bes outeed iets Marlboro and prince 
Eugene set about it in a very different way.’ The surrender of Lille 
‘was quickly followed by that of Ghent and Bruges. 

‘There was a mingled cry of regret and disappointment through- 
out France, and the unhappy duke of Burgundy candidly acknow- 
Jedged that he deserved all that could be said against him. Fénelon 
wrote to cheer him, begging him, in the words of Scripture, ‘ to be 
strong and of a good courage;' but his natural disposition and his 
education had combined to unfit him for the duties of a soldier, 
Even when he confessed his fwults they were not those which were 
doing injury to his country. He reproached himself for pride, 
especially with regard to the son of James IL of England, known 
as the Pretender, and bewailed his contempt of the lower orders, to 
whom he really was very charitable. The important faults of in- 
decision and want of energy in public alfairs, which had become a 
part of his nature, he indulged without an effort at resistance, and 

shutting himself up, praying and reading, he thought that he was 
serving God. 

France was now open to the allies; and so slight was the appear 
ance of defence that a troop of Dutch soldiers were able to make their 
way to the neighbourhood of Versailles, and on the bridge of Savres 
seized the king’s master of the horse, whom they mistook for the 
Dauphin, 

A winter of most terrible and unusual inclemency, in which 
even the impetuous waters of the Rhone were frozen, aggravated the 
sufferings and the despair of the people. Half clothed, nod sheltered 
only in miserable, ruined hovels, open to the bitter blasts, their 
distress was indescribable. Famine quickly followed, and crowds 
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of miserable wretches, like moving skeletons, besieged the gilded 
gates of Versailles, murmuring against the king and entreating for 
aid; and vain were the efforts of the Swiss guards, who understood 
no language but German, to induce them to retire. Louis was not 
insensible to their misery, and indeed it was in a measure shared by 
himself. His servants were seen begging at the entrance of Ver- 
sailles, and madame de Maintenon was compelled to eat oaten bread. 
But the resources of the government were utterly exhausted; no- 
thing but a totally new system of taxation, which should compel 
the nobles and the clergy to pay their equal proportion with the 
lower orders, could possibly have redeemed the financial position of 
France, and this measure Louis and his ministers were not yet pre- 
pared to adopt. Some plans for bettering the condition of the 
Poor were suggested by Maréchal, the king’s favourite surgeon; but 
‘unhappily at the very same time the irritated populace were - 
ing Paris with warnings that another Ravaillac would not long be 
wanting, and Louis became indignant. Paris was still the Paris of 
his childhood, the Paris of the Fronde, and he stiffened and grew 
cold, and, resolving that no change should be made, shut himeelf 
in Versailles, that he might no longer hear the cry of his angry 
suffering subjects. 

One thing, however, he could not conceal from himself. That 
which France above all things needed was peace ; and a proposition 
made secretly about this time by Heinsius, the grand pensionary of 
Holland, induced him to consent that a meeting of the most private 
kind should be arranged between envoys of Holland and France, with 
a view to the discussion of the terms, 

But the hope held out was delusive. The French negotiator, on 
arriving at the place of rendezvous, found indeed two Dutchmen, 
but they had no instructions, no power, and of course nothing 
could be arranged. Particulars of the interview were quickly 
known to everyone. Eugene and Marlborough affected surpri 
and anger. ‘What had their Dutch ally ventured to do?’ they en- 
quired. ‘ There could be no peace unless the king of France would 
abandon Philip’ ‘He will abandon him,’ was the answer, ‘bu 
upon condition that he shall receive the kingdom of the Two Sicilies’ 
Marlborough and Eugene demurred. They insisted upon keeping 
Lille and retaking possession of Alsace; more than all, they re 
quired that Louis should himself aid in dethroning his grands 
and placing the archduke Charles on the throne of Spain. 

Louis, who up to this time had been tolerably patient, nov 
broke forth in an indignant rejoinder. ‘If I must have war,' bt 
exclaimed, ‘let it be with my enemies rather than my childrey 

and without.delay he ad a circular to the great nobles, o 
governors of provinces, and the bishops and magistrates, repress 
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ing the conditions which had been demanded, and throwing upon 
the allies the whole burden of the renewal of the war. 

The appeal was answered nobly. France was thoroughly roused. 

The le, starving though they were, offered themselves willingly 
service of the king, and soon an army was raised equal 
Pueroeteabe. ‘Villars was put in command, and Desmarets 
managed to find the money by the aid of loans, 

Tnall these transactions there must have been much secret working 
of motive and intrigue with which no one can ever be fully acquainted, 
‘but it seems evident that the rising influence at the court of Versailles 
at this period was that of the duke of Burgundy, or rather of his 
mt ‘The king was growing old; the Dauphin was apoplectic, and 

t ie at any moment; and the gentle, devout young prince 
fore regarded as the heir to the throne, likely to be soon 
ary — friends and advisers, the duc de Beauvilliers and the 
duc de Chevreuse, both sons.in-law of the great Colbert, were 
strongly attached to the Jesuits, and Fénelon himself seems to have 
regarded them with respect as the upholders of orthodox teaching. 
So careful, indeed, was he to guard his pupil from an unfavourable 
opinion of them that the duke of Burgundy was not permitted to read 
Paseal’s ‘ Provincial Letters’ until the year in which he died; and . 
even then he did not read them himself, but they were read to him bya 
Jesuit, who was able to soften and modify expressions which were too 
bitter. In accordance with this strong influence of the Jesuits it 
was nutural that when the king’s confessor, pére la Chaise, died, in 
{85 January 1709, his successor should be appointed from the same 
order. ‘The post was, perhaps, the most really important in the 
kingdom, and the choice was left to Beauvilliers and Chevreuse. 
Madame de Maintenon, to her great mortification, was not consulted. 
‘She was, in fact, rapidly losing her influence. All that she could 
obtain was that two friends of her own should be allowed to confer 
with the dukes before the selection was finally made, 

The choice was unanimous, and the appointment of the Jesuit 
Le Tellier to be the royal confessor was the completion of the influ- 
. ence which the order hadso long been striving for in apeipomeret: 
country. A hard, cold, reserved, and cunning man, the expression 

of whose eyes is said to have been so disagreeable that, if he had 

not kept them bent upon the ground, it would have been difficult to 

endure a conversation with him, Le Tellier must have been 

sonally disagreeable to the king, who always liked to have handsome 
about him. But still more obnoxious must have been his 

isctelioe, Pitre Ja, Ohaian bad deals genlly. with. Lotta, a Kooiiie 

‘the king's overweening love of power, he had always been careful, 

‘whilst epbolding the rights and influence of the clergy, not to bring, 

| their power forward offensively. Le Tellier, on the contrary, hac 

| but one idea, that of the greatness of his order. It was his mONOT 
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them a force of 90,000 men, directed their march against Marl- 
borough, who had taken Tournay and was besieging Mons, At Mal- 
laquet, in the neighbourhood of Mons, was fought, on the 11th of 

ber, 1709, the most terrible battle of the war. When the 
action began the French soldiers bad just received their rations, 
after having been without food for a whole day, The food was 
thrown away, that they might hasten more ly to the conflict, 
and by ui ‘energetic efforts the left wing of the allies was quite 





Marlborough, however, attacking the centre, redeemed the day. 
Villars, wounded in the knee, wallet fee a chair, that he might er 
tinue on the field, but, fainting under the anguish of the wound, he 
was borne senseless away, and the army was defeated. ‘The retreat 
was conducted by marshal Bouffiers in admirable order. Many of 
the flags and standards of the allies were carried off, and their loss 

lculated at 20,000 men, whilst France had only about 12,000 
killed and wounded. A battle so lost was almost equivalent to a 
victory, and Villars, in a report to the king, dated a few days after. 
wards, thought himself justified in saying, If God, in His goodness, 
should vouchsafe to us to lose such another battle, your majesty 
may consider your enemies annihilated.’ 

But even victory cannot avail when money is wanting. Des- 
marets, the minister of finance, was compelled to refuse for the 
ie Se payee snsea oe hy the governmn any il fa the 
gilded halls at Versailles, and under the painted ceilings of the great 
artist Lebrun, which depicted the victories of France, Europe saw 
only « royal begzar—a bankrupt. Conferences were opened at 
Gertruydenberg after the battle of Malplaquet, and the commis- 
sioners of the French king lowered themselves to propose that Louis 
should bs Hes to the tty ee of the tema Sd Hs 
carrying ou in Spain against his own grandson, ill you 
find sureties for the money?’ was the enquiry made by the Dutch 
cep ag Certain well-known French bankers were named. 
“But who will answer for it that they themselves are not bank- 
‘rupts?’ was the insolent rejoinder, and the Freach envoys had no 
answer to make. 

Still the conference continued. Louis was lavish in his offers. 
‘He would give up Alsace, he would demolish Dunkirk, he was 
‘willing to part with Metz, Franche Coraté—he might even have been 
induced to part with Burgundy, which certainly had once belonged 
‘to the empire—but the allies would listen to no proposition. 

Eugene had in his head a plan for the humiliation of France, and 
he kept to it. Louis must himeelf, and alone, dethrone his grandson, 
and in the space of two months. ‘ But,’ said the abbé Polij 
‘the French envoy, ‘ Philip V. is at this moment in possession of the 
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whole of Spain except Barcelona. How is it possible we can induce 

him to give up his kingdom, unless you agree that he shall receive 

in exchange the kingdom of the Two Sicilies?’ 

“One thing is possible,’ was the reply, ‘ and that is war. It will 
immediately recommence.’ 

And it did so, but with a different result from that which the 
allies had anticipated. 

The duc de Vendéme was sent to Spain, and his name alone 
was worth an army. 

Philip V. put himself at the head of his troops, and the peasants 
began the successful guerilla warfare for which the country offered 
s0 many opportunities, enabling them to conceal themselves amongst 
the mountains and take their enemies by surprise. A great victory 
gained by the French over the Austrian general Staremberg, at 

4:>. Villaviciosa, on the 9th of December, 1710, put the finishing-stroke 
to the disappointment of the allies, 

It is related that after the battle the duc de Vendéme turned to 
Philip, who was overcome with fatigue, and said, ‘I will give your 
majesty the most splendid couch on which monarch ever reposed;’ 
and the young king laid himself down on a bed formed of the heaped 
up flags and standards taken from the enemy. 

The unexpected energy of Spain was startling, especially to 
England, mainly responsible as she was for providing the funds for 
the continuance of the war. The burden of debt and taxation pressed 
heavily upon the people. Yet the national pride was involved in 
the contest, and there seemed no hope of bringing it to an end. 
‘The queen, indeed, loved peace, but she was devoted to the duchess 
of Marlborough, and in consequence upheld the duke in all bis 
measures. The imperious duchess had, however, about this time 
rendered herself obnoxious by her insolence, and was dismissed 
the queen's service. F 

From that moment the politics of England changed. The 
ministers of the Whig party, being friends of Marlborough, resi 
their offices, and the Tories under lord Bolingbroke and Harley, ear! 
of Oxford, formed a new ministry, which had for its object the 
restoration of peace. But it was necessary to be cautious, Frame 
had so long been regarded as the upholder of the exiled Stuarta and 
the Roman Catholic interests in England that a popular tamuk 
might be expected if the new ministers ventured, without carefll 
Preparation, to make known their intentions. The choice of # 
envoy to sound the views of the enemy fell sdvisedly upon » mss 
of whom very little was known, a certain abbé Gautier, who ™# 
then living ina garret in London. He was sent over to Flandet 

4.y, first, and from thence be went to France. He reached Vermils 
4711 towards the end of January 1711, and paid # secret visit to Tory, 
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the minister of war, ‘Do you wish for peace?” was his question, 

“Tt was, said Torcy afterwards, when describing the interview, 

‘like asking a dying man if he wished to be cured.” Gautier offered 

to carry on the negotiations in Holland, but when reference was made 

to the king he astonished both ‘Torey and the abbé by saying that 
he should prefer England. ‘The ministers felt that the concession 
would be likely to soothe the English national pride, and they were 
emboldened by it. ¢ 
Matthew Prior, a statesman as well as a poet, was sent over to 

France, but his demands for the allies were so great that agreement 

‘was impossible. ‘The negotiations were for the moment checked, 

and the campaign was permitted to re-open, though with no great 

It. 

‘The idea of peace was, however, by no means relinquished, and 
Anne ventured to receive an envoy from the court of France, but 
his mission was kept a profound secret. He lived in obscure lodg- 
‘ings, and only met the English ministers for conference at night. An 
event which occurred soon afterwards effected a complete alteration 
in the object of the war, and rendered it comparatively easy to make 
open proposals for the ardently desired peace. The emperor of 
Germany, Joseph L, who had succeeded Leopold in 1705, died on 
the 17th of April, 1711, leaving no heir to his dominions except the 
archduke Charles, the competitor with Philip V. for the crown of 


England had entered upon the war of the Spanish succession 
with the avowed object of preventing the accumulation of power in 
‘the hands of one family. She was little likely now to continue the 
contest when its only result, if successful, would be to create a 
similar overwhelming influence by uniting Spain and Germany, A 

| suspension of arms was agreed upon almost immediately upon the 
emperor's death, and the peace negotiators in England set to their 
‘work more hopefully. 

‘The first step was the great difficulty. The Tory ministers 
stated plainly that England must at once be satisfied, and that as 
regarded the interests of France they should be reserved for dis- 
oussion at the general peace. ‘What guarantee do you offer us,’ 
enquired the French envoy, Ménager, ‘if you will not give your 
signature to a written agreement?’ ‘Our word and that of our 
queen,’ was the answer; and Louis XIV. trustingly accepted the 
guarantee. The English ministers were overjoyed. Harley kept 
‘Ménager to supper, and, dismissing the servants in attendance, 
drank to the health of the king of France, ‘ the queen's best friend.” 

‘The way was now more clear, but the English ministers, in their 
dread of public opinion, wore compelled to be exacting. Franee, 
so they insisted, must cease to countenance the exiled royal family; 
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to clear himself from any suspicion of favouring the dreaded heresy, 
tad) with kis’ mnetion the. badien of the mére Angélique and har 
sister Agnes, with many of their nuns, were removed from the 
church in which they had found their last resting-place and re- 
buried, This act was condemned by many persons, and Fénelon 
expressed his regret; yet he had no sympathy with the Jansenists, 
and soc condemned the conduct of ‘De Noailles, who, whilst thus 
them publicly, favoured them secretly. 

a by Fénelon’s friends that it would now be possible 
ifetop ire hack to Bacid shines Bistaa pron guosteveek eaters 
Louis, however, had never thoroughly liked the archbishop, and of 
a he might even be said to have taken an aversion to him. 

at Cambray Féselon had employed himself in writing his 
famous work ‘ Telemachus,’ ostensibly for the instruction of the duke 
of Burgundy, but also, there can be little — with the view of 


lis despotic am of government. 
This can mable offence. In vain did the archbishop 


protest that he had no intention of writing a satire. The book was 
too obviously fitted to the circumstances of the times, and Louis 
XIV. desired no Mentor near his throne. Fénelon at Cambray 
‘was in a position much more congenial to his feelings than Fénelon 
at Paris, and the archbishop was compelled to remain in what was 
for him obscurity. 

His influence, however, could not be unfelt. ‘The measures 
fayoured by the duke of Burgundy were for the most part sanctioned 
hy him, andthe power of the church was evidently on the inerease, 
-when an unexpected stroke of death turned the whole current of 
public affuirs, and placed the country in that condition of feeble 

government and conflicting pretensions which paved the way for the 
Beaciiaw. of the principle of hereditary right and ended in the 
excesses of the Great Revolution, 

Tt was Monday, the 18th of January, 1712, The king had gone 
‘to Marly, and was followed by the young duchess of Burgundy, now 
"known as the Dauphiness. She was ill with a cold, but not 80 a8 
to excite anxiety or prevent her from to Versailles. There 
“the fever and a Than piesa ee caa bkae eemtene 

Dauphiness had the measles, Some persons told acurious tale of 
snuff-box from which the Dauphiness had taken some snuff on the 
evening on which the worst Dpcny of the illness appeared. 
‘There was evidently a suspicion of poison, dating from the unhappy 
bE Elerietta, of clon bus shore, wen actisni; spproscliiig 
yborative evidence, and the snufl-box to the duo de 
foailles, whom no one Yentured to accuse. 
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‘Theinterview between Louis and his grandson was painfully trying 
for both, but that which struck the king with consternation was the _ 
Dauphin's evident illness, He insisted that the physicians should 
fuel the prince’s pulse, but he was not told the truth respecting it. 
‘The physicians only said that it was not what it should be. In 
reality nay thought it very bad. ‘The prince retired, and from that 
time the general anxiety about him increased hourly, He took to 
his bed, and the eruption spread rapidly. It was still called the + 
measles, but it appears to have been of more than usually danger- 
‘ous character, and by some persons it is stated to have been the 
small-pox. Scarcely anyone saw him, Only the king and madame 
de Maintenon visited him, separately, more than once every day. He 
‘was continually in prayer, or attending to religious reading. ‘The 
physicians were hopeless, for the fever was like a burning fire. On 
the 17th he became much worse, and begged that on the following 
morning he might receive the Eucharist very early, and without the 
usual ceremonies and attendance. Immediately after midnight mass 
‘was celebrated, and the prince communicated. Two hours of quiet 
devotion followed; then his mind began to wander, and at half-past 
eight his spirit passed away. 

‘The consternation which followed the death of the duke of Bur- 
gundy was real and universal. It reached even distant lands and 
foreign courts, The poorer clasres wept for the loss of one whose 
thoughts had been devoted to affording them aid, and all France 
Jamented for a prince whose chief desire in the prospect of reigning 
was to render the country happy and flourishing. Whether all these 
‘expectations would have been realised it is vain to conjecture. Per= 
haps at the present day we may be inclined to doubt whether the 
‘narrowness of the prince's education and the ation of his vir- 
‘tues might not have neutralieed in a cosldaahle ogres the benefits 
derived from the example of his pure life and decided piety ; but at 
the time of his death the sense of it loss was too keen to admit 
of any thought of censure, and when the bodies of the much-loved 

Dauphin and his young and attractive wife were carried to their 
¢ on the same day, and laid side by side in the cathedral of St. 
Beats, the general lamentations proved how deeply true virtue was 
fated in an age which on the surfuce bent only upon 
ling vice. ‘There is nothing left to bind me to said 
jon, when he heard of the prince's death, and from that time he 
Stee pepe PE tion of two 
‘The sympathy felt for the king was inerensed by the farther sor- 
which was awaiting him. The two little sons of the duke of 
dy were attacked with the disease which had ed fatal 
their parents, and the elder, a most winning child of regents 
aad *. 
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age, died on the 8th of March; but his little brother, the duke of 
Anjou, an infant in arms, was saved and lived to become Louis XV. 
‘The life of a sickly infant was now all that interposed between 
Philip V. of Spain and the throne of France, and it was felt by the 
allies generally that unless the peace which hed so long been under 
discussion could be finally concluded the object for which so much 
Plot had been shed might after all be frustrated. 
congress was opened at Utrecht in the beginning of January 
ms but the emperor of Germany refused to take part in it. Prince 
Eugone entered upon another campaign, without the support of Eng- 
land. His object was to march, if possible, upon Paris. His troope 
ravaged Champagne, Rheims was threatened, and alarm spread 
throughout the kingdom. 
Louis was keenly alive to the threatened danger. ‘I give you 
the fullest proof of my confidence,’ he said to marshal Villars, when 
‘conferring upon him the command of the army. T eatzast to yeu 


feed stack open Sut porta ot the German army at Landrecy, 
and then suddenly turned his efforts against the camp at Densin. 
‘Taken by eurprise, and with prince Eugene at a distance, the Ger 
mans were unable to withstand the attack. The camp was seised, 
and although Eugene hastened to the aid of his soldier he waste 
pulsed. A succession of minor victories followed. The frontier 
towns which had been captured were retaken, and once more Franc 
breathed freely with the sense of deliverance. 

‘These successes stimulated the desire of the allies for a confirma! 
pence, and the treaty, the chief provisions of which have been already 
mentioned, was signed at Derecht by the plenipotentiaries of Fran, 
England, Holland, Portugal, Prussis, and Savoy, on the 11th 4 

$2 April, 1718. The island of Sicily was assigned to the data 
7 Savoy, who assumed the title of king, and it was 
Spanish Netherlands, in addition to Naples, Sardinia, and ‘in 
should be given to Germany. But the emperor Charles VI. ail! 
obstinately refused his adhesion to the peace, and it was not wi! 
marshal Villars had conducted another successful campaign in tt 
Palatinate that the final negotiations with Germany were 

fea and concluded in September 1714. 
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‘There is no doubt that England profited far more than France by 
the war of the Spanish succession, For Louis XIV. it was a matter 
of congratulation that after such terrible reverses his country should 
not be compelled to diminish her frontiers, 

The position of public affairs at this time was indeed such 
as to causa the most gloomy apprehensions, and the burden of 
disappointment and anxiety, as well as the infirmities of age, prossed 
heavily upon the unhappy king, His thoughts turned more and 
more upon subjects connected with religion, but the influence of 
his confessor, Le Tellier, fatally directed them into the channel of- 
persecution. The result was but an increase of misery. 

On the very day succeeding the death of the duke of Burgundy 
Louis had issued a decree compelling every dying Protestant to con- 
fess toa priest of the Roman Catholic Church, the physician being 
compelled, in case of refusal, to give up his attendance under the 
penalty of a heavy fine, ‘This same system was adopted for the 
repression cf every species of so-called heresy. 

‘The Jansenist controversy, which had so long been carried on, was 
more and more violently discussed, and the Jesuits, supported by the 
king, made an appeal to the Pope, Clement XL, which ended in the 
publication of the famous papal decree known as the bull Unigeni- 
tus, dated tue Sth of ber, 1713. 

‘The object of this decree was to condemn certain propositions 
quoted from a book called ‘ Réflexions Morales sur le Nouveau 
‘Testament,’ and written by Quesnel, a priest of the Oratary. ‘The 
volume was said to convey false doctrine, though in a very plausible 
form, and faithful members of the Roman Catholic Church were 
forbidden to hold or teach them under pain of excommunication. 
Louis insisted that this bull should be acted upon. The archbishop 
of Paris and other prelates refused to comply, and a renewal of the 
Jansenist persecution followed, including banishment from court, 
imprisonment, confiscation of property, and every minor species of 
oppression, whilst the people looked on, some in consternation, some 
in ridicule, at the working of religious zeal, and all losing more or 
less their reverence for the royal and ecclesiastical authority. 

It was at this very time that Louis, with mournful inconsistency, 
gave u shock to public morality by declaring his illegitimate sone, 
the duc de Maine and the comte de Toulouse, capable of succeeding 
to the throne of France in case of failure of the princes of the blood. 


His excnse was the death of the due de Berry, the youngest son of 
the first Dauphin, which took place in 1714, and left only the little 
infant Daw 





(duke of Anjon) to represent the royal family of 
France, ‘The decree was publicly accepted, but secretly condemned, 
and the more strongly as the duc de Maine was wholly unfitted for 

such an exalted station. He wns an indolent, self-indulgent, wos 
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‘A fow days after the will was made the king was seized by an 
illness which confined him to his chamber. He still attempted to 
carry on the public business—had several interviews with deputies 
of the parliament. in reference to the papal bull, and was so indig- 
nant at finding that he could not bend D'Aguesseau, their leader, to 
his wishes that, forgetting his customary courtesy, he turned his 
ack upon him. ‘The same evening he was rolled in a chair to a 
concert in madame de Maintenon’s apartments. But he already 
looked like a dead man. His nyscian, Fagon, would not, indeed, 
‘own that he was ill, and though four doctora were called in to see 
the king they took care to say nothing but what Fagon approved, 
The next day were summoned four others, but eal no ing was 
‘heard but praise of Fagon's skill. 

‘A review even was talked of. The day was fixed—Friday, the 
22nd of August. ‘The troops began to collect. But the king ‘was 
unable to attend, and the due de Maine represented him, and ap- 
peared with the little Dauphin by his side, whilst the duke of Orleans 

himself at the head of his own company and saluted the 
future king as he passed before him. The position of the duc de 
Maine was false, and the duke of Orleans gained rather than lost in 
the public estimation by the honour conferred upon his rival. 

‘The king’s condition had now become so dangerous that it was 
impossible longer to be blind to it. Symptoms of mortification had 
appeared, and it was evident that his days were numbered. He 
himeelf was fully aware of the fact, and tho fortitude, resignation, 
and devotion which he showed must be accepted in evidence of the 
sincerity of the religion of his later years, 

On the 25th of August his state was so visibly worse that the end 
‘was hourly expected. He was able, however, to add a few lines to the 
codicil of his will (s0 favourable to the due de Maine), in which he 
especially directed that the new king should be taken for safety to 
some strong fortress, such as the castle of Vincennes, where the air 
would be pure. Evidently he feared that the child's life would not 
be safe, and probably he suspected the fidelity of the duke of Orleans, 
Yet almost immediately afterwards he assured the duke in a private 
interview that he would find nothing in the will with which he 
would not have reason to be contented. It was a singular assertion 
‘under the circumstances; but though Louis must be condemned for 
neerity, he ean scarcely be blamed for having hesitated to trust 

his infant successor entirely in the hands of a man eo notoriously 
profligate as the future regent. 

| ‘The little Dauphin was then brought to him, and the king 
addressed the child in words which, had they been remembered 
and acted upon, might probably have saved France its revo- 
Tution. He exhorted the boy to remember that he was responsiO\© 
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Lowis X1V. 
but the ability which aaserted a supreme will—the art, in fact, of 
reigning, as St Simon expresses it—mas possesed by Lonis XIV. 
in a surpassi legree, and rendered his reign the culminating point 
chancacochien power in France, “d 
‘His own views upon this subject were concentrated in 
Known words, ‘L’état c'est moi,’ with which he 
pendent reign; and as he fully believed the axiom himself, so he 
compelled the world to believe it also, and induced the church to 


0 well- 





it. 
‘ You will find,’ he said to his son, who he thought would suc- 
him, ‘no power in the state over which you will be called 
upon to reign which will not think itselfhonoured in deriving its 
existence and its influence from you.’ The Almighty Himself was 
imagined to have pronounced a decree in the royal favour. * It is 
‘the will of God,’ said the absolute monarch, ‘ that whoever is born 
a subject should obey without enquiry,” 

The only power which might have reminded him of other rights 
‘was the States-General, the great council of the nation, but Lonis 
never convoked it, and when, on the occasion of the cBined of 
Utrecht, the allies desired to have the conditions of peace ratifi 
a national assembly, the demand was haughtily rejected as an insult 
to the majesty of the throne. 

‘The greater part of the provinces had in former days been acous- 

+ tomed to assemble lesser States-General for themselves, and in this 
way to regulate the affairs of their respective districts; but Louis 
suppressed many of these provincial councils, and those which were 
still permitted were in reality only summoned in order to carry out 
the orders of the king’s ministers. 

“It is a great delight to me, says madame de Sévigné, when 
writing to her daughter, ‘to be here" (in Brittany) ‘at the assembly 
of the States, for I have never in my life before had the opportunity. 
I did not attempt to see the opening; it was too early in the morn- 
ing. ‘The business will not be long, ‘They have only to ask the 
kking’s pleasure. No one says a word, so it is soon done. The 
governor receives—why or wherefore I know not—more than 

40,000 crowns. An infinity of presents, pensions, orders for the 

repairs of roads and towns, fifteen or twenty gaming-tables, with 
perpetual play, never-ending balls, the theatre three times a week, 
a grand display of fashion—this, in fact, constitutes the meeting 
of the States of Brittany. I have forgotten to mention the three or 
four pipes of wine which are drunk ; but though T may omit such a 
little item, there are others who are sure to remember it, and that 
is the chief matter." 

Municipal privileges were suppressed as well as provincial. 
Lonis made the office of mayor hereditary, and then sold it to the 
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Siete bidder, and in this way all independent action in the towns 

was checked. 

In accordance with this desire to concentrate all power in him- 
self Louis XIV. also made it one of his great objects to convert 
the French pa into si 
compelled the pai 
week after they were issued, and to submit to the decisions of a 
council of state instituted by himself, Even when acting as juc 
the members were not free to follow their own sense of 
D’Ormeseon, an upright magistrate, who resisted the royal wil in 
the case of Fouquet’s trial, fell into complete disgrace in consequence. 

Tt was a more difficult task to reduce the nobles. Richelieu had 
demolished their fortresses and cut off their heads when th 
him, Mazarin had gained them over to his side by bribery and 
cunning. Louis XIV. drew them from their independent county 
estates by offering them places at court or offices connected with his 
own person, thus filling his antechamber with the descendants of 
the great men before whom his own ancestors had trembled. Such 
of the nobles as persisted in residing upon their own eatates received 
more than once very alarming visits of inspection by the king's 
orders. And this not without cause, for the amount of tyranny 
and actual cruelty practised by some of them is almost incredible 
in an age which called itself civilised. The marquis de Canillac 
levied taxes upon the poor for himself and his family besides those 
demanded by the king, and, to terrify the people into submission, 
kept twelve ruffians in his castle, whom he called the Twelve 
Apostles, nicknaming them—one Destruction, another Distrust, 
and so on with the rest, The sword and the stick used by thes 
bravoes effectually prevented any resistance. Another noble, the 
marquis de Montvallais, before he would permit his vassals to 
marry demanded half the bride's dowry for himeelf. The baroo 
de Sénegas imprisoned a man who had offended him in a dungeoa 
which all but killed him, The baron de Veyrac murdered a lawyer 
who had conducted a suit against him. And these were by no means 
singular atrocities. Of course the king became popular when he 
interfered to put a stop to such abuses, and punis the offenders 
with death, imprisonment, and exile. Despotic though he was him- 
self he would allow no other person to be eo. Justice was ad- 
ministered to all alike, even to the clergy, for we hear of a curé who 
was hung for murder. ‘You must complete the work of banishing 
oppression and viclenee ftom the province’ he wrote to the preside 








the great council of enquiry held at Clermont in 1665, and 
known as ‘Les Grands Jours de Clermont.’ ‘ You have begun too 
well not to succeed.’ 


‘The great nobles had titles and honours, but they had no polital 
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influence, and the means which were taken to prevent them from 
acquiring it are amongst the most disgraceful records of the time, 
Every outward mark of consideration was, indeed, shown them. 
St. Simon mentions, as the greatest action of the King’s life, that 
when insulted by the duc de Lauzun he threw his cane out of the 
window, that he might not be tempted to strike a nobleman. Yet 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves were, if possible, kept from 
them. The princes of the blood royal especially were employed as 
little as possible, and were condemned to waste their lives and their 
talents in indolence and profligacy. ‘It seems to me,’ said Lonis, 
‘that L am robbed of my glory when it can be aquired indepen~ 
dently of me.’ After the death of Mazarin the king's ministers 
‘were for the most part chosen from persons whose natural position 
‘was that of mediocrity; he could sh as St. Simon exprosses it, 
after having made uso of them, replunge them into the nothingness 
from which they bad emerged. “he nobles had, in fact, no career 
open to them except that of the army, and even then they were 
rarely entrusted with posts which involved influence and power. 
‘Thus the aristocracy of France, instead of being, like that of England, 
8 powerful political class, were reduced to military order. 

The general functions of the state, financial, political, and judi- 
cial, were placed in the hands of the middle classes; yet Louis was 
no citizen king even when he governed by and with citizens. He 
demanded for himself a rigorous ceremonial which suited a divinity 
rather than a mortal, and his ministers, ambassadors, and secretaries 
of state ceased to belong outwardly to the middle class as soon as 
they were ‘were admitted into his confidence, ‘They became the marquis 





‘The gran 
noble bu but he chose oti to bo al 

"The clergy were treated like the! rss and were allowed honour, 
‘Dut not power, for Louis desired to be supreme in the church as in 
the state. ‘The Galliean church was, in fuct, essentially national, 
and od acoepiad without difficulty the famous proposition of Beesaet 

not given to St. Peter and his successors nenprenes 

satay in temporal matters, and that the decisions ¢ Pope it in 
questions of doctrine were only binding after they had been accepted 
Loe ghpreh 2) Rho Mog was, indeed, ciiiged o Sato modify tng 


= that he ceased to insist uj 
Eitan of Bout Se wught in the theological shoe rather they 


este sautily acknowlnigatan ie pencine teenie 
shurch was to be governed. he Z 

ly was, however, m the in- 
depen ih claimed for the church. oo more 
or Jess under the influence of the Jesuits, The spirit of Janseniama 
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was too free for him. The church of France was to be the ki 
church, and the people were to submit to it; but in order to this 
submission the dividual members were to be trained in principles 
of subjection both of mind and body. Jesuitiam, therefore, was to 
be enforced. It was not only the royal creed, but also the moat 
useful. 

‘Two institutions especially, dating their full establishment from 
the time of Louis XIV., aided the king in accomplishing ‘this work 
of monarchical omnipotence. These were the police and the army. 
The first was entirely his creation, In 1667 a magistrate or lieu- 
tenant of police, Nichvlas de la Reynie, was appointed to maintain 
order in Paris. Under his directions the city began to be lighted, 
and from the Ist of November to the Ist of March a lantern was 
placed at the entrance and in the middle of each street. There 
were 5,000 of these lanterns in Paris. The watch was also in- 
creased and put on a new footing. The narrow, dirty streets were 
cleaned, widened, and paved. Public carriages were established, 
and Pascal even suggested the practicability of having omnibuses, 
but he did not succeed in introducing them. 

But the police served also an important political purpose. 
watched over the press, inspected the post, and in what was prs 
wards called the Black Chamber read suspected letters; whils, 
in order to spare the government the wearisome delays of justice, 
“lettres de cachet,’ or letters written by the king's orders, signed by 
a secretary of state, and sealed with the king’s seal, were multipli 
in virtue of which the police might seize any person and keep him 
in custody without trial, and without allowing him to have any 
intercourse with his friends so long as it should please the goven- 
ment. How these powers were exercised may be seen in tht 
memoirs and records of the times. As an instance of the working 
of the ‘lettres de cachet’ we have only to read the story related by 
St. Simon of the unhappy prisoner of the Bastille who had bee 
a on the very day of his arrival in Paris from Italy, it 
native country, and who remained in prison five-and-thiry yess 
Without knowing of what he was accused, or even having s ani 
question asked him, When the regent Orleans, after the deathd 
Louis XIV., opened the gates of the Bastille, this prisoner enqurd 
mournfully what they expected him to do with his liberty. Hel! 
not a penny; he did not know a single human being in Paris 
indeed in France. His parents in Italy were, he believed, dat 
his inheritance had in all probability been divided. All he alt 
was to be allowed to spend the remainder of his days in the Batit| 
with food and lodgings provided for him. 

‘The army was almost as serviceable as the police in the fai? 


ance of the kings derpotic power. It was indeed employ? 
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confront the enemies pe avonitens Patt served also to break 
down all resistance to the royal will. During the war of the Spanish 
succession the French forces numbered 450,000 men and it is from 
this time that the establishment of large standing armies may be 
dated. These troops were sent into the different provinces to support 
the authority of the ‘ intendants,’ and werea great aid in the levying 
file whilst ultimately they were employed in religious persecu- 


Rin Say tig evra stato, all existing authorities, were 
reduced to obedience. Individuals like Fénelon, Catinat, and 
Vauban might, and did, protest against the system, but could 
not overthrow it, and only fell into disgrace themselves, Vauban 
wrote a book to prove the desirableness of equalising the taxes, 
and the king, forgetting his great services, ordered the work to be 
destroyed and called ita author a madman. 
general submissiveness was nowhere shown so remarkably 
as at Vermilles, where the king kept the great nobility in a gilded 
captivity. Any nobleman who did not live within the range of the 
brilliant court of which Louis was the centre was either entirely 
as a person never graced by the royal favour, or looked 
‘upon as «fool or a malcontent, and made the butt of witty ridicule 
‘and sharp sarcasm, 
Three things there were which secured a high place in the 
royal estimation ;—the request for rooms at Versailles; the desire, 
er sick or well, or even dying, to follow the court wherever 
it might go; and the habit of approving everything which the king 
did. For twenty years the duc de la Rochefoucauld never once 
slept out of the palace, but he was always fully in the confi- 
dence of his sovereign. ‘The marquis de a was fifty years 
in the king’s service, and always in favour. it was the secret? 
‘Madame de Maintenon reveals it when she speaks of him as ‘ M. de 
Dangeau, who never finds fvult with anything,’ ‘This was the road 
and honour, Life at Versailles was a false existence, in 
Geni no doubt certain qualities of mind were developed, but in 
“which true dignity and the virtues essential to it were entirely lost. 
In the sp! endid fétes were dis ved all the wonders of art, and all 
he tect of a society wl for wit, elegance, and courtliness 
never been equalled ; papa ulate preg an with 








The lessons thus given by the crown to the paople were not lost 
forgotten, although the king in later years insisted upon strict 
ore ea ‘The reckless wickedness of the 1g reign. 
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Lewis XIV. 

because more unattainable, than any public applause—a look, a word, 
a smile, a taste of intimate companionship, which might almost be 
termed friendship. Racine was loaded with his favours. Jules 
Mansart, the architect, could obtain an audience at any bee 
Boileau, the critie and tatirist, was allowed to gain the victo 
discussion ; and the nobles at Versailles looked on with abe 
when Moliére, the son of an upholsterer, received an honour never 
accorded to themselves save under circumstances of especial import- 
ance, and was invited to dine at the king’s private table. 

‘The societies or academios of literature, science, and art woro a yet 
more important source of influence. The encouragements given to 
them by Louis tended greatly to the general mental cultivation, and 
France under him attained a reputation as a centre of taste and criti- 
cism which it has never since lost. 






KINGS OF THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY, 


WIVES AND CHILDREN. 














‘HUGH CAPET, a.v. 987. ! PHILIP, a.v. 1060. 
Married. Married, 
1. Adelaide of Aquitnine. 
2, Blanche (widow of Louis V.) 
cumpnay, 
Firat Wife. 
Robert (succeeded). 
3 daughters. 
ROBERT, 4.0. 996. 
Married. 
1. Bertha of Burgundy. LOUIS VI, ap. 1108, 
2: Constance of Provence, Pita 
cmp, 1, Daughter of Hugh de Cressy. 
Second Wife. 2. Adelaide of Savoy. 
Hog cumpnex. 
Henry (rceended), Philip. mee 
‘Robert (Duke of Burgundy). Louis (succeeded) 
2 daughters, Robert (Count of Dreux.) 
Peter (married the heiress of the 
HENRY, a.v. 1033, ‘Courtena; 
Married three times, Henry (coeliac 
(Third wife, Anne of Muscovy.) Large 
CHILDREN. LOUIS VIL, ap. 1137. 
Third Wife. Married. 
Philip (succeeded). 1. Eleanor of Guienne, 
Robert (died young). 2 Constance of Castile. 
Bagh (Count of Vermandois). 3. Alice of Champagne, 
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CHARLES IV., a.v. 1823. 


2. Mary of La 
8. Joanne d'Evreux, 





cmpam, 
Third Wife. 
2 daughters, 


PHILIP VI, a. 1828. 
‘House of Valois, 
Merried. 
1, Jeanne of Burgundy. 
2, Blancheof Navarre (grand-daugh- 
ter of Louis X.) 
cues, 
First Wife. 
John (succeeded). 
Philip (Duke of Orleans), 
1 daughter. 
Second Wife. 
1 daughter. 


JOHN, av. 1350. 
Married. 
1, Bona (daughter of the blind King 
of Bohemia). 
2, Jeanne of Boulogne. 
cunpmcr, 
First Wife. 
Charles (succeeded). 
Louis (Duke of Anjou). 
John (Duke of Berry). 
Philip (Duke of Burgundy). 


CHARLES V., a.p, 1364. 
Married. 
‘Jeanne of Bourbon. 


cuMDREE, 


Charles (succeeded! 
Louis (Dake of Orleans). 
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CHARLES VI, a.v. 1380. 
Married. 
Ieubella of Bavaria, 
campnmy, 
Louis. 
John. 
Charles (succeeded). 
6 daughters. 


CHARLES VIL, ap, 1422, 
Married, 
Mary of Anjou. 
cHMLDREX. 


Louis (succeeded). 
Charles (Dake of Berry). 
4 daughters, 


LOUIS XI, 4.0, 1461. 
Married. 


1, Margaret (daughter of James I, 


King of Scotland). 
2 Charlotte of Savoy. 
cumpaex. 
Second Wife. 
Charles (succeeded). 
2 daughters. 


CHARLES VIIL., av. 1483. 
Anne of Bretagne, 

cumparx. 
8, all died in their infancy. 


LOUIS XIL, a.v. 1498. 
Married. 
1, Joan (daughter of Louis XI.) 
2, Anne of 


3, Mary of England, 









LOUIS XIL—cont, 
comes, 
Becond Wife, 

2 daughters, 

FRANCIS L,, an. 1615 

Married. 

1, Claude of France. 

2, Elounor of Austria. 
‘emmones, 
First Wife. 

Francis (died). 


Chnros (Duke of Orleans). 
daughtars, ’ 





HENRY IL, a. 1647. 












Married. 

Catherine de’ Medici (danghter of the 
Dube of Geto} 
cmnpmEs, 


Francia (suceeded). 

Charles (afterwards Chasis 1X3) 

Henry (Duke of Anjou, Henry IL.) 

Proncis (Duke of )e 

+¥ daughters, 
PRANGIS IL, a.n, 1669. 


Married. 
Mary Stuart (Queen of Scotland). 





CHARLES IX,, an. 1560. 
Married, | 
Elizabeth (daughter of Maximilian 
1, 
a cure, 
1 daughter (died at the age 
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LOUIS XV.—cont. 
Beoond Wife. 
Louis Joseph Xavier (Duke of Bur- 
). 
Xavier Marie Josoph (Duke of Aqui- 
Sayre 
Louis Stanislas Xavier (Count of 
Provence). 
Charles Philippe (Count of Artois. 
3 daughters. 





LOUIS XVL, ap. 1774. 
Married. 
Marie Antoinette (Archdachess of 
Austria.) 


LOUIS XVL.—cont. 
‘cHILDREX, 
Lonis Joseph. 
Louis Charles. 
2 daughters, 


LOUIS XVIL. (never reigned). 





CHARLES X,, a.o. 1824, 
(Unmarried.) 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE SECOND RACE. 





Parte 12 Bux 
1 
(Cuantmxaoxe, Emperor Camouasx 
‘Louis ux Dénoxxame, Emperor 
i 
T T 1 
Norman, | Pe, Lov, Cuan us Cuaves, 
‘Bay King of Aquitaine King of Germany ‘King of France 
ors 1, Cuamus{2Qnoe Lovie Bhovs 
‘Emperor 


—_—_—_ 
Lom U1. Camduax  Cnanuxa x Grant 


I 
Louis IV., DOcrne- Men 


Loriane Cuanza, 
Duke of Lorraine 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ELDER BRANCH OF THE 
CAPETIANS. 


otto acts Daas of Prince 
fivon ux Biaxc, anc, wie of Rage. oF RODOLER, 
‘count at Para and Das of Prance hing of Freace 


Box care, King 





‘RoBERT. Head of the first Capetian 





‘House of Burgundy 
Pau I, soramel Avavarce 
ovum 

Lovie 1X), ue Samet Cusbuas. ‘Head of the first House of Anjou 
i ahd King of Napie 
—— 

Purur Il, uz Hast Roar. Sixth sonot St. Tonle: Gout of Chemont. 
i ‘Bead of the Bourbons 

Pang 1, ws BE Cuunuss, Count of Valo and of Alengon, ‘Teed 
Y ef ibe Hous of Vai 





Yow Xyunkomx Pear ,1eLoru Guanes uz Bm, 
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Ab 
A BDERAHMAN, Saracen leader, 28 
Abelard, hls principles,” 62, 


his marriago with Heloisa, 84 
his controversy with St. Bernard, 86 
his death, 87 
Academy of Francs, foundation of, 
437 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 
foundation of, 615 
Acro, siege of, 97 
‘Adalberon, bishop, 61, 64 
‘Adrian I, Pope, 34 
‘Adrian VI, Pope, 808 
Agincourt, batile of, 201 
‘Agnndel, battle of, 289 
‘Agnes de Meranic, third wife of Philip 
IL, 99 
her death, 101 
Aguesseau, D', 509 
‘Aigues Mortes, foundation of, 117 
Aiguillon, madame d', 476 
‘Aix-lo-Chapolle, Charlemagne’ 
at, 40 
peaee of, 626 
Alacoque, Marie, 540, 559 
‘Alan, duke of Brittany, 72 
Alarie IL, king, 11 
Albigenses, their doctrines, 104 
Albigensian Crusnde, 105 
doeline of, 108 
end of the campaign, 111 
Albert, archduke, 393 
Albret, D’, constable, 200, 201 
Albret, Henry @’, 302 
‘Albret, Jeanae d’, 837, $40, 142 
‘Alenin, 40 
‘Alengon, count of, 157 














ana 

Alengon, duke of, quarrels with Caths- 
zine do’ Medici, 351 

discloses his plots to Catherine 





de Medici, 352 
his plots, 355 
eseapes from Paris, i, 
styled duke of Anjou, 357 
his seizure of Antwerp, 359 
installed duke of Brabant and 


count of Flanders, 1. 
is career in Flanders, 





Alexander VIL, Pops, 273, 281 
his death, 

Alexander VIL, Pope, 612 

Alexander tho Great, 109 

Alfouso LL., 275 

Alfonso of’ Aragon, 
tha king of France, 132 

Alice, sister to the count of Champagne, 
thin! wifo of Louis VIL, 02 

Alliance, Grand, the, 665 

Alliance, Triplo, 526 

‘Allodial Iands, 62 

‘Almanza, battle of, 582 

Alphonso, son of Louis VIEI., marries 
Jeanne, daughter of count Ray- 
mond, 118 

his death, 197 

Alsace, campaign in, 588 

‘Alva, his meotings with Catherine de’ 
‘Medici, 339 

Alviano, 296 

Amaury, abbot of Citeanx, 106 

‘Amaury de Montfort, 79 

Amboise, Bussy d’, 855 

‘Amboise, George’ d’, archbishop of 
‘Bonen, 281, 285 
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an 
Amboise, Edict of, 338 
‘Anabeptists, insurrection of, 314 
‘Anacletus III, Pope, 81, 8¢ 

‘See Coneini 





‘Andelot, treaty of, 23 
Angélique, la mare, 512 
‘Angelus, Aloxius, 103 
Angelus, Isaac, 103 
me, duchesse d’, 381 
‘Anjou, duke of, younger brother of 
Charles IX. See Alencon. duke of 
Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip IIL, 
her education, 405 
her marriage with Louie XIIL., 406 
joins a plot against the king, 414 
intrigues and contentions, 416, 
421, 490 
accusations brought against hor. 425 
her anxiety and confession, 4: 
her court, after the death of Louis 
XIIL.,438 
1s solo regent of France, 439 
her intercourse with Mazarin, 441 
fruitless interviews with her coun- 
cillors, 449 
her indignation at the proposal to 
restore Broussel, 453. 
her ridicule of Gondy. 454 
her interviews with Molé, 455 


, ib. 

ratire on her, 456 

hor illegal arrests, 457 

returns to Paris, 459 

her flight from Paris to St. Ger- 
main with Louis XIV., 462 

her negotiations with parliament, 
468 

returns to Paris, 474 

‘proposals of union with the Fronde, 
417 

her energy to suppress therebellion, 
479 

‘attempts to escape from Paris with 
the king, 486 

kept a prisoner in Pari, 487 

orders the release of the princes, 488 

her interview with the prince 
de Condé, 489 

gives up the government to Louis 
‘XIV., 493 




















days, 520, 621 
her death, 522 





ARM 
Anne of Austria—continued 
hor funeral, 522 
Anne of Beaujen, daughter of Louis 
her regeney daring the minori 
Chrslee VIII. 204 pecied 
defeats the Bretons, 265 
treaty with the duke of Brittar 
266 
becomes duchess of Bourbon, 261 
her death, 804 
Anne of Brittsny, proposals of marria 
to, 266 


her marriage with Maximilian, 


her marriago with Charlee VIL 
269 
death of her son, 278 
death of her husband, 280 
her retirement to Brittany, 281 
her marriage with Louis SIL, 2 
her death, 292 
Anne, wife of Henry I., 71 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, & 
Antioch taken by Mamelukes, 124 
Antoine of Navarre, his reception 
Paris, 329 
his arrest, 333 
‘as lioutenant-general of the king 
dom, 334 





Aquitaine, invaded by Saracens, 28 
reduction of, by the Franks 33 
plague in, 65 

Are, Joanno'd’, her interview wit 

Charles VII., 217 

hor esrly history, 218 

enquiry into her mission, 220 

herentrance into Orleans, 221 

recovers Orleans, 222 

takes the Tournelles, ib, 

hor prosentiment, 225 

taken prisoner, 224 

her imprisonment and examination 
225 

hor death, 226 

Armagnac, comte d’, made constable ¢ 

‘France, 204 

contests with the duke of Burgus’. 
205 

his murder, 206 


| Armagnac, Jacques a’, 261 
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j : INDEX. 
BAT 
ies of, 197-199 Barbarvssa, Frederick, emperor of Ger- 
‘hetz coneate ‘vith: tha. Burgun- many, his death, 97 
dians, 205 Barbarossa, an corsair, $18 
union withthe Burgundinns, 208 | Barbezioux, son of Lourois, 561 


Army, the, daring the reign of Louis 
XIV., 604 





‘Araold of Brescia, 84 
‘Arnulf, 65 
Argqnos, battle of, 386 
‘Armas, congress at, 228 
pence of, 229 
siege of, 507 
Aragnan, 617 
Artevelde,"Jncob van, lender of the 
jings sgainst Philip VI. ,162 
his death, 156 
Artevelde, Philip van, 181 
Arthur, duke of Brittany, 100 
maurdered by his uncle, 102 
Article of publie safoty, 449, 458 
‘Aubigné, Francis dive Maintonon, 
madame de 
Angsburg, League of, 554 
A ‘ 


sugasts, 
| ‘Aumale; duchome a 374 
| y, battle of, 171 
| us, Marcus, 8 
| pears: joined to the empirs by 
‘Clotuire TL, 1 
ingdom of, 18 
its inhabitants, #, 
‘wars with Noustria, th, 25, 55 
Auvergne, comte d’, 300 
vars, conquests of the, 38 


Bieriezes, ths papel meidanoe. 100 
by Tas XIV., 64 


“4 | ty of France,’ the, 667 










ACON, 437 


jwin, of Boulogne, succeeds Godt 
do Bovillon as King of Jeruse- 
lem, 78 

jwin, count of Flanders, 72 

assumes the cross, 103 

epee gn -i vntinople, 104 

impersonation of, 111 

cardinal, 249, 253 

r due de, 199, 395 





Barillon, 446 
Barricades, Day of the, 372, 454 
Bart, Jean, 665 
Basques, their wars with the Franks, 37 
Bassompierre, marshal, 403, 419 
Battles, Agincourt, 201 
A 289) 
Almanza, 582 
Arques, 386 
Auray, 171 
Beachy Head, 556 
Benevento, 122 
Blenheim, 580 
Bourines, 107 
Boyne, 656 
Brenneville. 
Castolnandary, 429 
Corisolles, 318 
Chalons-sar-Marne, 10 
Courtrai, 136 
Coutras, 366 
Sreey, ae ; 
manworth, 680 
Dreux, 337 
Fleurus, 556 
Fontaine Francaise, 893 
Fontenay, 47 
Fornovo, 277 
Fribourg, 443 
Garigliano, 986 
+ Granson, 267 
Harfleur, 200 
Hasbain, 197 
Hastings, 72 
Helvoteluys, 153 
Herings, the, 217 
Hochstadt, 678 
Hogue, La, 663 














Mont! héry, 243 
‘Morat, 257 
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BAT BLA 
Battles—continued Becket, archbishop, his contest 
‘Muret, 106 ‘Henry IL., 92 
Naney, 257 Behme, 347 
‘Navareta, 172 ‘Belge, their colonies in Gaul, 2 
Neerwinden, 565 Bellefonds, marshal, 562 
Nordlingen, 443 Bellegarde, M. de, 875, 384 
Ondenade 584 Pope, 188 
Pope, 188 
Benevento, battle of, 122 
Benvenuto, 820 
Ravenna, 291 Beroogaria, wife of Richard Cou 
Roeroi, 440 Lion, 97 
Rokholt, 36 Bergerac, treaty of, 358 
Rosobecque, 181 ‘Boringhen, mf 
St. Antoine, 498 Bernard, of Aquitaine, 44 
St. Denis, 339 Bernard, king of Italy, 44 
Seneffe, 537 ‘Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, soan 
Soiseons, 56 is influence, 84 
‘Spars, the, 292 his controversy with Abelard, 
Steinkirk, 564 the council at Verolai, 88 ° 


lincoezo, 123 
Taillebourg, 115 
Tenchebrai, 79 
Testry, 26 
Tolbiac, 24 
Tours, 28 
Villaviciosa, 590 
Boudricourt, sire do, 218 
Bavaria, elector of, joins marshal Vil- 
lars, 577, 580 
Bavarians, conquest of, 38 
Bayard, chevalier, 201, 307 
Beachy Head, battle of, 556 
Beara, insurrection in, 410 
Beatrice, daughter of Raymond Beren- 
ger, marries Charles, count of 
Anjou, 117 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, 225 
Beaufort, due de, 439 
enters into a lesgue to assassinate 
Mazarin, 441 
escapes from Vincennes, 450 
hero of the Fronde, 467 
quarrels with the duc de Nemours, 
495 
his duel with the duc de Nemours, 
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do, 262, 263 

sire de, 215 

Beaumont, comte de, son of Charles the 
Bad, 175 

Beauvilliers, duc de, 687 








his death, 91 

Berqnin, 314 

‘Berry, duke of, brother of Charles 
183 





of Burgundy and Orleans, 1 
Berry, duke of, son of Charles 
created duke of Berry, 242, 

becomes duke of Guienne, 254 
his death, 255 

Berry, dake of, son of Louis XIV., 

Bertha, wifo of Robert the Pious, 

Bertha, wifo of Philip I, 74 

Bertrade de Montfort, ua 

Berwick, duke of, 579 

Betisac, 185 

Beza, Theodore, 334, 342 

Boziers, storming of, 108 

Biron, marshal, 359, 369 

treacherous schemes, 398 

his arrest and execution, 369 

Bische, 236, 237 

Black Death, the, 158, 169 

Black Prince, See Edward, prio 

Wales 


Blanche of Bourbon, wife of Pein 
Cruel. 171 

Blanche of Burgundy, wife of Cb 
IV., 147 

Blanche of Camila, wife of Lit 
108 
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Slanche of Soca rma 
inted regent, 112 
thee death 120 
Rancho, wife of Philip VI, 150 
$lanemesnil, 449, 451 
Senbeim, battle of, 580 
lois, Charles of, his death, 172 
Slois, treaty of, 288 
Joccaceio, 169 
lean, 607 
Joinguillebort, Pesant de, 567 
1, Thomas, 299 
Jolingbroke, lord, 690 
Boniface VIEL, Pope, 134 
‘becomes mediator between France 
‘and England, 194 
quarrels with Philip IV., 184 
Gutrage on him at Anagni, 137 
excommunientes Philip 1V., i, 
his death, 148 
Jonnivet, 3 
Dordsenx, 


Sorgin' Alezander,” Soe Alesander VI, 
Borgia, Cesar, 275, 281, 282, 285 
orgin, Lueretin, 281, 286 

Goson, duke, 62 


his death, 23 
Bossuet, bishop of Meoux, 527, 529, 
549, 558, 569 
p, comtesse dle, 365 
Soullers, Fronch governor, 500, O74, 
‘684 
at the battle of Malplaquet, 589 
Bowillon, due do, 432, 470, 
Jouillon, madamo de, sent as a hostage 
to the Hotel de Ville, 465. 
Joulogne, taken by the English, 318 
recovered by the 823 
Bourbon, Antoine de, king of Navarre, 
397 
Rourbon, Charles de, 304, 305 
Bourbon, cardinal de, 361 
declared heir to the French throne, 
(362 
arrested, 378 
Assumes the title of Charien X. 
387 
his death, 388 
fourbon, De, constable, 296, 301, 303, 
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BOR 
Bonrdaloue, 558, 606 
Bouvines, battle of, 107 
Boyne, battle of, 656 
Beabant, duko of, 158 
Brabant, duke of, brother of Jean Sans 
Pour, 202 
Brandenburg, elector of, his alliance 
‘with the prince of Orange against 
the French, 685, 655 
Broauté, madame de, 496 
Bromueyille, battle of, 79 
Bretigny, treaty of, 168 
Brgonnel a roerehant, 276 
Vishop of Meaux, 308 
Brienne, M de, 287 
Brigands, the, 165 
Brinon, madame, 557 





Brittany, contest in, 164 
Oliarles V's attempt to nnnex it to 
the crown of France, 177 
French invasion of, 267 
Brosse, Pierre de Ja, 198 
Broussel, 449 


his release and reception by the 
‘Parisians, 456 
Bruges, sarrender of, tothe 586 
Bruaokout, wife of Sigebert 1 
asruler of Austrasia, 24 
her death, 25 
Brot mer, 28 
Tn, 606 
Boek Capt de, 162, 168 
Buekingbam, duke of, 416, 417 
Budd, 320 
jians, 9 
their cotests with the Armagnac 


the uaterorwit Armignacs, 

208 
Burgundy, Philip the Bold, duke of, von 

ohn te Coot, 109 

marries the heiress of the count of 
Flanders, 175 

chiof ruler of the kingdom, 181 

becomes eount of Flanders, 182 

ors ‘the conquest of Eng- 
and, 


ernment during the 
Sines of Charier VE, 186 
his death, 191 
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Catinut, marshal, 665, _— 

Cauchoo, Pierre, bishoy ere 225 

Coventn confuse of Lois XE ‘28 
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Caval othe Oreo jody 578 


lin, Benvenuto, 315, 320 
pats ‘Charles de In, 160 





rennes, Protestant sectaries of, 678 
Gata, La, confoner of Lense XIV, 
539, 640, 587 
Chalais, 413, 415 
‘Chalous-sur-Marae, battle of, 10 
Chambord, eastle of, 312 





Charlomagno, son of Pepin le Brof, 34 

his dominions, 36 

iis wars with the Sexons, 36 

fnesumes the title of Emperur of the 
‘West, 38 

capitularias of, 39 

‘his encouragement of art and 
lore: ~ 


death, 4: 
Chote 1, the ‘held, son of Louis I., 
his territories, 45 
his imprisonment, 45 
sees bestowed upon him, +7 
lotment of the 
of th 
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Charles IV., king of France—oomi 
‘at war with England, 146 
his death, 2 
claimants te the throne at his 


death, 14: 
Charles V., ihe Wie, ae oe France, 
at war with Charles of Navarre, 


Prinee, 173 


Mawes pnallh to annex Brittany, ib. 





his death, 178 
female mannera and dress in his 
wg of France, his 
minority, 179 


his first. exparionce of wat, 181 


toes sa ua 


‘earge a wwernment, 183 
hie fondnee fo smesenit, 184 
bale eee apes the 

is an army wo ie 
_ duke of Bettany, 186 


insanity of, 187 
ined at « masked ball, i, 
hhis expedition against the Turks, 
188, 189 
bis asusements during his ine, 
ives the duke of for 
eri 
mod war with Bngland, 199 
war 
defeated ut the battleot Agi 
his death, 212 
Charles VIL, king of . treaty 
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cua 
Charles VII, king of France—continued 
lays siege to Orleans, 216 
defeats the English at Orleans, 
217 
his interview with Jeanne d’Arc, 
. 
crowned at Rheims, 223 
his advance towards Paris and 
repulse of his army, 224 
his reconciliation with Philip of 
‘Burgundy, 228 
his triumphal entry into Paris, 
230 
his death, 234 
Charles VIII., king of France, his ac- 
eusion tothe throne: 265 
is marringe with Margaret of 
Flanders 
invasions of Brittany by, 267, 
269 
marries Anne of Brittany, 269 
his character, ib. 
his plan of Italian war, 270 
crores the Alps, 272 
his reception in Florence, 273 
his entry into Rome, i. 
his demands of the Pope, 274 
invades Naples, 275 
his retroat from Naplos, 276 
into Lyons, 277 
Italy, 278 
accidlont to, 279 
his improved government, 
hin delight for thestricals, 
doath and funeral, 280 
ing of France, his acces- 
sion to tho throne, 334 
marries Elizabeth,’ daughter of 
‘Maximillien I1., 343 
visite Coligny, 344 
gives the order for the massacre of 
the Huguenots, 345 
acknowledges the sole responsi- 
ry of the massacre, 348 
his illness, 350 
his death, 352 
Charles I., king of England, his exeen- 
tion, 469 
Charles II, king of England, restored 
to the throne, 514 
sells Dunkirk to the French, 519 
Charles I, king of Spain, See Charles 
V., Emperor of Germany 
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Charles I1., king of Spain, at war with 
France, 623 
alliance with France, 527 
makes peace with Holland, 536 
hia marriage with Marie Louise,543 
begueaths his dominions to bis 
Bavarian nephew, 570 
alters his will in favour of Philip 
of Anjou, 571 
Charles IIL, king of Spain, proclaimed 
king, 581 
successor to the German dominions, 
591 
Charles XIL., king of Sweden, 583 
Charles, count of Anjou, son of Lea's 
VIII, marries Beatrice, daughter 
of Raymond Berenger, 117 
defeats ‘at Benevento, 122 
claims Naples and Sicily, i. 
defeats the king of Tunis, 126 
as king of Naples and Sicily, 128 
destruction of his fleet, 130 
Proposed duel with Pedro of Are 
gon, 131 
his death, #, 
Charles, Dauphin, son of Jobn, 16) 
162 
governor of Paris during his 
father’s imprisonment, 163 
iteration of the current cis 
its consequences, 164, 165 
entry into Paris, 167 
‘See Charles V., the Wise 
Charles, Dauphin, eon cf Charles V1, 
204 
treaty with Henry V., 209 
Charles de Valois, 135, 143 
his death, 148 
Charles V., emperor of Germany, hit = 
cession to the throne of Sp 
297 * 
his education, 298 
lected emperor, 299 
disturbed state of Spain and Ge 
many, 299-300 
his meeting with Henry VIII, 
his promised support, 302 
lays siege to Marseilles, 307 
defeats Francis at Pavia, 300 
treaty with Francis I., 311 
renewed war, 312, 
enters into negotiations vl 
Francis L, 813 
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Charles V., emperor of German: Chateauneuf, sire de, 250 
his claim to the duchy of Baroy, | Chatillon, comte de, 450 
315 Chitillon, madame de, 504 
Pesce concluded, for tan years, | Chavigny, 482, 438,487,400, 608 
316 Cheverny, 87 
horeeus, de de, 687 





reaction against him in Germany, 
323 
was declared with Henry IL, i, 
resigns bis crown, 324 
‘Charles of Blois, 154 


dy, 197 

talon, Prisoner at the tattle of 
Agineourt, 202 

sent to Pomfret Castle, 208 

twleased from his captivity, 290 

marries the duke of Burgundy’s 


niece, 231 
‘Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, 321 
| Charles, duke of Lorraine, 63 


Charles, prince of Wales, married to 
| ‘Honrietta Maria, 411 
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Chevreuse, duchesse de, her influence 
‘over 2 





by 440 
her plot for the assassination of 
‘Mazarin, 441 


44 
mademoiselle de, 476 
Childebert, son of Clovis, 16 


Cho 


Chloderie, assassination of, 12 
Chlodomir, son of Clovis, 16 
murder of his children, 17 
istianity, introduction of, 
the Geuls, 8 
Christina, daughter of elector of Ba- 
varia, 645, 646 
Christina of Sweden, 507 
Church, the, restoration of, by Robert 


duke of 
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Condé, the Great—eontinued 
Desieges Paris, 466 
his doparture from court, 473 
quits Paris for edna a 
his impertinenes to the queen, 474 
sup] ot against hits, 475 
his Pretty re we 
his suspicions of m plot against 
himself, 477 
his arrest, 478 
is released by Mazarin, 489 
offers of the queen to him, 400 
his flight from Paris, 491 
his open hostility to cardinal de 
Reta, 492 








sei agate the Kind, 194 

eigen gayed cai 
405 

defeats Turenne at 497 

is defeated by Turenne before 
Paris, 498 


his sufferings, 600 
mitted into Paris, 601 
plans to seize cardinal de Retz, 
501 
eampaign against him, 503 
hhis continued hostilities, 607 
returns to Paris, 611 
his success in Franche Comté, 625 
appointed commander-in-chief in 
the war against Holland, 631 
his vietory at the battle of Seneffe, 
537 
retires from military service, 639 
Condé, princesse de, 364, 479 
Conflans, treaty of, 244 
Conrad, count of Franconia, 55 
Conrad, emperor of Germany, joins the 
IF iY, joi 


at Jerusalem, 90 
Conrade de Montferrat, chosen king of 
Jerusalem, 63 
Conradine, son of Frederick IL, 122 
‘his death, 123 
Constance, council of, 210 
Constance of Castile, second wife of 
ens fame 
Constance, wifo of Honry VI, om 
of Germany, 122 
Constanes, wife of Robert the Pious, 67 
her death, 70 
Constantine, state of affairs in the em- 
pire during his reign, 6 








pia 
Constantinople, establishment, of Latin 
empire in, 103 
taken by the Turks, 231 
Conty, prince de, 459 
‘loos from Paris to St. Germain, 462 
is eecret flight fromSt.Germain 464 
joins the Fronde, 465 
arrest, 478 
his marriage with Mamaia‘ aise, 
07 
onty, prince de (son ofthe proving), 


Cordova, Gonsalyo de, 277, 484, 285 
Corisande, eomtease de Grammont, 355 
Corbis, 423 
Corneille, 606 
“Corvéo, 68 
Cosseins, sieur de, 345 
Conrthose, Robert, 79 
Courtrai, battle of, 136 
Coutras, battle of, 366 
recy, ba ‘i 
a le of, 156 
Gripy, Troaty of, 318 
Gréquy, mara, 641 
Cromwell, Oliver, 508 
Groyo, sire de, 234, 237 
Crusads, first, 75 
its effects, 78 











Crusade, fifth, 116 
Crusade, sixth, 124, 126 


DAGOBERT, con of Clotaire IL, 26 
death, 26 

Daim, Oltver, 262 

Dammartin, 260 

Dance of death, 213 

Dandolot, 326, 926, 997, 390, 337° 
Dandolo, 103 

Dangeau, marquia de, 605 

Danphin, origin of the title, 159 
Danphiny, its annexation to France, 159) 
Denis, Thomas, 166 

Denis’ de Morbeoque, 163 

Descartes, 437, 

Desmarets, minister of finance, 583 
Desmarets, Jean, 180, 182 

Destouches, M., 487 

Diana of Puitiers, 319, $21 
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Didier, king of Lombardy, 34 king of Wessex, 40 

Divion, Jeanne de, 161, 152 due d’, 377, 464 

D’O, monsieur, 368, 369 Eleanor, daughter of William of Aqui- 

Donatos of Ppin, 38 wep marge ith Louis VIL, 
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Donauwarth, tle of, 580 

Berle; Anirw, 219 4 dived fom Laue VL, 9 

Dragonnades, the, }, 55% ‘marries a 

‘Dress in the time of Henry IV., 403 her peta es 


Dreux, battle of, 337 
Duchitel, provost of Paris, 208 
‘Duols in ris, 645 
Dumolard, 291 
Dunkirk. siege of, 448 
given to England, 609 
sold to the French, 519 
Dunois, 216, 267, 268 
Trupes, ‘Day of, 421 
Duplessis Mornay, 382 
hia controvarsy with the bishop of 
Evreux, 396 
Duprat, cardinal, 314 
Duquesne, admiral, 641 
Duras, marshal, 554 
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Edward L, king of at 
War with Philip IV. 183 
Edward IL, king of id, at war 
‘with Charles IV., 148 
his death, 
Edward IIL, king of England, his claim 
to the French crown, 149 
his alliance with the Flemings, 515 
renewal of war with France, 162 
aids the countess of Montfort, #. 
at war with Philip VI, 156 
defeats the French at Grecy, 12. 
besieges Calais, 157 
treaty concluded with France, 168, 
174 
hia death, 175 
Edward IV,, king of Ei 246 
his treaty with Louis XI., 256 
‘Edward, prince of Wales (the Blsck 
Prince), takes part in the battle 
of Crecy, 157 
defeats the French at Potions, 162 
jueror in, 172 
st war with Charlee V 173 
his death, 176 











Biimbeth, wife of Philip IL of Spin 


Elimbethy wife of Charles IX, 341 

Blimabeth, queen of Eogland, her oor 

respondonce with Catherine 
‘Medici, 349 

her interview with marshal Bir, 





tla ng ar the vir 
Aginoourt, 204 


polities! changes in, 254 
‘xpested conversion of, by Chara 
‘at war with Holland, 681 
alliance with Holland, 641 
Enghien, comte d', 318 
Enghien, duc d’, See Condé, 
prince de (the Great) 
Epernon, duc d’, 358 
his downfall, 371 
‘at the assussination of Henry I¥- 
402 
Erard, William, 226 
Erigens, See Scotus, John 
Ermengarde, wife of Charlamagne, 4 
“4 


Kate, Anne d’, 343 
Este, Beatrice d, 271 
Father, drama of, 657 
Estrades, comte d’, 619 
Biampe dashes 

@’, 811, 319 
Eu, D’, constable, 160 
Endos, of Aquitaine, 28 


Lox, 


Bngooe of Savoy, O73, 674 
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eve 
Eugene of Savoy—continued 
takes part inthe battle of Blenheim, 


invaden France, 596 

Europe, polities in, 420 

Evéchés, Trois, 323 

Evreux, comte d’, 149 

Evreas, Joanne d, wifo of Chaties IV., 
ao 


PAGON, physician to Louis XIV. 
568, 599 


68, 
Falstaff, Sir John, 217 
Farnese, Alexander, duke of Paria, 
859, 390 
‘Fayette, Louise de ta, 424, 425 
Fénelon, abé, $59, 559, 583, 903, 696 





Ferdinand 1, empsror of ‘Germany, 
‘ascends the eter throne, B24 

Ferdinand IL ‘Naples, 271, 276, 
mae 


‘Ferdinand the Catholic. 284, 285 
his marriage with Germaine de 
Foix, 288 
his death, 297 
Ferdinand, emperor, invades Mantua, 
418 
Féron, provost, 465 
Forté, La, 505 
‘Feudal system, 63 
Fevillade, La, 574, 682 


Field of the Cloth of Gold, 301 
Fiesque, comte de, 499 
Flagellants, 198 

Flanders sujecte to French influence 


invaded by Philip IV, 138 

forfeited to the erown of Franco,135 

insurrection of the Flemings against 
the Ereneh, i, 

the Flemings defeat the French at 
‘Courtrai, 196 

tat ponce with France, 130 

submission of, to Philip VI, 150 

invaded by Philip VI, 162 

defeated at the battle of Rose- 
‘becque, 181 

war in, 693 
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Flanders, count of, 157 
Fleurus, battle of, 556 
Florentines, 27: 
Foix, comte de, 239 





Foix, Gaston de, 290, 291 | 
Fontaine, La, 576, 606 

Fontaine Francaise, battle of, 893 
Fontainebleau, palace of, 315 
Fontenay, 
Ponteail 


battle of 47 





France, early history 
divided a sont of Cloris, 16 
stata of, on the foundation of tha 
Capetinn dynasty, 64 

state of, in the time of Philip VI, 
158 

at war with Holland, 581 

state of, during the war against 
Holland, 636 

rose tds ad 

ings of the people, 585 

Franche Comté, conquest of, 524 
‘second conquest of, 536 

‘Francis [.,king of France, his marriage 

with Clande, 288 
his accession to the throne, 294 
his early education, i2, 
defeats the Swiss ‘at Marignano, 


206 
is conferred on him, i, 
concordat with the Pope, 297 
Gisorder of his court, 298 
his competition with Charles V, 
for tho expire’; und hie defeat, 
interview with eardinal Wolsey, 
300 
meets at the Field of the 
© desared wth Bagland, 908 
wi 
uurrels with De Bourbon, 905, 
invasion of the English, 306 
takes Milan, 308 
= siege to Pavis, 209 
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Gaston, duke of Orleans—continued 
confession of his guilt, 433 
ug lientenant-governar of the king= 
reisteet, hth 459 
s with the queen, 455 
his flight from Paris, 452 
quarrels with Anno of Austria, 482 
signs the agreoment of the New 
Fronde, 484 
his anger at Anne of Austria, 486, 
486 
joins tho rebellion against the 
king, 495 
his death, 811 
Gaal, preservation of the charscteris- 
ties of the people, 1 
before the Roman conquest, 2 
genius of the people, 4 
‘treatment by the emperors, id, 
decay of the empire, 5 
miscry of the people, 6 
state of affairs in, on Constantine's 
accession to the throne, i. 
effects of Roman conquests on, 7 
introduction of Christianity into, 8 
Gautier, abbé, 500 
Genoa, restoration of republiesn go- 
vernment, 313 
Genoeso at the battle of Orecy, 166 
P Geoffrey of Anjou, 87 
: Geoffrey of Beaulicn, 120 
Geoffrey do Villchardouin assumes the 
jy 103 
Gerberga, wife of Louis IV, 57, 58, 59 
J Gorbert, archtiston of Rhine, 86 
Germaine de Foix, wife of Ferdivand 
a the Catholic, 288 
Germans, their struggles with the 
French, 55 
at war with France, 365 
pancny seen. 510 : es 
Gertruyden! , conference At, 
M ‘Ghont, surrender of, to the English, 685 
| Giice, dame ds, 208, 
Gise, sire do, 215 
‘Gibraltar taken by the English, 581 
Gisors, Treaty of, 64 
meeting between Heory IL, and 
4 Philip 11. at, 95 


Houcester, carl of, 228 
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Sting hed Bouillon chosen as first 
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Godfrey de Bouillon—sontinwad 
his death, 4, 
Gondovald, 21 
of his friends, 22 
his death, 28, 
Gomi, Ge Ses coil de 
aan, 1 18, 19, 20 
Bie gece sh a Shen Hh 
his death, 23 





ie, Marie de, 430 
Goth, Bertrand de, bishop of Bardeaux, 
Sites by Philip IV., 138, 
1 
Gotteschalk, 49 
Gottfried, 52 


Goujon, Joan, 320 
Grammont, comtesse de, 366 
Grammont, marquis de, 461 
Gramont, marshal de, 510 
Grandier, Urbain, 437 
Grandval, 560, 564 
Granson, battle of, 257 
=i 
Greeks, their colonies in Gaul, 2 
Grygory IV, Popo, 46 
Gregory pe 66 
Gregory ViL, Pope, his threats against 
Sag ey 
‘his death, 74 
Grenoble, 418 
Grimoald, son of Pepin @'Hésial, his 
assassination, 27 
Grotius, 632 
Guaifer, or Waifer, 33 
Guastalla, duke of, 417. 
Guesclin, Bertrand du, his character, 
170 
marries Tiphaine the sorceress, 171 
chosen general by Charles V., ib. 
ransomed and retaken, 172 
ania Liberated, 178 
reconquers al] the country between 
the Loire and Gironde, 174 
his death, 178 
Guesle, M_ La, 383, 384 
Guienne given to the dake of Berry, 253 
Guise, Francis, duke of. Bee Francis 
iin Ren ene eens 
ise, is 
duke of Guise 
Guises, 319, 321 
Guitant, 451, 478 
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Gundbald, 45 
Gnetavas Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
419, 422, 423 
Guy de Dampierre, count of Flanders, 
133, 135 a 
Guy de Lusignan, a claimant for the 
throne of Jerusalem, 98 
Gruyon, madame, founder of the sect of 
‘the Quietists, 558 
her doctrines, 559 
cher submission to the decision 
‘against her teaching, 569 


JIACHETTE, Jeanne Lo, 255 
Haganon, 65 
Hague, League of the, 678 
Halde, Du, 376 
Harcourt, comte d’, 155, 156, 161 
‘Harcourt, comte d’, 494 
his successes in the Low Countries, 
473 
Harflour, battle of, 200 
Harlay, archbishop of Paris, 404, 551 
Harley, earl of Oxford, 590, 592 
Harold, a Danish prince, 68 . 
Hasbain, battle of, 197 
Hastings, battle of, 72 
Hautefort, mademoiselle de, 421, 422, 
424, 425, 439 
‘Hanterive, madame de la Flotte, 421 
Heineius, 673, 574 
‘Holoisa, wife of Abelard, 84 
Holvetsluys, battle of, 163 
Hénault, 618 
Honry, prinee de Condé. See Condé, 
jenry, prince de 
Honristta: of England affianced to 
Philip of Orleans, 614 
hor marriage, 516 
her intimacy with Louis XIV. 617 
her influence over her brother 
Charles II, 627 
negotintee ths. alliance between 
rrance and England, 528 
her serious illness, i, 
her death, 629, 543 
Henrietta Maria married to Charles, 
Prince of Wales, 411 
Henriette d'Entragues, 395, 398, 404 
Henry L,, king of France, eon of Robert 
the Pious, 70 
his death, 72 




















war declared with Charlee 
hie death, $27 
‘Henry IIL, king of France, | 
constable of France, 389 
defeats the Huguenots at 
340 
offered the throne of Polan 
his part in the massacre 
Huguenots, 346 
lected king of Poland, 350 
his accession tothe throne uf 
353 
his marriage with Louise « 
domont, 354 
character and tastes, # 
his fears, 355 
his epeoches at the Statem 
at Blois, 357, 373 
proclaims himself the head 
Catholic League, 358 
reforms in his conduct, 361 
his terms with the Cuises, { 
plot formed to ecize the kin 
advance of German army, 3 
defeated at Coutras, 366 
insurrection in Paris, 368 
set_at defiance by the di 
Gi ib. 
signs the Catholic Union, 87 
determines on the assassine 
375 
advice from England, 381 
his difficalt position, i, 
his alliance with Henry of Ni 




















his excommunication, 383 
St. Cloud, #. 
ation, 384 
his absolution and death, 38 
his character, «, 
Henry IV., king’ of France, la 
the Huguenots, 340 
his marriago with Marge 





Valois, 342 
taken prisoner, 348 
attempts to join the Huguen 
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‘succession to the throne disputed 
With cardinal de Bourbon, 861 
challenges the duke of Guiso, 364 
abet Henry TC 36 Caan) 


bis allance with Henry IIL, 261 

oath of fidelity to, 384 

his accession, 386 

digporsion of nobles and army, 383 

his difficult position, i. 

defeats the due do Mayenne at 
Arques, i. 

defeats the League at Irry, 887 

interview with tho leadérs of tho 

380 

successes, 390 

is recantation at St. Denis, 391 

‘his coronation, 392 

his character, i2. 

declares war with Spain, 208 

Troaty of Vervins and Edict of 
‘Nantes signed by, 398, 304 

hhis policy, 304 

divoree from Marguerite de Va- 
Jois, and marriage with Marie 
de! Medici, 395-097. 

at war with Bavoy, 897 














birth of an heir, 398 
Plansora lingue against Spain, 200 
ls ferebodiog, 401 
[pis apenssioation, 403 
| improvements ducing his reign, 408 
ery Ty cing of id, 81 
fmary IL, king of England, marries 


Pgs oe Aeiinn, 90 
Bis quarrels “with “archbichop 
it, 92 


epee ih IL, 06 
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TIL, king of England, at war 
swith Louis VIIL., 110 
defeated at Tail 116 
Fistresty with Lonts 121 
ey IV, king of England, his ac- 
cession to the throas, 189 













V., king of England, threatens 
France with war, 199 
Harfeur und invades Calais, 





Agincourt, 202 
in Normandy, 206 
beeper Rouen, 207 
with Katharine, 209 
his ibilie entrance into Paris, 210 
at 
his difficulties, 211 


¢ Louvre, 210 
hhis death, 212 
Henry VI, king of England, proclaimed 
king, 213 
his coronation in Paris, 227 
his forees driven oat of Paris, 250 
marries the daughter of Reab of 


ou 3 231 
Honry of England, 267 
‘Henry Vite 


tn Pr, 
ipl a iain of France, 


Jans at Calais, 202 
meets Francis 1 atthe Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, 801 
declares war with France, 303 
besioges Boulogne, 318 
Honry IT. of Germany, 66 
Heary VL, emperor of Germany, 122 
Hoary, duke of Guise, his chneactor, 338, 
ered to massere the Hogeeots, 
i 
‘at the massacre of the Huguenots, 
347, 348 
made’ lieutenant-general of the 





his conference ‘with Catherine ds! 
‘Medici, 370 

satire against the king, 374 
his assassination planned, 375 
‘murdered in theking’s chamber, 978 

Henry of Navarre. Seo Henry IV, 

Herbert, count of Vermandois, 56 

‘Horeties, persecution of, 69 

Herings, the, battle of, 217 

Hildebrand. See vu. 

Hincmar, archbishop of 49 

Hire, La, 217, 290, 280 
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Hochstadt, battle of, 678 Innocent XI., Pope, 548, 654 
Hocquincourt, marquis d’, 496 Inquisition, the, eetablishment: 
Hogue, La, battle of, 563 Institute of France, foundation 
Hobenstanfon family, 122, 123 Interim, the, 323 


‘Holland, its alliance with France against 
England, 523 
at war with France, 530 
its government, 531 
its alliance with England, 641 
concludes peace with Francs, 642 
Holy League, the, 290 
Honorius, emperor, 7 
Honorius IIL, Pope, 109 
2, governor of Paris, 


Hopital, Michol do 1', chancellor, 332 
Hugh I,, duke of Burgundy, 66 
Hgh Capet. See Cnpet, Hogh 
Hugh the White, 68 
his disputes with Louis IV., 67 
accusation of, 59 
hia death, i 
Hugonet, 259, 260. 
Huguenots, persecution of, by the duke 
of Guise, 331 
their victory over the Catholics, 
835 
their massacre at Vassy, 336 
receive the eupport of England, 337 
peace of St. Germain, 340 
defeated at Jarnac, 340 
order given for the massacre of, 345 
massacre of, 346, 
their alliance with Henry III, 382 
insurrection among them, 410 
persecution of, 648 
renewed persecution of, 551 
expatriation of, 653 
Humbercourt, 259, 260 
‘Huns, the, 10 
‘Huss, John, 211 





[MPERIALISTS lay sioge to Mar- 
seilles, 307 
‘Importans, les,’ 439 
Ingeburga, second wife of Philip II., 99, 
100, 101 
Innocent IT., Pope, 81, 84 
quarrels with Louis VII., 86 
Innocent III, Pope, 100, 104, 105 
his death, 108 
Innocent X., Pope, B12, 819 








Irmensul, Saxon idol, 36 
Isabesu of Bavaria, wife of Chi 
182 
her entrance into Paris, 1 
interview with her grands 
her death, 230 
Isabella, daughter of Char 
marries Richard IL., 1£ 
Isabella, daughter of Ferdi 
‘Naples, 271 
Isabella of Angouléme marri 
de Lusignan, 114 
Isabella of Hainault, wife « 
‘Augustus. 94 
Isabella, wife of Philip IIL, 1 
Isabella, wife of Thibalt of 
125, 
her death, 127 
Tab invadal by Charles VID 
formation ‘of league 
French, 275 = 
state of, in 1500, 285 
campaigas in, 418 
evacuation of, by the Fre: 
Ivry, battle of, 387 





JACOB, leader of the Germs 
knechts,’ 290, 
Tacquerie, the, insurrection of, 
‘Tucqueline de Conant, 401 
James IL, king of England, ¢ 


673 
James IV., king of Scotland, 
James V., king of Scotland, 31: 





Jansen, Cornelius, 512 

Tansenists, their disputes 
Tesuits, 512, 526, 540, £ 

Taqueline of Hainault, wife of! 
of Brabant, 214 

Jarnac, battle of, 340 

Jars, chevalier de, 426 

Jean Sans Pour, | See Burgux 
Sans Peur, duke of 

Jeanne, countess of Montfort. 1 

Teanne, daughter of count B 
her marriage with Alpe 
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Teanne do Bourbou, wife of Charles V., 
197, 178 
Tounne de Qourtenni, 110 
Teanne of Navarre, wife of Philip IV., 
132 
Jeanne of Toulouse, her deuth, 127 
Teanne, wife of Louis XIL., 262, 264, 
206 
divorced from Louis XIT., 232 
Jerome of Prague, 211 
Terusalem taken by crusaders, 75 
eecablishment of Latin kingdom of 
choice of a king, 98 
Tosuits, foundation of the onder of, 
'320 
their expulsion from France, 39: 
e their disputes with the Janseni 
412, 626, 540, 592 
Jews, persecution of, 69, 121, 146 
| Toanns, queen af Naples, her cruslties, 


(© John IL, the Good, son of Philip VI., 
marries the heiress of Bur- 
gundy, 159 
= duis accession to the throne, 160 
- his altortion of coinage and its 
consequences, i, 
at war with England, 162 
his bravery at the battle of Poi 
riers, id. 
‘taken prisoner, 163 
restoration of, 169 
his death, id, 
Feahn, king of England, rebels against 
his brother Richard, 99 
‘at peace with Philip I1., 102 
[submission of ‘his vertitories. to 














uke of Bedford, as regent of 
‘France, 214 
king of Bohemia, 147, 156, 167 
his death at tho battle of Crecy, 
157 
the Dauphin, son of Charles VI., 
107, 108 
his death, 204 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, his 
birth, 164 
im command of the English army, 
—_ 14 
= 
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‘LEN 
Jolin of Luxembourg, 224 
in II. of Aragon, 237 

John XXIL, Px M6 

Joinville, sire de, extracts from his 
‘Mémoires, 112, 114, 116, 124 

doneph, » Capuchin ther, 416 

Joseph T, emperor of Germany, 691 
joyeuse, duc de, 368, 365, 366 

pa trae Philip of Austeis, 286, 
287 

Jubilee for Christendom, 134 

Judith, wite of Louis ia Débonnaire, 


“a 
her death, 48 
Julius IL, Pope, 286, 287 
leadse of ¢. contedesacy.t0_ delve 
the French ont of Italy, 289 





feated at Ravenna, 291 
flies to St. Angelo, 292 
his death, i, 


KATHARINE, wife of Henry V,, 209 
Kharismians, 116 


TADIES Pence, the, 314 
Landen or Nesrwinden, battle of, 
565 
Langton, Staphen, 106 
Languedoc, reduction of, by Simon de 
Montfort, 106 
subjected to French influence, 
i 
submission of, to the crown of 
Frances, 113 
complaints in, 185 
Tannoy, viceroy of Naples 307,208 
Laoa, cossion of, to Hugh the White, 
68 
Larchant, 375 
Tast Day, expectation of the coming of, 
6 


Lautrec, marshal, 303, 313 

Laazun, due de, 635, 655 

League, Catholic, formed in the reign of 
‘Honry UL, $57 

saagSeneannal te Sao STE 
Holy, the, 290 

Teague ofthe Pullie Good, 241 

Lebrun, 642 

Leclere, 205 

Lenet, 480 











Lou 
Louis VE., le Jeune—ontinued 
marries Alive of Champagne, 92 
hhis hatred towards Henry IL, i. 
makes peace with Henry, 93 
his death, i, =e 
tho benedit of his government felt 


by Bronce, i. 

Louis VILL, king uf Franco, son of 
Philip IL, marries Blanche of 
Castile, 102 

join i the war nguinw John, 107 
accession and coronation, 110 
egos and takes Avignon, 111 

‘his death, 113 

Louis EX, the Saint, king of Franee, son 
of Louis VIIL, his education, 
nz 

his coronation at Rheims, i, 

his marringo, 113 

defeats tho English at Taillebourg, 
115 

his illness, 116 

assumes the Cross, 116, 124 

rresives the oridamme at St Deni 
17 

embarks on the fifth erusde, i. 

takes Damietta, 118 

taken prisoner and ransomed, 119 

effict of the death of his mother 
on him, 120, 

returns to Paris, ib, 

his home government, 121 

sets out on the sixth erusado, 
124 

disembarks nt Carthage, 125 

his illness at Tunis, i. 

ae se 

im jonta in his reign, i, 

Louis X,, Jo Hutin, king of France, 
on of Philip IV., his accession, 
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Lou 
Louis XL, king of France—continuad 


his residence at Brussels, ib, 
his tastes, 233 
contrasted with the duke of Bur- 


Nis hong plleg 9977 240 

abolishes the titie Sanction, 
237 

is pilgrimage, 238 

recovers the towns on the Somms, 


239 

his foreign power, 240 

declares war against the Burgun- 
dians, 242 

defeated at Mont!'héry, 243 

‘peace negotiations, i). 

prepares for war, 246 

sumnions a States-General, 248 

‘is reception at Peronne, 250 

‘taken prisoner by Charles the Bold, 
251 


his return to Paris, 263 
his treaty with Edward IV,, 266 
seizes Burgundy, 259 
his nogotiations with Mary af Bur~ 
ly, 269 
eoneluded, 261 

is last days, 262 

ia government, 263 
character, i 


death, i. 
rival claims to the regenoy, 





Louis XIL, king of France, 


264 
es 
the Toque onthe Set ania 
bis Sebalion agsinat Ame of 
ia re against 
‘Beanjeu, 265, 
taken prisoner, ib, 
is released, 268 
claims the duchy of Milan, 275 
his accession to the throne, 280 
divorced from his wife, 282 
his marriage with Anne of Brit- 
tany, 284 
seizure of Milan, i. 
acute Tal, 
crosses tho Alps and defeats the 
‘Venetians at Agnadel, 289 
defeats the Spaniards at Ravenns, 
v1 
his anxiety for pence, 202 
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Lou 
Louis XIL, king of France—continued 
death’ of Anne, and his marriage 
with Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIIL, 292, 293 
bis doath, 203 
his character, i. 
Louis XIIL, king of France, his birth, 
398 
afflanced to Anne of Austria, 404 
‘education, 405 
marriage, 406 
his illness, $08 
his jealousy, 412 
conspiracy agninet his government, 
ib. 
juarrels with his brother Gaston, ib, 
is wife's plot againet him, 414 
desieges La Rochelle, 416 
falls ill, 418 
is successes, 428 
affection for Cing Mars, 429 
th the plans of 
ing Mars, 431 


death of Richelieu, 435 
arrangements of future government, 
i, 


















hia death, 436 
his character, ib. 
mental development during his 
reign, 437 
Louis XIV., king of France, his birth, 
47 
is first political act, 438 
his education, 
beginning of civil strife, s. 
is removed from Paris, 457 
his return to Paris, 
his flight from Paris, 462 
tains his majority, 492 
is personal appearance, 493 
his assumption of the government, 
493 
hin successes, 496 
‘at Compidgne, 603 
his alliance with England, 608 
is enamoured of Maria di Mancini, 
509 
Petes of the Pyrenees, 611 
is marriage with Maria Theresa, 
513 
effect of tho death of his minister 
‘Mazarin on him, 516 


purchases Dunkirk, 519 
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ou 
Louis XIV, king of France—costiossd 
Tarels with Spanish envoy sod 


his negotiations as to the Spanish 
succession, 520 

at war with Spain, 523 

his allionce with Holland against 
England, ib. 

his conquest of Franche Comth 
525 

his despotism, i. 

signs the pence of Aix-la-Chapla 
6 


his enmity to the Dutch, 527 

his alliance with England, i. 

at war with Holland, 630 

his successes against the Dutch, 632 

coalition against him, 534 

at war with Spain, 635 

hia euccesses in Flanders, 541 

concludes peace with the Duteb, 62 

his claim to frontier districts, 47 

his struggle with the Pope, 548 

concludes the trace of Ratisbos 
‘549 

marries madame de Maintenon, 59 

his revocation of the Edi of 
Nantes, 552 

defeated at the battle of the Boys, 
556 

death of his minister Louvois, $6 

undertakes the government, bis 





self, 561 
projected naval ition, 562 
acknowledges William IIL as king 


of England, 667 

discussions on the succession tot 
‘Spanish throne, 71 

plan of the war of the Spat 
succession, 674 

his military tactics, 579 

French misfortunes, 580 

overthrow of his’ dominion # 
northern Italy, 682 

various successes in Spain, i 

disunion amonggt bis generals, 

rejects the conditions of peace, # 

his submission to Le Tellie, 

his financial difficulties, 589 

negotiates with England fr 
‘591 

‘at peace with England, 5@! 

his foreign policy, . 















‘INDEX. 639 
ou wan 
Louis XIV., king of Franee—continwed | Lonise de Vandemont, wife of Henry 
conclades the peace of Utrecht, 496 TIL, 364 
sides of religion, 697 be her dat, 309 
gloomy last yours, 598 vois, marquis de, 627, 545, 556, 560 
will, 3. Loyola, Tgnatias, 320 
his boy political acts, 590 Ligenteld, or Field of Falsehood, 46 
the addition to his will &, Tasignan,” Hugh da, comte de Ia 
his last days and death, 600 Marche i ‘is defeated at ‘Taille 
characteristics of bis reign, i. 1S 
his cncouragement of literaturo,606 | Liitzen, battle of, 423 
his favours to individuals, 607 Luxembourg, duc de, 541, 645, 564, 
Louis the Danphin, son of Lonis XIV, 565, 566 
is 620 Loxem! be ince of, ceded to 
his marriage to Christina of Bava- Fr, a0. 
ria, 646 restored to Spain, 567 
Louis, count of Anjou, brother of | Laynes,De, the king's favourite, 406,406 
Charles V., seizes bis brother's married to Mariede Montbazon, 409 
treasures, 179 z his death, 410 
appointed regent during the mi- | Lyonne, 490 
nority of Charles VL, 179 Lyons, archbishop of, 373 
quarrels with his people, 180 arrested, 378 


ers into a compromise with the 


his doath, 181 

of Anjou, king of Sicily, 194 
‘Louis | i, son of Charles the 
ld, ot 

















Louis, pire te Couile: Bon Condé, 
ince de 
Louis, count of Flanders, 160 


Louis IL, count of Flanders, 182 
Louis of Nassan, 351 
Louis, duke of Orleans, See Louis XII. 
Louis, dukeof Orleans, brotherof Charles 
VL. of France, 184, 188, 187 
rivalry with thednko of Burgundy, 
191 
obtains. the Government of Nor- 
mandy, 192 
escapes to Melun, ib, 
hostilities with the doke of Bur 
dy, ib. 
hi ness, 193 
his reconeitintion with the duke of 
Burgundy, i. 
swardored bythe duis of Burgundy, 
194 
griof at his death, 195 
‘Louis, son of John the Good, 169 
“Louis the German, son of Louis 1, 43 
~ rebels against his father, 45 


his 1 
Louisn, of Savoy, 286, 301, 308, 313 


i 








MAESTRICHT, siege of, 534 





‘Mahomet IL, sultan, 231 
Maillart, Jean, 167 
‘Maine, duc de, illegitimat son of Louis 
ea. 
8 pretensions to the throne, 598 
| Maintenon, madame de, appointed 
governess to madame de Montes 
pan's children, 649 
her influence over the king, 647 
hor marriage with Louis XIV., 650 


foundation of an institution by, 558 
hor intereet in Quiotism, 569, 671 
tho last youre with Louis XIV. 698 
ta to St. Cyr, 
Maisnhint, Bin do’ 358, 801, 662 
ce a bat 
et, 689 
Manela the, 194 





Mancini, Giulio di, 445 
made due de Nevers, 614 
‘Mancini, Hortensin di, ‘her marriage 
with La Meilleraye, 514 
‘Mancini, Laura di, niove of Mazarin, 473. 
‘Mancini, Maria di, her love for Louis 
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a maz 
‘Mancini, Olympia di, 644 ‘Marlborough, duke of—contieued 
‘Manfred, lg of Sey 132 his vietory over the Fresch st 
Manny, Sir Walter, 188, 155 Ondenarde, 684 
Mansart, Jules, 607 ‘Marmouseta, 186 


‘Mansoursh, battle of, 118 
‘Mantua, siege of, 418, 419 
‘Marcel, Etienne, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167 
Maréchal, 586 
Margaret’ of Flanders betrothed to 
Charles VIII, 265, 286, 289 
of York, wife of Charles the 
Bold, 249 Louie 1X. 
‘Manguerite, wife of Louis IX., 113 
‘Marguerite, sister of Philip 1V., marrice 
Edward I. of England, 184 
‘Marguerit ife of Louis X., 143 
Margusrite, wife of Louis XI, 232 
‘Marguerite, sister of Francis L, 294, 303 
isits hor brother during his’ im- 
prisonment, 310 
marries Jean d'Albret, 311 
arranges negotiations betwoen 
Francis and Charles V., 313 
Marguerite, wifo of the duke of Savoy, 











ite de Valois, her marriage with 
Henry IV, 342, 356, 360" 
terror at the Huguenot, massacre, 
847 
divorced from her husband, 395 
‘Marguerite of Lorraine, second wife of 
Gaston of Orleans, 423, 487 
Marguerite, sister of the duke of Savoy, 
609 





Maria Theress, her marriage with 
Louis XIV., 613 
neglected by the king, 620 
her death, 550 
Marie do Bourbon, marries the son of 
René of Anjou, 229 
Marie Louise, wife of Charles I. of 
Spain, 643 
her death, 544 
Marie, wife of Charles VIL, 215 
‘Marignano, battle of, 296 
Marigny, Enguorrand do, 143, 144 
Marillac, marehal de, 419, 421, 422 
Marlborough, duke of, 655, 578 
fakes part in the battle of Blen- 
heim, 680 
his plans for the humiliation of 
France, 681 





‘Marseilles, siege af, 30 
‘Marsin, general, 674, 680, 682 
‘Martel, Charies, 


506 
Mary, daughter ofthe dake of York 5 
, Ganghter of Hoary VILL, wife of 
ee ee Xt, 298 





‘Mary, of Lorraine, wife of James V. 316 
Mary, vister of the duke of Brae. 
second wife of Philip LI, 
‘Mary Stuart, affianced marriage 
the Dauphin, 322 
hor marriage with Francis I, 28 
‘Masillon, bishop of Clermont, 606 
Maurevert, 343 
Maurice, clector, 323 








tany, 267 
forms & league against the Fred 
275 
Mayenne, due de, 364, 378 
defeated at the battle of Arges, 2¥ 
defeated at Ivry, 387 
seknowledges Henry IV, us bX 
‘Mayors of the palace, 19, 26, 36 
Mamrin, Giuliy, 418" 435 
instructs Anne of Austria in p> 
tical affaire, 440 





INDEX, GAL 
waz MON 
Mazarin, Ginlio—eontinued Medici Masi ed ae 
‘effoct of his poliey on 449 joment at Compidgne, 421, 
his memethpatis poliey, 459 422 
fees from Paris, 462 her death, 433 


releases the prince de Condé, 489 
returns to Paris, ee 506 


iis fang bot 514 


Ei Guach 58 
institntions founded by him, @, 
his character, ib, 
Mazarine Library, foundation of 515 
ettes,) AAA 
Mette Cathetine de, married toHonry 
TL, 34 
sets hs regent after the death of 
‘her husband, 328 
sides with the Huguenots, 382 
her mupreme powsr, 294 
poses with the Huguenots, 





ee 
her fear for Charles IX., 839 
her correspondence, 341 
puarrels with Coligny, 342 
1er_plans for the assassination of 
ligny, 343 
los her son to give the order 
forthemassacreof the Huguenots, 
345 
her attempts to vilify Coligny's 
memory, 349 
her scheme for securing Le Ro- 
chelle, 350 
gives np her power to Henry IIT, 
on the death of Charles IX., 363 
her conferences with the duke of 
Guise, 967, 970 
intes with the chief of the 
371 
her charactor, 380 
her death, 
Medici, Marie de, ber marriage with 
‘Henzy IV., 307 
her coronation, 401 
mado regent. during the minority 
of Lanis XIV., 404 
overthrow of her power and de- 
parture from Paris, 408, 409 
eveepos from her confnerent and 


ver oe squitet Hichekew, 418, 


ecapes to Bruel, 422 





Meillerays, marshal de la, 462 
his macriage with Hortensia. di 
Mancini 61¢ 
Ménager, French 7, 501 
Mendona, cardinal, 302, 388 
Mereeeur, due de, 362 
Merceur due dea louder cf the Fronds, 


Mercy, ere de, 443 
Merlin, 346 
Méroyée, 10 
‘Merovingian dynasty, its end, 27 
Mesmes, De, 470 
Messina, siege of 190 
Metz siege of, 384 
Michael VILL, Paleologus, emperor of 
Constantinople, 125 
Michelet, 174 
Milan taken by Francis 1., 308 
Mirabel, Spunsh nnbassndor, 417 
‘Miramion, madame de, 56! 
Miron, 454 
Molay, Jneques du, grand master of the 
‘Templars, 140 
his trial and death, 142 
Molé, Matthieu, president, 447, 448, 4 
hisinterviewswith Anno of Austria, 
455 
driogs about an armistice between 
the court and jiament, 471 
his danger in the chamber, i, 
hends a deputation to Aune of 
Aastria, 484 
Mole, La, 352 
Molidre, 517, 60€ 
‘Molina, 546 
Monaldeschi, 508 
‘Moncontour, battle of, 340 
Mongols, bet dovastate Asia, 116 


Me 
foal setae of, 357 





Mon: 
‘Montagu, Walter, 416) 
‘Montbazon, duc de, governor of Paris, 
468 
‘Monthazon, madame de, 489 
Monthason, Maride,wifecf De Layne, 
100 


‘Monteherreuil, 651 
‘Montecuculi, 633, 536 
TT 
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ow 
Monteleone, Spanish ambassador, 407 
Monteepan, madame de, mistress of 
is XIV., 624, 636, 647 
effort to lessen her influence over 
the king, 539, 547 
Montfort, Jean de, duke of Brittany, 154 
takes De Clisson prisoner, 183 
his dominions forfeited, 177 
ia invaded by Charles VI, 186 
‘Montfort, Simon de, earl of Leicester, 
assumes the Cross, 103 
joins the Albigonsian crusade, 
105 


‘Montgomery, 327 
Montl'héry, lord of, 77, 78 
‘Montl"héry, battle of, 243 
‘Montlac, bishop of Valence, 350 
‘Montmorency. constable of France, 316, 
819, 822, 325 
his reception in Paris, 328 
compelled to retire from court, i. 
commander of the army, 334 
his death, 339 
‘Montmoreney, due de, governor of Lan- 
guedoc, 422, 423 
‘Montmorency, marshal, 351, 356 
‘Montmorency, sire de, 241 
‘Montpensier, Gilbert de, 278 
‘Montpensior, due de, 370 
‘Montpensier, duchesse de, 364 
acknowledged ax queen of the 
League, 372, 379, 381 
plans the murder of the king, 383 
jer _marringe with Gaston of Or 
Teans, 415 
Montpensier, mademoiselle de (the 
Grande Mademoiselle), 482, 496, 
499, 602, 504 
her account of the lust hours of 
‘Anne of Austria, 521 
hor marriago with due de Lauzun, 
655 
hor death, i, 
Montvallais, marquis de, 602 
Morat, battle of, 257 
Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, 581 
Morosini, 379 
Motte, marshal de la, 464 
Motteville, madame de, 447, 461 
her account of the arrest of cardinal 
do Retz, 506 
hor deveription of Maria There, 
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‘Motteville, madame de—continued 
her comments on Masarin’s cu 

racter, 515 
Mamole, or 
[ummolus, governor of Avignon, 2 

his death, 23 

‘Maret, battle of, 106 


N4x0R, siege of, 566 
Nancy, M. de,’ 347 
Nancy, battle of, 257 
Nantes, Edict of, 393 
revocation of edict, 552 
Naples, invasion of, by Charles VII, 
275 


downfall of French dominion in, 
278 
Navailles, sire de, 208, 209 
Navareta, battle of, 172 
Neerwinden, battle of, 565 
Nemours, due de, 495 
hia duel with the due de Beaufort, 
503 
Nemours, duchesse de, 377 
Nemours, Edict of, 363 
registration of edict, «, 
Neustria, joined to the empire by 
Clotaire IE.. 17 
kingdom of, 18 
its inhabitants, i. 
ware with Austrasia, 18, 25, 55 
Novers, duke of, contests the duchy of 
‘Mantua, 417 
Nimeguen, Peace of, 542 
Nouille, De archbishop of Pars, 52 
jobles, cruelty of, during the reiga 
‘Louis XIV.,602, 6 
subjection of, during his reign, 60) 
Nogaret, William de, 13¢ 
Nominalists the, 83 
Nordlingen, battle of, 443 
‘Norman conquest of England, 72 
Normandy ceded to the Normans 
Charles IIL, 54 
nvaded by Philip II., 102 
Fielded to the duke of Borry, a! 
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out 
QUIVAREZ, count duke, 426 
Olivier, chancellor, 881 
Ordinance of Blois, 283 
Orifamme, the, of France, 80 
Orleans, siege of, 216 
Ormessou, D’, 
Omano, marshal dl, 412 








Otho the Great proclaimed king of 
Germany, 57 
Otho II, 60 
‘defeated by Lothaire at Paris, 60 
Otho IIL, 66 
Otho TV: ompeser of Garmany, at war 
with Philip IL, 106 
Oudenarde, battle of, 584 


*PAILLE, the, 502, 503 
Palais Mazarin, 466 
Palatinate claimed by Lonis XIV, 
554 
devastation of, by Louis XIV., i. 
Paleologus, Constantine, 281 
Palestine, stato of, in thexeign of Louis 
VIL, 88 
condition of, in the reign of Louis, 
IX, 116 
Palisse, La, 292, 309 
Pandecte of Justinian, 126 
Papscy, overthrow of its power by 
Per nilip IV, 185 
papal briefs in Franee, 146 
‘papal election, 188 
‘election of Pope, 210 
“Popier,’ the, 603 
Paré, Ambrose, 344, 346 
Paris, besieged by Rollo, 52 
‘state of, in the reign of Louis VIII, 
80 
foundation of a giverity in, 69 


5 
of, 466 
i cones at the Hétel do Ville, 467 
© general confusion in, 495 
Hy massacre at the Hotel de Ville, 602 
isonings in, 543 
Fitroduction of police into, 604 
firtlighted. @. 
‘Paris, parliament of, 465 
“th dese for pence, 668 
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Pat 


Paris, parliament of—continuet 
its negotiations with Anne of 
Austria, 468 
petition to the queen for the release 
of the prisoner Condé, 484 
tat Pontoise, 603 
Partition, Treaty of, 670 
Poscal, Blaise, 612, 606 
Passaa, Treaty of, 324 
Pastoureaux, the, iosurrection of, 120 
‘second insurrection of, 
Paul IIL, Pope, 314, 315 
Paul IV., Pope, 924 
‘Paulette,’ guarantee tax, 446 
Payia, battle of, 308 
Pesce of God, 71 
Pedro of Aragon, bis plans, 129 
made king of Sicily, 130 
proposed duel with Charles of 
Anjou, 131 
jrusl, king of Castile, 171 
assistanes from Edward 
¢ Black Prince, 172 
his death, 173 
Popin d'Héristal, 26, 27 
Pepin Jo Bref, son of Charles Martel, 29 
his torritories, 30 
isproclaimed kingof the Franks, a, 
his character, 31 
consecrated king of the Franks, 32 
reat ie 
epin jeu, his victory over 
Brunchaut, 24, 25, 26 
Pepin, eon of Louis 1, 43 
rebels against his father, 45 
Pequigny, Treaty of, 256 
Perpetual Peace, the, 207 
Perpignan, siegs of, 481 
Porron, Du, bishop of Erroux, 396 
Peseara, marquis, 307, 308, 300 
Potit, Jean, monk, 196 
Peter the Great. of Russia, 583 
Peter the Hermit, 76, 75 
Petrarch, the Italian poet, 158 
Pharamond, 10 
Pharsalis, battle of. 4 
Philibart off Sa 
Philip 1,, king o' 
i tit tised, 75 
ia anathema 
ie death, 77 
POND Asian, Nios Peete 
his birth, 92 














‘France, exeommuni- 
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Philip of Austrin, 318 
son of Maximilian, 
his reception at Blois, 287 

Mhiligg, atindant to Maria Theres 

Pierre de Castolnaa, 105 

Pietro, 271 

Pietzo de’ Medici, 272 

418 


ru istinn, massacre of, 90 
Pisan, Christine de, 179 
Pissns, tho, 272 
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ce 
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in, chancellor, 663, 571 











SAL 
"ANDRE, warshal, 825, 


St. Antoine, battle of, rr 


& soa ee convent, 562 
Oyran, 61: 
Denis, 8 


See Pol, comtede St, 
, 170, 178 
Quentin, siege of, 825 
Simon retires from court, 479 
$e. Simon, duc de, 694 
Simon, marquis do, 550 
‘Simon, M. de, 419, 420 
Bernard de, bishop of Pamiers, 
135 


in, sultan of Egypt, 95 
‘conquers Palestine, ib. 
surrenders Acro to the Crusaders, 98 
fic law, establishment of, 145 
9 


lord, his death, 216 


ft. 
St. 
3. 
Be 
t. 
cs 
& 
co 


at Mansourah, 118 
Andrea del, 320 
Is, monk, 273 
at war with the Pranks, 36 





ra 
Seize, secret council of, $64 
destruction of their power, 379 
‘Séneed, madame de, 425, 439 
goveraess to Muzarin’s nephews! 
and nieces, 445 a 
Senoffe, battle of, 537 
Sénogas, baron de, 602 
Sévigné, madame do, 518, 606 
‘Sform, Francesco, duke of Milan, 28% 
his death, $15 
Sforza, Galeazzo, 271, 272 
Sforen, Ludovieo, 271 
proclaimshimsolf duks of Milan,272 
forms « 1 against Charles 
‘VEIL, 275 
taken prisoner, 264 
lie Masnlinn, 23 269; 906 
hakespeare, 4 
Sicilian 129 
Sicily, invasion of, 190 
war in, 541 
Sigebert I, king of Austeasin, 18 
his assassination, 19 
Sigebert IL, son of Dagobert, 26 
Bigebert, son of Thierry, 24 
Sigibert, king of Cologne, nssassination 
of, 12 
iismund, king of Burgundy, 16 
Sillery, De, chancellor, 403 
Sixtus V., Pope, 982 
Slavery ia Gaul, 6 
190 
Soissons, battle of, 66 
Soissons, comte de, 366, 395 
conspires against Richaliow, 423 
Solyman, Turkish sultan, 318 
Sorbonne, the, 127 
Sorel, Agnes, 280 
Souvie, ME. de, 402 
‘Spain, civil war in, 171 
treaty of France with, 470 
Taare ‘of Partition between France 
Austria, 570 
rival claims to the euccession at 
the death of Charles 1, 571 
Spaniards at war with the French, 286 
defeated at the battle of Ravenna, 
201 
Spenser, 437 
Burs, Bette of the, 398 
itaremberg, general, 
Satoene ccuvened by Philip IV., 


_ — 
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sa 
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DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS: Politicul, Philosophical; and 
‘Historical. Dy Jomx Srvaur Mus... New Edltions. 4 vole. Gro. price £2,.7s, 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of thoy 
"Principal Philocophical Questions dlacassed in his Weltings. By Jous Sruan 
‘Mint. Fourth Biition. §vo. 10, hi = 

Aw OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: » Treatise 
op Foreand Applied Hogi, By the Mast Rev. W. Zxomsns, Loe AncEibop 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Huxax Deseo 
‘MACTADD, M-A. Baerister-at-Law. Second’ Bdition. In’Two Volumes, Wor. 1. 
Gyo, price 16%3 Vou. I, Pam I. price 12% 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE aud INDUCTIVE. ByJoun 
Srvaur Mus. Ninth Haition, Twa.vols, 80, 2s 

SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected 
‘Himself. People’s Raition, crown Svo. 5a. Gi 

‘The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN, Translated by 
the Right Hon. Sir R.P. Cours. Crown 8vo. price Js, 

‘FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before. the 
Institation of Great Britaln, By the Rew. F. W. BAWAAR, D.D. ElbSs 
Baltion. Crown 8vo. Bu. 6d. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE: By the Rev, F. W. Fiunan, DD. ERS, 
‘New Raition, Crown 8vo. Bx, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For tle use of Students 
of the Univeratio on the Higher Clare in Schools. Dy TG. Tatras MA- 
‘GD. o- late Follow of King's College, Cambridge: late ‘ot Hgileh In» 
Usy. Cold, Lond. The Ninth Baition, Crown vo, price Os, 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By R. G: Lantana, 


‘M.A. M.D. Founded om tho Dictionary of Dr. Sasumt. 
aig noes, wis meses Semone sal adalons, 
{i Borer Volomes dt pion 87 
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THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
‘arranged to facilitate the Rxpressiog of Ideas, and emst in Literary 
Gompenition. "By P.M. Hoowr, M.D. New Bdlton, ‘Crown Gros le, 64. 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mercxs, 
‘M.A. ko, ‘The Bighth Raltion, 2 vols, crown So. 16s. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Oritical. By 
‘Twouas AmrorD, M.A. New Rdition. Crown @vo. 7s. 64. 

SOUTHEY'S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
‘J. W. Want, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 124. 64. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT; with a New Transiation, By M.M. Karwon. Ph.D. Vor. L Genale, 
Ovo. 18s, oF adapted for the General Reader, 12s, Vot~ If. Heodus, Ibe of 
‘Adapted for the General Reader, 12, Vol. III. Leviticus, Pant 1. Ibs, 
Mapted for the General Reader, 8, Vol. 1V. Levidens, Pan 11 be. or 





Of the Industrial Arta and Bocial Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
B.A.” ‘Third Baition, revised and improved. Crown vo. price 7e 62. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Joux T. Wars, D.D. 
Oxon, and J. B, BmDLE, M.A. Oxon. Revisod Edition. 2 vols, ta, 42s, 
WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the uve of University Stadente from the Parent Work (et 

above). Medium 8yo, 18s, 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Raition, Square 1?mo. price 12s 

Separstely{ Ths EATIN-ENGLISH DIGHONARY: price fe 6 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle 
Class Schools. By Jou T. Warre, D.D, Oxon, Square fep. 8ro. price 3s 

4n ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greck Words 
past by Weitere of good anthorty. "By 0. D. Foros, B.A. New Hiluen. 

Mr. YONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greok, abridged from 
‘is larger work (as above). Revised Edition, Square 12mo, price 8. 64, 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Lippmx, DD. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scorr, D.D. Dean ot Rochester. Sixth Bition. 
Grown tto, price 36s. 

A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippeuz and 
Scorr’s Greck- English Lexicon. Fourteenth Baltion. Square 12mo, 7s. 64. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LA¥- 
GUAGES. By L.Coxraxsnav. Revised Réltion. Post Syo. 10s, €d. 

CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY, French and English, 
‘Abridged from the above by the Author, Now Bdition, Square 18mo. 62 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

wan-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. ORLY, 
find Dr. Can Mawrty PARDLANDER.” Poet Bvo 4: 6dy'” ~ DUACET, MA 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; or, the Art of ing Forvige 
‘Tongues Idiomatically. By Tuomas PRexXDEsGAst. Byo. 


sent To Thousand Tngrarings on Wood from Ancient, Originals, esse 
A. Bem, 
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Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


LECTURES delivered in AMERIOA in 1874. By Cxantms Krxosuey, 
FLL. PGS. late Rector of verses. Crown 8v0. price 5 

‘THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
‘Late Head Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modern History in 
tthe University of Oaford, collected and republished, -€voy Fa. Ode 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 
THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Hetky TAYLom. 
iB vols, Bro. price 525, td. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A, lato 
Corpus Profesor of Latin in the Univerulty of Oxford. Edited J. Ae 
SrMoxns, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J, 8, Saaru, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. By Hesny Rocks. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vole, 
crown 8¥0, prige 12s, 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 
Contzibuted ehiety to the Biiniurgh Rees, By-Hexnx Rouxis. New 
Bition, with Additions, Grown So, price Wu. 

REOREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON, By A.K, H.B. Finsr 
‘and Sucox Srauxs, erown 80. Su, Gd. each. 

‘The Oommon-place Philosopher in Town and Country, By A.K. HB, 
(Cevern Bro, price 3s, 0d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consclatory, Aisthetical, Moral, 
Toca ted Domaties BPE Grown rede ae ne 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; 
Pease?’ Mogasine, he, Dy A. K.H,B, Crown 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days, Dy A. K. HL. B. 
‘Crown Syo. price 4s. 6d. 

‘The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, By A. K.H. B, Frnst, 
SaooxD, aod Turk Seites, crown Sve 3 Od, each, 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 
tibuted to Fraser's Magurine, By A. Ko HB. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
Glty, By A.K.H.B. Crown vo, 44 6d. 

Lessons of Midéle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men, By A.K-H.B, Crown Svo. te, 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit, By A. K. HB. 
Crown Bye. price 81, 6a. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays, By A. K. HB. Crown Sve. dr, 2 

Prosent-day Thoughts; Memorials of St, Andrews Sundays, By 
AIK HB, Crown Sr0 Ba ¥ 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, By A. K. 1B. Crown 
‘vo. price bs. 6d. 
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‘A TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE, being an-Attempt ta Introduce 
‘the Bxperiimental Method Moral Subject followed 
logues tonceraing Natural mia tpg, ath Tia wt, 
n't Bo Gnas, low ais! Gator, Bal Coll nu@ edt Gaoss; ilove 
‘and Tator, Queen's Col. Oxford, 2 vals. By0, 38, 

‘BSSAYS MOHAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY, By Davin Hou. 
‘By the same Biitors. 2 vols, Svo. price 285 

‘The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to, 
‘Mental, Moral, aud Social Science. By CHAMLES BEAT, YD. 96, 

UEBERWEG’S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Transiated, with Notes. aad: Appendiony.y T. M, Iasvair, 
MA PERSE. 870, price is, 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE and other Subjects, By 
he Mua StH. Hoss, Bark, Halal bps Son, she Rev. Moviasty, re. 

ice 








Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Huxscusr, Bart, 
MLA, Latest Edition, witt Plates and Diagrams, Square crown 80. 124 


‘ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, « Sories of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 


‘THE TRANSITS of VENUS; a Popular Acconnt:of Past and Caming 
‘Transite, from: the:fint observed. by: Horrocks a.D. 1630\to the Transit of 
An 01%, By R.A. PROCTOR, ILA. Seeond Edition, with 20 Plates (12 oolonred), 
and 36 Crown 8yo. 84s 

‘The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS: Presenting Re- 
searcher into and Now: Views: respecting the Consiitution of the Heavens; 
fogether with an Investigation of the Cond:tions of the Coming Transiteat Venus. 
By R.A. Puocrou, HA, With 22 Charia and 22 Woodeuta, vo. 164. 

‘The MOON; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 

% A. Puocton, B.A, With Plates, Chatts, Woodeata, and Three, Lunar 
Grown By. 158. 

‘he, SUN; RULED, LIGHT; FIRE, and LIFW of the ERANETART! 
SYSTEM. Phocror, B.A. ‘Seoond Baition, with 10 Elatew (7 
{bere end fet Fignes on Wrst.” Ghows Sve aa ‘ = 

OTHER. WORLDS THAN OURS; tho Plurality of Worlds Studied! 
‘under the Light: of Recent: Soientise Hesearebes., Hy R. A. Pnooton, BA. 
‘Third Kaition, with 14 Ulustrations Crown 6vo, 10s. 6a, 

‘The ORBS AROUND US; Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
‘Meteors and Comets, tbe Sun and Colouret Pairs of Stars, By R. A. Procron, 
B.A. Second Hdition, with Charts and 4 Diagrams. Crown Sro, price 71. 64. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 
‘adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Publis and Science Schools 
Baited by T. 3, Goovxve, M.A, and Q. W, Mewar, ¥.2.8, 


Edited by T. 36, Goonnye, M.A. 
Axprnaox's Strength of Materials, small Syo. 84 uk 
Huoxaw's Motala, ts. 6. 
‘Goonuvn’s Elemisuts of Mechanteen, 3s, 6 
Principles of Mechanics, 34. 

Gauvmnes Algobmn and Trizonomatry, Ys, G2. Notes, ibd, 
rwnte's Electrichty and Magnotien, 36 Od, 
Mixwel's Theory of Heat, Sr. Gl. 
Minnmriti.o's Teclinical Arithmetlo and Mensurution, 3s, Od, Key, ta 62, 
‘MILLER'S Inorganic Chemistry. 31, 64. 
Suuntiay’s Workshop Appliance, dx 
‘WATso's Punne and Solid Geometry, 84. Oi. 

Baited by C. W. Mruutrnan, PRS, 
Anuemoso's Organic Chemistry, 8: tt, 
‘Taourx’s Quantitative Chemical Avalyais, 1, Ody 
‘Tuoura & Mum's Qualitative Analysis, 81. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Tease and lie! from Gaser's fitment de Phew by non, 
Purp ios seventh altion: revisal sid eulargd soir Plate 
an 138 Wooteata, "Poet ros lie 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 
PERSONG; being m Course of Physica divested of Mathematical Formals 
xprewed in the language of daly fe; Sraraiatad from Gaxore Cours de 
Phuiger and by Ee Arciweon, PhD. F.O8. Second Bato, with 3 Plates 
sal 489 Woutctia, Grown ra prise 72. 

HELMHOLT2’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, 
Tramsnted by E. Avkxssos, Po.D, F,C.S, Profesor of Experimeatal Sole 





















Statt College. With an Introduction by Profomor Trspant, Sro. with name: 
ous Wooduts, price 126, 6, 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Dasis for the 
Theory of Music. By Miata 1. P. Hxantocrs, MD. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin, ‘Translated, with the Anthor's sanction, from the 
‘Thinl German Kattion, with Adiitional Notes emt an Additioast Appeals, by 
Auexaxne J. Etiis, PRLS, he. Gyo, peice t 

The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIO, a Courss of Lectures delivered. 
‘at the Royal Institution of Groat Britain, By Jou Hexen, Brofeeor ot 
Voral Sfasic in Queet’s College and Bauford’ College, and Orgaulst of Uburter~ 
house. New Biltiog, t vol. post 8vo. {Um the press 

SOUND. By Joux Trspatx, LED. D.C.L. F.RS. Third Edition, 
Inckating “Revent Researches “on Fog-Sigualling ; "Burtralt amd Wood: 
Grown 80. 105. 

BEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Jons Trxnact, 
P.R.S. Fifth Waition. Plato and Woodents. Crown 8eo. 1 

CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in the DOMAIN of 


RADIANT HEAT. Dy J. TYsDALL LUD. D.C Folks, With? Fates and 
HI Woodeuts, Bro. 
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PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND, By Professor Oswatp 
of the Ualveraiy of Zurich, Translated Datias. Fos. 

ie iy danas Hew, Ak ees Suan re filase 

rie. 


"he ORIGIN of CTUTLISATIOW andthe PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN: Social Condition Bir . 

ee ea oh eee 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
‘mentioned nth trem the Abe to the Coral’ By tha’ tev. J. 
Woon, MA. F-LS With atout 100 Viguettas an Woot. Sve. 21s, 

‘HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; o Description of the Habitations of 
‘Animals, lased ascording to thet of Construction, By. the Bev. J, 
G. Woon, MLA. B.L.8, With about 140 jon Wood. vo. 14s, 

LISECTS AT HOME; a Popaiar Account of British Insects, thsi 
‘Stractro, abs, and Transformations, By 1G. Woon, Maks PLS, 

‘Was apranin oC 100 Thtatationa, Sve: pee tie 

INSECTS ABROAD; « Account of Foreign ‘Insects, ‘their 
Strata, Halt and Tralorpations, hy J. 0. Wooo, ALA P.L.8 Pend 
‘apd Uluateated uniformly wilh "Zisecte wt Home,’ tvo. price te 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a description of tho Hubitations of 

from ‘Jfomes withoat | By the Rev. J. G. Woop, 
‘vo. price Ta, 6a, 





Animals, abeidged 
ACA. F.L8. With about 60 Woodcut Tiustrations. 


OUT of DOORS; a Selection of original Articles on Practieal Natural 
‘History. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, MA. ¥..8. With Eleven Tilastrations from 
‘Original Designs engraved on Wood by G, Pearson. Crowa 80. price Tr. Gi, 

GAME PRESERVERS and BIRD PRESERVEBS, or ‘Which aro 
‘our Friends?” By Gxonoe Praxcis Mon ur late Caplan 120b Roya! Lancers 
‘ Major Cape Mounted Rifemen, Crown Sv0, price 

APAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS. By E. Sruxcey, DD. ERS, 
Tate Lord Bishop of Norwich Seventh Haiti, with Woodeuls Feps St 

‘The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS, By Dr. Gzoncx Hanrwia, 
‘Latest revised Hdition, Svo. with many Iilustrations, 10s, 64. 

‘The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr.Gnonor Hanrwia. With above 160 
Inustrations, Latest-revived Eaition, Byo. pries 10s. 6d 

‘The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Gzonox Hanrwic, With 
3 Mapsand shout 60 Woodcuts, including’ § fall size of page. vo, price 10s. 6d, 

‘The POLAR WORLD, a Popular Dascription of Man and Nature in the 
Aretic and Antarcife Regions of the Globe. By Dr. Gzonox Haderwry, With 
§ Chromoxylographs, Maps, and £5 Woodeuts. »8ro, 101. , 

THE AERIAL WORLD. Py Dr, G. Haxtwio, New dition, with 8 
‘Chromoxylographs und 60 Wooden! Illustrations, Bvo. price 214. 

‘KIRBY and SPENCE'S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
‘Elements of the Natural History of Insocts. 7th Bdition. Crown 8vo, ta. 
MAURDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or aa 
{uh above 0 Werdcain, ‘Pepe Bre, pelo ee coy or ir bound Leal 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 

ew Ardcle, Of0 TORSION. Mepebro. Ge clay orto, ca T= 0% 
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OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative, By Joun 
MARSATI, F.ILC.8, Sargon to the University Collage Hompltal. "2 vole 
crown Bro, with 124 Woodeata Ye. 8 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
late 1, B, Toon, M.D. FAS. and W. Bowaas, FS, of King's Collage, 
{With timeroaa Hiktexiions” Vol. 1 vo, 

Vor. 1. New Eaition by Dr. Linker §. Reitz, F.R.S tn course of pabli- 
cotion, with many Mlustrations. Pants f, aus II price Te. 64. each, 


HEALTH in the HOUSE; a Series of Leciures on Elementary Physi- 
‘logy in {ts application to the Daily Wants of Man nnd Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leols and Saltaire. Dy CATHEILSR 
M. BvcktoN. Third Edition, revised, Small #yo, Woodents, 6, 








The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
Seniors, Architets, Engravers, and Oraraentists; with Notloesot thelr Lived 
nd Works, By 8, Ranonave, ‘Bv0. 10x 

POEMS, Hy Wrizsam Ti Scorr. I. Ralladsand Tales. I. Studies 
from Natare. TIT, Souneta &c, Ilustrated by 17 Btcbings by W. 3, Sovrr 
(Hie Aatho') and L, Atak AneMCA, Crown 8¥o. price 15t. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, By W. R. Scorr. Assatant Tnapector in 
Ast, Department of Sclence and Art. ‘Third Ration, with 50 Woodeuts. Crown 
v0" 8 od. 

‘Tho THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to8T. PAUL, in LONDON ; 
thelr History from the Poundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Propenals for the Adorument ot the Fresat Cathedral, By Wiiias 
Tovoxas, FAS. With numerous Iustrations. Square crown Sv. 21, 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World, By ep 
Dorrx, With a Poom by W. Autivcrast. With Sixteon Plates, eontalning 
Thirty-six Designs printed In Colours. Becoud Biition. Follo, price 1a, 

‘The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Taely Masters, chiey of the Talaa Behoole Crown Ato, 6 cloth it tps 
or 25 54, elegantly bound ix moroced, 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Legends of the Saints and Martyrs, New Edition, with 19 
‘and 187 Woodeats. 2 vol square erown 879. Sx. 6d. 
ygonds of the Monastic Orders. Now Eiition, with 11 Etchings 
‘and €8 Woodonta, 1 vol square crown Syo. 22s. 
Legends of the Madonna, New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
"165 Woodeata, 1 vol. square erown Sro. 2 
Tho History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors, 
Gompled by Lady Rarriace. Revised Edition, with J1 Etchings and 
261 Woodouts, 2 vols, square crown Svo. 424, 
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A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Ay ic 
at ‘Steam Nuvizntion, Rallwayr,and Agriculture. By J, Boose, 
Sa Mghen Bion; with Porrt 7 Pai, an be Woodont ike 


CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Aj to 


HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By thesame Author, forming 
‘8 Ker tothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with GT Woodouts. ap. 9. 


BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE inits 


‘various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
caltare. By Joux Bovese,C.H. New Bilition, with 124 Woodouts. Pep, Seo. 0s, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
‘Gormnn, Bitton of Profenor Kania, Maalluryy by W- PRA bo, 
‘and & Bomag, Ph.D. MB, With @5 Woodculs, # vols Sro, price £& 19s, 


MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, Fourth Edi- 
ton, for the mest part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
by W, Caoons, F.R.S, With 199 Woolouta, By, dlr. 6d, 

LOUDON'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 


‘Laying-out, improvement, and of Landed and the Cultl- 
‘vation and of Agricultural ‘With 1,100 Woodenta. vo. 214, 


London's Bneyolopmaie of Gardening: comprising the Thoory and 
Wino Weodeds, oe. nana ae 


Religious and Moral Works. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, its COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and its 
“HELPS; Sermons preached mostly in the Ctupel of Rugby School. By the 
nue Rev, THOMAS ANSOLD, D.D. Bro. 74 6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE; 
‘ermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School By the ine Rev, 
‘Tuomas Amwoup,D.D. "$10. 7s Od. 


SERMONS chiefy on tho INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 
By the late Rev, Tuomas Anwou, D:D, Bro, price Te Gi, 


CNTs Crashes: by thane ber, Taseks Laney BD Ten ove So 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 
‘Thelam. By JOuN STUART Mutt. 8vo. price 10s, Gd 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lecture 
omar Aga nies a lane ene 
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HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD. 
C.J. Buicorr, D.D. Bishop of Gloucestar and Bristol, Pitth Baton. Byo. 124 

EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 
from the Literal Faifment of r. By Atresxrn Kure, D.D, 37th 
Biition, with Plates, in square vo, 124 6d.; 9b Edition, in post 810. 6s, 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. | By 1. Ewatn, lito Professor of the Univ. of 
Gvitingen. “‘Transnted by J.B. Canmorrin, 3.A., with » Preface by RUS 
Stanmurnav, MCA. 3 eoln Sy, €35, 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. By Hencnsc Ewatn, lato Professor 
‘of the University of Gsttingen, ‘Translate from the German hy Hexit SA 
Bouty, SCA. Bro. price 12a dl, Tvaariy ready. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Bvents, and other matters of whish mention is sande fa 
oir Serigere’ By Rev, J, Av MA. “With apr, 16 Pte, wad Romero 
Woedouta, Hep 5vo. price belo of Ie, neatly brand fe calle 

LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 
By the Right Dev. J. W. Couss0, D,D. Bishop of Natal, fvo. 124 

‘The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By tho Right Rev. J, W. Coumxso, D,D. Bishopof Natal, Crown Svo. 64, 

SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By tho Author of ‘Amy Herbert.” 
Grosea Bye. pre 24 Ode 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ &q 
New Riition, revised. Fep. 8vo, price 44, 64. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Berberts’ New Hiltion, Fep. 8vo, price Bs. @d. 

‘The DOCTRINE and PRACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. W.B.Saty, BD. somtims Ceosor of Ch, Oh; Author 
of Quo ‘ro, peice Tr. ke 

FASTING COMMUNION, how Binding in Eoglanil by the Canons. 
‘With the Testimony of the Early Patheri. -An Historical Eauiy., By the Rev, 
HLT. Kisubox, SCA. Second Edition, Svo. 10s. 6, 

PREPARATION for the HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
‘trom the Works of Jauurr Taxion. By Miss Skwal, 20, bt 

LYRA GERMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
©, Wixkworra. Fop. 8vo. price 04 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS througk- 
guithe Year, By J.8.B. Movens, ULD, Nisth Phowsunly Pop 87.5% 

0, 

ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses, By the 
‘Rev.J. Mamriveav, LL.D, Fifth altion, carefully revised. Crown vo, 7, #4, 

HYMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER, collected and edited by the Rev. 
J. Samnzau, LUD, Orown Sro. 4a 6. 3m0, Hie 

The TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Etre noel 
ment of Human Nature By ANDiEWJUKES. Third Edition, bio 3 Table 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 


ita some Preliminary Remarks gn the Natare and Tneplmiion of Bly Bort 
foe. i estar ton Beaty ‘By AxpraW JUEES, 
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UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; a Mid- 
fammer Ramble among the Dolomites. By dona B. Rowanpa With a 
‘Map and 27 Wood Rugraviags. Medlam 870, 21% 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions ‘Tyrol, Carinthia, 

1861-1808, By J. Gi Mik 
Sacnloi and Pru, 181-183, by J. Grommet aad G.G, CuDuCRILL F.H.G.8, 

The VALLEYS of TIROL; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
‘to Vit thom. By Miss R. 1. Boar, Author of * Ths Polk-Lore of Rome,’ Res 
‘With Maps oad Frontispiece, Crow’ Svo. 128, 6d. 

‘The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, with parts of tho 
‘Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Poor Miles to an Tach. Biited by Mt, 

(OhOLS, FLA. V.H.G.S. In Pone Sheets, prise 42x. or inoanted ina cane, 

‘is, Gd. Hach Sheet may bo had separately, price 124 or mounted in acess, los, 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1865-1604. By Anuws-Rerut, PIGS. CA.C. Pubilshed under the An- 
Gority of the Alpine Club. In Chronalithography on extra stout drawings 
‘paper 28in. x 1Tin, price 10s, c¢ mounted on canvas ia a folding ox, 12 Ode 

‘HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J.B. Camrnxix, With Map 
aad 5 Wootleutss Pep. 87, price Ss. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the uso of Mountaineers, By 
‘Cuantss Packs. With Map and Iiustrations. Grown 8r0.7. 64. 








Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
‘of the Alps price 11, Hach of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpme Quide 
‘may be Rad with this Dernonoeriay prefixed, pricn Ls. extra. 

‘VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
‘Stotiee Hinstrative of Strikiog Passages in Yinglish History and Pootry. By 
‘Watiaa Howrrr, 2 vols, square crown Bro, with Woodoute, 35, 


Works of Fiction. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY: or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children, Dy the Right Hon. i, M, Kwaronwots-Hcoussey, BLE, With Nine 
Tilustrations from Original Designs by R. Doyle, engraved’ on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown 870. price 6s. 

‘WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Kxarce- 
‘BOLI-Huorseny, M.P. With Nine Iuetrationsfrom Original Designs engraved, 
‘on Wood by G. Pearson, Grown 8vo, price Ge, 

LADY WILLOUGHBY'S DIARY, 1635—1663; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Restoration, ‘Reproduced in the Styleot the Period to 
‘which the Diary relates, Crawn ®vo, price Ta. €d. 

‘TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A, 
and H. H, Foxes, Crown #yo, 101. €d. 

The FOLE-LORE of ROME, collected by Word of Mouth from tho 
‘Pople, Dy Miss R, H. Bos, Author of ‘Putmnfias’ ee, Crown Syo. 13% Gl. 
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SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's Inst Corrections 
‘and copyright Additions, Medium vo, with Portralt and Viguette, 14a. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with IVRY and the ARMADA. By the 
‘Right Hon, Lord Macavtar,” 1émo, Br Od. 


LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by @. Souatw, Fep. dto, 214. 


Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
‘with the [ustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography, Imp. 16mo. 104, 6. 


The ANEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse, By Joux 
Comtsorox, M.A. New Kaluon, Crown 8ro. 9s. 


HORATI OPERA. Library Blition, with Marginal References and 
Bngllh Notes. Bite ty heer, 8, Youom, Grol 


Tho LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIVM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
‘with Notes and Introduction (inclnding a Reprint of the rare Latin Versott 
of the Lycidas, by W. Hogg, 1004), by Cy Jannat, MA. Crown B¥0. 2h Gy 


BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium Svo, large type, with 26 Wooncwrs, price 14s, Oabinet Haition, with 
(Use sane Iosruanons, 6 vols, fcp. 8¥9. prive Ili 


POEMS, By Jnax Ixcrtow. 2 vols, fop. 8vo. price 10s, 
Prue Senize, containing ‘ Divinun,' ‘The Srau's Moxwaums7,’ ke, Sixteenth 
‘Thousand. -Fop, 80. price Sa. 
Sxooxn Seuies, ‘4 Sruny of Doom,’ *GraDys and her Istawn,’ &e, Fifth 
Thousand. ' Fop, 8y0. price ba 


POEMS by Joan Iagelow. Finrt Sxxivs, with nearly 100 Ilustrations, 
‘eagrayed on Wood by Dalsiel Brothers, Fop. sto, dls, 





Rural Sports, &e. 


DOWN the ROAD; Or, Reminiscences of a Gentloman Coachman. 
By ©. T. 8. Bion RETNARDSON. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
‘Ulustrations trom Patutings ly H, Alken, Medium #¥o, 21a, 








ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account, Histo- 
Heal, Practical, and Deseriptiva, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
fan fu) otter, Rural and athletic Sports sod Pasties. By D, E, Bramns, 
‘With above 600 Woodents (20 from Designs by Jou Lexci), 8vo, 2x, 


‘The FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. By Aurnen Roxarns. With 
colgarel Repreectaions of the Natural and Arsidcal Inset, lath Hatton, 
with 30 coloured Plates. 8¥9, 
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BLACKSTONE EOONOMISED, a Compendium of the Laws of 


tp UheF sont ne a For Dok fe Legal Boe 
‘St Brutal infront ney rpms of Backs, 





FEWINER'S GOMPRERENSIVE SPECIPIER; », Guide to. the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building-Artiicers’ Forma 
PEOouuoue and sgroenentsr’ Biel by W. Touro. Orows ese 
COLLIERIES and COLLIERS; a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Casex relating thereto, By J.C, FowLen. Third Bditlon. ep. 8v0. 74 6d. 
HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
Moving the Period of Pregnancy and in the Zyiaguin Hoom. Dy the lato 
‘Taowas Buu, MD. Yep. sro. 5x 
‘The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 
Disoase. By the late Tuouss Dot, 3D. op. &vo. 61. 
‘The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 
By Wuuiax Pour, PRS, Fifth Baltion, eolarged. Pop. 8r0. 24 0d, 
CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Loxowax, Balliol College, Oxford. 
‘Second Baition mevised. “op. vo. 24 64. 
THREE HUNDRED ORIGINAL CHESS PROBLEMS and STUDIES. 
‘By Janms Prence, M.A. and W, T.Prence. With numerous Dingrams, Square 
op. 80. 14 6d. SUPPLEWENY, price 2, 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formule for Public 
Brewers, and Instrnctions for Private Pamiliss, "By W. Brack. Sve. 10. 6d. 


‘MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
Of Easy Practios in s Sorios of earefully-tested Receipt, By EUZA 
Newly rorised and cxlarged ; with § Plates and 150 Weodouts, ep. 80. 61, 
MAUNDEE’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
Reference; oprisioy an Enh Diedontry nad Grammar, Universal Gnacteer, 
Classical Dictionary, ‘Law Dictionary, pals of the Peerage 
Stal Tobe cr “avis Malton Pep, Bro. 6s cloak or le all 





Knowledge for the Young. 


‘The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Qoestins and Anamers on Mioellancous Eubjects alaped to the capacity of 
SECOND SERIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 
‘Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Misoellancous Subject 
‘bot coniained in te Fuusr Sxaues, 1éuu0. 15, 

‘Tho STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRAPHY: Contsining several 
‘Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. 1s. 
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The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTORY; Questions and 
‘Answers on the History of England. 18mo. 1s, 


The STEPPING-8TONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
‘Answers on the Old and New Testaments, 18mo, 1s, 


The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY; Questions and Answers 
‘on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women, 18mo. 1s, 


The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY: Containing soreral 
‘Mundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. 14, 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: Containing several 
‘Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY: Containing sersrl 
‘Hundred Questions and Answers on the History af Rome, 18mo. 14, 


The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY: Containing seren! 
‘Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. 1s. 


‘The BTEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR : Contait 
‘Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 16m0. le 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and CO¥- 
‘VERSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. 18m0,le 


The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: Containing seven! 
‘Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Btellt 
Systems, 18mo, 1s. 

‘The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
‘Questions en the Science ; alto a short History of Music. 18mo. 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL HISTORY: Vaarrosars ot 
BAck-boxeD AnDuata. Pant 1. Mammalia; Pant UL, Binds, Repl eob 
‘Pluhes,  18mo. 1s. each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; Questions wi 


‘Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture tre Wt 
Harlin Times” With 100 Woodeuta.Idmo. 1s — 
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Tihertone Priory. 
‘Autuma Holidays ofa Country Parvon .. 
‘Rvus'e Treasury of Bible Knowledge 
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‘Logie, Desloctvessd Tnductiva.—— 
‘Moral Selene 
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NIToRW Elemente af Chemistry 
——— Tnorgunie Cheralatry 
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Mecruin’s Fowlsand Tales 

MEN DELSEOME L878 neces 
‘Manrvaie’s Pall of the Rovian Hepublia. 
cree Geneeal History of Burne... 
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‘Monanr's Gume Preservere vn 
‘MOMELL'S Elements of Paychalogy ” 





————— Meatal Philp ora 
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